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suTmmt  OP  0.  hart*  msrhiau,  wasuington,  d.  o. 

to.  LittB.  State  your  Interest  in  the  matter  and  ihom 

you  represent* 

Mr,  Merrlam*     I  do  not  represent  any  one,     I  an  a  researoh 
asioolate  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution.    For  25  years  I  was 
chief  of  the  GoTemnent  BlolcgicaX  Survey.    This  put  me  In  oontaot 
with  »«ny  tribes  of  Indians^ln  California.  Oregpn,  Ifashlngton, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Hyoiilng,  KsTada,  Utah,  and  Arliona. 

The  statement  by  Mr,  Lea  this  mowing  Is  so  toll  and  so  com- 
petent that  i  shall  not  attempt  to  gD  orer  the  same  ground,  but 
merely  concur  In  practically  everything  he  said  In  regard  to  the 
early  treatment  of  Indians  In  Calllbmia,    There  are  only  two 
points  In  Tiiich  1  differ.    One,  that  he  accepted,  apparently,  the 
stetemcBit  from  the  Interior  Department,  that  the  Indians  of  Cal- 

V 

"^  ifomia  did  not  own  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stete,  I  think  he  said 

the  e&stem  third. 

Mr.  Lette.    He  said  undetermined  area. 

Mr.  Merrlam.    An  area  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.    He  accepted  the  etetecmnt  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
Indians.    That  is  Incorrect.    The  eaetem  border  of  Callfoniie  on 
both  sides  of  the  line— coverinf  e  distaice  of  approximately  850 
miles—was  completely  occupied  by  the  Horthem  ?iute.  We8hoo,P8na- 
mlnt.  Southern  Piute,  Moheve,  Ohemeweve,  end  Xuma  tribes;  end  by 
running  a  line  50  miles  west  of  the  boundsiy  end  pemllel  to  it, 
additional  territory  belonging  to  the  follcwing  tribes  will  be  In- 
cluded:    Modok,  Hawesidoc,  Henm8h7?e,  Astakewiche,  Atwumwe,  Apwoo- 

roka,  Notokolyo,  Ku-mowin,  Mtwuk,  and  Monache. 

For  about  38  years  1  hare  been  platting  the  distribution  of 
Califomia  tribes  on  large  scale  maps  and  years  ago  found  that 


\ 


there  Is  not  an  aere  of  land  in  the  State  of  OellfomU  that 
did  not  belong  to  Indian  tribes.    Many  people  iaagine  that 
the  California  Indi«i8  are  nomadio,  like  the  Plains  Indiana, 
that  they  wander  froo  place  to  plaoe.     That  ia  not  the  oaae, 
as  ereiy  ethnologist  knows.     In  California  the  tarlous  tribes 
hate  definite  traots  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  aa 
fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  our  States  and  counties.    An  In- 
dian  of  one  tribe  would  not  dare  enter  the  territoiy  of  an- 
other tribe  unless  under  oircumstanoes  of  mutual  agreement, 
except  in  purauit  of  a  wounded  animal,  whidi  he  was  allowed 
to  follow  for  a  certain  distance.    He  would  not  pick  aumaanita 
berries  or  gather  a  basket  of  acorns ,    or  shoot  any  deer  or 
rabbit  or  quail  in  tbe  territoiy  of  ar.other  tribe,  nor  catch 
a  fish  in  any  of  their  waters.    The  tribal  boundaries  were 
definite  and  thoiouehly  undergtood-in  former  years  by  etery 
member  of  the  tribe,  men.women,  and  children;  but  nowadays 
the  young  people  do  not  always  know  the  boundaries. 

The  other  point  in  whi<*  I  differ  with  Kr.  Lea  is  in 
regard  to  tte  Intelligence  of  Indians.     3 
eay  that  the  Indians  are  ignorant.    Now  ignorance,  of  oo^irse, 
is  a  relative  term;  one  would  hesitate  to  caU  a  person 


underst 


because 


of  the  tp»«k«r.    Kt»ry  ethnologist .Teiy  wrly  in  his  career,  is 
deeply  inpreesed  by  the  inteUieenoe  bbA  learaine  of  Indiens. 


Iren  thosa  w  hear  spoken  of  ee  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human 
Intelligence  poseess  e  ftind  of  precticel  knowledge  and  Im- 
aginative belief  ^olly  lacking  In  our  education.    When  ^e 
come  to  know  them  m  ere  astonished  at  their  knowledge  of 
the  food  values  of  animals  and  plants,  their  skill  In  the 
preparation  rnd  use  of  ^UnU  for  textile,  medicinal  end 
doooratlve  pur /,ose«  (including  the  making  of  pemanent  dyes), 
end  their  cleverness  end  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  every-day  use.     And  we  are  likely 
to  he  still  more  estonished  to  learn  that  among  a  number  of 
trib  s,  the  proper  time  for  gathering  certain  plants  for 
medicinal,  ceremonial  or  other  pur:.oses  is  predetermined  by 
the  position  of  certain  stars.    An     Indian  will  show  you  the 
control  star  and  tell  you  thet  ycu  cannot  pick  its  plant  un- 
til  the    star  is  in  e  certain  piece,  which  he  will  point  out. 
This  is  remeikeble,  and  so  is  their  religion  and  their  myth- 


ology 


Mr.  Letts.     That  is  experience  and  observe tlon. 
Kr.  Merrlara.    Their  raytholosy  is  an  Interesting  as 


that  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans, 
or  the  Uthuanians.    Hot  long  ago,  at  a  dinner  In  »ew  Haven, 
1  wcs  asked  to  recite  some  myths  of  California  Indians,  and 
President  Angell  rewrked  that  he  wss  never  more  surprised; 
he  was  familiar  with  the  ngrthologles  of  ancient  foreign 
peoples,  but  they  were  not  more  interesting  or  beautiful  than 
these-  of  our  Indians,  end  he  lied  not  known  that  there  was 


anything  of  the  sort  mnorg  American  Indians.    Thl.  »taply 
,ho«  tl*t  scholarly  »en  of  more  then  ordinary  inteUlgenoe. 
men  famlller  with  mythologies  of  the  old  world,  aey  be  *olly 
uMnare  of  the  vioalth  of  our  om  sborlglnol  -ythologiea. 

I  hafe  never  found  any  Indian  of  any  tribe  Ao  did  net 
anfflM  me  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.    But  their  knowledge 
differs  from  our  kne-aedge.    In  contrasting  their  education 
and  experience  and  philosophy  .Ith  our.  one  nay^-ge  the  lUus- 
tration  afforded  by  the  wheels  of  a  wgon,  •hl<A..0CBtlnn8lly 
revolving  in  nearby  circles,  never  meet.    So  rith  knowledges 
that  of  the  Indian  revolves  In  one  sphere,  ttet  of  the  .hit. 
nan  In  a  different  sphere,  and  neither  is  sble  to  comprehend 
the  other.    To  us.  Mny  Indians  sewi  Ignorant  because  «e  do 
not  understand  them,  and  to  them  we  seem  Ignorant  and  bad  be- 


nndere 


Ha&y 


asked  me  ho.  people  *o  can  do  such  wonderful  things  can  be  so 
idcked~80  unjttst-and  how  it  is  that  »hite  people  lie  and 
itetl  and  do  the  mean  things  ae  do  do. 

ir.  Lea  made  no  mention  of  the  brutal  treatment  of 
IndlMS  In  Oalifomia  by  the  early  whites,  the  Aolesale 
massacres  by  both  Spaniards  end  Americans.  *ere  Indians  were 
butchered  In  cold  blood  with  little  or  no  proYoootlon.    Her 
did  he  mention  th.  Indian  drlvea  ;*ere.  even  after  our  govern, 
ment  had  taken  possession  .nd  laid  out  the  original  reserva- 
tions, bands  of  Indians  aere  gathered  end  herded  and  driven 


s 


Ilk.  hogs  to  distant  waerratlons-th.  tuo  wortt  ones  In  mid- 
winter, on.  thwugh  the  mii  anl  rain  of  .onth.n.  San  Joaquin 
TBlley  to  th.  Fr.»no  conntty}  the  oth.r,  aotoaa  th.  north.rn 
SaoraBwto  7all.y,  wtar.  th.  Indiana  of  ..rersl  trlkw  wr« 
round*!  up  aid  drlTM  »y  o.n  on  horaobaek  oTor  tbo  mountalni 
and  dom  Into  Bound  Vall.y  on  tho  iwat  alo?..  wher.  mmj  wr. 
hunt.d  and  Idll.d  by  th.  *it..  (aa  racordod  In  th.  R.port 
of  a  Cowiltto.  of  th.  Oalifomia  Laglalatur.  in  I860).    1» 
both  drlT...  th.  ag.d  and  Infim.  th.  sick,  and  «a».n  with 
teblaa  and  llttX.  children  who  could  not  k..p  up.  i..r.  put 
out  of  th.  way-eoia.  shot  wife  pistols,  som.  olubb.d  oT.r  th. 
h.ad.  and  bob.  boaten  until  thay  fell  and  n.T.r  got  up.     In 
Tulare  Vall.y  at  l.a.t  on.  t*it.  mn,  living  In  a  cabin  idth 
his  Indl*  «lf..  w>«  shot  down  standing  in  his  doonay  bocaus. 
h.  refue.d  to  allow  his  wlf.  to  b.  tBk.n  and  abus.d.    Thos. 
t.rribl.  things  Br.  !•«  did  not  nantlon.  and  I  did  not  Man 
to  mwtlon  th«..    But  they  are  a  part  of  th.  history  of  th. 
traetnant  of  Cellfomie  indlois  by  the  »hit.s. 

Th.  .sisno.  of  what  1  hate  to  say  can  b.  stated  In  a 
„ry  f.w  «inut.s.     It  is  a  oo»parison  of  th.  Eakar  and  Kahn 
BiUs-th.  Bills  no«b.for.  your  oo»ritt.e.    Previous  to  th. 
existeno.  of  the  Rahn  Bill  I  favored  th.  Bsk.r  BUI.  and  once 
spok.  for  It  befor.  the  Uouee  Comitte.  on  Indian  Affairs.     II 
than  8.<a..d  the  only  chanc  ««  had  to  do  aomething  for  Cali- 
fornia Indims.  although  it  i»uld  not  help  «.or.  than  half  th. 
tribes.    Th.    Kahn  Bill  -as  prepared  by  th.  Co-mnwealth  Club 
of  California  assisted  by  attorneys  of  the  women's  assoola- 
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tioM  and  th.  Indian  D.fens.  A0«oUtton.  ,  ,     ,    , 

Tb,  prlnolp.1  f.«lt  ,1th  ft.  F*k.r  Bill.  a.  I  X««k  •* 
it    I.  ttat  It  al-  to  r.c«p.«.  only  th.  .«nU«"  of  th. 
,ii>t..n  Tr.aty  trlh...  Latlng  th.  refining  Indian,  of 
OaUfcn.la  «npn,»ld.d  for.    That  ..«.  »  -rlou.  and  ^i«st 
dl.«l-ln.tlon.    If  -  ar.  g.l^  to  h.lp  Calllhmla  Indian. 
ootof  th.lr  condition  of  pitiful  potert,.  l.t  n.  h.lp  th«  .11. 

flhat  proportion  of  th.  Indl«  populatton 


Kr.  L.tt«. 
«oald  that  h«? 


flgnrod 


I  .benli 


«.l^  1„  th.  nalghhorhood  of  half.    '»>•"  ^  "^^  ";[;:^"X 
in  a.o.tt.lnl-«  th.  .xaot  .n»b.r.    th...  dlffloaltl..  ar    part 
1,  m  th.  lnt.rpr.tatlo«  of  ft.  word  'trlh.'(for  '^^^''^ 
J.t.  a«  not  aeraed  a.  to  th.  d.fl.itlon  of  trlh.  .  hut  «lnly 
f„  dl.tlngul.hlng  trlh..  f««  ^nu,..,    Kan,  of  t  .  .o-caU  * 
trlb..  .««.rat.d  In  th.  Ilght..n  Ir..tl«i  w.r.  «•»'"-»» 

.n,  th.,  «r.  .1-piy  r-"''^"  -  '^^^«-   ***  ^tld" 

rull.*  ^Uag.  wlft  ..t.r.1  .ubordlnat.  tUlag...  and  a  d.f- 

.  ;..  .  V  i.«.8a  to  it;        a  nH»h»r  of  auBh 
mlt.  tract  of  l.nd  that  belong.a 

„nch.rlae  con.Utut.  a  trlh,.    In  fto,.  da,,  th.  na-eajf 

„oat  of  th.  trlh..  and  -o.t  «J^^''-  f^X'^n.  1  «.uld 
Mr.  I*tts.     I.  It  poaalhl.  now  to  d.MT»i 

„,  th.  r.olpl.nt.  of  ftl.  bount,? 

«»     T  ji«««  nf  th«  idiole  State  bt9  •n- 
18r.  Merrl«-    The  Indians  of  the  ^«^ 

M«n    but  under  the  Raker  Bill  only  those 
titled  to  coBpenBatlon,  Mt  unaer 

af  the  El^teen  Treaty  trlDe.  ^uU  benefit. 


mj 


pose lb  It 


to  pick  out  tl»  Indian  thet  i«  to  ban  of! t? 

«r,  flerrlaa.    Under  the  Klfi^teen  Trcstiea? 

Mr*  Letts*    lea* 

Mr.  torrioB.    I«sj  «  kno"  »!>«  lo<»ti«n»  of  mo«t  of  the 
pla«s;<,ort  Of  th«  ar.  TUlBgM.  T«t  bosid.s  thwo.  a  n«b.r 

■ 

of  reel  tribal  nanes  ere  glren. 

Mr.  Letts.    There  wuld  be  no  difficulty  In  administer- 

Ing  thle  ■•••«•  If  It  *«»t  throng  b«  It  i»  dr»«? 

Mr.  M«rn«.    18io«I*  th*  aifflottlty  of  proving  In  •»<* 
oe<»  that  tho  Indian  In  qui.tlon  had  deacanded  from  a  partlon 

» 

lar  tillage  mentioned  In  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Letts.    Hon  difficult  would  that  bs? 

Mr.  Merriem.     It  wuld  vaiy  eccordlng  to  the  rsncheria. 


It  would  be  easy  In  some 


,  Tory  difficult  In  others. 


Mr.  Letts.    Under  thle  bill  who  can  sue? 

Mr.  Uerrleia.    Only  mewbetsof  the  tribes  and  rancherlas 
ikio  sl^ied  the  Eighteen  Treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.    As  IndlviduRls? 

Mr.  Gollett.    There  Is  an  error  there  and  I  would  like 
to  correct  it  now.     The  bill  veiy  expressly  says  that  aU 
cl8l«  of  whatsoeirer  nature  th^t  .ny  tribe  or  band  of  Indlais 
of  CalifbinlB  nay  hare  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
so  anl  so  «y  be  presented  to  the  United  otates  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Merriam.    Hot  by  reason  «of  so  and  so**,  but  by 
reason  of  those  certain  Eighteen  Treaties". 
Mr.  Collett.    les. 


a 


1)«n6fltt 


to  the  Klghte«i  Treaty  tribes;  reco^ry  ie  limited  to  the 
tribes  signing  the  Slfi»ite«n  Treaties.  ^^^^^ 

ftr.  Letts.  80;  etexy  ^«^^8»  ^^  ^^^  ®^  Inaians  °°^ 
heve  8  claim  «lthln  the  purrie^  of  this  ect. 

Mr.  OoUett.    Any  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  In  Callfcmla 


oould. 


Mr.  L«tt.*    If  thiy  »>s4  »  ol«^»''  ^*  *"•'  °"*'^*  ""' 


under 


ths  Sixteen  TreatieB. 

Mr.  Merrier..    I  did  not  s«i>po».  that  epffl.  to  question. 

jSr.  Letts.    I  do  not  think  that  can  be  douhted. 

Hr.  Collett.    At  the  ti»e  thie  hlU  wa.  draw,  eipert 
lai^era  examined  that  particular  feature.  Judge  Bator.  «r.I*a. 
end  outside  mn  were  asked  ce  to  thet  one  feature. 

Br.  Letts.    The  situation  wnld  be  this,  an  Indian  or 
a  hand  of  Indla«.  or  tribe,  sould  eo»>e  In  and  sue.  and  thw 
wuU  have  to  prove  that  thay  had  so»e  rights  growing  out  of 
those  Sixteen  Treaties,  and  neo.s.erily  all  others  «Ottld  be 
excluded  fn.m  any  partlolpatlon  in  the  fund  that  «uld  be 

aet  up.  V  .v  — 

Ir.  Berrlm.    I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  m  other 

.^^rpretatlOB. 

Mr,  Letts.  Do  you  understand  It  otherwise? 

Br.  Lea.  1  think  that  the  right  wist  cone  out  of  the  • 
eighteen  Treaties.  ?hi.  Is  sufficiently  broad  to  bring  In 
all  who  hove  any  concern  under  those  treaties. 


gr.  I-tt..    That  ^U  «en  that  only  .ppwxUeteljr 
,^  ^U  of  XU  Indian,  of  Cali*>rnia  .^i  ban.flt  .,  thl. 

'""T/.urrt...   n  that  ti».  Cia«-i««]  -"-^^^^ 

^.,  than  half  th.  trl...  in  a.Ufo«U  -' ;-7- J,;„f  ** 
1  taa,  th«  an.    Th.  «.rX,  ...nta  of  th.  Indian  Offlc. 

kDo«  only  a  part  of  tht.. 

Mr.  Utts.    I  und.ti.tana  thoe.  treat!..  ..r.  •!«»•« 

bv  atent  400  ohl.f.  'tA  haod  ■.«•  ...... 

By  BMBu.  ■»-  .,„.j  V-  that  Ban?  IndlMi.* 

Br.  Utt..    HO,  «ny  trib..  aid  th.,  r.pr.«rt? 
gr.«.rrl-n.    I  tet.  rot  looVa  that  .p.    I  oan  d. 

that  ana  B«t  th.  tmibor  raxy  clo.ely. 

1  think  that  «nld  h.  T.l«.hX.  for  n.  to 


Kr*  L«tt8« 


knon* 


'Stare 


„pr..«te  ISO  trlh...  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Kr.  Itorrla-.    That  .tat.r.«.t  I.  Inoorr.      _ 

«,  .0  oalLd  .trlh...  .«>tlon.a  i^A^.^'^'  "'*  '^' 

^t  126.  ana  «,r.  t^n  half  of  ^'^'^  ";^^/;  ;.„,. 
Ur.  Lotts.    DO..  tW.  Includ.  half  th.  C.llf«la 

Indian.?  ^^^^  ,^1£  th. 

Br.  S.rrlaB.    Th.  Tr.8ti«a  mention  i.a 

«...      -«l»  those  that  uhlte  «en  had  oone  in 
trlbea  of  the  Stat.-only  those  «a  ^  .„  tj,.„ 

contact  ,1th.    Ana  no  on.  tao«  toaay  *t  r^ea    n  thoe. 
contact  .m  ^^^  ^^^  „^h.rla.. 

Eighteen  treetiea  are  iriu« 
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Sn  Lttts,    Let  me  suggect  thct  you  prepare  a  little 
eztenflien  of  your  rwiBrks  thct  can  bo  handed  to  ut  for 
the  printed  record* 

Ir.  Merrlam.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  th»t« 

The  ntDnber  of  socplled  tribes  mentioned 
in  the  Mghteen  Treaties  ie  126.    More  than  helf  of  these  ere 
▼illagee,  leevli^  ebout  56  as  aotael  tribee*    The  total  num- 
ber of  tribes  in  Oalifbmia  i«  sp.:roxi«8tely  225.    The  number 
of  tribes  not  given  In  the  Treaties  and  not  Imom  to  the 
Indian  Oosniss^i oners  of  1851-1852  is  about  175* ] 

fir»  Merriara.    As  1  understand  the  two  Bills,  the  Baker 
Bill  permits  the  descendants  of  the  Eighteen  Treaty  groups-^ut 
not  any  other  Indians  in  the  3tate.-to  enter  suit  in  the 
Oora-t  of  Claias;  and  if  the  suit  is  mjn.  proof  of  descent 
from  one  of  the  Treaty  tribes  is  required  before  any  Indian 

oan  benefit* 

ir«  Letts.    Proa  your  experience  how  much  of  a  burden 

will  that  put  on  them  individually? 

Kr.  Slerrio^.     It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  descent 
owing  to  the    non-existence  of  the  old  people ^ho  knew  the 
facts,    i  nunber  of  Indians  whose  names  eppeerin     -he  Treaties 
are  not  knoim  to  the  oldest  men  of  the  tribes  today. 

Hr*  Letts.    Bo  the  Indians  there  keep  any  records? 

Kr.  Merriem.    None  whatever. 


Xr*  Letts* 


the  old  people  die  off  thigr  just  get 


part  of  it  end  that  comes  dowa  in  that  mixed  form* 
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Mr.  Merriam.    This  is  wfcct  the  old  men  ttll  me  in 
regard  to  those  nf-mos     (for  I  hare  heen  over  the  ncmee  signed 
to  thote  tref  tl9s  ^th  £  consideroble  number  of  the  trihes 
to  eee  ^ho»  they  recognized;  they  recognised  very  few.)    The 
old  men  tell  me  that  In  certein  cijses  the  nsmea  in  the 
Treetles  are  not  neraes  of  hesd  men  or  ohief?.     The  Indians 
'were  suepicicus,  they  had  b^en  so  often  deceived  especially 
during  the  early  mining  days  when  by  false  pretences  they 
w«re  trapped  end  butchered— .inri  ted  to  a  psfioe  meeting  for  a 
friendly  talk  snd  a  ''big  feed"  and  then  treBcherouely  massacred. 
That  has  happmed  again  and  cgein.    There  had  been  mt^ssecres 
of  Indians  on  Clear  Lake,  on  Sscramento,  ioCloud,  Trinity  and 
Klamath  Hi  vers,  in  Hay  Pork  Valley  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.    The  Indians  hf;d  become  euepiciouff  and  would  not  send 
their  chiefs  end  heed  men  but  sent  ordinary  men»  so  if  they 
were  killed,  it  would  not  tn^ke  so  muoh  difference  to  the  tribe. 
Tiiis  sxplains  the  circumstance  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  signers  of  the  !?i^teen  Treaties  are  unknown  to  even  the 
old  men  of  the  tribes.    The  old  men  say,    *»We  did  not  know 
end  our  neichbor!?  did  not  know  ai^y  such  aenj     they  must  haTS 
been  co  inon  ordinary  men,  althoucb  there  were  some  chiefs, 
some  importent  men,  among  them". 

Uvm  Lea,     I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 

tho  ward,  ''bands",  is  used  her©# 

Mr*    Kerriom.    The  tsm  band  usually  raesns  tho  people 

of  e  Tillage. 
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Ir*  Lea.     A  different    tern  than  triba? 

Kr^  aerrim*    Yw.     It  is  e  similcr  tew  but  Indicates 
8  srealler  unit.    Thus  e  Tillege  cr  rcncherla  la  usuelly  the 
home  cf  a  stated  hond,  «hile  £  tribe  usually  consists  of  a 

number  of  bands. 

Mr.  Lea.     In  section  6.  It  reads:     "^or  the  purpose  of 
this  sot  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Callfemla  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  In  California  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their 

descendants.'* 

tlhat  does  that  mean? 

ir.  Merriam*  It  nesna  thet  the  Indiens  referred  to  in 
the  Bill  mast  haTe  been  residents  of  Oelifomia  '^at  the  time 
of  the  fcUeged  deprivation  of  their  lends". 

i^r.  Lea.    Does  thtt  restrict,  other  then  aiggested  a 
few  moments  ego,  Indlens  coming  in  from  outside  the  borders? 

«r,  llerrlam.    Kot  to  any  extent,  because  the  number  of 
Indlms  from  outside  the  ->t'te  Is  small— almost  negligible. 
There  are  meny  mere  cases  ^vhere  Indians  of  one  tribe  have 
r^rt'ied  into  other^lSigs^"^ In ^1 'number  of  California  tribes 
9t  few  Indians  are  left  that  It  is   Impossible  for  a  man  to 
merry  a  women  of  his  o^n  tribe,  tnd  when  he  ncrrles,  theP^'aO' 
tice  iin  laost  tribes  is  that  he  gees  «lth  the  waan  wherever 
0he  lives,  for  as  a  rule  mother  right  preTsils.    Often  a  man 
end  wife  ornnot  speak  the  same  laiguagc;    we  find  cases  of 
thct  sort  all  over  California  today,  plenty  of  them. 
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Br.  Lee.    For  an  Indian  to  ettabllsh  hi«  right  tinder 
thlt  act  It  Might  ^  ▼'^ly  difficult  for  him  to  shew  from 
Just  wtot  band  or  tribe  he  originated? 

Kr.  Merrlam.    They  always  knoTj,  and  as  a  rule  the 
■other's  line  Is  the  deteralnlng  factor.    There  Is  no  ques* 
tlon  as  to  one's  mother,  but  oftwa  a  question  as  to  the  father. 

Mr.  Lea.    Would  the  »otii«r*s  line  deterolne  the  band 

V 

or  tribe? 

Mr.  Herri an.    les. 

Mr.  Lee.    Hot  the  father. 

Mr.  Merrlam.    Sometimes,  but  In  most  tribes  the  mother. 

tfr.  Lea.    By  custom. 

Mr.  Merrlam.    By  the  lew  end  practice  of  most  primitive 
peoples.     In  Oellfomie  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  do 
not  know  their  father's  lenguege.  but  all  know  the  mother's 
language  because  they  have  been  brought  up  by  the  mother. 
They  all  speak  the  mother's  lapguage. 

Mr.  Lea.    How  many  different  lenguages  do  you  have  an 
Ides  were  spoken  among  the  tribes  thet  were  represented  by 
the  signatures  to  those  El^fiteen  Treaties? 

Mr.  Merrlam.    That  can  be  figured  up.    There  were  In 

^Unguages  that  differ      from  one 
another  as  much  as  English  from  Spanish;  a^nd  .ti9r9  ere  today 
In  Callfonila  approxiraetely  150  dialects  differing  from  one 
another  about  as  much,  we  may  say,  as  English  from  German. 
If  you  know  a  languege,  you  mj  understand  many  words  of  a 
nelghborli^,  dialect  but  the  majority  you  will  not  know. 


California  at  least 
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Ab  8  ruldt  Indiens  exaggerate  the  differenoea  in  their 
dialeote,  but  In  eome  oaeea  they  ninimlse  them*    Sonetlnea 
an  Indian  haa  liTed  so  long  on  the  border  lend  between  two 
tribes  that  he  usee  both  lenguagea  freely;  he  may  till  you 
they  are  eaaentially  the  eame  ^en  they  are  totally  different, 
^ia  haa  happ«aad  to  me  aeveral  timea^^the  laat  tlma  only  a 
few  nontha  ago.    Than  there  are  borrowed  worda.    An  Irdian 
heara  a  atrange  word  that  pleaaea  hia  ear*    Ha  finda  out  what 
it  meana  btA  edopta  it*    Than  other*  pick  it  up.  and  it  ia 
aoon 


in  the  language*     In  a  few  yeara  the  people 
foxget  that  it  ia  a  borrowed  wrd.  ^*^*  »»•  ^"  ^™  ^»  «»^^  languagj 
Mr*  Letta*    Hotr  many  of  theae  languagea  do  you  under* 

a tend? 

Ir.  Marriem*     I  do  not  underatand  any  of  them  well, 
and  only  a  few  at  all.     1  used  to  learn  enou^  nouns  or  names 
of  objeota  to  apeak  about  250  worda,  but  narer  knew  the  Terba, 
which  are  very  difficult  and  irregular.    The  Indians  would  be 
amaaed,  thi  king  I  could  apeak  their  language,     I  never  could 
really  apeak  any  Indian  Iraigufige,  for  I  never  krew  the  verba, 
but  by  uaing  Indian  nouna  with  Kngliah  verba  the  Indiana  were 
completely  deceived  end  thoug^it  I  knew  veatly  more  than  I 
ever  did  know.    It  one  time  I  did  knew  enough  to  make  myaelf 
underatood  In  about  ten  of  the  lenguagea*    Many  of  the  dlelecta 
are  much  alike,  otherc  ere  very  different. 

Among  the  12  tribes  of  Pit  River  Indisna,  ten  apeak 
aaeantifllly  the  eame  dialect,  while  two  speak  entirely  differ* 
ant  dialeota  of  a  remotely  related  language* 
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Mr.  Lee.    lour  Judgment  tiould  be  thet  If  the  relief 
granted  by  «il9  bill  ehould  be  confined  to  the  Sixteen 
Treatlee.  the  ben.fioierle.  of  it  ehould  be  all  the  Indians 
of  Caiifonila  at  that  tine,  or  the  deecendente  of  all  the 

Indians  at  that  tlM? 

Mr.  Mtrrlei..    I  ««1«  iB"""  *»•  Kphtew  Treat  lee. 
«•  are  mo«lly  reepo-lble  for  the  ereet  wong  done  the 
Indian,  of  Oallfornla.    In  the  oa.e  of  the  plaine  Irdlwe. 
the  Blaokfeet .Sioux      and  other  tribe.  Ao  realeted  our 
.ncro.ah«.Bt .  our  GoT.««nt  .nede  wr  upon  the.  and  conquered 
them;  nererthele..  our  OoT.m«ent  conceded  ind.btedne..  and 
paid  th«  m  one  «y  or  another.  .ometl»e«  «illion.  of  dol- 
lare;  but  In  Celifomla  w  went  In  and  oonflecated  th.    In- 
dian*, country  and  murdered  nultltude.  of  the»;  we  did  not 
mate  actual  .ar  .gelnat  the»  b.coaee  th^  «"  »»-«'"". 
Indlm.  am  did  not  too.  ho«  to  fight,  and  yet  ^  hate  paid 
the-  nothing  for  the  land.  w.  oonfl.ested  and  fro.  lAloh  our 


htsndrede 


Mr*  I««e« 


Omitting  the  matter  of  the  pest,  notwlth- 


-^  *•*  fv.fthtkT  then  the  Elditeen  Trestles  • 
standing  lAiether  we    gP  eny  further  imn  iin»  i^*s^ 

ee  to  the  extent  of  the  relief,  whether  we  do  or  not.  l»  It 
your  judgment  that  the  deeoendante  of  eXl  Indlms  in  Call- 

fomlt  should  be  Included? 

Mr.  Herrlim.    Ifec  ohHouely  oil  should  he  Included. 
W  the  nohteen  Treaties  ..ny  would  he  left  out.  hut 
m  sUpl.  iustio.    811  should  he  imluded  because  the  lands 
of    all  were  taken  from  ^m. 
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I 

■r.  Li8.  Should  m  not  go  furthor  end  oey  for  tho 
bonoflt  of  ell  Indiant  now  In  the  Steto,  ^eoeuae  we  hero 
tho  serae  obligation  twyaWl^  «»  Indlen  as  another? 

Hr.  Merrlaa*     If^  we  not  a  native  of  California,  he 
^uld  not  here  srffered  fwm  the  oonflec.  tlon  of  Callfomla 
lajdt.    There  are  nany  Indiana  iho  drift      ahout.  largely 
for  the  reaeon  I  hate  mentioned,  that  a  nan  might  not  be 
able  to  find  a  irc«Bn  of  hit  own  tribe,  and  wonld  go  to  an- 
other  tribe,  marry,  and  lite  wllh  that  tribe.    ThU  le  one 
of  the  oaueee  of  ml« takes  In  published  records  for  the 
reason  that  i*ilte  people  nsaally  assime  that  all  Indians 
found  at  a  particular  Tillage  belong  there  and  speak  Its 

But  the  person  Interviewed  may  belong  to  a  for- 


language 


language 


whl<A  he  Is  litlng.  If  howerer  he  will  glte  you  eren  ten 
words  of  his  language,  you  will  hate  the  key.  I  encounter 
oases  of  this  kind  etery  year. 

Mr.  Lea*    The  migration  or  motement  of  the  Indians 
has  been  mostly  In  the  last  thirty  years-wlthln  State  lines? 

Mr.  Merrloa.     I  do  not  think  the  State  line  amounts  to 

IndiuM.  l>ott>  as  Indlvidueli  and  e«  ranotorl%  '•and",  dtt    ng 

th.  SpMlth  po...s«lon  »d  tt.  first  do.«  yw"  rf  th. 
A«rioan  oeoupeno,  th«  dating  th.  pa.t  50  or  .t.b  75  y.r.. 

Th«M  BOTements  -.re  th.  r.9ult  of  atrooltlM    perpetrated. 

.     ;■      »„;i  i.tur  V  the  ABtrloBiw,  In  the 
first  hy  the  Spanlords.  and  la tar  oy  ^o" 
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acay 


ranoheria.-wr.  dwtroy.d  or  foro«l  to  fl.e  for  th«lr 
lires.    During  the  Speni*  oooupanoy  thou«and.  of  Indima 
,.re  n«.ded  to  talld  anl  aoric  in  the  Bi.eion.  and  to  att.nl 
the  .T.r  inoreaaine  herd..  lAile  in  the  early  day.  of  the 
American  occupwoy  -any  of  the  gold  ae-ker.  went  to  the 
ranoh.riaa  for  »-«  a»a  «  «»!•»•*•  "^l"*  *•»  ^M^n^ 
th.  houw.  and  oarried  off  the  objwt.  of  th.ir  Ti.it. 

On.  of  th.  -ore  a.n.ati*nBl  of  th.  nwro«  tatohori.. 
of  Xndia«  by  th.  Sp«,iard.  in  Ei..lon  day.  took  plac.  on 
tt.  lo«er  part  of  Stanlalaua  ri«r  and  «.  thn.  de.cribed 
h,  on.  of  th.  perpetrator..  Jose  Baria  i«Bdor.  Seo<«d  Ueut 

of  the  wp.ditions 
■   "We  took  the  hoatile  Indira  «honurt.«d^ji^^ 

i4^^*®?^  *IJJL      Ihan  whtn  th«y  were  on  our 

end  l»'ii««  5^gS'ch?i8Uan8  fron  the  erlwnors,  end 
*';  ■•^''K«if  in-,  0^  iile  theie  ««?•  forced  onttjeir 
l^oSf  inl^^^S^rJ^Sd  ^re  B.de  to  undoratand  thqy 

•  ^r^?^«S^  JSt^^'^^Ses^  w5?e%led  Sith  lenoos.  The 
killed  by  this  P*?°^:i.*?J^-Jvl  those  oxecutlonf  ^  , 
lieutenant  did  jot  wnt  to  ^«*j^S;^ered  thet  if  I 
because  le  had  no  cj^J^SJ.^^    ^    ^^xd  do  the 

^""S  %f the  «Sy  tteioo  Christians  .rere  Wiled  In 
same.    On  *"f^^^5„  .' teiwe^i.    w©  reached  the  camp 
the  manner  el^e^lL •ig-^at^r^^ith  the  100  Gentile 
;SiSUre!'r/''  ie  VeutinSnt^'told  m  to  decide 
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what  i««  ^est  to  do.     I  enewered  5}!Li^J«tUn- 
wottld  >)«  to  ahoot  the  prlaonore,  first  chrisUjn- 

roBBlneci  end  they  ell  fell. 
Another  oaae  Is  that  of  the  burning  ellve  of  about 
70  Indians,  men,  wo«a»  aid  children,  aocuted  of  how 
steeling,    Th«y  bed  been  driven  Into  one  of  their 
t.w>.«^l«  (eweef^hon^ee).  ^Icb  vas  set  en  fire.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  officer  in  charge ,  Ueut.  Jose  Pranciacc 

Falonares: 

-At  once  th^re  was  e  great  bis r.e  jf^^^j/JJ^Ji'"* 
fltlnc  the  #iole  conntrv.    By^  the  ligh«  «©  ^SfiS^Ar. 
?;«  that  happened  inaiJe.     f « •  ??f ?^!;jLf ^J^^^^^ 
wore  ell  in  confusion,  viewing  with  terrified  evee 

the  progrese  that  the  doTOu  Ing  jl«»5?J^22^5*  -S; 
SaVffioSJnt  the  opening  ijade  by  the  flamwbw^^^^ 

•nod.  and  new  snd  effecting  scenes  J«j;  Pf^J'^^'^ 
tS  oSr  Sight*    From  jo»nt  to  ««ff  *  ^K'J?!! 
tarrible  cries  and  ahrieks  of  peln  wore  feara. 
w2  Silieved  that  the  Indians,  forood  by  the  fire, 
Ml  c^  out  finaUy-    But 'wo  ^eremla  taken,  for 
Soon  we™w  the  teaeeoal  burning  on  eH  fides. •.. 
Anally  the  roof  fell  In  with  a  g^gstnolae  ..... 
C?e&ned  to  the  pueblo  ^i^^^ul  having  fired  a 

slngirghot  or  taking  our  guns  £]S?.l^!^FnSoSS?Srted 
anrfull  of  admiration  for  the  S?«^i-l«;,  ^-^J?'?!';:® " 
IndlSa]  who  nrefered  death^by  fire  rather  than  to 
surrender  to  their  enemies. 
At  another  time  the  same  officer,  Palomares,  set  out 
to  punish  Indians  ^c  had  robbed  his  poultry  yard.    He  and 
his  soldiers  surprised  them,  all  in  number,  at  breakfast 
and  killed  four,  taking  the  other  two  as  pris 


Of  these 
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he  remarks: 

"I  coranfinded  ray  compcnlorffi  to  tie  thea  hand  and 
foot  end  atrotch  them  out  face  up.     They  did  ao," 

Of  one  of  hla  tictlmfl  he  oontinnea; 

♦♦1  dug  out  hla  ayea  with  the  point  of  ay  daper 
and  then  ordered  that  he  be  set  free  in  that 
deaoiate  mountain* 

Ifhat  he  did  to  the  other  la  too  reroltlng  to  deaorlhe* 


The 


baliqr 


not  deoelTO  oureeltea  ea  to  the  happeiiliigB  under  the 

i 

Amerloan  rule  that  followed,  for  aoae  of  the  nany  atroo* 
Itlea  and  naaaaorea  aubaequent  to  the  Anerloan  poaaeealon 
were  hardly  leea  frightful*    In  llay  18S0  a  Iblted  Statea 
army  officer  Capt,  K.  Lyon  marched  hla  troopa  to  Clear 
Lake  where  they  droTO  the  I?4jUan»  to  m  laland  and 
butchered  "no  leac  than  eo^^roelleTed    they  had  killed 

I 

a  much  larger  number.    Ifhetted  by  this  exploit,  he  oroaaed 

> 

the  Ulyakma  Mount  sine  to  Buaslan  Elver  where,  •*on  an  laland 
formed  by  a  slough  from  Huaslen  Eiver"  hla  men  surrounded 
a  ranoherla  of  unarmed  Yoklah  Indiana  who  came  out  to  look 
at  the  atrange  ¥hlt8  men.  ^len  at  cloae  range,  the  Captain 
ordered  hia  men  to  fire*  In  his  official  report  to  the 
War  Dept.  he  remerka  of  the  Indlena:" 

^'aa  they  oould  not  escepe.  the  island  soon  became  a 

perfect  alaufihter  P?n...ip«  ?T\**',?H}?fii  S!SC*  ?f  ^^ 

report  at  not  leas  than  75.  and  I  have  little  doubt  it 

extended  to  maarly  double  that  number* 
The  Indiana  tell  me  that  126  were  killed. 


v^ii^^r:' 
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Thert  vtrt  nany  other  metsaoros  by  the  Anerioant 
but  It  nottld  b«  going  too  far  to  mention  the  horrora  of 
those  perpetrated  on  Indian  laXpnd  in  HuDboldt  Bay*  on 
Trinity,  Klamath,  MoCloud,  end  Sacramento  Hi  tore,  on 
Tulo  Lake,  and  in  '^oott  Yalley,  or  the  persietent  hunting 
of  Indiana  In  and  adjaoe»t  to  Bound  Talley  In  1859  ss 
reeorded  In  a  P4eport  of  a  Comn  ttee  of  the  Oallforoie 
legialaturi  pablished  in  1360, 

On  April  16,  1859  a  California  neiwpaperCtheKarya- 
Tille  Weekly  Kxprese)  sent  lone  that  nen  were  hired  to  hunt 
Indians  being  paid  ^'ao  maoh  for  eaeh  aoalp  or  some 
aatiafaotoiy  erldenee  that  they  had  been  killed*    The  money 
haa  been  made  up  by  aubacrlption*'* 

fh€  Commit  9  loner  of  Indie  n  Affairs  in  hie  Be  port  for 
the  jeer  1863  statea: 

"The  condition  of  the  Indiana  of  Oalifemia  ia  one  of 
peculiar  hardahip,  and  i  know  of  no  people  who  hate  more 
righteous  olains  upon  the  juatioe  and  liberality  of  the 
AmTicm  people.     Owing  to  the  dlecoTory  of  ita  mines, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
oli?nate,  tliat  State  within  a  few  years  oLsi  beoame  the 
recipient  of  e  tide  of  eraigration  almost  unexaraplad  in 
•  history,     Down  to  the  time  of  the  ooramerce;nent  of  this 
emigrfctlon  nature  aupplief^  kH  the  \?8nta  of  the  Indiana 
in  DrofusioD,     They  lived  in  the  midst  of  tba  greatest 
abuhlecoe,  and  nere  free,  contented,  and  happy.     The 
QKiigration  began,  tnd  every  pert  of  the  3tate  was  over- 
run, as  it  were,  in  a  day.    Ill,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
fertile  Tallevs  were  seized;   the  mountain  gulches  and 
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A  oomparl-on  of  th.  t«.  Bills  t.for.  your  Oo«ltt.. 
*,*,    Flr.t.  tlBt  th.  BBlcr  Bill  proTld..  onl,  for  th. 
Klghfn  Troat,  Indian..  ->d  m«i-  P«'^  "^  *«7*  ^ 

th.  .ight.«  imty  tri.^.,  It  pctpon..  p-;^^';;"* "' 

for  an  Ind.flnlt.    n«»>..r  of  years  pending  the  s.ttl«^.«t 
of  a  suit  IB  the  Ooart  of  Claims;  It  1.  sH'-t  ->"  to  ho, 
th.  Indl«B  ar.  to  h^.flt  In  case  of  th.  -Inning  of  th. 
.„lt,  and  It  fall,  to  prorld.  for  th.  a*.lnl.tratlo.  of  th. 
fund,  requiring  .upple-Bt^l  ^•eisl^tlon. 

Sh.  Kahn  Bill  .tart,  out  b,  ad«itting  th.  great  «.ng 
done  th.  Indiana,  It  proposes  to  s.ttle  now.  once  for  all, 
U  I.  oonatructLe  and  P«,ldes  i™..diat.  relief  of  pr.s«^ 

V      i„«4««  thfl  Indiene  In  solitary,  livawe 
oltlful  oondltions  by  pleoing  the  maiBiw 

oondltlons  m  decent  ho^^.  and  on  a  stahl.  self-u.port  «g 
^»l,  in  agriculture  or  other  ooouj-tlon  .here  they  «.y  ha.e 

8  ohanoe  to  h.oo«e  actual  citi/..ne. 

*«  ...  to  -he  the  salient  features  of  tue 
These  eppeer  to  b.  w  ne  me  »»■• 


One 


wronga 


I^lens.      The  Kahn  Bill  P«.id.s  for  the  creation  o    a^- 
.,,.ion  to  finally  settle  the  ^ole  «>tt.r.    The  Ba..r  Bill 
XMT.S  th.  future  In  abeyane.. 

gr.  L.tt..    BO  you  prefer  on.  BUI  to  th.  other? 
,r.  «.ma-.    I  prefer  th.  Kahn  BlU.  h.U.Tlng  U  to 
^  ,,  far  th.  h.tt.r  of  th.  t^.    Before  th.  Kahn  Bllli.. 
4««  I  supported  th.  Ea.er  BlU.  on  the  grow^d  that  It  ,a. 


i 


...  ..  r nS-i  *?:».  ^,\tl. 
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the  Diet  availablft— the  onlj  one  then  aYslleble— the  only 
hope  of  relief  for  any  of  the  California  Indlani.    But  I 
oottld  never  underetsna  ^y  a  relief  measure  should  he 
limited  to  the  pignen?  of  the  Eighteen  Treaties,  Instead 
of  piDTlding  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  State^ 

Mr.  Letta.    Doea  Mrs*  Kchn  limit  her  bill  In  that  way? 

Ur*  Merrlrai.    Ko,  the  Kahn  Bill  hat  no  llmitetlone 
at  all.     It  provide?  for  the  relief  of  ell  the  Inaiere  of  the 

State  cf  CelifomlB* 

Mn  Collett.    How  does  It  estehllsh  the  Indiana  of 

the  State  ae  to  who  would  he  entitled  to  ehere? 

Mr.  Merrlsm.     It  alms  to  help  every  Indian  of  the 
State.     It  aim?  to  place  a  fund  In  the  banda  of  an  unsalaried 
conmlsslont  holding  appointinent  from  the  GoTemment  end  the 
State  of  Cellfomls.  to  provide  homes  and  agricultural  lands 
for  Indians.     Tou  know  vi-  the  dreadful  hovels,  shacks,  and 
wloklups  meny  Indians  live  In  «t  present,  and  you  know  hew 
rapidly  they  are  dying  off.     Whole  tribes  have  gone  since  I 
beran  work  In  the  3t8te.     I  have  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  kind  of  homes  they  are  forced  to  live  in  now,  end  elso  of 
e  nuTTber  of  Indians  suffering  from  trachoma.     In  northeastern 
Cali&niis,  the  Indian  Office  superintendent  in  charge  of 
Fort  Bldwell,  Mr.  Grr.y,  told  we  ^hen  I  com  anted  on  the  great 
number  of  tr3chc!nfi  c^esos.  that  50  -jercent  of  his  Indians  h8ve 
trachoma.     I  said  I  thoi#t  the  Indian  Office  had  a  competent 
oculls.t  there  to  treat  traohopyrr.     He  replied  thst  oae  is  sent 
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there  eTexy  tnw  y«er«  for  a  period  of  two  montha.    Between 
times  there  Is  no  treatment  at  aU.     l^he  dieease  ie  con- 
taploui  end  the  school  children  sc^ulre  it.    ihile  ct  Port 
BldTfcll  I  took  a  photogrepH  of  a  group  of  Piute  Indians 
gathered  at  my  car.  without  any  thought  of  »«1«^J^^^^^*^^^"® 
oasest  hut  six  out  of  eight  had  trachoina.  and  tuo^^were  stone 

blind. 

Er.  Bvane.     The    Kahn  Bill  carries  prospectively  an 

appropriation  of  epproximetely  JSO.Oa.OQO. 

Mr.  iterrifcm.     lee;  thtt  is  hefore  any  deduct  ions  art 

gede  for  offset  ohergea* 

Mr.  Evans.     It  eoema  to  m  th»t  such  a  Bill  will  in- 
stantly stageer  the  Congress.     I  speek  only  individually. 
I  see  no  pix)!?peot  of  pespire  any  hill  carrying  any  such 
approprii^tion-     If  that  could  not  he  done,  then  ihet  do  you   ' 
Biggest,  If  you  cannot  put  throw^h  the  Kahn  Bill? 

Mr*  Eerriem.     I  would  surj^eet,  end  have  already 
suggerted,  thst  the  hill  he  so  amended  thet  the  wo-de  "the 
same  ia  hereby  ap.ropiieted*^  (page  5.  line  7)  he  changed  to 
read,  -the  sane  is  herehy  authorized  to  he  appwpriieted".  and 
that  the  appropriation  he  spread  over  ^  number  of  years,  ten 
years  or  raoiT,  at  the  discretion  of  CoiEreBs,  and  that  enou^ 

ir.  Evans.     I  am  doiihtful  if  t,^»  euthorizetion  of 
appropriation  would  help  yon  any.    Congree^  has  ix^^er  to  do  it 
as  well  09  to  fflplce  fnithorisation. 


u 


Mr.  M«rrlam.    If  the  aoney  were  to  be  nede  sToileWe 
in  smell  amounts  each  year  I  thought  there  would  be  lest 
objection.    The  «nount  in  the  Bill  iwt  arrited  at  by  simply 


assumed 


Ottits  an  acre-    If  the  sum  is  too  ierge  Congress  oould  of 
oourse  reduos  the  ▼aluatlon  per  aw  to  25  «r  eten  10  osnts. 
Ws  put  it  at  60  oente,  a  ▼•tyjlow  estimate,     I  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  demonstrablt  Taluation  ^^Z  from  historical  tridencs 
mid  records  of  sales  of  lend,  but  there  were  few  sales  in  re- 
»ote  parts  of  the  State  and  salsa  of  $6  per  acre  up  were  lim- 
ited to  the  neighborhood  of  Sen  Francisco  Bay  and  Jm  Angelee, 
ihsre.  eren  at  that  time,  the  land  was  very  Taluable.    Thero 
are  statements  in  the  histories  to  the  effect  that  on  the  an- 
nouBcemvit  of  the  American  occui:)etion  land  values  doubled. 

Mr.  Letts.    Whereabouts  do  the  California  Indians  liTS? 
Mr.  Merriaffl*    They  lite  scattered  oyer  many  parts  of  the 
State:     the  so-called  iiief»lon  tribes  in  the  western  part  of 
Southern  Calif omiai  the  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Chemeweve  along  the 
Colorado  Biter;  the  Monacho  in  Owens  tellsy.  the  Panamints  in 
the  Death  Valley  regionj  the  Korthem  Piute  and  Vashoo  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  State;  the  Pit  River  tribes  and  Modoks 


Mewuk 


errs 


west  of  Sacramento  Valley,  the  Athepasten.  Poliklan.  larok. 
Shastan.  Soolahteluk  and  (Siimareko  tribes  in  northern  and  north- 
western  California;  the  Pomoen  end  lukeen  tribes  farther  south 
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(reaching  from  northern  Mendocino  County  nearly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bey;i  the    Olhonean,  Snnesen,  ^eelen,  end  Chnmaeh  tribes 
between  San  Pranolsoo  Bey  and  Santa  Barbara.    Most  of  the 
tribes  hnnted  and  gathered  acomt  and  berries  In  the  aoontalns 
and  had  their  settlements  In  the  lower  oountry* 

In  ttie  ooast  ranges  there  were  many  tribes  and  hundreds 
of  ranoherlai.    On  Uaaeth  Biter  there  lived  three  tribes 
speaking  widely  different  languages  end  haring  a  surprising 
ntffliber  of  ▼lllegee.    Some  years  ago  one  of  »y  daughters  and  I 
rode  on  horseback  through  the  rvgged  canyons  of  namath  RlTsr 
end  located  the  old  Tillage  sites,  and  later  rerlfied  their 
nanes  and  locations  by  the  old  Indians.    To  sum  upt    The  Shaete 
tribe  had  137  ▼llleges  (75  on  Klamath  RiTsr.  28  in  Shasta  and 


Kahootineruk 


55-^in 


As  an  illustration  of  the  memory  of  Indians  you  may  be 
interested  to  kno^  that  many  yecrs  ego  I  ssked  an  old  Shasta 
Chief »  known  as  Shaste  or  Moffit  Greek  Jake,  to  tell  me  the 
names  and  locations  of  the  Tillages  of  his  tribe.  This  he  did. 
and  I  wrote  them  down  on  a  large  scele  map  of  the  region. 
There  were  134.  Several  years  later  I  Tisited  another  old 
chief,  locally  known  as  Bogus  Tom  Smith,  at  his  home  in 
Klamath  Canyon  near  Shovel  Creek,  and  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion. Hs  promptly  sat  down  and  gave  me  the  names  and  positions 
of  135  villBges.  On  returning  to  my  California  home  and  com- 
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paring  the  lists  ani  raps  I  found  that  eaoh  had  given  ma 
2  TiXlfigaa  orerlooked  by  the  other  and  that  134  ware  the 
eana  in  both.    An  azaotly  similar  experienoa  was  bad  with 
the  Karok  Indiana,  i^o  in  1918  gave  me  the  nanae  and  sites 
of  their  93  Tillages  in  Klamath  Caayon*    Compering  these 
with  a  map  on  ^i<^  I  had  platted  the  Tillages  as  giran  m 
by  another  B«"^*r  of  the  tribe ♦  I  found  that  they  agreed  exactly. 
The  prtnoipal  food  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  aoom  mosh, 
fresh  and  dried  salmon  and  eels,  quails,  rabbits*  and  deart 
sapplemented  aocordiqg  to  eeason  by  natire  berries,  nuts,  roots, 
and  greens* 

7ha  nuiribar  of  Tillage  sites  now  knom  for  the  liiole 
State  aaonnts  to  ssTeral  thonsahd,  indicating  that  tha  popnla* 
tion  was  Tary  much  laT^ar  than  ordinarily  sapposed. 

Mr.  Latts.    8aTe  yon  any  other  suggaations  with  raspeet 

to  these  bills? 

Mr*  Merriam*  Ko,  not  more  than  already  stated  exoept 
to  add  that  in  my  Judgment  the  Kahn  Bill,  with  eertain  modi* 
fieationa  that  maybe  made  hereafter,  ahould  prora  helpful  to 
all  the  Indians  of  the  State,  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  tha  Indians  that  the  GoTammant  aooept?  the  moral 
obligation  to  try  to  atone  so  far  as  praotica^^*  ®*  *^^®  *^®* 
for  ttie  wrot^  done  them  in  the  past* 

Ur*  Latts*    We  appreciate  your  statement  rery  much. 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  CVLIFORNIA 


House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Wednesday^  May  5,  192G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  F.  D.  Letts  (chaii- 

man)  presiding.  .  t    t        •     /-«  t 

Mr.  Letts.  This  hearing  is  on  two  bills  relating  to  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  one,  H.  R.  8036,  introduced  by  the  later  Mr.  Raker ;  and  the 
other,  H.  R.  9497,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Kahn. 

The  bills  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  bills  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[H.  R.  8036^  Sixty -ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the 

Court  of  Claims 

Be  it  enacted  W  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature 
that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratifie<l  by  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California,  which  said 
treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  President  Fill- 
more for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by  deprivation  of  the 
lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  compensate  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  for  lands  occupied 
and  claimed  by  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  and  which  lands  are 
claimed  to  have  been  talten  from  them  without  compensation,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said 
tribes  or  bands  from  the  United  States ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  either  party 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  such  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands  against  the  United  States,  and 

to  enter  Judgment  thereon.  .    .,         ,    „      ..^, 

Sec  2  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 
presented  to  anv  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1851  (Ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  judg- 
ment for  said  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the 
compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said  treaties,  including  the  lands 
described  In  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with 
interest  thereon  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of 
the  judgment.  Any  judgment  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
upon  any  claim  or  claims  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
pleade<l  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sums 
paid  to  or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  shall 
be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments- 
or  expenditures  to  have  been  made.  ,       .,  ,  ,  «  ^u« 

Sec  3  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the  provisions  of  this: 
act  shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition,  which  shall  be  filed  within  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment Any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  a  final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim  that  has  been  filed  under  the 
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provisions  of  this  act  may  be  joined  as  a  party  plaintiff  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  said  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  petition  shall  be  signed  and  veri- 
fied by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed  by  the  claimants  under  contract 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Verification  may  be  upon  infor- 
mation and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.  Official  letters,  papers,  documents, 
and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence  and 
the  departments  of  the  Government  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys 
access  to  such  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
premises. 

Sec.  4.  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys 
employed  by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in  such  action. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided  for  in  said  judgment  the  court 
shall  decree  an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred 
in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other  than  that  provided 
for  in  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  otherwise 
direct. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  construed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants. 

Sec.  7.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall 
cause  a  roll  to  be  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.  Said 
roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claimants,  their  agents 
and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  within  two  years  after  its  approval 
present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application  in  writing 
for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.  At  any  time  within  two  and 
one-half  years  after  the  approval  of  this  act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  to  alter  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share 
under  this  act. 
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iH.  B.  0497,  sixty-ninth  Congress,  Brat  session] 

A  BILL  To  provide  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Indians  of  California  for  lanrta 
taken  from  them  under  the  eighteen  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  and  without  treaty 
and  under  subsequent  court  decisions  for  which  no  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
made :  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  Includ" 
Ing  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  of  said  administration  mciua- 

Whereas  in  1851  and  1852  there  weie  eoncluded  between  a  large  nroDortion 
of  the  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  eighteen  treaties,  under  which  certain 
Indian  tribes  in  California,  represented  by  four  hundred  and  one  chiefs 
captains  and  headsmen,  bound  their  tribes  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  United  states  and  to  accept  certain  lands  as  a  perpetual  assignment 
to  them  l>y  the  Government  in  lieu  of  all  other  lands  to  which  these  Indians 
had  the  right  of  possession  from  hundreds  of  years  of  undisturbed  occupancv 
and  also  the  right  of  possession  under  the  laws  of  Mexico  prior  to  the 
cession  of  California  to  tlie  United  States :  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  early  recognition  of  tlie  claim  of  prior  o(!cupancv  in  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  the  following  communication,  drawn  up  bv  (Jeneml  K  ox 
Secre  ary  of  War    and  transmitted  to  Congress  on  June  15. -1780    bv  GVorge 
W  ashington.  President  of  the  United  States :  •••".»    w  urge 

•'  The  Indians,  being  the  prior  occupants,  possess  the  right  of  soil      it  can 
not  be  taken  from  them  unless  by  their  free  consent,  or  by  riSt     f  Von  nfi 
in  cast  of  a  .,ust  war.     To  dispossess  them  on  any  othe/prim  i pie  wo       t. 
a  gro.ss  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature   aiid  of  ti.ni  fii.iinV  l- 
justice  which  is  the  glory  of  a  nation":  and  *  <li.stnbutivc 


Whereas  due  to  the  great  influx  of  white  immigrants  into  (  alifojjnia  dur- 
ing the  gold  rush  of  1849  and  succeeding  .vears  and  their  insistence  on  unre- 
stricted rights  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  never  carried  out.  but  on  the  ot her 
hand,  all  of  the  lands  which  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  were  taken  from  them,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  he 
amis  to  whi.h  thev  were  promised  title  under  the  terms  of  said  treaties, 
and  title  to  said  lands,  taken  as  aforesaid,  together  with  title  to  other  lands 
iK.sLessed  by  other  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  with  whom  no  treaties 
were  ever  made,  was  assumed  by  the  United  States  without  process  of  law 
and  has  since  been  patented  in  a  greater  i^art  to  other  persons :  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  more  civilized  or  so-called  Mission  Indians  ol^  Califoinla, 
who  were  in  occupation  of  lands  granted  to  other  persons  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Mexico  with  express  reservations  protecting  the  nglit 
of  occupation  of  such  Indians,  failed  to  receive  the  protection  promised  by 
"he  Government  of  the  United  States  as  specified  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 

"  WhfreasTs'a"??sult  of  said  failure  to  ratify  the  treaties  made  with  certain 
Indians  bv  its  dulv  authorized  commissioners,  and  of  said  failure  to  make 
anrireatL  at  all' with  certain  other  Indians  before  assuming  title  to  the 
lands  occupied  bv  them,  the  United  States  Government  and  its  patentees 
have  obtained  without  compensatum  not  only  the  areas  set  aside  as  reserva- 
tions under  the  eighteen  unconfirmed  treaties  but  also  all  of  the  lands  originally 

possessed  by  said  Indians:  and 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  white  invasion  of  California  the  whole  of  the 
land  now  included  In  the  State  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Ind.an  tribes, 
the  boundaries  of  which  tribes  were  as  definitely  fixed  as  those  between  our 

States  and  counties :  and  ,  ^^^    «,.„  n,.>„ 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  contains  one  hundred  and  fift.v-hve  lliou- 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  s(iuare  miles  of  land,  or  ninety-nine  million 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  land  acres  all 
of  which  originally  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  by  the  native  Indian  tribes, 

'^"whereas  the  Government  has  derived  from  sales  of  parts  of  the  P"Wic 
domain  in  California,  the  greater  part  of  which  w-as  ''e'l*'*' .t©  the  United 
States  bv  the  Indians  under  the  terms  of  said  eighteen  treaties,  ovei  ?f.,- 
785  000  i\p  to  June  30,  1918.  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
CommissKmers  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  15)20.  ^vhile.  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  land  the  California  Indians  have  been  awarded  during  the 
seventv-flve  vears  that  have  elapsed  since  these  treaties  were  made  amounts  to 
less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  a  per  capita  acreage 
as  of  1025  of  less  than  twenty-our  acres,  most  of  which  land  is  wholly  unnt 
for  <'ultlvation  or  even  liabitation :  and  .,     ,  ^.    ^  * 

Whereas  it  is  an  established  historic  fact  universally  admitted  that  great 
iniustice  has  been  done  the  Indians  of  California  by  confiscating  their  lands 
by  driving  hundreds  of  them  in  the  dead  of  winter  through  rain  and  mud  and 
snow  to  faraway  unlegal  "  reservations "  -men,  women,  and  little  children, 
including  the  old.  the  feeble,  and  the  sick— many  perishing  on  the  way  from 
hardship  and  the  brutality  of  the  drivers,  by  forcing  thousands  into  remote 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  State,  by  depriving  them  of  their  '>"t"7l  f«Pf. 
thereby  causing  many  to  die  of  starvation,  by  imprisoning  them  for  killing 
detr  or  taking  fish,  by  Inoculating  them  with  fatal  diseases,  and  on  several 
occasions  bv  massacrelng  large  numbers  in  cold  blood,  while  for  a  perlo<l  of  at 
Sflftee^SrM  1845^1864)  In  certain  parts  of  the  State  they  were  hunted 
and  shot  down  with  little  or  no  pretext :  and 

Whereas  since  1848.  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  transterring  abso- 
lute twssession  of  California  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  was  confirmed. 
SXs  of  tC  Uniteil  States  have  occupied  millions  ,.f  acres  rightfully  be  ong- 
ing  to  Indians  and  have  profited  from  the  use  thereof  by  hundreds  ot  millions 

"'whereas  it"ts  now  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  such  reparation  as  can 
be  made  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  surviving  descendants 
of  all  of  the  Indians  of  California  from  whom  said  lands  were  taken  without 
compensation  through  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaties  ina.le 
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and  entered  into  in  1851  and  1852.  and  through  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Governtffent  to  make  treaties  with  other  uncivilized  Indians  before  assuming 
title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  through  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  afford  protection  to  or  compensation  for  the  possessory  nghts  of  California 
Indians  to  lands  occupied  by  them  under  the  Mexican  law  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  the  United  States:  Therefore  r     •*  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Home  of  Reprefientatwc.s  of  the  Lmtrd 
mates  of  Anwrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  $49,583,640  (the 
same  being  the  value  at  50  cents  per  acre,  without  interest,  of  the  Indian  lands 
of  California,  less  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  at  present  allowed 
for  reservations  and  allotments)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out 
of  monevs  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
applied,  'expended,  utilized,  and  accounted  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  in  accordance  ^^ith  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  compensation 
for  and  in  lieu  of  all  other  moneys,  lieu  lands,  or  other  compensation  to  which 
said  Indians  of  California  are  or  may  be  entitled  in  law  or  equity  in  the  place  of 
lands  which  have  heretofore  been  taken  from  them  under  the  provision  of  said 
*'  Eighteen  treaties,"  or  without  treaty,  or  under  the  provisions  of  court  deci- 
i>ions.  or  statute  of  limitations,  vesting  title  thereto  in  other  parties. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  California 
Indian  Land  Commission,  to  consist  of  two  commissioners  apiwinted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  one  commissioner  appointe<l  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  one  of  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  experts  in  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  lands  and  land 
values,  and  irrigation  problems  in  California.  The  remaining  commissioners 
to  be  ai)pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  persons  familiar  with  the  economic  and  welfare  problems 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  Commissioners  shall  hold  oflJice  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  provided  that  of  the  first  commissioners  appointed,  two  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  their  respective 
terms  to  be  determined  by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  after  organization.  Vacan- 
cies occurring  from  expiration  of  term,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  act 
shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  who  filled  the  position  in  which  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

Said  commission  shall  organize  when  appointed,  and  may  employ  a  secretary 
and  such  other  employees  and  expert  or  technical  advisers  as  it  deems  essential 
to  the  administration  of  the  functions  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  salary,  but 
shall  be  allowed  the  expenses  of  travel  and  administration  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  act.  Such  expenses,  together  with  salaries  of  all 
employees  and  other  expenditures  of  the  commission,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  hereinabove  made.     Such  expenses  and  salaries,  however,  shall 

not  exceed  the  total  sum  of  $ annually. 

Sec.  8.  The  California  Indian  Land  Commission  shall  have  the  power,  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  needs  of 
the  Indians  of  California ;  to  purchase  such  additional  agricultural  lands  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  said  Indians:  secure 
a  reasonable  water  supply;  acquire  or  construct  irrigation  systems  where 
deemed  necessary;  erect  fences,  farm  buildings,  and  suitable  living  quarters 
thereon ;  purchase  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  livestock,  seed,  fertilizer, 
trees,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  proper  and  economic  farming,  irriga- 
tion, and  marketing;  establish  the  minimum  credits  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  Indians  during  the  period  which  the  commission  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  enable  Indians  settled  on  lands  purchased  as  aforesaid,  or  on 
lands  of  exi^^tiiig  Indian  reservations,  allotments,  trust  allotments,  or  lands 
now  owned  by  Indians  individually  or  collectively  in  California,  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  self-supporting  basis  through  the  cultivation  of  such  lands;  and  to 
permit  the  purchase  by  or  for  said  Indians,  and  charge  against  said  ci^edlts. 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  clothing,  and  necessary  household  furnishings  and 
utensils  during  said  i^eriod. 

The  commission  j^hall  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  insure  the  proper  administration  thereof 
by  its  employees  and  agents. 
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Title  to  an  land  P-ehased  in  ac^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

taken  in  the  name  of  the^.^.^^^f.  ^^^A^^Ve  (^^  Indian  Land  Commission 

California  under  the  administra  ion  of  ^^^^^^^^  j^^^^,^  occupants 

herein  created.     Said  trust  shaUc^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  willingness 

of  lands  held  thereunder  ^^^^  ^f  ".^.^^^^^  anv  further  governmental 

and  ability  to  support  themseWes    ^^^^endenny  ot^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

regulations  or  P^^^ection      And  to  this  ei^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  certificate 

applicants  may  make  application  t^o  the  "^^^^^  ^f   applicants   to   a   group 

entitling   said   applicant   ^o   Patent  or   said  ^^^^^^^^^.^     ,^  ^^l  application 
mtent.     The  commission  shall  examine  auiu  administer  independently 

a  to  the  ability  of  the  ^f  f ,^  i.^^^J^^^^  rcertiflcate  setting  forth 

his  or  their  own  affairs  ^^nd,  if  satisfi^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  issued  to  the 

its  findings  in  th  s  ^^^^P^^^h^^^^  '^^^^^^  Interior,  upon  receipt  of  such 

applicant  or  applicants     Tlie  ^^^^^^^^^^  Commission,  shall  forthwith  cause 

certificate  from  the  California  Indian  Lana  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  person  or 

a  patent  to  be  issued  ,^^der  the  seal  of  tne  u  ^^^^^^^ .   thereafter  the 

persons  named  in  ^^}^  ^'^l^^^l^^a  of  all  trusts,  shall  cease  to  be  admin- 
land  so  patented  shall  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^nd  shall  be  subject  to  local  assess- 
istered  or  regulated  by  ^^^./jl^^"?''!?.^^^^  the   issuance  of   such  patent 

ment   and  taxation:    P^^'^'f^^^^'^'J;!^^^^  his  or  their   successors  from 

dattSn  rr^ti-e  Srr  or^SariWation  canals,  or  other  co.- 

""s^Kf  f  S?"  allf ornia  Indian  If  f  C-Tffats%elalf  U>^'aul^^^^^  S 
.eSs'and  data  «*  ^f-^rthfdSf  auth'^^^^^^^^  agSof  Baid  comml^ion 
SbTUmC"to^— iSe'fr^^^^  with  said  Indians,  wUh  a  view  to 
asStaLi'ng  their  economic  status  and  neejs  requisition,  installation. 

The  commission  shall  ^aje  power  to  con  through   the   Indian   Irri- 

maintenance,   and   operation   of  »"igation  sy  ^  ^  ^^  p^^      i 

gation  Service,  the  Re'=l«'?fV"S   charged  with   the  construction,   main- 
Government  which  may  be   hereafter   cnarg  systems;    and   each   of 

tf^nance    or  operation   of  i"ie*"<>°."  ,„  ^     "   „  reouest  of  the  commission. 

SrF^de^lal  Sencies  is  J--^ -^KtarnCan^^^^^^^^     "Pf^nVihe 

SSrihe^coro?  sScfwoTK  'paid  by  the  commission  out  of  the 

nrmronriation  herein  made.  r<wiiiP<»t   and  utilize   the  assistance 

Xd  commission  is  also  authorized  to  ^^^^^^""^  California  which  may 

of  any  bureau,  department,  or  ^^^'^^^  «*  ^fafto  that  under  the  jurisdiction 

S  trc^oSssYon'a^ndVp-y'  the^lS  tllS  from  the  appropriation  herein 

"^Sc.  5.  The  commission  shall  keep  eu-nt  m,nu- ^^^^^^ 

of  all  transactions  and  expenditures,  and  snai  ^  tjje  expendi- 

Congress  showing  its  accomplishments  durlng^^^^^  P  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^ 

Vures  made  from  the  above  t^'Siures  have  been  made.    Said  report  may 
the  purposes  for  which  s««h  expenditures  ha^^  commission   desires    to   make 

include  also   any   ^^^^'^f^'''?^  I^i^^ctim  v^itti  the  purposes  of  this  act 

"  mT  L-^r  SottXSy  the  p^vious  hearings  held  on  sim.lar 
biUs,anotewillbemadeot*emattap«.nt  j^^^  „j  j^ 

CoL"^tt^rfn<f»rf  f "'  ^resentatives,  »n  M..ch 

ffi^itt  rg"reSue^  the":!'  ^mhfrs  of  the  s„tKo,„,nit.ee,  we 
will' hear  from  Mrs.  Kahn  at  this  t,me. 
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STATEMENT   OF  FIOEENCE  P.  KAHN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
®^^^         CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs  Kahn   What  I  want  to  make  is  really  a  general  statement 
bec^Se  I  feel  that,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  report  ren^^^^^^^^^ 
Secretary  of  the  Inter  or  on  my  bill,  it  would  be  absurd  to  taKe  up 
the  W  of  the  committee  tryfng  to  induce  them  to  report  ,t  out 

'TuT  wLt  I  want  to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  reco^jzing 
the  moral  obligation  toward  the  Indian,  and  meeting  J  ^nrou^n 
what  is  called  a  gratuity  appropriation.     If  no  more  than  $10,000,000 
net  were  put  Lfde  for  the  Indians,  and  the  interest  used  annually 
?he  California  Indians  could  be  given  adequate  agricultural  and 

"^^^^S^^^Scon^^  will  act  on  a  moral  ot^ 
nation  becauS  right  now  there  is  before  it  a  proposition  involving 
Sot  $10  000  S  or^$20,000,000,  but  hundreds  of  millions  of  do  lars ; 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  claims  of  the  Indians  for  these  oil  ands  are 
?n  be  settled  on  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  ground,  and  that  thev  will 
^pntimllv  Set  their  rights,  and  also  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  are 
S  suing  for  $7?0,000,Soo'.  And  we  fell  that  in  the  same  way,  the 
^uTstTon  ?f  the  CaUfo  nia  Indians  can  be  sett^  and  wi  1  be^ 

Rut  we  feel  that  this  vear,  on  account  of  the  adverse  report  ui 
thf  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Director  of 
Ihe  Budget  toward  all  these  such  things,  it  would  be  neither  wise 

^''LTwe^tpetrnT^^^^^^^  something  can  be  done  for  tlie  California 
Indian?  and^  that  there^s  a  large?  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
fn  CaHfornia  toward  the  Indians.  The  people  of  California  are 
recocmz^n"  more  and  more  their  duty  toward  the  Indians  and  the 
3  oWrgaTk.n  that  the  Indian  has  toward  them  And  we  fee 
Zt  California  will  cooperate  whole-heartedlv  with  anything  that 
the  rnked  States  Goverlmient  decides  to  do  for  our  Indians 

Mr.  Brtgham    Your  recommendation  for  $10,000.000-is  that  tor 

all  Indians?  . 

Mrs  Kahn.  For  all  Indians  in  Calitornia.       .  ,       ■  .  .  - 

Mr^LEiS.  You  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  provisions  of 

%?s'^Kahn.'  Yes,  slightly.     I  do  not  know  it  quite  as  well  as 
mfown     But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  in  any  way  conflict 

^  Mr  Letts.  Does  that  serve  the  same  purpose  in  another  way  ? 

Mrs  K^N.  I  think  that  Mr.  Collett,  who  is  here,  could  prob- 
ably answer  that  (luestion  far  better  and  in  much  more  detail  than 
1  could. 

Mrs  ^Sn^' As  he  knows  the  specific  details,  I  might  say,  of 
each  bill,  and  he  has  made  this  a  life  study,  and  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  his  whole  energy  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  California,  and  to  getting  legislation  for  them;  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  any  question  that  you  may  ask  him  regarding  a  conflict 
of  one  bill  with  the  pther  can  be  answered  by  him  with  far  more 
authority  than  by  me. 

Mr.  Letts.  Thank  you  very  much. 


^ct 


^•een. 

your  attention 

of  the  unani- 
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ather  th^he  Indians  are  ^ll^^^^^to  live  on  / 

Mr  Letts^^ow  many  pieces  were  the  7j?0^'"7/ 

han  the  preceding  bill.  un,  ^..^^t^sed  bv  Mrs.  Kahn.    The  In- 

We  are  not  m  favor  of  t^^  ^jll  Wjl^osed  oy  favorable 

be  history  of  ^^^^J^Sf  PJ^^trriuHsSr^^^^^^^^  -hi^ch 

specially  if  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  ]uii^>*i^  v,       ^^  y^    harder 

Z:  a^ptSoS  be\^^^^^^^^^  it,  and  that  the  expenditures  be 
ade  as  O^gress  shall  hereafter  direct.  \ 

Mr  L^rs.  Have  you  any  questions. 

|fe;  VStar;"!™:,  „,«h-  tor  your  ,tate,»»t,  Mv. 
3aUettr. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  HAKT  MESBIAM,  WASHIHOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  h^s.  State  your  interest  in  the  matter  and  ,vhona  you 

^^rMB^KiAM.  I  do  not  "P-nl-T^aaVe^rsTwTs  *ieTo°f 
fiate  in  the  Smlthsoman  In^i  ution.  ^or  26  y^^^  i  ^.^ 

KibrS'lncuirrn  ar&a?  Orelon,  Washington,  Mon- 
Snaf  Idaho,  Wyoming,  N-ada  Wah  and  Anzo™. 

.astern  part  of  the  State,  I  think  he  said  the  eastern  third. 

^  ^r:^SAS.^lfare"a^^^^^^^^^^ 

.cres.     He  accepted  the  statement  that  it  d^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

^"?,;'""les'o'f  thl  HnSlring  a  dXce  of  approximately  850 
*ts-trcU'pleSr^rpie/  by  the  North--Jmte^,^a^ho^^^^ 
Wmint,  Southern  Piute,  Mohave,  Chemeweve,  and  Yutna  iribes, 
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.e  given  their  day  ^^^^J^^^Z^  %Xt^Z^f^ 
^SS^  ^VoZ  Sm Yaifforu^  to  expect  that  a  s.rndar  act.ox 
be  taken  by  this  Congress  $20,000,000  might  be  recoverec 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a^^^^^X  'hP  Indian  Office  claims  an 
under  this  bill,  that  the  offsets  wh^ch^  the  Indm  ^^  ,^ 

twelve  or  more  ^^^l^T^  *i°^^^'^^,i7iin^^^^^ 

that  have  been  expended  fj-^?^  the  general  app    1-^^^^^  ^^    i    ^ec 

would  be  but  a  ^«^y/"^fi^i  "'^e  took  Tom  them.    There  are  ii 
getting  from  the  lands  that  we  tooK  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  , 

tJalif ornia  in  exc^s  of  Qa^OOt^!^^"  ^f  ^^       j^  our  reserves  in  excess 
Uttle  over  1^,000,000  acres     We  stm.hav^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  42.000,000  acres    19,000,000  otwmcn  rj.^^^^^^^  has  receivec 

and  have  valuable  t^nj^^e^^n  J.  in  Mfornia,  between  1849  and  June 
from  the  sale  of  P"bjic  lands  ^^^f^^'j^^  '  ^ing  purposes  in  the 
30,  1925,  the  sum  of  f '^^f 'f  Ya^   received   $2,727,561.93.    From 

fc?/;  .h^UniS'-Suf  ¥S=y-  ha.  .eceived  a  ,ota.  J 

$9.50.380.90.  n/,..rr.,npnt  scale  from  the  national  forests 

^  The  timber  cut  ^^"ton^^rSs  was  2,096,439.000  feet.  At  the 
m  California  from  190y  to  192o,  was  ^,  '  -^  •  ^q^.  the  sale 
k"ve?:ge  price  that  the  Government  i^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  timber  in  California,  $4  peithousa^  ^^^^^^^^^       ^^^ 

In  other  words  a.eacuaiamou^ts^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  Call- 

bv  the  I  nited  btates  ireabui  > 

f  Jrnia  Indians  are  m  excess  of  J62  WOO-  .^  ^^^^  ^         t  o 

We  have  in  California  at  this  ™  P""       acre,  the  amount  that 
^n^^.f  =:Setf  *ouf  bi.t  rcf  .Wn.    Wa   «e,v. 

t:^':^T^St:  ^^^'^^^'^■^''■^^  of  J4  per  thou.a„a,  .ou.dJ 
"«flf2e  that  the  G-rn-nt  h.  «cei^ed  fro^^^ 
it  Sained,  from  rentals,  and  ?"f,*»^j;'?^^its  pS^ion  and  tta 
Sher^^  r  Stl'nt  Kt  r  orerTsources,  ?he.e  are  in  e.ce. 

itr 'g4  SSiX'TtaTEra  n,ap  o,  Ca^'^S 
fSSjeSsTa't  Se  re'n"  C^htt  il'rva.ion.  that  h.«  ^ 
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-""tIIs  i':^5i  -  «r,s  t WSn-^ 

nia  the  various  tribes  Mv     boundaries  of  our  State^  an 
lSn"o.  :^£™M  - -?  ™^S3  »e^y  "a 

'*nirrJsS|'3^^;„f*-:^^^^^^^^ 

Certain  distance.    He  ^^^^^        ^eer  or  rabbit  f  .^^f^^^^ters.    The 

ven;  but  nowadays  the  y       ^i  :,  .^  re<^ard  to  the 

boundaries.        .  ,  .  ,    j  ^^iffer  with  M'^'- /^^^^  l„t  the  Indians 

The  other  PO»^t  in jhic^  Understood  him  to  fyJ^^^.Xvm'.  one 
intelligence  of  Ij^i^*"^;^orance,  of  course,  is  *  jelat^;^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
are  ignorant.     ^oW'  J^n  ,  ignorant      because    ethnologist, 

^v-ould  hesitate  to  call  a  i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j  tW  iitelli«'ence  and 
knowledge  .^^^^i,^:;^i' Aee^ly  hnpressed  by^^^  S  as  West  in 
very  early  '^^^^.  "^f  ^^ven  those  we  hear  spoken  ^^     j. 

edge  and  i"^fg^^f ^'J^^e  aTe  astonished  at  theu^  know l^^^^^^^       ^^^ 

c-hanical  mgenu.t,  m  the  '''ritLthnin'"  certain  plants 

And  we  are  l«y  »  ^^     ^per  time  for  Sa'heun  ;  ,^^ 

'S.^^'tf^^l^^^^  otaervatjon  ^,,^^  „,  ,,, 

some  myths  of  ^^^^^'^^rprised ;  he  was  ^amiU^r  w^ii  J^^^, 

that  he  was  never  I"Oi«  bu  p  but  they  ^^^^^^^^S^^ot  known 

ologies  of  fSthai  thes?of  our  I^^ians,  and  he  had^.^^^     ^^.^ 

"^^^^^^^^  rrftir binary  intelligence, 

simply  shows  that  schoiari;y 
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men  familiar  with  mytholofries  of  the  old  world,  may  be  wholly  un- 
aware ot  the  wealth  of  our  own  aboriginal  mythologies. 

nave  never  found  any  Indian  of  any  tribe  who  did  not  amaze 
me  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  their  knowledge  differs 
irom  our  knowledge.  In  contiasting  their  education  and  experience 
ana  philosophy  with  ours  one  mav  use  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  wheels  ot  a  wagon,  which,  though  continually  revolving  in  nearby 
circles,  never  meet.  So  with  knowledge :  That  of  the  Indian  revolve* 
in  one  sphere,  that  of  the  white  man  in  a  different  sphere,  and  neither 
IS  able  to  comprehend  the  other.  To  us,  many  Indians  seem  igno- 
rant because  we  do  not  understand  them,  and  to  them  we  seem  igno- 
rant apd  bad  because  they  do  not  understand  us.  Unfortunately, 
tew  ot  them  are  m  contact  with  the  best  of  our  people.  Many 
Indians  have  asked  me  how  people  who  can  do  such  wonderful 
things  can  be  so  wicked— so  unjust— and  how  it  is  that  white  people 
Jie  and  steal  and  do  the  mean  things  we  do. 

Mr.  Lea  made  no  mention  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  Indians  in 
^alitornia  by  the  early  whites,  the  wholesale  massacres  by  both 
Spaniards  and  Americans,  where  Indians  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood  with  little  or  no  provocation.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  Indian 
drives  where,  even  after  our  Government  had  taken  possession  and 
laid  out  the  original  reservations,  bands  of  Indians  were  gathered 
and  nerded  and  driven  like  hogs  to  distant  reservations— the  two 
worst  ones  in  midwinter,  one  through  the  mud  and  rain  of  southern 
ban  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Fresno  country;  the  other,  across  the 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  Indians  of  several  tribes 
were  rounded  up  and  driven  by  men  on  horseback  over  the  moun- 
tains and  down  into  Round  Valley  on  the  west  slope,  where  many 
were  hunted  and  killed  by  the  whites  (as  recorded  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  California  Legislature  in  1860).  In  both  drives, 
the  aged  and  inhrm,  the  sick,  and  women  with  babies  and  little  chil- 
dren who  could  not  keep  up,  were  put  out  of  the  way— some  shot  with 
pistols,  some  clubbed  over  the  head,  and  some  beaten  until  they  fell 
and  never  got  up  In  Tulare  Valley  at  least  one  white  man,  living 
m  a  cabin  with  his  Indian  wife,  was  shot  down  standing  in  his 
doorway  because  he  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  taken  ancl  abused. 
1  hose  terrible  things  Mr.  Lea  did  not  mention,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  mention  them.  But  they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment ot  California  Indians  by  the  whites. 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  Raker  and  Kahn  bills— the  bills 
now  before  your  committee.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Kahn 
bill  I  favored  the  Raker  bill,  and  once  spoke  for  it  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  It  then  seemed  the  only  chance  we 
had  to  do  something  for  California  Indians,  although  it  would  not 
help  more  than  half  the  tribes.  The  Kahn  bill  was  prepa  ed  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  assisted  by  attorneys  of 
the  women  s  associations  and  the  Indian  Defense  Association. 

The  principal  fault  with  the  Raker  bill,  as  I  look  at  it  is  that  it 
aims  to  recompejise  only  the  survivors  of  the  18  treaty  tribes  leaving 
the  remaining  Indians  of  California  unprovided  for.     That  seem? 
a  curious  and  unjust  discrimination.    If  we  are  goine  to  heln  Cnli 
lornia  Indians  out  of  their  condition  of  pitiful  poverty,  let  us  help 

11161X1  ctll*  ^ 
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Mr.  Letts.  What  proportion  of   the  Indian   population  would 

Mr.^lEKRiAM.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  should  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  ascertain- 
in"  the  exact  number.  These  difficulties  are  partly  in  the  interpre- 
tarion  of  the  word  "  tribe "  (for  anthropologists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  definition  of  tribe),  but  mainly  in  distmguishing  tribes  from 
villages.  Many  of  the  so-called  tribes  enumerated  in  the  18  treaties 
were  not  tribes  at  all ;  they  were  simply  rancherias  or  villages,  liut 
these  were  not  all  of  the  same  rank.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  head 
or  ruling  village  with  several  subordinate  villages,  and  a  defanite  tract 
of  land  that  belonged  to  it ;  a  number  of  such  rancherias  constitute 
a  tribe.    In  those  days  the  names  of  most  of  the  tribes  and  most  of 

the  villages  were  unknown.  .  u  u    +v.^ 

Mr.  Letts.  Is  it  possible  now  to  determine  who  would  be  the 

recipients  of  this  bounty  ?  i.-i.i  j  +^ 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  Indians  of  the  whole  State  are  entitled  to 

compensation,  but  under  the  Raker  bill  only  those  of  the  18  treaty 

tribes  would  benefit.  ,  , ,  .^  r  -u^    t^  ■^ir.h- 

Mr.  Letts.  The  way  it  is  written,  would  it  be  possible  to  pick 

out  the  Indian  that  is'  to  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Under  the  18  treaties? 

IVTf     TjETTS      jL  6S 

Mr".  Merriam.  Yes;  we  know  the  locations  of  most  of  the  places; 
most  of  them  are  villages,  but  besides  these,  a  number  of  real  tribal 


names  are  given. 


lines  are  given.  ,.^      ,,       .  i     •    •  a     : +1,;- 

Mr.  Let?s.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  this 
measure  if  it  went  through  as  it  is  drawn  ?  , 

Mr.  Merriam.  Except  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  each  case  that 
the  Indian  in  question  had  descended  from  a  particular  village 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  difficult  would  that  bef  i,     •        t+ 

Mr.  Merriam.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  rancheria.  It 
would  be  easy  in  some  cases,  very  difficult  in  others. 

Mr.  Letts.  Under  this  bill,  who  can  sue? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Only  members  of  the  tribes  and  rancherias  who 

signed  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  As  individuals? 

Mr  CoLLETT.  There  is  an  error  there  and  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  now.  The  bill  very  expressly  says  that  all  claims  of  whatsoever 
nature  that  any  tribe  or  loand  of  Indians  of  California  may  have 
against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  so-and-so  may  be  presented 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  ,„,,,,.  ± 

Mr   Merriam.  Not  by  reason  "of  so-and-so,"  but  "by  reason  of 

those  certain  18  treaties." 

Mr!  mSSI^.  That  seems  to  tie  the  hoped-for  benefits  to  the  18- 
treatv  tribes;  recovery  is  limited  to  the  tribes  signing  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  No;  every  Indian  or  band  of  Indians  could  have  a 
claim  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  .     r.  i-c       •  i.i» 

Mr  CoLLETT.  Any  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  in  California  could « 

Mr  Letts.  If  they  had  a  claim ;  but  they  could  not  have  a  claim 
under  this  act,  because  this  act  is  limited  to  the  18  treaties. 
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Mr.  Merriam.  I  did  not  suppose  that  open  to  question. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  doubted. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  At  the  time  this  bill  was  drawn,  expert  lawyers 
examined  that  particular  feature;  Judf?e  Raker,  Mr.  Lea,  and  outside 
men  were  asked  as  to  that  one  feature. 

Mr.  Leits.  The  situation  would  be  this :  An  Indian  or  a  band  of 
Indians,  or  tribe,  would  come  in  and  sue,  and  they  would  have  to 
prove  that  they  had  some  rights  growing  out  of  those  18  treaties, 
and  necessarily  all  others  would  be  excluded  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  fund  that  would  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  any  other  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Letts.  Do  you  understand  it  otherwise? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  the  right  must  come  out  of  the  18  treaties. 
This  is  suiRciently  broad  to  bring  in  all  who  have  any  concern  under 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  would  mean  that  only  approximatelv  one-half  of 
the  Indians  of  California  would  benefit  by  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Merriam.  At  that  time  (1851-52)  considerable  less  than 
half  the  tribes  in  California  were  known.  No  white  man  knew  them 
all.     The  early  agents  of  the  Indian  Office  knew  only  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  understand  those  treaties  were  signed  by  about  400 
chiefs  and  head  men. 

Mr.  Merriam.  They  were  signed  by  that  many  Indians. 

Mr.  Leti^s.  How  many  tribes  did  they  represent? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  have  not  looked  that  up.  I  can  do  that  and  get 
the  number  very  closely. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  think  that  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  record  that  it  represents  150 
tribes. 

Mr.  ]\Ierriam.  That  statement  is  incorrect.  The  number  of  so- 
called  ^^  tribes  "  mentioned  in  the  treaties  is  not  150,  but  126  and 
more  than  half  of  these  are  not  tribes,  but  villages.  ' 

Mr.  Letts.  Does  this  include  half  the  California  Indians? 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  treaties  mention  less  than  half  the  tribes  of  the 
Stated-only  those  that  white  men  had  come  in  contact  with  And 
no  one  knows  to-day  what  names  in  those  18  treaties  are  tribes  and 
what  are  rancherias. 

Mr.  Letts.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  little  extension  of 
your  remarks  that  can  be  handled  to  us  for  the  printed  record 
Mr.  Merriam.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  number  of  so-called  tribes  mentioned  in  the  18  treaties  is  l9fi 
More  than  half  of  these  are  villages,  leaving  about  56  as  actual  tribes  S 
total  number  of  tribes  in  California  is  apDroximately  225.  The  number  of 
^1-1^2  fs'abolTt  %^''''''''  ^"^^  "^^  ^"^^^'^^  t«  ^1^-  I"^^ian  Commissirers  of 

f  ^  I  '^u'^V'oi^''^ ^^^  ^"^"^  ^^"''  ^^^  ^^'^^^  bill  permits  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  18  treaty  groups^but  not  any  other  Indians  in  the  State 
-to  enter  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  if  the  suit  is  won,  proof 
of  descent  from  one  of  the  treaty  tribes  is  required  before  any  Indian 
can  oeneni;. 

Mr.  Letts.  I'rom  your  experience  how  much  of  a  burden  will  that 
put  on  them  individually? 


Mr.  Merkiam.  It  will  be  d  fficult  to  prove  descent,  ^^^S  *«  t^« 
non-existence  of  the  old  people  who  knew  the  facts  A  """^^e^^* 
Indians  whose  names  appear  in  the  treaties  are  not  known  to  the 
oldest  men  of  the  tribes  to-day. 

Mr.  Letts.  Do  the  Indians  there  keep  any  records^ 
Mr  Merhtam.  None  whatever.    This  is  what  the  old  men  tell  me  n 
regard  to  those  names  (for  I  have  been  over  the  names  signed  to 
thSse  treaties  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  tribes  to  see  J^  horn 
they  recognized;  they  recognized  very  few).    Ihe  old  "^^n  tell  me 
that  in  certain  c'ases  the  names  in  the  treaties  are  "«  .^f^^^*  ^^tm 
men  or  chiefs.    The  Indians  were  suspicious  they  If^J^^^^".  ^«,;'J*7 
deceived  esneciallv  during  the  early  mining  days  when  by  talhc  pre- 
S^ttXi-e  h^apped  and  butchered-invited  to  a  peace  meeting 
for  a  friendly  talk  and  a  "big  feed"  and  then  tiwherous  y  mas- 
sacred.    That  has  happened  again  and  again.      There    1^^    been 
massacres  of  Indians  on  Clear .  Lake,    on    San-ainento     McClou^^^ 
Trinity,  and  Klamath  Rivers,  in  Hay  lovk  Valley  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.     The  Indians  had  become  suspcious  and  would 
?ot  send  their  chiefs  and  head  men  but  sent  ordmary  men,  so  if  ^lej 
were  killed,  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  tribe.     1  his 
rxplains  th;.  circumstance  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  s.gners  of 
the  18  treaties  are  unknown  to  even  the  old  men  of  the  tnbes.    The 
old  men  say,  "  We  did  not  know  and  our  neighboi-s  ^^^  "o*  know  _a^^^^ 
such  men ;  they  must  have  been  common  orainary  men,  although  there 
were  some  chiefs,  some  important  men,  among  them. 
Mr.  Lea.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word, 

"  M^J^MERRirM.  Thr'term  band  usually  means  the  people  of  a  vil- 

Iklr.  Lea.  A  different  term  than  tribe?       ,    ^  .    ,.     ,  ^„iu^ 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes ;  it  is  a  similar  term  but  indicates  a  smaller 
unit     Thus  a  village  or  rancheria  is  usually  the  home  of  a  stated 
band,  while  a  tribe  usually  consists  of  a  number  ot  bands. 
Mr.  Lea.  In  section  6,  it  reads : 

•i?nv  th^  nm-nose  of  this  .net  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California 
shill  be  cons  r'^ed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the  time 
of  their  alleged  deprivation   of  their  lands  and  their  descendents. 

What  does  that  mean?  j  *„  :„  fi,<.  Kill 

Mr.  Merriam.  It  means  that  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  bill 
mi^t  have  been  residents  of  California  "  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
dpDrivation  of  their  lands."  ^       .  . 

Sir.  Lea.  Does  that  restrict,  other  than  suggested  a  few  moments 
afro  Indians  coming  in  from  outside  the  borders  ?  -  x   j  • 

^Mr  Merriam  Not  to  any  extent,  because  the  number  of  Indians 
f rom  outsfde  the  State  is  small-almost  negligible.  There  are  many 
more  cases  where  Indians  of  one  tribe  have  married  into  other 
SSes  within  the  State.  In  a  number  of  California  tribes  so  tew 
Indians  are  left  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  when  he  marries,  the  practice  in  most  tribes 
is  that  he  goes  with  the  woman  wherever  she  lives,  for  as  a  r"ie 
mother  right  prevails.  Often  a  man  and  wife  can  not  speak  the 
Smelanguage ;  we  find  cases  of  that  sort  all  over  California  to-day, 
plenty  of  them. 
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Mr.  Lea.  For  an  Indian  to  establish  his  right  »"f «^[  ^his  act  it 
mi-ht  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  show  from  just  what  band  or  tribe 

KlntlofnlAM.  They  always  know,  and,  as  a  rule    the  motWs 

line  is  the  determining  factor.    There  is  no  (lucstion  as  to  one  s 

mother,  but  often  a  question  as  to  the  father.  t_:uo« 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  the  mother's  line  determine  the  band  or  tribe? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Not  the  father?  , 

Mr.  Merriam.  Sometimes ;  but  in  most  tribes  the  mother. 

Mr.  Lea.  Bv  custom?  .         ,       ....  i 

Mr.  Merriam.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  most  primitive  peoples. 

In  California  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  do  not  know  their 

father's  language,  but  all  know  the  mother's  language  because  the^ 

have  been  broulht  up  by  the  mother.    They  all  speak  the  mother'k 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  different  languages  do  you  have  an  idea  were 
spoken  among  the  tribes  that  were  represented  by  the  signatures 

to  those  18  treaties?  ^,  -     r^  i-t 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  can  be  figured  up.  There  were  m  California 
at  least  25  stock  languages  that  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as 
English  from  Spanish;  and  there  are  to-day  in  Cahfornia,  approxi-^ 
matelv,  150  dialects  differing  from  one  another  about  as  much,  we 
mav  say,  as  English  from  German.  If  you  know  a  language,  you 
may  understand  many  words  of  a  neighboring  dialect,  but  the 
majoritv  you  will  not  know.  .     xi_  •     j-  i    i. 

As  a^rule,  Indians  exaggerate  the  differences  in  their  dialects, 
but  in  some  cases  thev  minimize  them.  Sometimes  an  Indian  has 
lived  so  long  on  the  border  land  between  two  tribes  that  he  uses 
both  languages  freelv:  he  may  tell  you  they  are  essentially  the 
same  when  thev  are* totally  different.  This  has  happened  to  me 
several  times— the  last  time  only  a  few  months  ago.  Then  there 
are  borrowed  words.  An  Indian  hears  a  strange  word  that  pleases 
his  ear.  He  finds  out  what  it  means  and  adopts  it.  Then  others 
pick  it  up.  and  it  is  soon  incorporated  in  the  language.  In  a  few 
vears  the  people  forget  that  it  is  a  borrowed  word.  The  same  is 
true  in  our  laniruage. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  many  of  these  languages  do  you  understand? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  do  not  understand  any  of  them  well,  and  only  a 
few  at  all.  I  used  to  learn  enough  nouns  or  names  of  objects  to 
speak  about  250  words,  but  never  knew  the  verbs,  which  are  very 
difficult  and  irregular.  The  Indians  would  be  amazed,  thinking 
I  could  speak  their  language.  I  never  could  really  speak  any  Indian 
language,  for  I  never  knew  the  verbs,  but  by  using  Indian  nouns 
with  English  verbs  the  Indians  were  completely  deceived  and 
thought  I  knew  vastly  more  than  I  ever  did  know.  At  one  time 
I  did  know  enough  to  make  myself  understood  in  about  t^n  of  the 
languages.     Many  of  the  dialects  are  much  alike,  others  are  very 

different. 

Among  the  12  tribes  of  Pit  River  Indians,  ten  speak  essentially 
the  same  dialect,  while  two  speak  entirely  different  dialects  of  a 
remotely  related  language. 


Mr.  L...  Your  iudgment  -"f,^^ ^t^lUVetLlSt  ^^f 

responsible  for  the  ffi-^at  wrong  done  the  InjU^^^^^  ^^^  ^^her 

In  the  case  of  the  plains  Indians,  the  Bl«^"^;'jrnment  made  war 

Jribes  who  resisted  our  ^^fr^'^^'^^l^ZLSZvGov^^^^^^^    con- 
upon  them  and  conquered  them,  ne vert he^f^s  o  sometimes 

ceded  indebtedness  and  paid  them  in  one^w^  ^^^  confiscated 

millions  of  dollars ;  but  in  ^ahf orniajje  we  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

the  Indian's  country  «nd,murdei^  b^cfuse  they  were  unwarlike 
not  make  actual  war  against  t^em  because  u   y   ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Sr.'i^r  tTalirwetk^a;^^^^^^  >^hich  our  people  have 

profited  by  hundreds  of  ^^i^Vwo?  the  past  notwithstanding  whether 
^  Mr.  Lea   Omitting  the  matter  o^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    relief, 

we  go  any  further  ^^^f  4^?/^^^,  ^tudsment  that  the  descendants  of 

AvVipther  we  do  or  not,  is  ii  yoiu  ju^^i 

IlUndLJs  in  California  should  be  included^  ^,^^^^. 

Mr.  Mekriam.  Yes,  obviously  all  shou  d  be  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

18  treaties  many  would  be  left  out  ^ut  ^"J^^J'from  them, 
be  included  because  the  lands  <fj^l''^^l^^'^^      the  benefit  of  all 
Mr.  Lea.  Should  we  not  go  f  ^^^f  ^^^^.f  tL  same  obligation  to- 
Indians  now  in  the  State,  because  we 

-ward  one  Indian  as  another  {  native  of  California,  he 

Mr.  Merriam.  «,^^If^^%rconLat^on  of  California  lands 
would  not  have  suffered  from  t^e  ^X,T  lareelv  for  the  reason  I 
There  are  manv  Indians  who  drift  about,  ^argeiy  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

-iave  mentionecf,  that  a  man  >;"^g^^*Xer  tribe  marry,  and  live  with 
his  own  tribe,  and  would  go  *«  fj^f ^^fj^^l'es^n  published  records 
that  tribe.    This  is  one  of  the  cai^^^^^^^^^  j^^i,^, 

for  the  reason  that  white  PeoP\e  "J"t  J;        ^  gpeak  its  language, 
found  at  a  P^rt  ^ularvil  ag^elong^^^^^^^^  an      P      ^^.^^  ^^^^ 
But  the  person  interviewed  mayj^ej^^-jti^  ,,.bieh  he  is  living,     ij, 

There  were,  in  my  lodgment,  many  more  m  Q^^msh  pos- 

both  as  individuals  and  ^ Y^'lf/,^  ^  the  Amer  can  occupancy  than 
session  and  the  first  '^o^J^/^^'^'frs  These  movements  were  the 
during  the  past  50  or  even  7.>  jears  i  g  j^rds,  and  later,  by 
result'of  atrocities  perpetrated  fiis,by^he»i^^^,  ^^  ^^^^. 

the  Americans,  in  the  course  «*  J!'^^",''  JJ^^^^  or  forced  to  fiee  .for 
sometimes  whole .  rancherias-wered^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^ 

their  lives,     during  the  Spanish  occupy  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

were  needed  to  build  ^"4,;7^^^,  ^",^Jfy  days  of  the  American  occu- 
^ver^ncreasing  herds  while  in  the  early    ^y^  ^^^^^^^-^^  f      ,vomen 

PS'^if"Stfd,'\ifetthf  m'nrburn^  the  houses,  and  carried 
Jff  the  objects  of  their  visit. 


Ill 
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One  of  the  more  sensational  of  the  numerous  butcheries  of  Indians 
by  the  Spaniards  in  mission  days  took  place  on  the  lower  part  of 
Stanislaus  Eiver,  and  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the  perpetrators, 
Jose  ]Maria  Amador,  second  lieutenant  of  the  expedition  : 

Wo  took  the  hostile  InfHans.  who  numbered  200,  including  the  Gentile  and 
Chnstiiin  futritives.  by  pretending  that  our  Indian  aides  would  buy  all  their 
arrows,  even  though  it  left  them  without  a  shirt.  Tlie  purchase  w^as  concluded. 
We  Invited  the  Gentile  and  Christian  Indians  to  come  and  eat  pinole  and  dried 
meat.  They  all  come  over  to  our  side  of  the  river.  Then  when  they  were  on 
our  shore  we  surrounded  them  by  the  troops,  citizens,  and  Indian  aides,  and 
took  them  all  prisoners.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  separated  100  Christians  from  the 
prisoners,  and  at  each  half  mile  or  mile  these  were  forced  on  their  knees  in 
prayer  and  were  made  to  understand  they  were  going  to  die. 

Each  one  of  them  received  four  arrows,  two  in  front  and  two  in  each 
shoulder.  Those  who  were  not  killed  l)y  this  process  were  killed  with  lances. 
The  lieutenant  did  not  want  to  make  these  executions,  because  he  had  no 
courage,  but  I  answered  that  if  I  were  to  put  it  up  to  my  father  he  would 
do  the  same.  On  the  way  the  100  Christians  were  kUled  in  the  manner 
already  exi)lained.  We  reached  the  camp  where  we  were  going  to  stop  with  the 
100  Gentile  prisoners.  *  *  ♦  The  lieutenant  told  me  to  decide  what  was 
best  to  do.  I  answered  him  that  this  would  be  to  shoot  the  prisoners,  first 
Uiristianizmg  them— letting  them  know  they  were  going  to  be  shot  and  asking 
them  if  they  wanted  to  become  Christians.  I  ordered  Nazario  Galindo  to 
take  one  bottle  of  water  and  I  took  another.  He  began  an  one  end  of  the 
line  and  I  at  the  other.  AVe  baptized  all  the  Indians  and  then  we  shot  them 
through  the  shoulder.  Seventy  of  them  fell  at  one  shot.  I  doubled  the  charge 
for  the  30  that  remained,  and  they  all  fell. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  burning  aliveof  about  70  Indians— men, 
women,  and  children— accused  of  horse  stealing.  They  had  been 
driven  into  one  of  their  temescals  (sweathouses),  which  was  set  on 
hre  According  to  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Jose  Francisco 
r*olomares : 

At  once  there  was  a  great  blaze  of  fire  Hluminating  the  whole  countrv  By 
The  light  we  could  see  what  happened  inside.  Men,  women,  and  children 'were 
all  111  confusion,  viewing  with  terrified  eyes  the  progress  that  the  devouring 
element  made.  At  each  moment  the  opening  made  by  the  fiames  broadened, 
and  new  and  affecting  scenes  were  presented  to  our  sight.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  most  terrible  cries  and  shrieks  of  pain  were  heard.  We  believed 
that  the  Indians,  forced  by  the  fire,  would  come  out  finallv.  But  we  were 
mistaken,  for  soon  we  saw  the  temescal  burning  on  all  sides  **  *  *  Fimllv 
the  roof  fell  in  with  a  great  noise.  ♦  *  ♦  We  returned  to  the  pueblo  with- 
out having  fired  a  single  shot  or  taking  our  guns  from  their  places,  and  f i  1 
•of  admiration  for  the  gentiles  [unconverted  Indians]  who  preferred  death  v 
fire  rather  than  to  surrender  to  their  enemies.  Pieierrea  (leatn  uy 

At  another  tinie  the  same  officer,  Palomares,  set  out  to  punish 
Indians  who  hacl  robbed  his  poultry  yard.  He  and  his  soldiers 
surprised  tliem,  six  in  number,  at  breakfast  and  killed  four,  takino- 
the  other  two  as  prisoners.     Of  these  he  remarks :  "^ 

ouf  ;::^np"'They^im  T'""'  ^'  ^"  ^'""  ^^^"^  ''''  ''''  -^^^  ^^^^^^  them 

Of  one  of  his  victims  he  continues: 

se/  S  T£  d-li^olSVotrat'  '''  "•^'  ''"^"^^'-  '""'  "-"  -••'--'  ^'-'  -  "e 
What  he  (lid  to  the  other  is  too  revolting  to  describe. 
The  fore-oin-  illustrations  reveal  the  attitude  of  the,  Si^aniards 
dnnng  the  balmy  mission  days.  But  let  us  not  deceive  on  selves 
as  to  the  happening  under  the  American  rule  that  followed  for 
some  ot  the  many  atrocities  and  massacres  subsequent  to  the  \meri 


can  possession  were  hardly  less  frightful.  In  May,  I80O,  a  ^  n  ted 
States  Armv  officer,  Capt.  N.  Lyon,  marched  ns  ti-^oP^  «  ^^ 
Lake,  where  they  drove  the  Indians  to  an  islanil  and  butchered 
"no  less  than  60,"  and  believed  they  had  killed  a  much  larjrer  number. 
Whetted  by  this  exploit,  he  crossed  the  Miyakma  Mountains  to  Kus- 
sian  River:  where  "on  Ln  island  formed  by  a  slough  from  Russian 
River  "  his  men  surrounded  a  ranchena  of  unarmed  Yokiah  Indmns 
who  came  out  to  look  at  the  strange  white  men.  When  at  close 
range,  the  captain  ordered  his  men  to  fire  In  his  official  repoit  to 
the  War  Department  he  remarks  of  the  Indians : 

As  they  could  not  escape,  the  island  soon  Ifcame  a  pei-fect  slaughter  peru 
•     •     ♦     The  number  killed  I  confldently  report  at  not  less  than  <•),  ana  1  nave 
little  doubt  it  extended  to  nearly  double  that  number. 
The  Indians  tell  me  that  126  were  killed. 

There  were  many  other  massacres  by  the  Americans  but  it  would 
be  ^oing  too  far  to  mention  the  horrors  of  those  perpetrated  on  in- 
dianisfand  in  Humboldt  Bay,  on  Trinity,  Klamath  McCloud  and 
Sacramento  Rivers,  on  Tule  Lake,  and  in  Scott  \  aH^,  or  the  per^ 
sistent  hunting-  of  Indians  in  and  adjacent  to  Round  Valley  in  185y 
afrecorded  in^a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Califorma  Legislature 

^"Siinef'isb,  a  California  newspaper  (the  Marysville  Weekly 
Expresi)  men  ions  that  men  were  hired  to  hunt  Indians,  being  paid 
"  so^  much  for  each  scalp  or  some  other  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  had  been  killed.    The  money  has  been  made  up  by  subscription. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1862  states: 

n,P  r..ndition  of  the  Indians  of  California  Is  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  and 
T  vm!w  of  no  Jonirwho  have  more  righteous  claims  upon  the  justice  and 
lih^^rHHt,^  of  nif  American  people.  OwinR  to  the  discovery  of  its  mines,  the 
fir  iilv  of  its  sou  and  the  sa  ubriry  of  its  climate,  that  State  within  a  few 
fertility  of  its  ''o"' ^"".  "'x„„'  „f  '.x^^  ^t  emigration  almost  unexampled  in 
years  P^^t  became  the  recipient  If^^^^^J^^^  ^f  this  emigration  nature 

So^^SXrdfv^ry  par  Of  ^^^^^ ^^^^^  rn=ln%^uSs  t^d 
or  nearly  «»'  «*  "^^.'^"^^Itjerf  and  wi^^^  the  slightest  recognition  of  the 
iX^s-'Shtf  fhey^vere Tlspossessed  of  their  homes,  their  hunting  grounds. 
thS  flsheSs!'and,'to  a  great  extent,  of  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  bills  before  your  committee  shows:  t  irst, 
ihTi  th^Ser  bill  provides  only  for  the  18  treaty  Indians,  and  re- 
uuiU  piSof  cWnt  from  the  18  treaty  tribes:  it  postpones  pos- 
S  benefits  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  pending  the  settle- 

onf  nf  n  «nit  in  the  Court  of  Claims:  it  is  silent  .as  to  how  the 
Jndtns  are  o  b  nefit  in  case  of  the  winning  of  the  suit;  and  it  fails 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  fund,  requiring  supple- 

"  Thf  Katntm 'starts  out  by  admitting  the  gi-eat  wrong  done  the 
Indians  it  proposes  to  settle  now,  once  for  all;  it  is  constructive 
ond  pro;ides^immediate  relief  of  present  pitiful  conditions  by  plac- 
W  tClndTaiTkisanitary,  livable  conditions  in  decent  homes,  and 
on  a  stable  S-supporting  basis  in  agriculture  or  other  occupation 
where  they  may  haVe  a  chance  to  become  actual  citizens. 
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lonilt!  ^F^7\  ^"^  ""^u  "^  ^^  ^^"^  ^«^'«"t  ientuves  of  the  two  bills.    One 
hp  .r,.  pvn!f=        "■'' =  ^^^  ^*^^'■  'i^""'''^'  immediate  relief.    Both  admit, 
he  fvitfZ    V'"*"^"  '^'^"^-  *^'''  ^"'"«"«-    '^^he  Kahn  bill  provides  for 
Raker  b   ne«L«  commission  to  finally  settle  the  whole  matter.    The   • 
TVf     r       ^^*^^^s  the  future  in  abeyance 
Air.  Lktts.  Do  you  prefer  one  bill  to  the  other? 

bette';  ofXfwn    Tl^'  *lu  ^^.'^^"  ^^"'  b^"^^^"'-'  it  t«  be  by  far  the- 
11  £.  hill  ,:    ^^f^'^the  Kahn  bill  was  drawn  I  supported  the 

Kakei  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  best  available-the  only 

?mlian?  "iW  f  I'lS^^'  ""^^^  ^''T  «^'  ''^^'^'^  ^^'^  ^'"^  "^  the  C'aiifornrI 
indidns     But  I  could  never  understand  why  a  relief  measure  siiould 

all  i™  t^rl^s^^fllSSr'  *'^  ''  treaties,istead  of  providi^r^i^. 
Mr.  Lktts.  Does  Mrs  Kahn  limit  her  bill  in  that  way? 
Mr.  MijRWAM.  No,  the  Kahn  bill  has  no  limitations  at  all      Tt 

'"m"' Co  i;ii'  ni"'  f  ^^"  J'"  l^'^T  ''  '"^^  S'atf oTcallfo'nia.'' 

toll^S^"nTm'rtoS.atf "'  ''^  '"'^^^  ^^  *«  "^'^'^  - 
iNIr.  Merkiam.  It  aims  to  help  every  Indian  of  iho  Qfof^     t^    • 

dTOKlfuI  hovels,  shacks,  and  wickiups  many  Indians  livcTn  at 
present  and  you  know  how  rapidly  they  arc  dyin  °  off  m„?» 
tribes  have  gone  since  I  bei'an  work  in  the  <Ji™i„   ' T  ;"  "hole 

of  photographs  of  the  kind  of  homes  thev  are  foreert;;  T'"'^'' 

"nL;r.  fp^^Si^:<^^  wTr  fejzsn'n  tts 

number  ot  trachoma  cases,  that  50  npr  PPnf  r^^  w     -^™/^^^  ^^^^^^ 

acquS  IVhilp  »!■  P  ?7?,"  T,'^^T'  '"<'  «>e  school  children 
o"f 'i;";,l"f n^ fgathe'r:?  a'  'l^vl'ar  So-utltfhSShf „?  TT 
ShL'Te^iTlrUnd'"'  ^'^  ""'" "'  "^•>'  "'"'  Son-^anS'tttf 
of  wSli;mttdv%.J^!«00,.W  ™™  P-^P««vely  an  appropriation 
offeef-ehir^s-'''-  ''"'  """  "  '"''°''  "^  '""^'"'•'"'-  »-  made  for 

.h.*C„^^e^^'i1™|,'lYytdiS,?ly''^"l'"*"''y^'»^^^^^^ 

Mr  Merriaw.  I  would  suggest,  and  have  already  su-<rested   thnt 
le  bill  be  so  amended  thnt  fh^  «r^..^„  u  *u -•  %"&eestea,  that 

ne  7) 
..pread  -o.r ',  ^.S-^yZ^ ^^^^^^  ^,^7 ffi'S.io^ 
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of  Congress,  and  that  enough  of  an  appropriation  be  authorized 
to  make  a  start,  giving  the  remaining  Incfians  a  chance  to  Ine 

under  decent  conditions.  .      .         ^  „:«f;r.r»o 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  doubtful  if  the  authorization  of  .aPP^'oprf  ions 

would  help  you  any.    Congress  has  the  power  to  do  it  as  well  as  to 

make  authorization.  „,...:i„k1o  \r,  ^mnll 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  the  money  were  to  be  made  available  in  small 

amounts  each  year  I  thought  there  wou  d  be  ,;?«^  P^l^J^i^^'^^l^^ 
amount  in  the  bill  was  arrived  at  by  simply  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  by  the  assumed  value  of  50  cents  an  acre.     If  the  sum 
is  too  large  Congress  could,  of  course,  reduce  the  valuation  pe    acre 
o  25  or  even  lo'cents.    We  put  it  at  50  cents,  a  very  low  e  timate^ 
I  tried  to  arrive  at  a  demonstrable  valuation  for  the  Yjar  18o2  f rom 
historical  evidence  and  records  of  sales  of  land,  but  there  were  tew 
sales  in  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and  sales  of  $5  per  acre  up  were 
limited  to  the- neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Los  Angeles 
where    even  at  that  time,  the  land  was  very  valuable,     iheie  are 
Satemenis  in  the  histories  to  the  effect  that  on  the  announcement 
of  the  American  occupation  land  values  doubled. 

Mr.  Letts.  Whereabouts  do  the  California  Indians  live « 
Mr  Merriam.  They  live  scattered  over  many  Paf  «*  t^e  ^tate 
the  so-called  Mission  tribes  in  the  western  Pa^t  «f  ^^^tl^^^J  ^^^^^ 
fornia-  the  Yuma.  Mohave,  and  Chemeweve  along  the  Coloracio 
T?^3-'  the  Monache  in  Owens  Valley ;  the  Panamints  in  the  Death 
VaUev  ie'ion  "the  Northern  Piute  aAd  Washoo  along  the  eastern 
L^lnf  the  State  •  the  Pit  Kiver  tribes  and  Modocs  in  northeastern 
CaUfJrn  a'  the  Midoo.  Mewuk,  and  Yokut  tribes  along  the  west 
flont  nf  the  sferra    the  Wintoon  tribes  in  and  west  of  Sacramento 

^SV^{^e\Xaskan,  Polikl^"'  '^^^''th^'MeTn  ^cSrnt'  ^he 
Phimo^pUn  tribes  in  northern    and   northwestern   Calitornia,   ine 

SXn  and  Yukean  tribes  farther  south  (reaching  from  northern 

Mendocino  County  nearly  to  San  Francisco  Bay) ;  the  Olhonean 

Fnnesen  EsseSn,  and  CI  umash  tribes  between  San  Francisco  Bay 

JnTsanta  Barba  a     Most  of  the  tribes  hunted  and  gathered  acorns 

and  berries  in  the  mountains  and  had  their  settlements  in  the  lower 

''''f !;*7he  coast  ran-es  there  were  many  tribes  and  hundreds  of 
rancherias  On  Klamath  River  there  lived  three  tribes  speakxng 
':^7m^.!:nt  languages  and  paving  a^siu^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Zf  ^n  hort 

lrS%h?oT4'E%r.ercanyo7s  orKllmath  River  and  located 

by  the  old  I"<JS!;"«;tJji?r  28  in  Shasta  and  Yreka  Valleys,  34 
Ill^rcoSValleylrti^K^^^^^^^^^  Kahootineruk  24;  the  Karok 

2  Ke^MoSS  %Sm  ^^!^ 
of  the  villages  of  his  tribe.    This  he  did  and  ^^  ^^^      ^^^^^^^ 

fate^'l  ^TslLraUhe^old^Sf,  locally  known  as  Bogus  Tom 
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Smith,  at  his  home  in  Klamath  Canyon  near  Shovel  Creek,  and 
asked  him  the  same  question.  He  promptly  sat  down  and  gave 
me  the  names  and  positions  of  135  villages.  On  returning  to  my 
California  home  and  comparing  the  lists  and  maps  I  found  that 
each  had  given  me  two  villages  overlooked  by  the  other  and  that 
134  were  the  same  in  both.  An  exactly  similar  experience  was  had 
with  the  Karok  Indians,  who  in  1918  gave  me  the  names  and  sites 
of  their  93  villages  in  Klamath  Canyon.  Comparing  these  with  a 
map  on  which  I  had  platted  the  villages  as  given  me  by  another 
niember  of  the  tribe,  I  found  that  they  agreed  exactly.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  acorn  mush,  fresh  and  dried 
salmon  and  eels,  quails,  rabbits,  and  deer,  supplemented  according 
to  season  by  native  berries,  nuts,  roots,  and  greens. 

The  number  of  village  sites  now  known  for  the  whole  State 
amounts  to  several  thousand,  indicating  that  the  population  was 
very  much  larger  than  ordinarily  supposed. 

1  .,^^o-  ^^^^^'  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  with  respect  to  these 
bills  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  No;  not  more  than  already  stated,  except  to  add 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Kahn  bill,  with  certain  modifications 
that  may  be  made  hereafter,  should  prove  helpful  to  all  the  Indians 
of  the  State,  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the  Indians 
that  the  Government  accepts  the  moral  obligation  to  try  to  atone, 
so  far  as  praticable  at  this  time,  for  the  wrong  done  them  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Letts.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much.  With- 
out objection  Doctor  Merriam's  analysis  of  the  tribal  and  bnnd 
names  in  the  18  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  will  be  incorporated  ir. 
the  record  at  this  point. 

„        ^   ^  ^  Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1926. 

Hon.  F.  Dickinson  Letts, 

Chairman  Suhcommittce  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Letts  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  made  a  rather 
careful    examination    of    the    so-called    tribal    names    enumerated    in    the    18 
California  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  published  by  the  Senate  in  January   1905 
(32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  total  number  of  the  alleged  tribes  listed  in  the  18  treaties  appears 
to  be  126.  Halt  a  dozen  of  these  are  unidentifiable.  Of  the  others,  some  are 
duplicated  under  different  spellings,  in  some  cases  with  different  initial  letters 
(resulting  probably  from  niegible  handwriting). 

And  a  surprisingly  large  number  are  not  tribal  names  at  all  but  names  of 
rancherias  or  villages.     Thus,  in  the  treaty  of  Camp  Colus,  September  9,  1851 
the  following  are  enumerated   as  tribes:  Colus,   Wniays,   Co-ha-na,   Tat-nah' 
Cha,  Doc-duc,  Cham-net-co,  Toc-de.     Of  these  8  names  6  are  villages  (Co-ha-na' 
Tat-nah,  Cha,  Doc-duc,  Toc-de,  and  Cham-net-co),  leaving  only  2  as  tribes 

Another  example  is  the  treaty  of  October  6,  1851,  with  the  Upper  Klamath 
Shasta,  and  Scott  River  Indians,  of  which  six  tribes  or  bands  are  mentioned' 
as  follows:  O-de-i-lah,  I-ka-ruck,  Ko-se-tah,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  Wet-sa-he-wa' 
and  E-eh.  One  of  these,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  was  a  small  band  named  for  a 
local  chief,  while  two  I-ka-ruck  at  Hamburg,  and  Ko-se-tah  at  Yreka  were 
named  for  the  locality — and  so*  on.  Not  one  has  any  tribal  significance  all 
being  Shaste.  ' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  so-called  tribes  enumerated 
In  the  18  treaties  are  nothing  more  than  local  bands  or  vUlages— not  more 
than  56  of  the  126  being  tribes.  ife^«— nor   more 

On  the  other  hand,  in  checking  the  treaty  names  against  the  names  of  the 
known  California  tribes  it  appears  that  more  than  175  tribes  are  not  included 
in  the  18  treaties. 
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V    In  other  words,  it  is  Obvious  that  the  treaty  commissioners,  in  attempting 

;to  list!  the  tribes  of  California,  not  only  included  a  large  number  of  villages, 
but— and   this   is   far   more   important— mentioned   less   than   a   third   of  the 

tactual  tribes  of  the  State.  This,  as  I  stated  before  your  committee,  is  what 
would  be  expected,  for  not  one  in  three  of  the  California  tribes  were  known 
to  the  Americans  or  Spanish-Mexicans  in  1851. 

The  Raker  bill,  therefore,  specifically  limits  its  benefits  to  one-third  of  the 
tribes  of  the  State,  leaving  two-thirds  unprovided  for.  ,  • 

i  And  in  the  event  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual must  prove  descent  from  one  of  the  18  treaty  tribes— in  many  cases  an 

,. extremely  difficult  procedure. 

.1'  And  finally,  the  Raker  bill  is  silent  as  to  how  any  Indians  are  to  benefit  if 
the  suit  is  won,  the  bill  falling  to  provide  for  administration  of  the  fund. 

The  Kahn  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  irrespective  of  the  amount  finally  appro- 
priated, provides  for  immediate  relief  from  present  pitiful  conditions.  More- 
over, the  Kahn  bill  is  constructive,  outlining  a  definite  policy  under  an  un- 
salaried commission  (to  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Governor  of  California)  with  authority  to  begin  at  once  by  (when  necessary) 
purchasing  land,  providing  convenient  water  supplies — one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental requirements  of  civilization— and  in  other  ways  assisting  Indians  In 
building  sanitary  homes  and  in  establishing  themselves  on  a  stable  self-sup- 
porting basis  in  agriculture  or  other  industry  so  that  they  may  become  actual 
And  self-respecting  citizens. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  ^    ^,         ^^ 

C.  Hart  Merbiam., 

# 

Statement  by  Frederick  G.  Collett 

The  question  raised  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  as  to  whether  or  not  Indian 
tribes  of  California  who  may  not  have  been  parties  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
18'  treaties  made  in  1851  and  1852  could  share  as  beneficaries  in  any 
amount  that  might  be  recovered  under  the  present  provisions  of  H,  R.  8036, 
is  not  U  legitimate  argument  against  that  bill  in  favor  of  a  counterproposal. 
It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  wrote  a  like  bill  for  the  Sirty-sixth  Con- 
gress and  in  rewriting  it  for  each  subsequent  Congress  that  all  California 
Indian  tribes  were  beneficiaries  thereunder.  If  amendments  proposed  by 
Congressman  Lea  are  accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  language 
employed  provides  that  all  tribes  of  Indians  of  California  may  be  parties  to 
the  suit  and  may  also  be  beneficiaries  in  any  amount  that  may  be  won. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  raised  by  Doctor  Merriam  as  to 
how  many  tribes  could  share  as  beneficiaries  doei^  not  in  any  substantial  way 
apply  as  to  the  number  of  beneficiaries— merely  as  to  the  tribes  represented  in 
the  18  treaties,  and  those  that  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  commission  that 

negotiated  the  treaties.  ^  ^^     .     /  .  .,  ^     *  «     *      k      oo 

Congress  made  provision  in  the  Indlaii  appropriation  act  of  September  28 
and  30,  1850  (9th  Stat.  519,  532)  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the 
Indians  of  California.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  all  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California.  From 
the  minutes  and  correspondence  of  the  members  of  that  commission,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  their  belief  that  they  had  in  the  18  treaties  included 
all  tribes  of  Indians  of  California.  If  there  were  any  tribes  overlooked  by 
the  commission  it  was  because  those  tribes  were  small  and  inaccessible  and 
therefore  not  known  to  tlie  commissioners.  ^  ^  „^       ,      ^^     ^     .,_ 

In  view  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Indians  of  California,  the  justice 
of  their  claims  and  tke  unusually  favorable  administrative  and  congressional 
action  with  reference  to  their  bill,  we  expect  your  committee,  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  jiecessary,  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned, 
to  report  favorably  upon  H.  R.  8036.  For  your  ready  reference  as  to  the 
favorable  histoty  of  this  bill,  we  submit  the  following  excerpts :        \^ 

First  That  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  mider  date 
of  Februa^  9,  1920,  reported  to  the  Senate  on  a  similar  jurisdictionaI\Mll,  in 

part  as  f<511ows :  .     ^  ,.^      .    r.  t       ^    x     «\.^4 

"As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  fiieri- 
toriou^  claim  against  the  United  States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  proteWs 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that 
it  receive  your  favorable  consideration." 
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That  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  I^te^lo^,  Al^xandcir  T.  Vogelsang,  a  few 
days  later,  under  date  of  Marcti  U,  1020.  iu  the  report  to  the  chairmaq  of  the 
Hokse  Committee  on  Indian  Aifairs,  said  in  p^t :  / 

"A3  these  Indians  l)elieve  they  have  ^  meritorious  claim  against  |rhe  United 
States,  and  th^  §a id  bill  properly  protects  their  interests  and  the/interests  of 
the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favor^le  coiisidera- 
tion."  ,' 

Second.  That  the  Senate  and  House  Comipitt^  on  Indiamr  Afltairs,  follow- 
ing Secretary  Lane's  recommendation,  unanimously  report^  to  the  Congress 
in  part  as  follows : 

'*  These  Iildians  have  long  been  pleading  for  an  ^djiist|nent  of  their  claims, 
and  for  reimbursement  for  the  lands  which  were  form^ly  oepupied  by  them. 
Your  committee  therefore  believes  that  they  should  ps^ye  thejbr  caoae  fully 
and  judiciously  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

'**  We  therefore  believe  that  H.  R.  12788  gets  at  tjje  CaUfomia  to^ian  prob- 
lem in  a  very  fundamental  and  practical  mam^er,  and  that  it  alsp  giye»  the  best 
assurance  possible  for  a  satisfactory  and  final  and  early  ^erttlement  of  the 
California  Indian  question.  Further,  this  pro^^ed  l^islatipn,  if  ePWicted, 
would  in  no  way  go  to  the  question  of  C(iUfqr;n^  laii^  t^tff^  p^  jji||t||irii  .€«l^- 
ing  property  rights."     (Rept.  No.  840.)  7-  •   •' ' '»         •  ..  t  r'r.  ••!     •  » -  -  ?' 

Third.  That  the  present  Secretary  of  thp  Xntei^/l^r,  thf^  Hop.  Huibert  Work, 
under  date  of  February  10,  1925,  said  in  p^rt;'  '  -.i    > 

■  ^*As  these  Indians  liave  for  many  years  sought  a  judicial  determination  of 
their  claims  for  lands  alleged  to  have  been  taken  fronpi  them  v^lthout  com- 
pensation, and  the  bill  properly  protects  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  recommendation  is  made  that  it  receive  your  favor- 
able consideration.  Bills  were  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Reprc^sentativ^s.  These  hearings, 
which  have  been  printed  under  the  dtle  of  'Indian  Tribes  of  California,'  are 
dated  March  23,  1920,  and  April  28  and  29,  and  contain  a  very  full  and 
complete  ^listory  of  the  entire  matter." 

Fourth.  That  both  congressional  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  the  Secretary's  report,  reported  to  the  Congress  under  date  of  February  12, 
1925,  in  part  as  follows: 

*'  ^our  committee  has  carefully  investigated  the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  tlijey  have  shown  sufficient  prpof  to  grant  them  the  ri^ht 
to  have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure  protects  the  Government  i^i  till  of 
these  claims  and  allow  any  and  all  set-offs  which  caja  be  shown  to  have 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Ypur  committer  unanimously  recommends  the 
enactinent  of  this  l)ill/* 

Fifth,  "fhat  th(^  bill  passed  both  Hous^^  of  Co^gres^  on  its  Unanimous  Co^n- 
sent  Calendar. 

Sixth.  That  there  has  never  been,  nor  is  there  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  th^  Interior,  under  date  of  April  13,  1926,  any  denial  that  the  claims  of 
the  indians  of  California  possess  n^erj^t.  .Op  tl^e  co^txarjr,  t^e^c  olalifts  ar^ 
regarded  merijtorious.  '  "  y      - 

'  In  his  suggestion  that  these  claims  be  not  subniitted  to  th^  Court  of  Glaums, 
the  Secretary  says:  "It  would  be  easy  to  compute  tl\e  amount  tha!^  wonjd 
be  due,  as  there  is  little  question  as  to  the  acreage  involved.'*  By  this  you 
will  see  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes  the  Calijornia  Indian  claims 
qjjt  of  the  clas^9f  those  of  which  it  has  been  complained' involved  expensive 
and  difRcult  litigation.  There  should  be  no  dplay  nor  unnecessary  expense 
by  giving  the/Court  of  Clainis  juris(lictio[^.  Furthermore,  it  is' a  well-recognized 
tact  that  tl^^'  Coyrt  of  Claims  is  not  a  constitutional  court,  bttt  a  court  espe- 
cially created  by  the  Congress  and  is  just  as  much  an  agent  o)fy the  Congress 
as  ainy  ofilts  committe(^»s."  \ 

It  has  iOeen  shown  that  th^  United  States  Treasury  has  receiveo^.fyom  Call; 
fornia  op  account  of  grazing  in  national  forests,  rpyalties  from  naval  reserves 

Jind  public  lands,  fees  from  the  National  Park  Service  from  the  sale  ht  public 
ands  And  merchantable  timber,  $62,477,189.50.  \ 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  receipts  are  only  a  part  of  the  a^oiMit 
actually  receiyed  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  that  at  tl^e  GoYq]|*nm^nt*s 
pr\d^  ^OT  land  ai|id  the  amount  that  it  is  now  receiving  for  th^  sale  pf  timber, 
It  has  in  its  possession  salable  tands  and  tipaber,  $50S,542,652'.50. 
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May  13,  1926 

Hon.  ?•  Dickinson  Letts 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 

House  of  Bepresentatives, Washington 

If  J  dear  Hr*  Letts: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  haTS  made  a  rather 
careful  examination  of  the  socalled  "tribal  names"  «iumerated 


Eighteen 


n  unil  1852. 


by  the  Senate  In  January  1905  (32nd  Congress.  1st  Session). 

The  total  number  of  the    alleged  •  tribes •  listed  In 
the  Sixteen  Treaties  appears  to  be  126.    Half  a  doaen  of  these 
are  unidentifiable*    Of  the  others,  some  are  duplicated  under 
different  spellings.  In  some  cases  wltii  different  Initial  let- 
ters (resulting  probably  from  illegible  handwriting). 

* 

And  a  surprisingly  large  number  are  nai  tribal  names 
at  all  but  names  of  rancherlas  or  villages.    Thus,  In  the  Treaty 
of  Camp  Coins,  Sept.  9,  1851.  the  folloidng  are  enumerated  as 
•tribes*  :     Colus,  llUays,  Co-ha-na,  Tat-nah,  Cha,  Doc-duc, 
Cham-net-co,  Too-de.    Of  these  8  names,  6  are  vllT^ges  (Co-ha-na, 
Tat-nah,  Cha,  Boc-duc,  Toc-de,  and  Cham-net-co),  leaving  only  2 

* 

as  tribes. 

Another  example  Is  the  Treaty  of  Oct.  6,  1851,  with 
the  Upper  Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Scott  Blver  Indians,  of  which 
6  tribes  or  bands  are  mentioned,  as  follow:  0-de-l-lah,  I-ka-ruck. 


«>K— »»^IM»H»<fc»> 
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Hon.  P.  Dickinson  I«tt« 

Chairman  Saboonnittee  on  Indian  Aiii 

House  of  BepresentatlToe.lfashington 

My  dear  Mr*  Lettss 


In  eoBpllanoe  with  your  request  I  hare  Bade  a  rather 

careful  eMnlnatlon  of  the  eocalled  "tribal  namee"  aaimerated 

publiahed 


in  the 


by  the  Senate  in  January  1905  (32nd  Congress,  1st  Session)^ 

The  total  numher  of  the    alleged  •tribes •  listed  in 
the  Eighteen  Treat Ibs  appears  to  be  126.    Half  a  dosn  of  these 


under 
ial  let- 


different  spellings,  in  sobs  cases  witii  different 
ters  (resulting  probably  from  illegible  handwiting). 

And  a  surprisingly  large  number  are  mil  tribal  names 
at  all  but  names  of  rancherias  or  ▼illages.    Thus,  In  the  Treaty 
of  Camp  Dolus,  Sept.  9,  1851.  the  follo^ng  are  enumerated  as 
•tribes'  i    Coins,  Willajs,  Oo-ha-na,  Tat-nah,  Cha,  Doo-duc, 
Cham-net-oo,  Too-de.    Of  these  8  names,  6  »T9  Tillages  (Oo-ha-na, 


ChamHQet' 


as  tribes. 


Another  example  is  the  Trea^  of  Oct.  6,  1851,  with 
the  Upper  Kla«th,  Shasta,  and  Scott  Ei?er  Indians,  of  which 
6  tribes  or  bands  are  mentioned,  as  fellow:    O-de-i-lah,  I-ka-ruck, 
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Ko-se-tah,  I-da«kar-i-ivaka-ha ,  Tlet~sa-he-wa,  and  E>eh*     One  of 

•  « 

these,  I-da-kar-i-nakB-ha,  was  a  small  band  named  for  a  local 
chief »  while  two,  I-ka-ruck  at  Hamburg  and  Ko-«e-tah  at  Ireka, 
were  named  for  the  locality — and  so  on.     Hot  ona  has  any  tribal 
significance— all  bei%  Shastei 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  great  majozity  of  80> 
called  *  tribes'  enumerated  in  the  Eightaan  Treat  iag  are  nothing 
more  than  local  bands  or  Tillages— not  more  than  56  of  the  126 
being  tribes  I 

On  the  other  hand,  in  check ii^  the  Treaty  names  against 
the  names  of  the  known  California  tribes  it  appears  that  mors 
than  175  tribes  are  noL  included  in  the  Bight  a  en  Treatiaa. 

In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  the  treaty  Commission- 
ers in  attei^tiqg  to  list  the  tribes  of  Califbrnia  not  only  in- 
cluded a  lar/^e  number  of  Tillages^  but— and  this  is  far  more  im- 
portant— failed  to  mention  one  ^ird  of  the  actual  tribes  of  the 
State.    This,  as  I  stated  before  your  Committee,  is  wtet  ^uld  be 

I 

expected,  for  not  one  in  three  of  the  Calif oinia  tribes  were  known 
to  the  Americsns  or  Spanish-Mexicans  in  1851. 


The  Baker  Bill  therefore  specifically 


its  benefits 


to  one  third  of  the  tribes  of  the  State,  leaTipg  two  thirds  un- 
proTided  fori 

And  in  the  event  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
each  and  ereiy  individual  must  piove  dasear^  from  one  of  the  18 
Treaty  tribes — in  many  cases  an  extremely  difficult  procedure. 
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Ko-86-t8h,  I-da-kar-l-«k8-ha ,  TJtt-se-ht-wB.  and  1-eh.    Om  of 
these •  I-d8«»k8r*i-ii&iBB*h8»  vas  a  aoall  band  nased  for  a  local 
chief,  i*ile  two,  I-ka-ruck  at  Hanburg  and  Ko-ae-tah  at  Ireka, 
vere  nosed  for  the  Xooality—and  so  on.    fiftL-fiUi  has  anj  tribal 
algnlflcance— all  being  Shastel 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  great  Bajoiity  of  «o* 
oaUed  'tribes*  emuerated  in  the  Eighteen  Tr#flti«a  are  nothing 
BO  re  than  local  bands  or  ?illage8«'«ttot  sore  than  56  of  the  126 

being  tribes  I 

On  the  oftier  hand,  in  ofaecking  the  Treaty  names  against 
the  nanes  of  the  known  California  tribes  it  appears  that  more 
than  175  tribes  are  jisL  included  in  the 

In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  thet  the  Treaty  Oominission- 
ere  in  attei^tizig  to  list  the  tribes  of  Calilbrnia  not  only  in- 
cluded a  lar'^e  number  of  yillagea^  but— an!  this  is  far  more  im- 
portant—felled to  mention  one  tiiird  of  the  aetnal  tribes  of  the 
State.    This,  as  I  stated  before  your  Committee,  is  wtet  would  bo 
expected,  for  not  one  in  three  of  the  California  tribes  were  known 
to  the  Americana  or  Spanish-Mexicans  in  1851. 

The  Rafcer  Bill  therefore  epecificeUy  limits  its  benefits 
to  OM  third  of  the  tribes  of  the  Stite,  learing  two  thirds  un- 

proTided  fori 

And  in  the  erent  of  a  decision  in  faTor  of  the  Indicna, 


each  £ind  every  individuel  muet 


from  one  of  the  18 


Treaty  tribes— in  many  ueses  an  extremely  diffioult  procedure. 
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And  finally,  the  Baker  Bill  is  silent  as  to  hfiX  any 
Indias  are  to  benefit  if  the  suit  is  won—the  Bill  failing 
to  provide  for  administration  of  the  fond* 


Kahn  Bill 


|ii|^fn^iflte 


present  pitiful  conditions. 

iloreoyer,  the  Kahn  Bill    is  cons  tract  iye,  outlining 
a  definite  policy  under  an  unsalaried  Coiraission  (to  be  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Gofemnent  and  the  Goremor  of  California]  with 
authority  to  begin  at  onee  by  CiAifln  necessary]  purchasing  land, 
providing  cooTeni^t  water  supplies— one  of  the  most  fundaaental 
requirements  of  ciTilization— and  in  otier  weys  assisting  Indians 
in  building  sanitary  homes  aid  in  establishing  themselves  on  a 
stable  self-supporting  basis  in  agriculture  or  other  industry  so 
that  they  may  become  actual  ^nd  self  respecting  citizens* 

Teiy  truly  yours » 


1 

\ 


\ 


\ 


j.'k 


; 


'/-» 


> 


CAIIPOmU  TEIBS3  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EIGHTSF!!!  CALIK)RNIA 

TREATIES  OF  1851  and  1852 


^LmJXj^  ^f^-*^ 


Ahjufoahwe 

Akagchmem  c^^dl;:.-..^  v- 

Alliklik 

Amebhe 

Apiachi  [  Aplachi??] 

Apw)  o'roka" 
Astahkewiche 

Atsooka'e 

At\vumwe 

Awahhe  nyo  (wa.k'^A5.>^-';jo") 

BaHneko  ke'ah 

Bahtirikahle  chuinmi  a^^^-t^f^ 

Bankalache 
Boa!  kea\v 


Bo  yah 

Bukkow' pomah 
Chemarreko 
GhemOTeVe 


Ib^JU*^ 


Ghenposel 
Ghetegekah 

Ghilumne 
Ohoohermensel 

Chujnash 
DahchinC^hinne 


Dlnnol'yo  ke'ah 

Ennesen 

Epoo'd€ 

Ess  el en 

Staknshliiiukka 


7 


HamfoCOcUvn^o) 

Hammsh\7e 

Han'nesu  or  YatcHa  chumne 

Hawesi'doo 

Heir6he  (So.  Ohowchilla)  • 

Hoal'lik 

Hok'  (Hawk') 

Hametwolle 

Hoo'Kooe'ko 

Hooloumiie 
Hooinontwash 

Hootch'n5m 

Hoyima  (^J^mv-vwcM 

Hmlkut 
IlmahVv'e 


kahhetsimme  pomah 


Kahchiah 

Kahhoo'tine'ruk 

Kah'shutsitnu 


^—  ?(■•«.  A  - 1  U  f  i    ^"^t  v^'T: 


>^\-* 


I    • 


Kah'tahwe  chummi    ti.K.v;i.,t^ 
Kah.to 


ro 


-2- 


Kahwesiktem 


■xi  I 


Kanimei 

Kanno'ah 

Kechaya 

Ketanamuk 

Kettel' 

KiyowbahOji 

Klsmath 
'Kletmn 
Konkow 
Ko  no  me  ho 
Koopah 
Koos'tem 
Kosozeum 
Kumechese 
KuimnoY/in 


»j_— 


Lalita 
Lekah'tewut 

Lskndma 
Lolahnkok 

Lol'sel 

Mah'kahmo  chuinmi 

Mahlke 
Mahtoogo 
lylahto  pomah 


Maringam 

Mattel 

Mawenok 

MehinkoTOah 

Metahkah'  chuinmi 

Metumma 

Misha^el' 

Miyakma 

Modesse 

Mo'dok 

Mohave 

Mohineam 

Mokal'uiime 

Mokoziimne 

Moo'ti  stool' 

Nannootawe 

Nekanhi'. 

Nererner' 

Newoofeh 

Kiiche 

Nim 
Nissenan' 


^D<— AjQ^   K. 


•f-S**-. 


—  '• 


Nomlakke 
Koovah'ahndits 

Norrelmuk 


^ 


^  y 


-3- 


No'tokoiyo 

iNjo'toraus'se 

Ochakuiiihe 

Okwah'nootsoo 

Olaraentko 

Oleyome   (Tuleyorae) 

Olhones 

Olumpali 
Onkolookum 
Ookot'ontilka 
OokumnOTn 


0  -..• 


Oso'to  chiumni 


Pah'tewsht 

Pak^-^esitch 

Paleuyami 

Panamint 

Pat  van 

Pawenan 

Piute,  Northern 

Piyuinlco 

Pomokechah 

pooesoos  (Pooemuk  or  Tehama) 

Pooewin 

Saboha  (Savova) 


u 


Settenhiden  keah 

Shahkom\'e  chuinmi 

Sheako 

Shokoah  ( Shane 1) 

Shoraul  pomah 

Shoteah 

Siakumne  (Say^^tfaWvlinxl  ^*) 

Sonanmuk 

Soolah'teluk' 


Taiihahta 
Tahtomah  ^.  . 
Tochohe  keah 


JjW-Uvv-'Kt 


-Ti«.5«.-bak 


(L^uuc^tHA 


Tokub'hy 

To  Iowa  (Huss  or  Howvvungkwat) 

Tomahlin'chemoi 

fsanung^/v'ha  * 

Tsennalikennes' 

Tvihohe 
Vanyume 

t 

Washoo 
We'istem 
Weshah  chuirani 

?/eshumtat'tah 


^%>    "^ 


—  l' 


_/ 


VfetookuMiom 

Weyot 

Win 


Wipa 

Yahnah   (N5sse) 

Yobukkaah 


Yub 


a 


Yuma 


.4- 


l>s 


•nt 


Tribe 


^  Apang-ss-se 


Ni 


Aplache 


i 

Date  of 
Treaty 

March  19,  Camp  Fremont, near 
1851      Little  Mariposa  R. 


Oamp 


n 


tt 


Tr^pntifi  cation 


A-wal-a-che 


n 


tt 


J  Bat-si 


v/  Bem-pi 


Aug.l* 
1851 

July  18, 
1851 


Bid)i»ell's  Ranch 
Chico  Cfeek      ^ 

Camp  Union, near 
Yuoa  River 


J  Buena  Yista 


June  10,   Camp  Persifer  P. 
1851      Smith, Tejon  Pass 


Of  1   . 

M    Cah-wicL} 


May  13, 
1851 


Camp  Belt, Kings 

River 


^  Ga-la-na-po 


Aug. 20 ,    Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma 
1851      at  Clear  Lake 


^  Carises 


June  10,   Camp  Persifer_F. 
1851      Smitb,Te]on  Pass 


si 


Cas-sons 


April  29,     Camp  Barhour,on 
1851  San  Joaquin  Riv 


>/  Castake 


June  10,  '  Camp  Persifer  F. 
1851      Smith,Te3on  Pass 


>i  Cha-doc-duc 


Sept. 9, 
1851 


Camp  CcluSjOn  Sac 
ramento  River 


>i  Cham-net-co 


tt 


tt 


»2 


Tribe 


^  Gha-nel-kai 


Date  of 
Trea  ty 

Aug.  20,. 
1851 


Oamp 


Camp  Lu-pi-ja-ma, 
at" Clear  Lake 


]:<;i,ftntification 


^   Chap-pah-sims         May  28,         Dent  &  Yantine 's 

1851  Crossing)? 


v/  Ghe-com 


Aug . 20 , 
1851 


Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma, 
at  Clear  Lake 


nI  Che -no 


Aug . 1 , 
1851 


Bidwell's  Eanch, 
Chico  Creek 


V  Cho-e-mem^nees   April  29,  Camp  Barbour ,on 

1851      San  Joqqum  Kiv. 


-J   Choi-nuck 


May  13, 
1851 


Camp  Belt , 
Kings  Er/er 


vCho-ki-men-as    April  29,  Camp  Barbour, . 

on  San  Joqqum  n 


-i    Chook-chances 


n 


tt 


si 


Chow-chil-lies 


n 


n 


4  Chu-nute 


June  3, 
1851 


Camp  Bur ton, Paint 

Creek 


^    CO"Com-cah-ras 


Jan. 5, 
1852 


Village  of 
Temecula 


>i    Co-co-noon 


-i  Co-ha-na 


March  19,     Camp  Fremont, near 
1851  Little  Mariposa  R. 


Sept. 9, 
1851 


Camp  Golus.on  Sac- 
ramento River 


\    Colu. 


Sept. 18, 
1851 


Pork  of  Cosumnes 
River 


Tribe 


^    Golus^ 


Date  of 
Treaty 

Sept. 9, 

1851 


Camp 


Gamp  Golus^on  Sac 
ramento  River 


TflRntification 


J    Go-to-plammia 


May  28, 
1B51 


Dent  &  Yantine*s 
Gross  inglp 


->»  Go-ye-tie 


June  3, 
1851 


Gamp  Burton, 
Paint  Greek 


y  Da-no-ha-'bo 


Aug . 20 , 
1851 


Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma, 
at  Clear  Lake 


\  Daspia 


July  18, 
1851 


Camp  Union, near 
Yu^a  Eiver 


^  Diequinos 


Jan. 7, 
1852 


Village  of  Santa 
Isabel 


^  E-eh 


Nov .  4 , 
1851 


Gamp  in  Soott's  Val- 
.ley, Shasta  County 


J  Ss-kuin 


Aug.l, 
1851 


Bidwell^s  Ranc]?, 
Chico  Greek 


^  Ha-bi-na-po 


Aug. 20, 
1851 


Gamp  Lu-pi-yu-ma 
at  Clear  Lake 


-i  hol-cu-ma 


13,    Camp  Belt , Kings 
1851      River 


Trite 


-^  Hol-mi-uh 


J  Holo-cla-me 


Date  of 
Treaty 

June  10, 
1851 


Oamp 


Camp  Persifer  P. 
3mitii,Tejon  Pass 


n 


Identification 


J    Ho-lo-lu-pi 


Aug.l, 
1851 


Bidwell's  Ranch, 
Ohico  Creek 


^  Ho  0 -pah 


Oct. 6, 
1851 


Gamp  KlamBth,Jtnction 
Klamath  &  Trinity  Rs. 


4  How-ech-ees 


April  29,     Camp  Barbour, on  San 
1851  Joaquin  River 


How~ku-ma 


Aug. 20,         Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma,at 
1851  Clear  Lake 


^  I-da-ksr-i- 
waka-ha 


Nov. 4, 
1851 


Camp  in  Scott's  Valley, 
aasta  County 


.   ^  I-ka-ruck 


n 


j    In-tim-peach 


4  lou-ol-umne 


May  13,  Camp  Belt, Kings  Riv. 
1851 

May  28,  Dent  5:  Vantine's 

1851  Crossing^ 


^  Itachees 


April  29,     Camp  BarlDOur.on  San 
1851  Joaquin  River 


M  Kah-we-as 


>/    Ko-se-tah 


Jan  .5, 
1852 

Nov. 4, 
1851 


Village  of  Temecula 

Camp  in  Scott's  Val^ 
ley, Shasta  County 


J  Ko-ya-tes 


May  30,    Camp  Keyes, 
1851      Can-"wai  River 


Trilpe 


Date  of 
Treaty 


Camp 


Tf^fiinti  fication 


J    Loc-lvun-ne 


Sept. 18, 
1851 


Fork  of 
Cosumnes  Eiv. 


^  Mas-su-ta-ka-ya    Aug.22,         ^f^P.^^'g^fS^^    p 

1852  Feliz, Russian  K. 


M  Me-dam-a-dec 


Aug . 20 , 
1851 


Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma 
at  Clear  Lake 


J   Mi-chop-da 


lug . 1 , 
1851 


Bidwell's  Ranch, 
ChSLCO  Creek 


^  Mo-al-kai 


Aug. 20, 
1851 


Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma 
at  Clear  Lake 


4    Mon-e-da 


July  18, 
1851 


Camp  Union, near 
Yuoa  River 


vi  liiio- ton-tees 


May  13, 
1851 


Camo  Belt, 
Kings  River 


Nem-shaw 


July  18,   CaraD  Union,  near 
1851      "^fuoa  River 


vi  Kce-ma-noe-ma 


Aug. 16, 
1B51 


Reading's  Ranch, 
CottonViood  Gr. 


V  Noi-m£-noe-nia 


tt 


n 


vj  Nook-choos 


April  29,  Camp  Barhour,  on 
1851     .  San  Joaquin  Riv 


r 


0       .  I^V^ 


«t 


•  A- 


4f   • 


TrilDe 


"^  No-to-no-tos 


Date  of 
Treaty 

April  29, 
1851 


Gamp 


Camp  Barbour, on 
San  Joaquin  i^iv. 


Trlpnt.ifi  cation 


J  Nu-chow-we 


^' 


May  30, 
1851 


CairiD  Keyes, 
CaJL-"wai  River 


^  0-de-i-lah 


Nov. 4, 
1851 


Gamp  in  Scott's  Yal 
ley, Shasta  County 


^  On-o-po-ma 


July  18, 
1851 


Camp  Union,  near 
Yuoa  River 


A  Pal-msha 


May  30, 

1851 


Camp  Keyes, 
Gan-wai  River 


V  Peh-tsick  or 
upper  Klamath 


Oct. 6, 
1851 


CamiD  Klamsth,Junc 
tion  Klamath  &, 
Trinity  Rivers 


Pit-cat-chees        April  29,     Gamp  Barhour,on 

1851  San  Joaquin  RiT 


'f '^^.'k.^  '-^  c'W>^ 


^  Poh-lik,or  low-    Oct. 6, 
er  Klamath  1851 


Camp  Klamath, Junc- 
tion Klamath  & 
Trinity  Rivers 


Vo-l\ 


L 


TU. 


-J  Po-ho-nu-chus 


April  29,     Camp  Barbour, on 
1851  San  Joaquin  niv 


•i  po-ken-welle 


May  30, 
1851 


CamD  Keyes, 
CaJi-wai  i^iver 


Pos-kesas 


April  29, 
1851 


Camp  Barbour, on 
San  Joaquin  Riv 


TrilDe 


•J  Porno 


Date  of 
Tresty 

Aue • 22 , 
1852 


Camp 


TflpptifiGation 


Camp  Fernando 
Feliz, Russian  E. 


■I   Po-to-yun-te 


March  19,  Camp  Fremont, near 
1851      Little  Mariposa  B. 


■^  3age-wom-nes 


May  28, 
1851 


Den  t  &.  Vant  ine  *  s 
Crossing^ 


si  Sai-nell 


Aug. 22,         ^        _  , 

1852  Camp  Fernando 

Feliz.Eussian  n. 


^     San  Imirio 


June  10,       Camp  Persifer  F. 
1851  Smith.Tejon  Pass 


J   San  Luis  Eey 


Jan. 5, 
1852 


Village  of 
Temecula 


J  Sena-hu-ow 


June  10,   Camp  Persifer  F. 
1851      Smith, Tejon  Pass 


4  3im-sa-wa 


Aug.l, 
1^51 


Bidwell's  Ranch, 
Chi CO  Creek 


■^    Si-yan-te 


J    3oho-nuts 


March  19, 
1851 

June  10, 
1851 


Camp  Fremont, near 
Little  Mariposa  n. 


Camp  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  Tejon  Pa 


ss 


Sucaeh 


>/  Su-nus 


May  28, 
1851 

Aug.l, 
1851 


Dent  &  Vantine*s 
Crossing^ 

Bidwell's  Ranch, 
Chi  00  Greek 


si  Taches 


May  13 
1851 


Camp  Belt, Kings 

River 


8 


Tribe 


Tallin-chees 


Date  of 
Treaty 

April  29, 
1851 


Camfi. 


Camp  Barbour, on 
San  Joaquin  Riv 


Tr^fintiflQation 


>/  Ta-lum-ne 


May  13,    Gamp  Belt, 
1851      lings  River 


>i  Tat-nah 


Sept. 9,         Gamp  Golis  ,on  Sac- 
1851  ramento  River 


>i    Tejon 


June  10, 
1851 


Gsiiip  Persifer  ?. 
Smith, Tejon  Pass 


4  Toc-de 


SeDt,9, 
1351 


Camp  Dolus, on  bao 
ramento  River 


i  To-ci-a 


June  10,   Camp  Persifer  P. 
1851    .  Smith,  Te3on  Pass 


To-e-neche 


May  13, 
1851 


Camp  Belt, 
Kings  River 


•    • 


•J  To -hue -ma oh 


n 


« 


^  Toom-nas 


April  29, 
1851 


Camp  Barbour,  on 
San  Joaquin  Riv. 


4    To-to 


Aug . 1 , 
1851 


Bidwell's  Ranch, 
Chi  00  Creek 


^  Uvas 


June  10,   Camp  Persifer  P. 
1851      Smith, Tea  on  i'ass 


Tribe 


^^e-Qha-et 


Date  of 
Treaty. 


April  29, 
1851 


Oamp 


Camp  Barbour, on 
San  Joaquin  Kit. 


T>^opi-i  fixation 


•i  Ifack-sa-che 


May  30, 
1851 


Oamp  Keyes^ 
Can-vjai  River 


>i  Wai-de-pa-can 


July  18 
1851 


Camp  Union, near 
Yuoa*  River 


-J    lan-nUck 


■  ^  Kat-sa-he-uja 


tt 


n 


J   ?/e-chilla 


Nov. 4, 
1851 


May  28, 
1851 


Gamp  in  Scott ♦s  Yal 
ley, Shasta  County 

Dent  5:  Yantine»s 
Crossingb 


Wo  dom  n  clftfv 


•vw- 


'WL'5 


^  We-mal-ches,/ 
^Ke-mil-ches 

•sk  \?ic-chum-ne 

>i   Willays 
^    Wo-la-si 


,^^ 


^ 


April  29, 
1851^ 

1851 

May  13, 

1851 

Sept. 9, 

ukfh . 

1851 


at  01  e 


Camp  Barbour,  on 

San  Joaquin  Kiv. 
Camp-  Belt  ,^ 

Kings  River 

Gamp  Belt ,  W-LU  -^  '^■■^ •■« '>---  "^ 

Kings  River 

Camp  Golus.       ; 
SEcramento  niv. 

Gamp  Keyes^ 
Can-wai  River 


A   Wo-pum-nes 


Sept. 18, 
1851 


Pork  of  Oosumnes 
River 


\   V<o-wol 


June  3, 
1851 


Camp  Burton, 
Paint  Creek 


si    la-cum-na 

>i  Ya-ms-do 
-^  Yas  si 


July  13, 
1851 


tt 


Sept. 18 
1851 


Camp  Union, near 
Yuba  River 


tt 


^1 


Pork  of  Oosumnes 
River 


10 


Trib' 


Ya-wil-chine 


Date  of 
Treaty 


May  30, 
1851 


Camp. 


Camp  Keyes, 
Can-wai  River 


I 


•  ^  • 


Jl 


s/  Y-lac-ca 


Aug . 16 , 
1851 


Reading' s  Ranch ,        ^ (,r ^  (  ^kk^ 
OottonWood  Or. 


^    Yo-kol 


■^  Yol-la-mer 


J  Yo-luin-ne 


May  13, 
1851 

July  18, 
1851.' 

June  3, 
1851 


Gamp  Belt, 
Kings  River 

Camp  Union,- 
Yuoa  River 

Oamp  Burton, 
Paint  Creek 


^  Yu-ki-as 


^l  Yut-duc 


Aug. 22, 
1352 

Aug . 1 , 
1351 


Camp  Pemando 
Feliz, Russian  K. 

Bidwell's  Ranch, 
Chi CO  Creek 


i% 


.H.cl^^i^-.^ 


l?S3  - 


•   Cic3L-Wa~^0k 


DO 


Y   « 


,  ("^  b  /   EvG^^i~«JV/    i*-^ 


\j-  Cft.-Vflc-'tva.-^o  5  Kw!-V»--v.ftl-lpo^ 


^Kq.-  (1j^/^a/^ 


\ 


^y 


^i.^ 


h^ 


EirrHTEElI  CALIFORIIIA  TREATIES,   1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  *0*.     Cainp  Lu-pi-^oi-ma,  at  Clear  Lake,   Aug. 20, 1851. (e^ 

'Ca-la-na-po       I^k.u^Ao^vV.oJi'yA 

•Ha-bi-na-po 

•Da-no-ha~bo 

•  Mo-al-kai 

•  Che-com 
•How-ku-ma  .  ■ 

•  Cha-nel-kai 
"  Me-dam-a-dec 


-B-C) 


\ 


EIGHTEKl!  CALIFORIIIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 


Treaty  'Q'.  Camp  Klamath,  at  junction 

•  Poh-lik  or -Lower  Klamath  i!!,^'f) 

*  Peh-tsick  or  -Upper  KlamathWj^  1 ) 
•Hoo-pah  or  Trinity  River  Indians^ifc6ft.')(M,  to) 

•The  following  bands  signed  the  treaty: 
*Wetch-peck  f  4!z.l 


of  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers, 

Oct.  6',  1851 /^r  4  v; 


i 


^ 


Of 


O^ 
f^ 


•Wuh-si 
' Cap-pel 


\% 


u 


'Mor-ri-ahs      •• 


\ 


>i 


w 


•I 


'Ser-a-goines 

•Pak-wan 

'Ut-cha-pah 


Up -pa-go ines  « 
Sa-von-ra     (^t^  1 
Cham-ma-ko-nee »' 


*Coc-ko-man 
*Chee-nah 


tt 


ti 


Addition  at  Camp  Cor-a-tem,  near  mouth  of  Salmon  River, Oct. 12, 


*Si-\vah 
*  Op-pe-o 


4tJ   •*  tM 


(I 


He-ko-neck      •< 


•< 


^In-neck 


(I 


«) 


V         V, 


'l«  VtiW 


'^'^-.ns     v/ 


0*-cAjtNK^  ^v~vJ3t^  M,  "|>^i,vwbl^ 


It 


\l^,\<<^-^ 


tkfv\i\ 


I 


\\jp  -  to  alW-  a  0  V  w<2.s 


u 


\ll]j)^lpo^-^oVviO 


(^^(X- Vow -TO. 


V 


t?  /c 


)  Sci-^vou>r-Y^^  ti[b 


< 


^ 


oci-^o^Vwa.'w 


r 

V 


CVtee-Vto^W^ 


2.I5" 


«\ 


*» 


/ 


X/fi- 


(cJ^oc-VvO-Vuxk"^    ',  ^o^W~0- Vno.'Yxy 


10  Vv^-Jlw^  -wUaa^  ^Vv.^J^^;C^  «X  ^^^^^ 


1 


'^Se-\N«.v{'"()JU~X>, 


4 


^ 


\\li.^^ 


i"  ( 


•1  ^  )  "X  w-WQ-^-V A  tz.  I  \       Xvx-  va<.W  1 6  H 


Tribes  concluding  a  Treaty, on  San  Joaquin^^ 


1851'. 


»  How-ech-eB 

•  Chook-chaw-ces 

Chow-chill-ies 

•  Po-ho-neich-es 

•  Nook-chooB 


'•  Pit-cach-es 
♦  •  Cas-Boes 


Under  grand  chief  Nai-zak-qud 


!• 


Toom-nas 


•  •  Tai-lin-ches 
.•  Pos-ke-sas 


Wa-che-nets 


Under  Towo-quiet 


^ 


Keech-eel 


\^-  -  - 


'•  Cho-e-nim-nees 
••  Cho-ki-me-nas 
'•No-to-no-tos 


Under  Pasquel   i 


■^'  fc. 


•'V/e-mol-ches 
McKee.  Barbour  and  Wozencraft.  Senate  Ex.Doe.l.32d  CongreBS.  2d  Sess, 

Part  ^.  P  484,   1851.       M^^^^  ^   H^'  ^^*" ^  ^•'^■ 


%Ji3ol:  WW^  Xv.  -P^ 


G^>^->^ 


5JM3^ 


EIGHTEEN  CALIPORIIIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'D*.  Camp  Persifer  F.Smith,  at  the  Texan(-Tejon)  Pass,  June  10Ji£/,x 
•  Castake      '  ^o^s  -x  o-Ke. 


■ Texon 

'Teoccw             \ 

'  San  Imirio 

•  ^OLX^lvVvS 

*Uvas 

•W^iO^S 

'Carises 

'^'VvUes 

•  Buena  Vista 

'Bvs.«^X»^MvS'Vak 

*  Sena-hu-ow 

*  ^^>\o^^K\A^ow 

^  Holo-cla-me 

-Ho\.-^-;i_W>W^ 

•  Soho-nuts 

'  ^Ko-Ko^wvaJ^^ 

'  To-ci-a 

'  To  ^\  0^ 

*  Hol-mi-uh 

'  H  «>V  vvvit-  kW^ 

EIGHTEK-:  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'E'.  Dent  &  Vantine's  Crossings^May  28,1851.  (x«z.- 

?•  2-2. 

"lou-ol-UDine     (typographic  error  for  Ton-ol-urrine) 

'V/e-chilla 

•Su-caa}i  (written- Suc-caaJis  on  p  25) 

•  Cc-tc-planeiTiis   (written -Co-to-pla-ne-mis  on  p  254'^c>~bo-i^\».vwWis  »^^.3) 

'  Chap -pall -sims 


t 


5age-v/om-nes     L  -|vjs.A.a3X  :i^](vA,^HJ-L:«^  t>o-j^  Ls_.  S^M^-V.xvw.^'v^tt'^ 


^l~^^'^.H^^^-<^^^^'\2£ML   ** 


■CJlU./v^^ 


J(/vAj^3U^s4,,i__-    Cr--'C3L'^.'^A.^*-Aflo«,^j» 


• 


,  q^thl'^,^^^f 


c*^   Vfl-— A  /J^^X^    ["CJi^  (K-^v-^.-^-'v.  '"tx^o.^vA 


(^S's-^j^^J 


X^^0-^f^U^^t6O 


/ 


/ 


t  cilvt)\^>vu.;iV.  '^  1^  ^.  1Xx.»:fcu  1 


^iiliJil 


^\^ — 


l*^^*^--uA  ^  kA^ /^^ 


\^ 


I^Tu,.We^>vva.ck<L8  aI.  W  ^u;^^T.N...afc..;i 


11 


u 


i\ 


%% 


u 


u 


u 


t,Vo-'towA<i^s  sl  K^owVtitb  ^' 


3 


''  1 


4 


»'  » 


'        Eighteen  California  Treaties,  1852  and  1905. 

Treaty  'A'.  Cainp  Belt  on  Kings  River,  May  13,  1851.ri>.lo-i^) 
p- 10 

•  Ta-ches      •  To-e-neche  ( spelled -Tor-neches  on  p  12) 


*  Cah-v/ai 

*  Yo-kol 
r-  Ta-lum-ne 

*  Wic-chum-ne 
'Hol-cu-ma 


•Tu-huc-mach  ( spelled •Tu-huc-maches  on  p  12) 

•In-tim-peach ( spelled -Int impeaches  on  p  12) 

•Choi-nuck  (spelled -Choi-nues  on  p  12) 

'  We-mil-ches 

•Mo-ton-toes  ( spelled -Notontors  on  p  12) 


(G^lfl..  \z.^^^  s  aJLl^  i^L^^ju^iv ^  ^ 


) 


OvUiiU^ 


EiaHTEEM  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 

Treaty  'F'.  Camp  Union,  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,1851.  (^^ 
\  zs- 
'  Das-pia 

'Ya -ma-do 

•Yol-la-mer  (written  Yo-la-mir  on  p  27) 

•  V/ai -de -pa-can 

•Qn-o-po-ma 

•Mon-o-da 


-2.7) 


iic 


'Wan-inuck  (  written -Wan -nuck  on  p\27) 

'Kem-sha\Y 

•  B  em-pi 

'  Ya-cum-na  (written -Sa-cum-na  on  p  27) 


EIGHTEEN  CALIFOPJIIA  TREATIES  ,   1851  and  1905. 
Treaty  'G'.     At  Bidwell's  Ranch, Chico  Creek,  August  1,1851.(^28 -30) 
•Mi -chop -da 
'Es-kuin 
-Ho-lo-lu-pi 
♦To-to 
*  Su-nus 

*  Che-no 

*  Bat-si 

'  Yut-duc 

*  Sim-sa-v/a 


^M{K•V 


ooK 


EIGHTEie:  CALIFORriA  TREATIES,   185i  and  1905. 


Treaty  'H'. 
•lloi- 


At  Reading's  Ranch,  Cottonwood  Creek,  August  l6,lS5lj^6^i>i.] 


ma 


"  lloe-ma     (•Uoe.-Vwa-'Vvot-vvx.a.  *-w||).  ^"^ 

*Y-lac-ca  (also  written -Oy-lac-ca  on  p  32) 

*lIo-me 

•  Noi-me 


EIGHTEM  CALIFOR^IIA  TREATIES,  1852     Al'ID  1905. 
Treaty  'I'.     Camp  Colus,   Sacramento  River,   Sept.9,1851.(  !3^~3S") 
' Colus 

•Willays      (sytll  ^H\\U^^«,  ^-^.'3) 
•Co-ha-na     (spelled- Co-he-na  on  p  35) 
.  Tat-na3i 
•Cha 
• Doc-duc 
•  Chain-not -co  ( spelled -Cham-met-co  on  p  35) 

•Toc-de 


EIGHTE0J  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 


H, 


Treaty   ♦N'.     Camp  Barbour,   on  San  Joaquin  River,   April  29,1851.(/j^;^47-i^J^^ 
•  Hov/-ech-oos 


*  Chook-ch:3^iees 


•  Chow-chi 


'Po-ho-nee-chees  \ tT6-h«-v^»^^tUs  ^.h-\       ^"^-fM^,  ^ ^^^"^  ^  t'^^-<^t^  ..  , 


il-lies   >- 


•Nook-choos 

'Pit-cat-cheos  (y/ritten*Pit-ca-chees  on  p  51.) 

Cas-sons 
' Toom-nas 
'Tallin-chees 

Pos-kesas^       (v/ritten  Pos-ke-sas  on  p  51). 
'  Wa-cha-et[s](w:*fa^\Wa«tU-  4*  i».S's^/^-mal-ches 

Itachees  /-llo-to-no-tos 


(^V 


Ch  0  -  e -n  cm-n  0  e  s  l.cU-«..\yx<iw>i»t.  f, ' 
Cho-ki-men-as 


EIGHTRliHI  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,   1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'J'.   Fork  of  Cosuimos,   Sept  18,1851.     C?S'-i>7; 

'  Cu-lu  C*'^«-\v>.  -^  Y'HI 

*. 
'Yas-si 

• Loc-lum-ne 

*  V/o-pum-nes 


EIGHTEEN  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,   1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'P'.     Cajpp  Fernando  Feliz,   on  Russian  River,   August  22,   1851. 
•  Sai-noll  ^^     "^^"  '-' 

'Yu-ki-as 


'  Mas-su-ta-ka-ya 
•Po-mo 


\ 


R-v 


V 


Vv>^flL^ 


-(S.^~ 'Vjl^-eLxx-1 


\X>J<x/^ 


EIGHTEM  CALIFORNIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'K'.     Village  of  Temecula,  Jan. 5,   1852.   [s-^-qO 

•  San  L3iis  Rey  Indians 

*  Kah-v/o-as  ^ 

♦  Co-com-cah-ras    (   or  Serranos) 

The  following  villages  are  mentioned  (in  addition  to  Spanish  names') 


Yah-peet-cha 
Toy  in 
Ahuanga 
Temecula 


'^  ■i-tt. 


.5^. 


1^  ft  ■» 


Too-va  l^oJJJl JL5U-^  9^^  vlsju^  iL 'k^^  f^^SjJo^  jLTeo-veL)  ' 


Pall -nuc- say  Q  ^iv-^^/v^ifevja  ok  ^oW^vvv.*^ 

Pal-se-v/ish 

Wah-ne-pe-ali-pa 

Wah-kigh-na 

Cah-be-nish  [W?(v-1>v^(k  Secia?) 

Tore  of  Pal -kay -witch- i sh  (o>r  K^u.0.  C,6Tt<0 

Pow-kj 

Sov/-Y/ah-\vah 

Co-ro-vang-ang 


M\CaJk-^'^^ 


.[f'^'v^: 


\/W\^JU,...CA.X^ 


^^wJU  ^O^joIvj^aJ)   *jK^^        liAAi^AAJ(x^  j 


^o/Ki^  %v^.  K,  %|UoS(  w^,  U^^, 


t.,"'..W. 


EIGHTRPll.!  CALIFORIIIA  TREATIES,   1852  and  1905. 
Treaty   'L*.     Village  of  Santa  Ysabel,  Jan. 7, 1852.  C^Z-^i) 
•Diegiiino 


The  follov/ing  villages  are  mentioned (p  43 ) ..X^ aiJLt;^1;. ^IIa^L w . 


^^: 


'Ha-coom 

•  Ta-cah-tay 

•  Matirom 

•  Wali-ti 

•  Sa-quan 

•  Ha-soo-malc 

•  Coquilt 

•How-wee     (.v^-Ue-i^o") 
•To-co-mac 

.  *  Ca-ma-jal 

•  Tah-wee 

•  Prickav/ay 

•  Too -weal 


Mel-co  to-nac  [^Loa^'W^) 
Mat  -mak      ( Lcc  iW3:iK. ) 

Lu-ah-pi 
Matajuai 


Trites  concluding  a  Treaty 


ariposa  river,  m\18f 


*^ 


jv 


S  ingaw- to    t  ^  '^>  ^<vvv-\<l1 
"^    Po-to-Yan-to-to-co   t-To~Vo-»^w.>v-"t«-l 
"    Kowan       I^cLo- <io-hooiv;\ 

ApOUng-OBSe  t^  k^o.-v^a-o.s-it^ 

"^i  Apalche   ,  [-  Kv.U«.tM  ^i 
^  I-nex-lo-chenxK-w^v^i^-eU:^ 


^  l"^. 


•'^^^ 


. 


'*^'VU,,^ 


McKee,  Barbour  and  Wozencraft, Senate  Ex.Doc.l,32d  Congress,  1st  Sess., 

484,.  ^  ^  ^^,   ^_  R^.^^U ,..lX.aCj|;— f^lW, 


Part  111,^1851. 


iL^.,::^^, 


Hi  4H,  4 


EIGHTEffi!  CALIFORIIIA  TREATIES,  1852  and  1905. 
Treaty  'M'.     Camp  Fremont,  near  Little  Mariposa  Hiver,March  1^,  1851. 

c    'Si-yan-to       •-  * 


4  KM,  H6   •  Po-to-yun-te  Im«  V^^^i 
n  H4,H6.  •Co-co-noon      LN<iW^i:l    / 
H,  HH,  'Apang-as-SG  (written  A-pang-as-se  and  Appang-assa  on  p  46:)  lWiy^^V\ 

* 

4^M4,MV  Aplache  tV'LxwxAAcl 

H, HH,  M< , '  A-v/al-a-che  I,  Vt v.^\>.Vl 


4 


0  ^^-i! 


T 


^°    (Q-j\^yVi^a^    )[^^f'^}-'^l'*'J 


/VO^ittx. 


'U'  /     I    A       U^ 


6- 


I 


^^vJv.^.^^^'^l^ 


Tj-^^  I  Gj^%^Ar^l  o^^^^^--K  I^^-'^^Ukx^/  ^}i*-^^— F-^' 


t 


K 


l.^o-^ke-^ 


\y 


I'.feJ^^ 


^/w:jll^  WecW^e.l  (UL.\c^<.w>eel  >_  w.:^^.^..^.-^ --g^ 


TtmiY.H'J4,Usi('^'''H^ 


Wm. 


.^, 


^'^--i 


1/ 


/ 


V 


LIST  4^^  SOGALLED  TRIBES  ....iTOED  IN  THE  EIGHTEEN  TREATIES  OP  1851-52 


TriM 


Ta-ches 


Gah-wia 


Yo-kol 


Ta-lum-ne 


wic-chum-ne 


hol-cu-ma 


To-e-neche 


To-huc-mach 


In-tim-peech 


Ghoi-nuck 


We-mil-ches 


^ 


Date  of 

Treaty 

May  13, 
1851 


ft 


ft 


If 


ft 


ft 


If 


ft 


It 


tf 


Oamp 


\c. 


v^^-^ 


j^-   l_'^>'l---, 


Camp  Belt , 
Kinp,3  Hiv> 


tt 


TXW^Vto. 


t? 


ft 


n 


ft 


ft 


ft 


tf 


ft 


^KK-icWiCKi-'Ki-  HAWw^-t-CjUK  •*:Lew^iv  Cf 


/ 


ov^ 


HoUKovVu^oJv;  ^OVvOLftk^tit^    »wSH«/^.-'ftAJL/iN.» 


t^ 


^tovvX^cVv 


T  ;Akvd^^^^'"NvuA'•^ 


I  f  U  <k  ok- >>  vL%i  K 


Mo-ton-toes 


Ko-ys-tes   ^'^" 


Wo-la-si 


Ku-chow-we 


Y/ack-sa-che 


»t 


Ti     May  30 
-^     1851 


tt 


tt 


ft 


ft 


-; 


Gamp  Keyes,     Ko^via..U   (v»kwV-^>^^ 


ft 


tt 


tt 


%         N 


\N  vcK-  5  a-ciK «t  (^V^KOL^W^IbCXK  tf  24JU^y<a* ) 


Pal-wisha 


tt 


tt 


P<^<u>{tk-Ak  •^Tadl-J[M*-ska(^^«^«^«.Lji"feiUji*:t  V?*^j 


/ 


Po-ken-welle 


r» 


ii 


r  0  ^ Wtw>  >M  Ok.k*d^ «,  (  Sfo  lt.«cV*>^  ft^  l»4i-w  v^ 


1^ 


TribA 
Ya-wil-chine 


Chu-nut  e 


Date  of 
Treaty 

^        May  30, 
1B51 

,      June  3, 

^      1851 


Wo-wol 


Yo-lum-ne 


Co-ye-tie 


Gas take 


Texon  (Tejon?) 


San  Imirio 


Uvas 


Carises 


Buena  Yista 


Sena-hu-row 


Holo-cla-me 


Soho-nuts 


To-ci-a 


Hol-mi-uh 


n 


^rv.    June   10, 


1851 


tt 


ti 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


n 


ti 


n 


Camp 


Camp  Ke3es,G8h=wai_lixer 

Gamp  Burton,  Paint  Creek  CUo>vxu.^m^,^«.j)> 


tt^ 


H  Wo-VWt)U  "/♦kuAribiJu^^'U..- 


U-«i^. 


VxJjCk  L»Juj<.. 


Gamp  Persifer  P.  Omith,Tejon_P8ss^«^«i«..wuw^ 

« 


tt     U  -v-*^  '^  4  e.  v\i  \  jj  ^  €-  <K^ 


tt  ^oW-wt-teJJU  «*lblJU**'>K'^<*'^ 


At-a>.ujL.^ 


n*f.X_{K<lUO 


ttMcVu-VUJL  •!  ?QuVU- *y^-*y^  .LuVtNU».V.,Toso  «k.(k-) 


IG 


Tri^a 


1  ou-61-'umne 


We-chilla 


Sucaah 


Go-to-plairanis 
Chap-^pah-sims 


Sage-wom-nes 


Das-pia 


Ya-ma-do 


Yol-la-mer 


r 


Date  0^ 
Treaty 

May  28, 
1B51 


tt 


tf 


n 


Tt 


r    July  18, 
^       1851 


tt 


tl 


Camp 


Dent 's  &  Yantine^s  Cross  ings\  Tu^oUv.^^  X^^Xs 


tt  irwe^uJk 


^^j^HwdJU-J^  SoAvkoiv^k-e . 


,,)^^^U^^^^<^y.^-^^.^^--^'^^^ 


tt 


44^ju^W>Mi«^k) 


M  S  t  ^aAi^^-'vv4i  1  K^^kfi^fc^^  Wju.— l^^v:^^ 


Camp  Union, near   Yuba  River  IvM/i-^:^,; 


I  f 


n    V-^JLv^  jyucJLji^  Vawq^Wo  . 


ft       VV^^»JU%.   TVotvic   Yo-Vie.'W^^'^*^  H«^*^^^^^*^^(^^^^*^-^) 


^ai-de-'oa-can 


On-o-po-ma 


Mon-e-da 


Wan-nuck 


Nem-shaw 


Bem-Di 


Ya-cuin-na 


tt 


ft 


tt 


fi 


ft 


ft 


It      U'W\  S^  <i-vxV\  ^  V  ^  i^ 


(    v4>^Ato,^ 


tt     lAvv\  (^  e  'vx^  <  T  V  eov 


ft   ScL\ctvvwwe  C+H^^H-  ^^^'^^^^^^  \^cX^  S^le) 


Ic 


1 

"  "^^  Tribe 


Mi-chop-da 


Es-kuin 


Date  of 
Treaty 


Oamp 


a  •   Aug.  1,1851     Bidwell's     T^finch^ChiGO  Greek     ^'^^U^.f^^^.- 


II 


If        ^S'V"^^-^^^  Vckfl^  ^^^^^^li'^vWoLV — —  fVv\Wlvo)piQ. 


Ho-lo-lu-pi 


To-to 


Su-nus 


ft 


n 


n 


tl     Ba/jLwYcWflk   okHowcuA  Cv   vviu^  Ov^il\iL 


tt       '^MdtciuiJJUs  t^WjL 


.  B-M»- 


^  Che-no 


Bat- si 


Yut-duc 


ft 

n 
ft 


ff   V^UiK  <A  V^ovv%<LvUV^(-f'^>-^  liUliX^A-  ^  Wiv^^o^K^ 


It    TUAs*.  ^  T^-tlvv-tc  ^f^  5*^^.  \^^\ 


«< 


«• 


1 


■*Jt^  ^^C^k-Mj^ 


Sim-sa-wa 


n 


tt  H*-**^~^*--^ft.  ^*1^*-* 


, Noe-ma 


Y-lac-ca 

Noi-nfv^ 

Co-ha-na 

Tat-nan 


u 


Cha 
Cham-net -c© 


H    Aug.  16.1851  Reading's  Ranc^^CottoOood_Greek  W,,,,, 


w.-K 


II 


II 


1 


SeDt.9, 
1851 


W 
II 


II 


tl 


II  VMv'-V<^^-'-'^^  -  Mo>rVWQ.v>-VWl>vVo<>vv 


ft    Mol^vwVe 


!       ^ 


V... 


<iv4^'  A-fr-t*»rr^»     ^ 


Oamp  Oolu3>on  ^gcramento  River 


^ 


It 


«• 


::;  .  t- 


%* 


-«>.,. 


«  < 


II 


II       CJ.Vva.VvI-Vw^*t-Vc<i  >tctWdL-<K^?L*w^.'^^-^  e  6^'PtlviieW. 


Toc-de 


It 


n   R<l%i^.  fr-w  ^cLc-U-^  ^^7*^ 


)<? 


^Tribe 


Co-lu 


Y&s-si 


Loc-lmn-ne 


Yio-pum-nes 
San  Luis  Key 


Kah-we-&s 


Co-com-cah-ras 


Di  equinos 
3i-yan-te 
Po-to-yun-te 


Co-co-noon 


Date  of 
Treaty  _ 


Z\     SeT)t.l8, 


0 


Camp ■  ^^y.^^^^%.s^j^'— 

Pork  of  Gosnmnes  fiiver  W^^^  rcUJ^Kacc). 


1851 


n 


n    V 


I.  \ 


(M. 


n 


VP-|J   >^     '^9.iM.Vv^■yv<{   l,^(v«.i^w.vAOv.\    [(     S^l-'^/s.-^'bf^*-*--*    ^'^^■ 


K     Jan. 5. 1852    Village  of  Temecula.    ?x^->-V^ 


tt 


tf    c^olW^cIVVos. 


«  \ 


tt 


^      KW^    /Jsj^^'^.C^YAXei 


\ 


L    Jan. 7, 1652 


Village  of  Santa  Isabel       Ka.'wv-'vvveA 


'^n 


March  19, 
1851 


Gamp  Fremont  yttJuWAf»»A,g>^. 


tK&>nu.V 


b-tt. 


n 


If 


Apang-as-se 
Aplache 


A-^vsl-a-che 


Cho ok- chances 
Ghow-chil-lies 


tt 


tt  K^flL'VvQ( 


<L»»^ 


VjIAU-*—  XcVsjO.  »^\>--J-  •vv:iU*JlM*w^"^ 


tt 


tt 


H 


April  29, 
1851 


U 
It 


Camp  ?.pr-hm:r.on  3an  Jcaouin  niveijcLU.^^ 


Po-ho-nu-chus 


If 


Nook-choos 


tt 


<^. 


'? 


Date  of 


Tribe__ 


Pit-cat-chees.       N 


T3£3-3ons 


Toom-nas 


Tallin-chees 


Pos-kesas 


TIa-cha-et 


It ache es 


Gho-e-mem-nees 


Gho-k\.-men-as 


YIe-mal-ches 


No-to-no-tos 


Me-dsm-a-dec 


April  29 
1851 


ft 


ft 


If 

\  ♦ 


II 


II 


n 


II 


ti 


w 


Ca-la-na-po 

0 

Aug.20, 
1851 

• 

Ea-bi-na-po 

n 

Da-no-ha-'bo 

It 

iilo-al-kai 

tt 

1 

Che-oom 

ti 

Hov?-ku-raa 

n 

Gha-nel-kai 

tt 

It 


^^^ — <i^\il 

npmp  Barbour. on  3rr.  Joaquin  River 


tt  Too  'Wv-'KAk.  C^oU*^^  t«y\**v,H 


tl  "^oS-a^I-iW.  VLOV>-0i«Wt-^v.Ajv'«*iV««*.jrf  *>JjC»^. 


„     W«4WA.Wtt^^*^  lXcWu.\) 


Jt#»*uk^lCk--^  ^ 


VoU4:UU 


„      H'blcv^V-b^ 


«w^w> 


V 


tt    \Me-'Vvve\;-cU«--Yolor*r:^-l^ 


V-lsp,^^ 


„  \,,V<-'^^!fe.iJUa)t\c:--.pi~.^*-^^*V^*^ 


Camp 


Lu-pi -vu-ma  .at  Qlear„.LakeLk>xW^K^c^ 


n 


B«.a.l'^K<^  ^*>-^  ^  i  'u.ite^-f^  i^d^^UJ^ 


tti^jiM,  •_{Lrt^>^^ 


i*.^^  tjv.vt-»^  . 


tt  C^L*- -  i^' '^'^-^'^  *  ^  ^  V-<  ^   ^ 


•  i*sA. 


*-l3t?    s^ 


t       V.^A>v.'v.Vl#.V   , 


n 


A.V 


V 


S  Tribe  ovMlWa^-e 
Sai-nell 


Yu-ki-as 


Date  of 
Treaty 

n 


Oamp 


Oamp  Fernando  Feliz. Russian  RiverjSftKt.t«^ 


M 


Yo  k.  v<xlv  "t^u^ ,  UkiOLWVsLL  TUrul^-jtX,. . 


Mas-su-ta-ka-ya 


Porno 


Poh-lik,or  lower 
Klama  ths 


Q  Oct. 6, 1851  Camp  Klamath  ^Junction  of  Klamath  &lw< 

Trinity  Hivers 


\. 


Peh-tsick,or 
upper  Klama ths 


H 


"      ko^YoWVi^^t,* 


Hoc -pah 


0-de-i-lah 


tt 


n    Hoo'-fft.w'^sCXA 


C^|vasiJ»<t^ 


X    Nov. 4,1851     Camp  in  ooott's  YaL  ley,3ha_sta  GoU 


1-ka-ruck 


Ko-se-tah 


I-da-kar-i-waka-ha 


Wat-sa-he-wa 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


SKoiU  J*     sUsi 
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THE  GALIFORKU   IWDIAH  OROAMIZATION  AHD 

THKIR  COUr^T  OP  CLAIII8  BILL. 


By  Zltkala— .Sn  (Gertrude  Bonnln) 


During  the  spring  of  1922,  Cl|l|^fornlft  Indians »  eleot* 
•d  by  their  pticplm,  were  first  heard  by  eoonnlttees  of  our  Amerloen 
Congress*  They  were  described  by  Oomnlss loner  Burke  of  the  Indian 
bureau  «s  the  p<!R»est  Indians  in  the  oountry.     Yet  by  organised  ef- 

A 

fort,  the  Calif omift  Indians  financed  the  sending  of  their  chosen 
delegates  to  V'^aBhington,  B.C. 

It  is  said  thi^t  the  California  Indian  Court  of  Claims 
Bill  was  instrumental  In  organising  these  Indian  auxiliaries  to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  of  white  friends.  Perhaps  a  great  in» 
oentlve  like  this  waa  needed  to  electrify  the  down  trodden  abori- 
gines  with  new  hope  and  life.  Indian  organisations  should  be  en* 
eouraged  for  in  them  are  educational  advantages  to  be  gained,  •• 


developed 


If  the  California 


truggle 


of  the  Indians  for  a  congressional  hearing  Is  worth  while.  What 
if  unfortunately  the  progreas  of  their  bill  is  slow,  stricken  with 
sleeping  sickness  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  its  prime  object  to 
secure  justice  for  the  California  Indians  oludcs  us  like  a  wlll-o- 
the^wisp  from  one  eeselon  of  congress  to  another,  —  from  adminis- 
tration to  admlnlatratlon?  The  organiration  of  tho  California 
Indiana  ie  a  stride  In  the  right  direction. 


^tei^iMffiisjA' 


§ 


•8. 


i 

\ 


The  story  of  seventy  destitute  years  when  Callfomis 
Indians  seemed  to  be  forgot  by  o\ir  Federal  uovernraent  was  retold  by  the 
delegates  whose  grand  parents  had  been  driven  from  place  to  plaee  and 
often  shot  down  In  cold  blood  by  soldiers  and  early  gold  hunters. 
These  fearful  tales  resound  within  the  walls  of  our  national  Capitol. 
The  blood  of  our  little  Indian  peoples  eriea  out  for  redress. 


oMsnie' 


ignature 


Indian  chiefs  and  headmen,  which  it  did.  These  eighteen  treaties 
were  filed  away  In  the  secret  archives  of  the  United  States  Senate 
for  fifty  years.  In  the  swanwhlle  the  Indians  referred  to  them  as 
the  ^Lost  Treaties'*.  In  these  following  years,  the  California  Indi- 
ans suffered  repeated  eviction,  contagious  white  man* a  dlaeases  and 
starvstion,  -  their  number  reduced  from  200,000  to  about  20,000. 
After  the  fifty  years  of  secrecy  wore  expired,  LoJ  the  "Lost  Treaties" 
were  found,  it  is  upon  these  eighteen  treaties,  the  Cailfomia  In- 
dians now  base  their  clalxKS  against  the  federal  tOv« "^©J^t . 

Tragic  rehearsals  of  a  long  suffering  Indian  people 


congres 


conBittee 


were  made  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation.  If  the  California  Indians  had  believed 
affiliation  with  a  corporation  of  white  Collfornians  would  incline 
congress  to  give  a  more  ready  eer,  they  found  themaelvea  to  the  eon- 

trmrjf   between  cross  fires • 

Here  are  a  few  questions  and  answers* 

••i.  ♦^here.  in  the  California  law  under  which  you 


-a- 


^ 


(Inalan  Board  of  Cooperation)  art  Incorporated,  any  raftponulblllty 
to  your  oonoomt  Could  you  ba  •uedT*— —-Anawer,— "Yas  • 

"What  asset.  If  my,  do  you  have  as  an  Incorporation 
that  could  be  recovered  agalnnt  In  care  of  sultlf"-— Anawer,  "1 
think  the  Indina  would  not  want  to  recover  anything  beoeuae  th» 
fund«>ara  not  oollaoted  fro«  other  than  voluntary  gifta.* 

Ifaua  would-be  friend a  of  the  Indiana,  by  their  divert- 
ing taetlea  aueoeedad  In  oonfualng  the  laaue,  namaly  th«  California 
Indian  Court  of  Clal«a  Bill,  while  the  Indian  delegatea  for  tha  moat 
part  Mtttely  watched  and  listened  to  the  fray.  It  waa  here  the 
Aislstant  CoBMiaeioner  of  Indian  Affalra  played  an  amaalng  role. 


highly 


congre 


completely  reversed  his  statements.  Luckily  for  the  dark  pigment 
of  our  akin,  we  wore  able  to  hide  our  utter  dismay,  and  did  not 
change  color,  as  we  heard  tij&   utterfmces  cf  a  forked  tongue.  Th« 
change  was  not  due  to  less  ro  rit  in  the  California  Indiana  olalma 
ease  but  to  his  adaptation  to  a  now  admlnlstrPtion  policy  of  economy. 
Kfhat  a  riddle  a  human  chameleon  is,  always.  Ko  one  can  tell  what 

the  next  color  will  be. 

Many  dlatres sing  things  happened  in  the  congressional 

committee  hearin^e  of  the  California  Indiana.  If  ever  there  were 

stoic  Indiana,  these  were  they  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribula- 

tiona.  Hor  did  they  loae  their  spiritual  pose  then  Injury  and  In- 

gult  came  hand  in  hsnd  before  them,  inhere  was  a  certain  Mr.  Bakor, 

Miaaionary  to  California  Indiana  whone  letter  to  tm   Coamilsalonep 


1 


J. 

\ 


f 


of  Inaiftn  Affairs  w«i  r«Ad  by  th«  ChftlrmAn»  It  was  an  unwarranted 
attack  upon  one  of  the  Indian  delegates*  He  referred  to  the  Indian 
as  a  "creature**  who  had  raiaed  hla  fatally  **ln  a  horel  hardly  fit 
for  hoga***  Mr*  Baker  continued  **8o  please  do  not  pemit  this  man 


palmed  off  on  you 


Baker 


There  waa  no  need  to  a  Ingle  out  one  when  by  far  the  larger  percent** 
sge  of  California  Indiana  live  in  atost  hunble  and  scant  abodes^  and 
their  huaan  rif^ts  together  ^Nth  treaties  signed  by  their  chiefs^ 
worse  than  forgot  by  our  government  these  seventy  years* 

Then   there  was  the  adverse  report  on  the  Oallfornia 
Indian  Court  of  Claias  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Albert  B.  Fallj  and  ConaiJlBoloner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cl'ias.  H. 


Burke* 


Indian 


delegates  abandon  their  bill,  be  would  aek  oongreaa  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  help  th€«a*  The  jCalifomia  Indians  are  asking  for  their  day, 
in  court  and  not  an  extenalon  of  bureau  aupervlalon  over  theia« 


Annual  Indian  Appropriationa  by  Congreaa,  ostensibly  for  Indian 
eduoatlon  and  civilisation,  fatten  an  octopus  Indian  bureau  while 
the  words  of  the  nation  suffer  mal-nutrltlon.  In  recent  tlwea, 
♦»60, 000*00  waa  appropriated  by  Congreaa  to  buy  nomea  for  deatltute 
f<-n<»r.«^<*  Tni«l«n«-  Slxtv  centa  of  every  dollnr  was  consumed  in 


r  "« 


overhead  expense.     Only  thirty-nine  centa  of  ovcry  dollar  waa   left 
|g  w^rchaae  ''homes'*  and  not  "fa ma"  for   tJne  Cailfornla  Indians* 
There  vteve  linda  no  one  else  wanted,   -  rock  piles,  mountain  aidea, 
lava  beda,  -  land  vA  thout  water  which  could  not  be  farmed  were  pur- 
chased aa  homea  for  Indli*na* 


w 


-5- 


BurMus  are  obnoxious  when  operating  over  ft  poopl« 


with  •  ballot. 


you  can,  itiat  an  Indian  bureau 


•  TOleeleaa  Indian  nation  mat  be.     It  la  autocracy  within  our 


boasted  democraoy. 
power 


Indian  reservations  are  ruled  by  dlsoretionery 


branohes  of  government,  the  legl.latlve,  the  executive,  and  th# 


Bm 


of  tjP«"»T"' 


It  oeouple.  ■  dun!  position,  first  »we«rlng  to 


,t.nd  by  the  60vern»«.t,  then  .otlng  ..  gurdUn  .nd  tru.t««  o».r 
th.  government'.  Indl.n  ward  .«J  hi.  property.  The  Ina»-n  l«r.«u 
1.  unfr..  to  press  th.  p....6e  of  Inai«  oUl».  bill.  ^»in.%  th. 

Governflrtint  • 

Ih.  CUfornU  toaLn.  ..k  for  Justle.,  -  to  h.ve  th.lr 


und 


do  not  want  wardship. 


sugges 


tlon* 


ther.  1.  no  country  stwrxdine  by  ..  ref.r«.  If  Amerle. 
l„a.flnlt.ly  postpones  p.,»mt  of  her  treaty  obll6.tlons  to  her 


Indian  people,  but  t 


la  the  inevitable  universal  law  which  sends 


hsok  to  u..   Ilk.  .  boomersn*.  thl.  Ion.:  st«-d?.nt.  debt  end  t,k.. 
out  <.f  oui-  natron.l^r.1  fabric.     Hot,  «eny  counties.  thou.«»J. 
h.v.  cl..'ored  for  t'helr  dry  In  our  A„erloen  court,  poor  IndUn  .oul.. 
only  to  pes.  on  to  the  ^r.ct  l.nd  beyond  the  .cttlne  «>».  without 
fln.1  eculfble  settlen,.nt  from  our  government,  -  jjOvSCrH-'nt  .o 
h.nevolently  inollnad  tow.W.  ti«   .frvlng  ™ces  of  for.le.  -ountrle.. 


t 
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r 
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I  cannot  In  my  heart  ballave  that  tha  American  people  watuLd  be  ao 
indifferent  to  their  ovn  little  peopleay  eould  they  be  Informed  of 
aotixal  existing  eonditlone  of  our  Indians*  One  misleading  factor 
whieh  inoreases  the  seeming  indifferenee  of  good  people  Is  the 
one  sided  publioity  of  the  Indian  bureau*  whose  Job  Is  perpetuated 
by  the  propaganda  that  Indians  need  supervision*  —  that  Indians 
are  tnoonpetent  for  oltlsenshlp*  Consequently*  the  Indian's  side 
of  the  story  la  unheerd*  The  Indian  has  no  channel  of  publicity* 
The  fact  remains  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ouestion*  Let 
us  today  ll»ten  to  the  Indian's  otory^  since  we  already  know  the 

history  of  b\ireaucraoy» 

The  California  Indian  delegates  told  the  heart  break- 
ing experiences  of  their  people  since  the  Invasion  of  lawless  gold 
seekers  into  their  country,  supporting  their  court  of  claims  bill 
before  the  congrejaional  oommittoes«  Cross  purposes  of  their 
friends  In  high  places,  temporarily  deflated  them,  the  California 
Indian  Court  of  Claims  Bill  is  pigeon  holed. 

Disappointed,  the  Indian  delegates  left  Waahington,  D.C. 
Upon  the  eve  of  their  departure  they  invited  me  to  oome  to  Calif omla 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  people  and  to  give  helpful  eduea* 
tional  talks  to  them  about  their  affairs.  They  »aked  mo  my  terms    \ 
for  the  undertaking  which  would  extend  over  a  period  of  month* •  I 
decline  remuneration.  The  most  of  four  months,  since  July,  I  hate 
devoted  to  the  In^'lana  of  Northern  CRllfornle.  The  state  is  so 
large  and  the  Indians  widely  scattered  in  places  remote  from  rail- 
roads t  at  to  cover  liie  entire  field  much  mor©  time  wf  uld  be  r#« 


-7- 


I 


quired  then  I  h£d  tut  my  disposal  this  year* 

t 

Approxinifitdly  500  tribes  oompoae  the  California  Indians. 
They  ere  a  brave  and  industrious  people*  Without  American  oppor- 
tunities finci  protection  on  account  of  the  ''Los' Treaties'*  their 
struggle  for  existence  is  a  hard  and  bitter  ^e.   The  larger  part 
of  their  number  is  without  educational  advantages  which  of  a  neoes-* 
sity,  limit  their  earning  capacity*  They  have  no  adequate  care  for 
their  sick  and  old  Indiane*  Mo  proper  training  for  their  little 
children*  An  interested  friend  asked  me  if  the  reservation  Indlslttft. 
under  the  Indian  bureau  syscem  were  better  off  than  our  California 
Indians.  Without  hesitation  I  answered  "Mo."   The  California 
Indiana  hev©  had  contact  with  the  business  world,  during  seasonal 
work  in  the  fields*  The  reservation  Indians  are  shut* ins  that 
have  been  deprived  of  first  hand  business  experience  while  under 
the  pretext  of  supervising  them,  their  moneys  have  been  spent  to 
build  steel  brld^^uafljl  hliOOcftXi  in  the  states,  because  forsooth, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  guardians,  the  wards  may  be  benefitted* 

In  my  travels  to  California  Indian  cosBOunlties  I  was 
appalled  to  learn  at  what  great  sacrifice  they  cheerfully  paid  their 
auxiliary  member sl;i6p  due?  that  among  other  things  their  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  may  be  pushed  with  all  possible  vigor*  Knowing  that 
payment  of  their  dues  is  not  compulsory  and  that  their  effort  to 
survive  through  a  final  attempt  to  unite  their  waning  strength  is 
a  heroic  one,  I  grew  more  and  more  eager  to  serve  their  cause  and 
to  encourage  them*  Could  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  see  this  risen  Indian 
neot>le.  organised  throtigbout  California  it  would  give  her  great  Joy. 


I 
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Her  earnest  eppeela  to  the  publie  ooneolenoe  of  Amerloftna  in  bdhalf 
of  the  first  Californiana  haa  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  last  year  and  a  half^  the  General  Federation  of 
Voaen^s  Gluba  Are  eapouaing  the  oauae  of  the  American  Indians.  A 
new  page  in  history  ia  now  in  the  aaking*  The  League  of  Indian 
Welfare  of  Los  Angeles  ia  sending  forth  a  call  to  all  the  atates 
for  apreading  ita  branch  organisationa  •  The  time  la  growing  more 
propitioua  for  Juatice  to  our  aboriginal  peoples,  thereby  saving  our 
national  honor. 

My  suiBoier*8  visit  to  California  Indians  wae  concluded 
by  ny  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  liovember  conference 
of  the  Indian  auxillariea  to  the  -'•ndlan  Board  of  Cooperation^  held 
In  San  Francisco.  Many  iaiportant  things  concernln^i  their  work  came 
before  thst  Indian  gathering,  ©ae  financial  report  for  the  last 
two  years  and  ten  months  was  of  particular  Interftst,  there  having 
been  no  eccountlng  cmdc  to  the  Indians  since  their  organisation. 

An  auditor  read  his  report  to  the  Indian  conference. 
It  was  as  balanced  figures  usually  are,  giving  no  data  as  to  how 
the  money  was  spent.  The  California  Indians  asked  to  know  how  and 
why  their  fimd  of  about  150,000.00  had  been  expended.  The  directors 
Of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  ha^  Incressed  the  salary  of  their 
executive  representative  at  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries 
and  authorised  his  salary  and  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Calif- 


fund 


us  Indians  as  the  utterances  of  the  executive  representative  had 
led  us  in  the  field  to  believe  thPt  none  of  the  Indian  auxiliary 
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fond 


It  was  not  a  queation 
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iriMtlMr  a  awn  vho  kmd  worked  hard  was  entitled  to  his  selary  op 
notf  but  rether  why  the  Indi ftnt  had  not  been  Informed  of  this 
Better,  and  their  rote  upon  It  requested  since  their  fund  waj» 
<3rawn  upon.  They  were  told  In  effect  that  the  directors  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  had  the  power  so  to  do»  This  state- 
nent  was  still  more  pusallng*  liow  did  they  get  this  power?  Die* 
eusalon  associated  this  mysterious  power  of  the  dlreetors  with 
the  power  of  attomiey  held  by  their  executive  reprenentatlve  over 

the  Indian  auxiliaries* 

To  get  more  light  upon  the  situation,  the  California 
Indian  delegates  requested  the  running  story  of  how  Rnd  why  their 
fund  was  expended,  as  a  supplement  to  the  auditor's  financial 
report.  They  withheld  further  action  on  the  financial  report 
until  it  had  been  referred  back  to  the  majority  vote  of  the 
auxiliary  membere.  "^Shlle  their  commit  tee  was  at  work  on  the 


./ 
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running  story  of  expenditures,  the  directors  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Oooporatlon  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  approved  the  financial 
report  in  question.  The  California  Indian  delegates  had  come  long 
distances  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  tiiemsolvoa  and  expense  to 
their  respective  auxiliarlea  to  make  loiBlnoss  inquiries  about  the 
use  of  their  fund,  among  other  thint;3.  Vihy  should  the  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  aecm  to  he s ton  to  approve  the 
financial  report  under  fire,  forgetting  the  presence  of  Indian 
delegates  in  conference  asseiabled?  At  least  they  might  have 
1  deferred  their  action  until  the  Indians  had  finished  innuiries 

■< 

\    about  expenditures  of  their  auxiliary  fund.  Again  the  Indian 
delegates  were  blandly  told  the  dt-ectors  of  the  board  of  Indian 
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Cooperation  had  the  power  to  approve  the  audited  financial  report. 

By  this  tioM  X  eould  not  help  thinking  the  '^Co'*  in 
their  name  had  faded  Into  thin  air.  The  Indian  Board  of  (co) Opera- 
tion appeared  like  a  little  Indian  bureau.  It,  too,  had  the  power 
to  spend  Indian  nioneyt  without  the  knowledge  and  oohaent  of  the 
Indiana,  Since  the  oongroselonal  eommittee  hearings  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  April  and  through  the  whole  suBauer,  I  had  been  laboring 
under  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  was  • 
philanthropic  organlEation,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  white  friends j  and  that  the  fund  ralf^ed  by  the  Indian  auxll- 
iaries,  through  payment  of  auxiliary  membership  dues,  were  re- 
garded  by  the  white  friends  of  th©  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
•8  a  sacred  trust  fund,  drawn  upon  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
Indian  delegates  to  vva^hlngton,  B.C.,  end  likely  to  be  used  for 

future  court  fcxpenses. 

In  the  congressional  coniriltte^  he«rlnt;6,  April  28  and 
29,  1922,  It  was  stated  that  "The  funds  rooelveC  from  the  auxili- 
aries by  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  were  kept  •«•<>*  as  a  sepa- 
rate fund.  The  money  Is  usod  only  for  the  things  that  the  majority 
of  the  Indiana  have  agreed  upon**.  The  auxiliary  by-law.  Article  VII, 
Sec.  1,  read:  "Ko  expense  shall  be  Incurred  except  as  ordered  by 
ft  najorlty  vote  of  the  auxiliary  an<:i  duly  spproved  by  the  president 
of  the  Indian  I'-oard  of  Cooperation*.  Somewhere  I  had  been  told 
the  Eastern  Star  was  an  euxlliary  organl«atlon  to  the  fcJasonlc 
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fund 


it  war  eaay  for  me  to  arrive,  unawares,  at  the  assumption  that 
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the  Infll«n  •uxillarles  to  the  -Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  eon- 
trolled  their  Indian  fund,  I  wea  not  alone  In  this  hellef,  for 
the  California  Indian  auxlllarlee  themaelvea,  together  with  numer- 
ous white  friends,  far  more  learned  In  the  white  man**  ways  than 
I^  were  of  this  lapreaslon* 

The  final  outeooM,  however,  of  many  daya  of  '•confereneo 
squabbles'*  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  progressive  measures  by 
whieh,  the  Indian  auxiliaries  practically  took  Into  their  own 


fund 


are  resolutions  adopted i 


Ho.  1.  KKSOIVED,  That  the  California  Indian  delegates 
in  the  second  convention  assembled  this  10th  day  of  November,  1922, 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  resolve  to  hereby  revoke  the  power  of 
attorney  (In  fact)  formerly  given  by  the  ©xixlllaries  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Cooperation  to  their  erw©cutlve  representative,  P,  G. 
Collett,  the  same  to  be  referred  to  the  members  of  the  aiix.il  iar lea 
for  approval  or  rejection,  said  revocation  to  take  effect  within 
thirty  days  from  date. 


I    t 


Mo,  2.  WHKKSAS,  The  eotion  of  the  lioard  of  Directors  of  tho 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  in  aoceptine  and  confirming  the  finan- 
cial report  submitted  by  Mr.  Collett,  said  financial  report  show- 
ing that  his  salary  and  expenses  were  ordered  paid  htm  out  of 
auxiliary  funds  by  the  directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 


is  reported. 


That 


auxiliaries  for  consideration  anO  action. 
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Mo.  S* 


,  On  this  10th  day  of  Hoveraber,  X92S, 


that  the  delegates  In  convention  eeserabled,  respectfully  request 
that  the  Board  of  T)lrectore  of  the  indlan  Board  of  Cooperation 
tubmlt  to  the  members  of  the  various  auxiliaries  for  vote  there- 
upon, all  questions  that  Involve  expenditure  of  auxiliary  funds, 
to  the  end  that  a  budget  be  made  for  usuai  and  ordinary  expenses, 
aw!  an  agreement  can  be  made  for  special  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures* 

By  action  of  the  Indian  conference,  the  adx^dollar 

annual  membership  dues  of  tlie;  auxiliaries  were  reduced  to  fou|» 
dollars  and  tho  word  "gift"  striken  off  the  printed  slip  hereto- 


•.w*i>.,.i 


fore  fclven  out  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  as  receipt  far 
auxiliary  ^bershlpa  paid.   tat   California  Indian  delegates 
asked  what  le^al  safeguards  protected  their  auxiliary  fund.  They 
asked  if  the  Treasurer  of  the  Indian  board  of  Cooperation  was  under 
bond.  They  received  a  verbal  promise  of  enlightenment  upon  this 
point  In  the  near  future,  aa  soon  as  the  matter  cculd  be  presented 
to  the  directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation. 

With  reference  to  the  authorisation  of  expenses  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Indian  auxiliary  fund.  Rev.  Pr.  Fieher,  beorotary 
of  the  mrectors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  *a8  quoted  in 
the  San  rranolsco  Chronicle  as  saying,  '''^'e  authorised  the  opera- 
tions of  bis  (executive  representative's)  office  with  tho  same 
authority  that  we  authorised  Miss  Helen  Dare  to  act  as  publicity 

/  There  Is  a  stiarp  difference,  which  maybe  considered 
small,  that  has  the  sting  of  a  thorn  In  the  flesh,  nevertheless. 
The  atrlklng  distinction  between  the  euthorlxatlcn  of  the  operatlona 
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of  th«  extcutiye  repres«nt«tlve*8  offiee  (Including  his  salary 
and  •xpensas)  end  the  publicity  work  of  Holan  Dare  Is  tlmt  the 
fomer  oiade  no  objections  but  cequiesoed  to  being  paid  his  alary 
and  expenses  out  of  the  Indian  auxiliary  fund*  while  the  latter 
made  constant  protest,  expressing  early  her  wleh  that  her  ex- 
penses be  paid  from  the  donations  of  white  contributors  to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation*   Helen  Dare* a  publicity  work  for 
the  Califfemie  Indiana  la  invaluable,  both  to  the  Ameriosn  pub- 
lic «nd  to  the  Inrliana,  but  her  keen  sense  of  moral  obligation 
to  conaerre  the  fund  of  a  wretchedly  poor  Indian  p*^ople  placee 
her  Immovably  upon  the  conviction  that  vi4ilt©  people  must  pay 
their  own  tuition  fee  for  edAeation  In  the  relationship  of  their 
government  with  our  American  Indiana*   This  difference  waa 
known  to  the  directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  and 
it  may  hove  ordinarily  Influenced  them,  even  though  using  "the 
some  ftuthorlty"  had  not  a  shortage  of  funds  from  white  contri- 
butor s^  stared  at  them  like  a  menacing  face* 

4 

According  to  the  financial  report  In  aueotlon,   it  waa 
shown  that   In  a  period  of  three  years  and  one  month  abctit 
t8,000*CX)  had  been  received   from  vftilte  contributors  as  against 
f30,000.00  received  from  Indian  auxiliary  dues.   In  two  yeara 
and  ten  months,     Frx»m  the  donations  of  white  people,  back  salary 
of  the  cxf'cutlve  representative  of  the  Indian  IBoard  of  Coopera- 
tion had  been  paid  for  the  years  1913,    *14,   'l5,    *16  and  part  of 
•l9.     In  1919  about  t'2,000  had  been  spont  in  field  organisation 
work*     The  rwialnlng  balance  of  nbout  C600.00  was  expended  for 
smaller,  mlsoeilaneous   items* 


\ 
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Th«  Cullfomlii  Indi«mi  understand  with  whrnt  deep 
sympathy  for  their  poverty,  Helen  Dare  protested  In  vain  with 


\ 


the  Board  of  Directors.  To  them,  her  loyalty  Is  not  a  whit 
lessened  in  spite  of  the  position  forced  upon  her  against  her 

own  wishes* 

It  is  no  wondor  that  the  Indian  conference  lengthened 
into  two  weeks  when  we  recall  the  many  vital  questions,  answers 
to  which  we  were  earnestly  seeking.     This  was  the  Indians*   first 
attempt  at  •  state  organisation  under  the  white  raan*s  laws*     The   ■ 
Indian's  have   their  own  notion  of  a  elf  government  -  of  fidelity 
to  trusts,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  trftnaiating  them  into  the 
legfil  phrftsiology  of  today,     'i.'hey  had  imioh  to  lej^rn.     One  question 
which  y«t  roatr'alna   to  be  answered   is   cono^smlngi  nsseta^     'Hie 
j   financial  report  showed  as  aasots,   Indlon   euxlliia^y  menbershlp 
durs   amounting  to   ii^lS^'/lLoS.       "How  may  any  future  voluntary 
gift  from  CctjLlfornia  Indians  l:)e  listed  as   an  asset  of  a   corporation, 
the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  under  the  Gnllfornla  law?       Live 

and  learn"   Is  our  motto. 

In  the  l£xst  days  of  the   Indian   conference,  v;h6n 
finally  the   deleb«'fc«8  bad   rucoeeder^   in  iriplclng  themselves  under- 
stood ,  that  they  mu:  t  be  intelligenUy  informed  and  ):mv&  a  voice 
in  their  cualneas  transactions,  looking  forward   to  a  more  effic- 
ient nrnagement  of  their  'expenditures,  a  joint  coomittoe  \mB 
ordered  by  the  directors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation, 
eomposed  of  members  of  the  Boai'd  of  r-lrootors  and  Indian  auxi- 
liary delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  JurraonlRlng  their  by-laws, 
to   the  end  that  the   cmifornls   Indian  auxllierle?!   shall  have 
their  wlsliee  rs   cxpr*>sced  In  their  conference  resolutions  and 
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ftmendment*  to  by-laws  fully  carried  out* 


Upon  thle  readjuBtifiont  rasts   the  proaervatlon  and 


future 
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only  to  themselvea^  but  to  th«  state  tond   nation* 

^\  ■ 

Replying  to  e  statement  In  the  Fresno  and  Saoremento 
newapppers^  oomlng  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AffAlra  In  "^ash* 
Ington^  !>♦  C,,  conoarnlng  their  ocwrt  of  olalna  bill  and  the 

t 

coat  of  their  organleatlon,  the  Indian  conferenee  aald: 

'*As  a  raatter  of  common  loiowledge  and   lefral  feet, 
t}:.e   California  Indiana  ere  not  warde   of  the  Uoverninent , 
because  of  th«?  Coverrjnent*a   failure  to  ratify  the 
el(i,hteen  treaties  Ita  agents  negotiated  vdth  them* 
TTndnr  tbero  treaties  the  Ccvermrort  made  them  certain 
promiaea  In  return  for  oertaln  things   tlie   Indiana  agreed 
to.     They  were  to  get  '7,500,000  acres   for  reservstiona 
and  about   ll^SOO^OOC  worth  of  aid  -  eduoatlonal  and 
otherwise  -   toward   clvllladnit;  them.     The   Indiana   lived 
up  to  the  oonditlona  of  t^ie    treatieo,  and  wh^tre   they 
refured  t   ,   or  were  slow  about  doing  so,  these  condi- 
tions were  exacted  of  them  by  force.     Therefore,   i:he 
Inrllaris   cannot  be,  and  ha/e  not  been  by  octual  facta 
in  the  case  class if led  aa  wards. 

"Whatever  they  heve  receivod  froai  the  Govern- 
ment, by  npproprlatlons   from  Congress  or  through  the 
office  of  InfUari  Affairs,  has  been  to  Meet  eraorgenoioa, 
to  tide   ohera  over  pressing  needs,   wnd  cannot   in  any 
way  t€  CO nn id ered  a a  payment  for  the  lands  thoy  ceded 
to  the  ^iovernment,  or  In  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
made  In  these  el^ihtecn  treatlea.     TJila  we  feel  dlsposea 
of  the  olaiiB  that   the  Csllfomla   Indians  avB  araply  car- 
ed for  by  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ttiMAtiE  OWN   HIHDS. 

"Aa  to  the  organSaatlon  of  our  own  people,    the 
Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  Indlen  Board  of  Cooperation 
with  flfty-el^t  auxlllRries  Jiavlng  a  mombershlp  of  ftbcut 
8000  Indiana,  we  h«ve   In  thla  conyention  of  Indian  dele- 
gates  sent  here,  duly  elected   by  the  auxiliaries,   prac- 
tically taken  Into  our  own  hands  the  raising  end  manage- 
ment of  cur  own  funds,   the  prosecution  of  our  purpcsea, 
and  Rev.  F,  O.  Oollett  le  merely  our  official  representa- 
tive, peid  for  hi£   services  by  our  crganlzation.*' 


\ 
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Two  hundred  dollars  ana  expenses  paid  to  their  of-» 
flelal  agent  Is  a  large  income  according  to  Indian  people  who  earn 
only  •  few  dollsre  a  day  fit  hard  liit'Or*  They  cannot  look  upon  the 
financial  report  diowini,  expenditure  of  over  1^,000.00  in  leas  than 
three  years  v;lthout  experiencing  a  severe  shock*  They  who  are  ex- 
tremely poor  and  get  a  precnrlous  living,  see  only  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  their  money  without  definite  achievement,  -  without  e 
final  fettlemert  of  their  olalms  against  the  federal  government, 
for  which  they  vmre  organlred. 

Yet  tlirough  all  their  varied  experiences  in  organization, 
they  pre  reallRlnfe  mere  and  more  that  growing  strength  lies  in  unity 
of  pwrpoae  «"<"»  ration,  and  their  IntUan  orgftnlsatlon  is  a  milestone 
n-aking  the  dfiwn  of  n  ner  di»y.  The  California  Indians  appreciate  the 


J 


friendly  spirit  ^ilch  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation,   -ftve  IntUcns  ere  grateful  for  every  help  they  have  re- 
ceived ^om  their  parer.t  organlzption  and  voluntery  f^onetlona  from  our 
White  friondc-  Xk>r   done  it  cscrpe  tlif»>ir  observation,  particularly 
since  tbR  roccnt  conference  in  Sen  FrRnolaco,  that  the  executive  re- 
presentative hrs  hnd  more  work  then  was  physlceily  poaaible  for  one 
man  to  do  efficiently.   It  wea  this  reelizatlon,  tempered  with  a  re- 
weaherenee  of  f\ll  kindnesses  received  by  them  that  brought  about 
their  adoption  of  the  referendum  and  the  budget  syetem,  to  ensure 

■uture  success* 

r>uring  the  past  seventy  years,  the  long  wildrmess 

trail  of  the  California  Indians  has  been  cruelly  (difficult.  The  way 

\   is  not  yet  clear  of  obetacles.  Still  we  of  the  present  generation 

feel  that  more  friendly  light  is  shinning  upon  our  path  today* 
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6r«titftr  numbers  of  friends  to  huioanity  »re  rallying  to  our  eld  fron 
•▼ery  side.     We  are  seekii^  our  rightful  place  in  Amerioen  life« 


her  end  now* 


In  resuae  let  me  eey  it  wee  my  ereat  privilege  to  be 


guest  of  tl*  Indien  auxilleries  thie  summer.     My  vlslte  were  met 
with  eordlelity*     'ihey  tev©  me  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in  their 
Sen  Frenoiaco  oonferenoe  and  further  favored  m©  by  conferring  upon 
me  honorary  roomtoerehlp  in  ell  the  Indien  auxiliaries  of  California. 
By  every  bond   I  am  united  with  them  in  their  «jf forte  to  survive 
fearful  handicaps.     I  love  my  California  kinsmen  and  their  reclp- 

roeation  la  deer  to  we. 

The  clo«*lng  hour  of  the  Indian  conference  brought 
forth  heartfelt  words  ^hloh  fell  like  a  gentle  benediction  upon  all* 
The  Cftllfornle  Indian  delegates  reiterated  their  determination  to 
atand  united  In  pushing  thtdr  court  of  olalirs  bill  and  In  carrying 
on  welfore   ^crk  In  the  various  ooinmuni  ties  through  their  Puxlllariea, 
withal  cherlsWng  the  hope   that  one  t^ey  they  together  ^Ith  our  white 
%orle».ne  may  drink  of  the  same  waters  of   brotherhood.     In  farewell, 
they  sang  wltli  indescribable  pathoe,   their  strong  hearts  swelling 


f 


with  unehod  tears,   "tiy  Country  'Xia  of  TlieeV  « 


I 


$   V 


(copy) 


Sacramento,  Calif. 
Jan.  28,  1925 


Mr.   iitephen  Knight 
Ukiah;    Calif 

Dear  f ri  end 

Your  letter  came  today  and  was  glad-  to  hear  from  you  again. 

There  are  two  new  men  that  Collett  has  working  for  him. 
r^  The  man  you  speak  of  is  Mr.  Horseman  who  put  on  the  Ukiah  Pow  Wow. 
T"         Mr.  3oott  is  the  writer  who  was  to   take  over  the  Calif. 
Indian  Herald  and  also  do  the  field  work. 

Mr.  Horseman  his  advance  agent  had  the  audacity  to  ask 
me  to  write  a  poem  about  him  entitled,  "The  man  who  was  won  over". 
However  I  did  not  do  it.  1  could  not  get  the  inspiration. 


Mr.  Sumerville  and  Mr.  Comwell  are  both  dissatisfied 
with  Collett  but  are  not  in  favor  of  breaking  from  the  Board.  The 
people  in  the  Klamath  Country  who  put  up  the  money  with  which  to 
start  the  suit  are  dependent  upon  the  Indians  at  large  to  pay  their 
dues  so  as  to  get  their  loans  back.  Wheather  they  would  be  willing 
to  make  such  an  independent  move  or  not  I  could  not  say. 

Everett  lilder  is  the  best  one  to  write  to.  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  is  very  bitter  toward  Collett. 

I  worked  for  Mr.  Collett  9  months  without  drawing  a  cent 

4 

« 

as  pay.  "When  he  closed  my  account  all   I  had  coming  to  me  was  $206.00 
though  I  was  supposed  to  draw  $90.00  per  month. 

This  however  was  a  personal  matter  and  1  did  not.  carry 
it   to  the  Indian  people.     I  know  that  he  is  dishonest  and  vdll  avoid 
his  bills  if  he   can. 


#> 


mien  Ben:  Wilder  toured  for  him  he  had    E40.00  coming 
to  him.  Gollett  sent  him  a  check  for    1.50. 

Shaskie  never  did  get  his  pay.     Weaver  had  difficulty 
with  his  account.     I  don»t  know  what  he  drew. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Henderson  ahout  Gollett.     Henderson 
and  Gollett  have  got  to  stand  together  hecause  they  signed  the 
Contract  with  the  attorneys  at  Washington  to  pay  $20,000.  I  am 
sorry  for  Mr.  Henderson.     I  helieve  he   is  a  good  honest  man. 
Mrs.   Gollett  wrote  Mr.  Henderson  the  day  she  obtained  the  divorce 
fix)m  Mr.  Gollett,  that  anybody  who  deals  with  Gollett  will  in  the 
end  be  sorry  of  their  association  with  him. 

Mr.  Fuller  had  a  spat' with  Gollett  during  the  .^Festival, 
so  he  was  not  elected  as  a  delegate  to  San  Francisco.     He  knew 
the  Conference  was  to  be  held  but  did  not  know  the  date.     In  the 
mean  time  he  wrote  to  me  for  the  iDfomation.     The  letter  was 
addressed  to  me  at  Gollett     office;  it  came  in  with  GoUetts 
mail.but  I  never  did  get  the  letter.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  opened  it  and  never  allowed  me  to  see  it.     He  did  not 
want  Fuller  there.     But  Fuller  however  came  in  on  his  own  money 
and  stayed  through  the  Conference.     Fuller  in  the  eyes  of  Gollett 
is  a  has  been.     There  is  no  need  for  the   Indians   to  vote  for 
delegates;    Gollett  does     all  the  voting. 
Ethan  Anderson  a  few  days  ago. 

John  Franks  also  wrote  me  a  good  letter.   I  v?ill  send 

you  it^in  a  seperate  envelope. 

Gollett  had  a  dance  and  meeting  st  Baird  or  Stillwater 
where  the  Wintoon  Council  grounds  is  located  but  did  not  notify 
me.     I  told  him  to  let  me  know  when  he  was  going  to  pull  off  his 


I  had  a  letter  from 


dance  at  the  Council  grounds  for  I  wanted  to  attend  the  worst  way. 

He     went  up  "but  did  nothii^  in  the  way  of  dues  as 
Mr.  Prank  states. 

The  Wintoons     have  "built  a  large  Council  House  for 
their  meetings.     They  have  good  grounds.     They  have  seven  Council-  , 
men  who  are  the  trustees  of  these  grounds. 

It  was  throu^  my  efforts  that  he  got  the  privelege  of 
pulling  off  his  dance  there.     He  did  not  want  me  there.     Johny  tells 
the  story  pretty  good.     lou  can  read  it  for  yourself.    ' 

The  only  salvation  for  the   Indians  of  Calif  is  to  organize 
for  themselves.     Vie  are  spending  too  much  money.     I  have  been 
charged  with  money  that  I  did  not  receive. 

The  present  plans  of  Collet t  to  meet  with  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  California  will  be  a  rank  business 


failure. 


Mr.  Collett  was  caught  with  his  arms  around  Miss  Jewett 
in  one  of  the   tents  at  the  San  Francisco  Indian  Celebration. 

If  the  Calif  Indians   knew  v\hat  Collett  is  doing  they 
would  be  appalled.  '  '  , 

I  have  written  a  great  many  of  the  leaders  and  told  them 
the  facts  but   it  does  not  seem  to  soak  in.     >3ome  of  our  people 
have  heads  like  concrete,  the   more  it  rains  on  than  the  harder  they 


get. 


If  we  could  call  a  Conference  of  the  leaders  some  place 


outside  of  San  Francisco  and  come  to  a  definate  understanding       as 
to  plans  I  think  the   change  would  rapidly  take  place.     By  outside 
of  San  Francisco  I  mean  some  other  place  than  San  Francisco,  Ukiah, 


Eureka,  Stillwater  or  pieces  of  that  kind. 

Somerville.  Cornwell,  Fuller  and  others  would  fall 

easily  in  line. 

Now  Mr.  Kni^t  you  should  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

You  have  not  been  associated  with  Collett  and  your  hands  are  clean. 

I  will  support  you  as  I  know  you  are  the    logical  man  for  the  post. 

1  see  that  the  T/iftiite  people  have  no  confidence  in  Collett. 

The  only  reason  Gollett  has  kept  up  as  well  as  he  has  is 
because  of  his  Indian  following.     His  following  is  not  large  now 

I  will  assure    you  that. 

We  would  get  plenty  of  help  if  we  would  break  from  the 

Board  and  start  rowing  for  ourselves. 

I  have  spent  my  time  studying  since  I  been  here.     I 
have  read  Ingersoll,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ihittier,  Byron,  Bmersons 
Essays  and  other    books  conceming  Mexican  Histoiy,    Lives  of  the 
Great  Indian  diiefs  and  also  the  Bible,  papers  and  other  peroide- 

cals  to  keep  up  to  date. 

In  all  I  have  been  very  busy.     I  have  a  large  corres- 

pondence  with  people  all  over  the  state. 

■yVell  Mr.  Knight    Good  bye  and  good  luck. 

Your  true  friend 

Alfred  C.  Gillis 


518  M  St.  •  ^       n    n--P 

Panama  Apti    Sacramento  Oaiii. 
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think  of  them,  innocent  as  children  of  the  big  world's  ways,  timid  from 
the  bludgeons  of  ancient  tyrannies  and  brutalities  to  which  they  and  their 
fathers  before  them  have  been  subjected,  wandering  in  that  maelstrom  ot 
sinister  politics— Washington.  Wandering  there,  far  from  the  Canyon  ot 
Los  Coyotes,  from  the  silences  of  the  Volcan  and  Palomar  the  brown 
trails  of   Mesa  Grande,  and  the  wind-swept   desolations  of   Cahuilla. 

Maybe  the  Great  White  Father  heard  their  plaint.  Lots  of  great 
White  Fathers  have  h'pard  it.  But  that  will  be  all  pat  there  will  ever  be 
to  it.     Nothing  will  be  done.  / 

We  regret  the  deep  pessimism  of  the  ",'{lrimes/'  We  do  not 
agree  with  it  in  the  slightest.  We  have  too  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  God,  and  in  the  inherent  honesty  of  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  Indians  of  California  can  always  appeal 
for  justice  in  vain.  Soon,  we  hope  and  believe,  the  clouds  will 
disappear.  With  Browning  we  never  for  a  moment  "dreamed 
though  right  were  wotsted,  wrong  would  triumph." 

But  that  belief  do4s  not  lull  us  to  sleep  or  lead  us  to  slacken 
in  our  great  endeavor.  \  It  but  heartens  us  to  the  fight,  steels  our 
nerves  for  the  conflict^  and  bids  us  struggle  on  until  the  great 
victory  is  won. 

»  :|c        7        ^        ^ 

We  have  been  aske^  quite  often/ by  both  Indians  and  whites, 
if  we  really  expect  to  win  for  the  Indians  the  justice  that  for 
seventy  years  has  been  denied  them. 

Every  time  this  question  comes  there  arises  within  our  heart 
what  can  be  described  only  as  exultant  certainty.  As  well  ask 
if  God  exists,  if  the  sun  will  shine  next  year,  if  truth  is  truth, 
and  honor  is  honor.  So  long  as  we  retain  our  faith  in  God,  and 
our  belief  that  the  citizens  of  thjfc  United  States  are,  in  the  main, 
honorable  and  desirous  of  dealifg  justly  with  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  poor,  despised  an(i  humbled  people,  we  have  not  the 
shadow  of  question  as  to  otir  vi^inning.  The  apathy  of  some,  the 
active  opposition  of  others,  ^specially  those  high  in  office,  the 
needless  criticism  of  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  or  the  placing  of  petty  obstacles  in  our  way 
by  those  who  would  rathef£  hinder  than  help,  may  delay  our 
reaching  the  goal,  but  "in  God  we  trust,"  and  in  Him  we  are 

sure  of  ultimate  success. 

jp     ♦     *     ♦ 

At  the  close  of  our  mee^ng  at  Hopland,  Mr.  Stephen  Knight, 
a  member  of  the  Board,  feurgrised  us  by  announcing  that  the 
Indian  magazine,  talked  a^out  ^y  the  delegates  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention,  was  abdut  t0  be  launched.  We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  surprise,  as  we  had  never  heard  a  word  of  the  proposed 
magazine  since  it  was  first  di^ussed  in  the  Convention.  The 
editor,  therefore,  felt  called  upon  to  announce  that  the  "California 
Indian  Herald"  had  beei4  contemplated  by  the  Executive  Repre- 
sentative and  certain  members  of  the  Board  ever  since  its  organi- 
zation over  twelve  yeafs  ago,  but  that  the  time  had  not  seemed 
propitious  until  now.  Already  work  on  the  "Herald"  had  begun 
and  it  would  be  issued  as  early  in  the  new  year  as  possible.  Here 
it  is!     And  we  are  assured  both  Indians  and  whites  will  give  it 

a  cordial  welcome.        '  i 

*     ♦     *     * 

We  urge  every  young  reader^  of  the  "California  Indian 
Herald"  carefully  to  read  the  article  headed  "School  Days  of  an 
Indian  Girl."  This  story  was  written  by  the  girl  herself,  Miss 
Ellen  L.  Norris.  It  tells  of  her  determination  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion, of  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  how  they  were  overcome. 
It  shows  what  pluck,  ambition  and  high  resolve  can  accomplish. 
It  is  good  reading  for  our  white  friends,  as  it  gives  them  a  true 
picture  of  a  girl  bo^n  in  an  aboriginal  home,  yet  with  all  the  high 
desires  and  fervent?  longings  for  better  things  that  are  not  always 
found  in  the  hear4  of  the  most  favored  of  races. 

It  has  been  a  joy  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  to  help 
this  girl  and  to  further  her  progressive  pfens.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  many  may  be  found  who  will  earnestly  desire  to  follow  her 
example,  and  if  there  are  those  among  the  white  friends  of  the 
Indians  who  would  like  to  help  such  when  they  are  found,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  A  little  help  and  kindly  guid- 
ance rendered  atfthe  critical  time  often  make  a  noble  life.     Let 

us  all  help  whenfever  we  can.  f 

I  Ha     :¥      *      * 

The  absolutely  criminal  attack  made  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  by  the  so-called  administration 
bill,  under  Secretary  A.  B.  Fall,  known  as  the  Bursum  Bill,  is 
but'  another  infamous  attempt  to  rob  the  Indians  of  what  was 
theirs  centuries  /before  a  white  man's  foot  trod  the  continent. 
The  "Sunset  Magazine"  for  both  the  months  of  January  and 
February  contaih  stirring  articles  upon  the  subject,  written  by 
John  Collier,  the  special  agent  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Club^  sent  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Pudblos.  The  bill  should  be  defeated  in  toto.  It  is 
rascality  pure  and  simple  all  the  way  through  as  far  as  the 
Indians  are  cojicerned;  while  it  professes  merely  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Ititles  of  many  Mexicans  and  Americans  who  took 
squatter's    chances    that    the     Government    would     condone    this 


action  in  settling  upon  latid  that  was  not  the  Government's  to 
give.  What  the  Government  should  have  done  was  to  drive  oil 
these  land  thieves  at  their  fiySt  aggressions.  And  to  yield  now 
to  their  demands\would  make  the  Houses  of  Congress  particeps 
criminis  to  a  wilfu\and  d^Rberate  theft— a  theft  from  a  trusting, 
peace-loving  people/NwhQ^  could  not  conceive  of  an  honorable, 
upright  and  powerful  nation  wilfully  conniving  at  their  shameful 
spoliation.  Oh  for  a  Pjim^oll  to  so  forcefully  present  this  wicked- 
ness to  our  legislators  asHhe  daring  Englishmen  did  the  crime 
of  permitting  shipowners  toNmsure  their  rotten  vessels  to  the 
utmost  limit  and  then  send  theihs^^nto  the  most  dangerous  oceans 
that  they  might  go  to  the  bottom  and  all  hands  be  lost.  We  hope 
the  Bursum  bill  in  any  form  will  be  defeated. 

MR.  COLLETT'S  REPLY  TO  HELEN  DARE 


December  14,  1922. 
Managing  Editor,  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  my  return  from  a  trip  in  Northern  California,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  article  by  Helen  Dare  in  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 2,  on  the  California  Indians  and  their  recent  convention 
here.  I  hasten  to  reply.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  persons  who 
might  read  portions  of  Helen  Dare's  article  carelessly,  a  reply 
would  not  be  necessary. 

None  other  than  a  vindictive  spirit  could  have  concocted  that 
article.  It  is  permeated  with  false  statements  with  the  evident 
intent  to  do  injury.  Her  introductory  sentence,  however,  is  cor- 
rect. It  reads:  "Sometimes  even  when  a  thing  is  over  it  is  not 
finished." 

Before  calling  attention  to  Helen  Dare's  many  false  state- 
m.ents  and  misrepresentations,  the  reader  should  understand  the 
reasons  for  Helen  Dare's  animosity  toward  me  and  the  Indian 
Board  of   Co-operation. 

Before  and  after  her  return  to  California,  and  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  she  was  very  anxious  to  write  two  stories,  one 
a  story  on  California  Indians  and  another  for  the  "Nation."  These 
two  stories  were  planned  by  her  while  in  Washington.  She 
wanted  me  to  commit  myself  as  to  financing  her  and  her  project. 
This  I  did  not  feel  I  should  do  without  action  by  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation,  as  it  would  involve  some  $5000  for  about 
four  months'  work  for  her  salary,  traveling  expenses  and  the  pur- 
chase and  circulation  of  extra  copies  of  the  articles.  This  matter 
came  up  before  the  members  of  the  board  on  three  occasions, 
the  last  time  at  their  meeting  in  October,  1922.  She  was  anxious 
to  begin  the  articles,  but  the  board  felt  that  at  this  time  it  had 
before  it  matters  of  greater  importance  than  raising  money  for 
her  proposal.  This  grieved  Helen  Dare  very  much.  She  often 
made  life  miserable  for  me  by  her  anxiety  in  the  matter. 

There  were  many  occasions  in  Washington  when  the  ^dele- 
gates were  thrown  into  confusion  by  her  views  and  thrust  "sug- 
gestions." Because  Chairman  A.  C.  Gillis,  of  our  Indian  delega- 
tion failed  to  recognize  her  for  a  speech  one  morning,  when  the 
Indians  were  very  much  engrossed  in  their  own  discussion  of 
their  affairs,  she  determined  to  quit  the  work  and  to  leave  the 
Indians  then  and  there.  Mr.  Gillis's  failure  to  recognize  her  was 
evidently   not   intentional,   but   she   could   understand    it   only   as 

sufficient  reason  for  a  break.  -ti-        ii 

During  the  convention  of  the  California  Indian  delegates  in 
San  Francisco,  November  3  to  18,  she  went  on  the  warpath  in 
earnest  when  the  auditor  read  from  the  Financial  Report,  Pub- 
licity Director  fee,  $1000,"  and  then  went  on  to  read  certain  items 
for  traveling  expenses  and  for  other  publicity  expenses,  bhe 
protested  that  it  was  not  a  fee,  that  it  was  all  expenses  and  that 
I  had  put  her  in  a  wrong  light  and  had  failed  to  act  in  good 
faith  with  her.  Her  own  original  telegram  to  me  was  presented 
in  evidence  and  showed  that  she  agreed  to  go  to  Washington 
for  "$250  per  month  and  traveling  expenses.  In  response  to  her 
protest  against  using  the  terms  ;;f ee,"  ^salary"^  %  f,"X"?uSr 
the  auditor  said,  "You  can't  call  peaches  apricots.  She  further 
contended  that  she  did  not  know  that  her  salary  was  being  paid 
out  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  Again  evidence 
was  produced  showing  that  she  did  know  out  of  which  fund  she 

""'' BecaLrLt  these  grievances  Helen  Dare  seems  to  have  pur- 
oosely  lost  sight  of  the  countless  hours  and  untiring  efforts  oi  our 
Tork  together  in  Washington  during  the  campaign  last  winter 
and  is  concerned  only  in  avenging  herself  on  me       ^ 

The  numerous  erroneous  and  false  statements  jn  her  article 
are  such  as  were  "rehashed"  again  and  again  through  the  days  of 
the  Indian  convention  here.  Her  lengthy  discourses  often  called 
for  information  as  to  what  she  endeavored  to  convey.  This  in 
turn  led  her  to  re-explain.  More  than  once  the  Indian  chairmen 
at  the  convention  suggested  to  Helen  Dare  that  she  was  talking 
too  long  and  saying  too  much  of  no  consequence.     One  of  them 
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said  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  "suggestions/'  "You  may  be  ex- 
cused we  will  hear  from  the  next  fellow."  Or  as  another  put  it, 
"We  have  heard  enough  of  that,"  while  others  of  the  delegates 
merely  shook  their  heads  in  desperation.  The  extra  time  caused 
bv  her  interferences,  which  ran  into  a  week  or  more  in  excess  of 
what  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  transact  their 
business,  did  not  cost  her  anything,  but  it  did  cost  the  Indians 
for  the  meals  and  rooms  of  the  eighteen  delegates  over  $25U. 

In  her  effort  to  minimize  my  sacrifices  for  the  Indian  work 
she  drags  in  a  personal  matter,  that  of  my  Mount  Hermon  prop- 
erty which  she  said  was  a  "summer  cabin,"  and  infers  that  it 
was  valued  at  $300.  In  this  she  grossly  misrepresents  the  facts. 
No  mention  of  this  would  have  been  made  by  me  had  it  not  been 
for  Helen  Dare's  petty  method  to  belittle  me  and  the  work  I  am 
engaged  to  do. 

Helen  Dare  says:  "PracticaUy  the-.whole  c^.  tJ*^,^ork  has 
been  left  to  the  initiative  a'nd  the  self-devised  activities  of  one 


been   leit  lo   luc   lun-mnvc  ci.uu    ^..v,  ^v.-> „..„„„ 

man,  with  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  conceived  and  organ- 
ized by  him,  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  work  as  a  background. 
She  knows  that  this  statement  is  false,  that  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  CaMor- 
nia  with  a  board  of  eleven  directors  and  an  executive  committee 
whicT  supervises  all  of  the  board's  work.  She  also  knows  that 
the  work  is  handled  in  a  normal  business-like  manner.  She  says 
that  "the  President  stated  apologetically  that,  owing  to  pressure 
of  his  own  business,  he  sometimes  found  himself  obliged  to  hur- 
riedly O.  K.  bills  (submitted  by  Collett),  going  into  the  organiza- 
t  on  accounts  without  careful  examination,  and  that  the  directors 

could  give  so  little  time  to  l-di^-  -^-'^^y^lfj^^l^^^^^ 
willingly  left  too  much  responsibility  on  Collett.  The  President 
says  this  is  a  direct  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said  to  Helen 
Dare  and  that  his  words  would  bear  no  such  construction  I  he 
president  and  the  treasurer  examine  all  bills  and  do  not  hur- 
riedlv  O  K  bills"  or  issue  checks  in  payment  without  satislac- 
torv  information  as  to  the  need  and  reasonableness  of  each  ex- 

penditure.  .  .  ,  ,      ..' 

Helen  Dare,  in  her  effort  in  the  Bulletin  article  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  had  failed  to  meet  frankly  the  opposition  m  regard 
to  our  finances  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  Washington  con- 
cerning the  Court  of  Claims  bill,  wants  her  readers  to  believe 
?hat  for  some  reason,  I  failed  to  accept  her  advice  to  "break  open 
the  whole  matter  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees.  But 
Helen  Dare,  under  date  of  June  15,  1922,  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings at  Washington  and  the  printed  hearings  m  her  report  to  the 
press  and  the  interested  people  throughout  the  country  with  r e  - 
erence  to  my  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Al 

■fiirs    S3,ici  * 

"Then,  to  break  open  the  subject,  Collett  submitted  a  detailed 
written  statement  of  the  formation,  purposes,  work  and  methods 
of   the   Indian   Board  of  Co-operation   and   ^^s   Indian   auxilianes, 
upon  which  some  searching  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  rais- 
inc  and  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation ;  questions  that  were  candidly  met  and 
fuUv   answered.    By   the   statement   submitted   and   the   questions 
asked,   it   was   clearly    and   conclusively    shown   atthe   hearings 
l)efore  the  House  Committee  on   Indian  Affairs  that  the  Indian 
auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  were  formed  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Indians;  that  their  dues  of  50  cents  a 
monrlnd  contributions  of  less  than  that  amount  were  en  ire  y 
voluntarv   that  many   Indians  were   members   of   the   auxiliaries 
without  oavine  dues  and  encouraged  to  become  members  regard- 
Ss  of  theTr  "nabUity  to  contribufe  anything;  that  the  int.mation 
that  they  were  arbitrarily  assessed  was  easily  disposed  of.     . 

Referring  to  the  disparaging  reflection  of  Helen  Dare  regard- 
ing the  book!  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  and  her  intima- 
on  that  there  were  questionable  activities  concerning  the  board  s 
looks  and  the  refusal  to  furnish  Congressman  Free  with  infor- 
mation that  he  desired  :  The  facts  are  that  Congressman  Free 
ev^r  at  any  time  asked  to  investigate  the  books  of  the  board  or 
mv  books  He  did  ask  for  a  report  showing  receipts  and  how  they 
Sad  b?en"  used  The  board  had  ordered  the  books  audited  in 
Washington  and  returned  with  the  audit.  This  auditing  was  done 
For  convenience  and  to  save  the  expense  of  purchasing  other 
books  for  our  use  in  Washington,  that  part  of  the  records  con- 
cerning the  audited  accounts  was  removed  ^nd  forwarded  to  San 
Francisco  with  the  audit,  and  subsequently  returned.  Mr.  Free 
was  advised  that  the  accounts  asked  for  had  gone  to  San  Fran- 
dsco  was  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  audit  and  advised  that  he 
could  Tenure  ^ny  information  concerning  the  accounts  by  writing 
to  the  board. af San  Francisco,  or  that  I  would  secure  the  infor- 

mation  for  him.  , 

Helen  Dare  in  her  critical  reference  to  the  treasurer  s  report 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  continues  her  method  ot  mis- 
representation.    In  her  comment  on  salary  received  by  me  she 
aS    to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  I  Ijad  received  a 
minal  salary  of  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of  1920  and  1^21, 


that  $1,700  of  the  amount  was  not  received  until  December,  1921. 
and  that  I  advanced  out  of  my  salary  oyer  $2  000  for  transporta-l 
tion  for  the  Indian  delegates  and  herself  to  Washington,  D.C 
and  return.  It  was  also  noted  that  I  had  received  $/00  on  this 
year's  salary  (1922)  for  ten  months.  Can  you  imagine  anyone 
traveling  continuously,  living  very  extravagantly  on  a  salary  of 
$700  for  ten  months?  In  her  effort  to  embarrass  me  with  refer- 
ence to  salary  she  also  failed  to  mention  that  I  advanced  over 
$3,000  (as  shown  by  the  financial  report  under  the  head  of  liabil- 
ities) which  was  part  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  work  for  ten 
months,  January  1  to  October  31,  1922.  If  the  board  had  not  paid 
me  something  on  back  salary  for  the.  years  June  30,  1913,  to  June 
30,  1916  (through  special  money  received  from  white  friends  given 
expressly  for  that  purpose),  the  work  for  the  Indians  could  not 
have  gone  forward  as  it  has.  ^^ 

With  reference  to  Senator  Johnson,  she  claims  that  he  was 
consistently  'not  in'  when  Collett  called  at  his  office.  This  is  not 
true.  The  senator  as  well  as  his  office  force  were  always  most 
cordial  and  helpful. 

Helen  Dare  would  have  her  readers  believ-e  that  I  had  paid 
$50  on  a  trip  when  $10  would  have  been  sufficient  This  state- 
ment is  false  and  without  any  foundation.  Had  she  taken  the 
pains  to  be  definite  and  named  the  specific  trip,  I  could  then  reply 
definitely  as  to  the  facts  with  reference  to  it. 

Helen  Dare's  allegations  are  all  alike— erroneous,  false  and 

misleading.  ,        cx     r     i 

The  reason  Dr.  George  Wharton  James  appeared  at  Stanford 
University,  Sacramento  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
San  Francisco  instead  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin  was  because  she 
was  too  ill  to  give  public  lectures    as  may  be  shown  by  her  doc- 
tor's certificate  filed  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company    '"order 
that  she  might  gain  an  extension  on  her  railroad  ticket  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  , 
In  reporting  the  recent  Indian  convention  the  newspapers  all 
seem  to  have  had  the  impression  (given  perhaps  by  Helen  Dare) 
that  the  members  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  came  to  the  cpnventioii 
in  San  Francisco  mainly  to  demand  a  financial  accounting.     1  his 
is  entirely  in  error.  The  board  itself  called  this  convention,  s  a  ing 
what  the  business  was  to  be,  and  definitely  expressed  itself  that 
the  Indians  would  be  called  upon  to  take  a  much  greater  "manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed      1  he 
board  was  eager  for  them  to  do.  so  and  had  planned  for  it  ever 
since  the  auxiliaries  were  organized.     As  this  was  the  first  real 
convention  for  the  consideration  of  all  phases  of  their  work    it  is 
but  natural  that  the  Indians  should  have  been  "^"^^.^^/"ter^^ted  in 
it,  and  in  the  detailed  accounting  of  their  financial  affairs,  but 
they  have  been  no  more  interested  in  this  than  in  several  other 
phases  of  their  work,  and  it  was  the  board's  own  suggestion  that 
?he  Indians  be  placed  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  also  upon  its 
Advisory  Committee,  and  they  hail  with  delight  the   earnestness 
and  practicality  the  Indians  have  taken  in  their  affairs. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  erroneous  and  misleading  statements 
as  sent  out  by  Helen  Dare  should  be  circulated.  It  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  Indians  and  the  general  public  as  to  the  real  issue  itself- 
JUSTICE  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 

With  reference  to  efforts  similar  to  those  of  Helen  Dare  to 
discredit  my  work  for  the  California  Indians,  Judge  Raker,  iNo- 
vember  19,  1921,  said:  "We  wUl  be  able  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  bill  if  some  of  the  people  of  California  do  not  try  to  b  ock  it 
by  raising  imaginary  objections.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  has 
merit  and  that  the  Indians  have  a  valid  claim.  The  only  thing  is 
to  secure  its  passage  through  Congress,  approval  by  the  President 
and  then  let  the  Court  of  Claims  adjust  it  and  proper  results  will 

be  obtained."  ,      ,   ,     t    ,•      t>       i 

We  agree  with  Helen  Dare  that  the  work  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  for  the  California  Indians  should  be  '  frankly 
broadcasted."  We  likewise  believe  that  misrepresentations  con- 
cerning it  are  harmful  to  the  work  and  should  not  go  unanswered. 

The  case  of  the  California  Indians  involves  justice   seventy 
years  late,  moral,  legal  and  equitable  questions  and   n^'lho'is  o 
dollars.    The  public  should  not  be  misled  or  confused.    The  best 
efforts  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  friends  should  be  united  to 
secure  this  belated  settlement  for  the  California  Indians. 

The  California  Indians  have  today  the  largest  Indian  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  Its  growth  has  been  very  rapid  and 
the  Indian  delegates  believe  that  even  greater  progress  will  be 
made  during  the  next  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possible 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  twelve  years  ago  I  have  worked  whole-heartedly  for 
the  good  of  the  Indians.  Every  energy  o,. my  bfe  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  end,  and  I  am  more  than  willing  to  leave  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  value  and  results  of  my  work  to  the  Indians  and 

my  fellow  citizens. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  G.  COLLETT. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  23.  (Ex- 
clusive)—Denial  that  California  In- 
dians must  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
civil  suit  to  the   Indian  court  of 

claims  to  recover  lands  that  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  burden  of  a  letter 
by  the  Indian  Defense  Association 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion, of  which  Frederick  C.  CoUett 
is  executive  representative.  The 
letter  was  made  public  by  John 
OUier,  national  executive  secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association, 
w^tii  x^e  consent  of  the  State  At- 
torney-General, to  whom  it  had 
b«rn  sept. 

Y^,e  :i:dian  Defense  Association 

ll  charges  Collett's  organization  with 

the  solicitation  of  funds  and  mls- 

^representing   the   Attorney-General 

)y  advising  Indians  the  latter    had 

jauthorized    contributions   to     press 

leir  claims. 

In  the  latter  connection,  Atty.- 
Gen,  Webb  disclosed  the  contents 
of  a  previous  letter  to  Collett  and 
the  organization  in  which  he  de- 
clared *'this  opportunity  of  the  In- 
dians to  obtain  some  part  of  that 
,which  has  been  due  to  them  for 
something  like  three-quarters  of  a 

mtury  should  not  be  made  the  oc- 
l^lon  of  theii  exploitation.  If  you 
mave  been  successful  in  collect! 


money  in  response  to  your  letter,, 
such  money  will  not  be  used  in  pre-S 
senting  the  claim  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  to  the  Court  of  Claims,^ 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  Congres^ 
and  the  act  of  the  State  Leglala- ' 
ture. 

*'If  the  Legislature  to  assemble 
in  January,  1929,  does  not  make  an 
appropriation  to  defray  expenses  of 
such  proceedings,  It  will  then  be 
determined  in  what  manner  the  ex- 
penses will  be  met. 

*'I    trust   I   have   made   tt   cleac 
hat  your  effort  to  collect  mone: 
^s  without  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
jternor  or  the  Attorney-General,  buj 
^  contrary  to  tl-s  views  of  ea<' 


f 
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INDIANS  HGHTING 
TO  QAIN  SETTLEMENT 


The  yearly  convention  of  the  In- 
dian delegates  has  ended.  It  lasteil 
nine  davs  and  was  attended  by  twelve 
delegates  and  fifteen  visiting  delegates. 
The  delegates  represented  more  than 
twelve  thousand  California  Indijui^. 
who  are  organized  into  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation. 
A  great  deal  was  aciomplished  and 
the  delegates  returned  to  tell  therlr 
T)eo])le  about  the  progress  made  in  tyeir 
battle    for    iustice. 

In  1851-52,  certain  treaties  were 
negotiated  between  the  Ignited  States 
government  and  the  California  In- 
idians.  The  government  was  to  com- 
pensate the  California  Indians  for 
k^prtain  California  lands.  The  In 
dians  carried  out  their  agreement, 
but  for  some  reason,  the  government 
deferred  action.  Thus  the  Indians 
lost  their  lands  and  received  no  com- 
penfsation. 

Naturally,  the  Indians  were  dissat- 
isfied. The  majority  faced  a  problem 
— th^it  of  existence.  This  condition 
has  continued  ever  since.  But  dur- 
ing the  interim  the  Indians  decide<l 
to  better  their  condition,  and  in  1920, 
organized  themselves  into  auxiliaries 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  C^ontrol  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  A 
battle  was  begun  to  gain  permission 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  sue  the  Government  for  the 
fulfillment  of  treaty  promises  made 
in  the  years  of  1851  and  1852.  After 
eight  vears  of  pleading  Congress  has 
given  'them  that  nght.  The  Indians 
through  their  organized  efforts  have 
accomplished  much  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  homes  and  condi- 
tions in  general.  I 

The  most  important  accomplisii- 1 
ment,  however,  is  the  final  passage 
of  the  California  Court  of  Claims  Bill. 
Now  the  Indians  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  just  settlement  for  the  lands 
and  other  pay  promised  them  in  the 
18   treaties. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  491,  contains  some 
verv  interesting  provisions.  For  in- 
stance. Section  3  of  the  bill  reads: 
"If  anv  claim  or  claims  be  sub- 
mitted to  said  courts,  they  shall 
settle  the  equitable  rights  therein, 
notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation  or  the  fact 
that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have 
not  been  presented  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal, including  the  commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  of  March,  1851." 

Further,  "That  any  decree  for  said 
Indian  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  just  value  of  the  compensa- 
tion provided  or  proposed  for  the 
Indians  in  those  18  unratified  states 
*♦**♦,  including  the  lands  describ- 
ed herein  at  $1.25  per  acre." 

By  checking  back  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  treaties  promised 
the  California  Indians  something  like 
seven  and  one  half  million  acres  of 
land:  about  $1,800,000  in  sundry 
goods;  and  school  buildings  and  in- 
structors for  the  education  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

The  Indian  delegates  interviewed 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor 
and  other  state  oflScials,  who  have 
agreed  to  help  the  Indians  to  get 
into  court  and  to  gain  a  just  set- 
tlement of  their  claims.  The  In- 
dians will  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
suit    and    attorneys'    fees. 


-'  '     '■  •-■■. 
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INDIAN   CLAIMS 

In  a  letter  to  officers     of     the 
Indian  Board   of   Co-operation,   F. 
G.   Collett   denies   that     he     has 
ever  used  the  n^aite  nA  any  other 
method  tQ/^efraud  any  one.     He 
sends  a  cop/~o^  the  Indian  Court 
of  Claims  bill'  and  says   the   bill 
allows  the  Indians  pay  for  things 
promised        them        in     eighteen 
treaties.     This   statement   is   mis- 
leading, for  the  bill  provides  only 
that    the    demands    may    be    sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Court 
f    Claims,    subject    to    appeal    to 
|the  Supreme  Court.  The  property 
nvolved,    Collett      says,      includes 
undry    goods    estimated      to      be 
7orth      about      $1,800,000;      lands 
stimated     to     be     worth    about 
9,375,000;    school    buildings,      not 
stimated;     instructors     to     teach 
llndians    to     do      farming,    cattle 
raising,    blacksmithing,    carpentry, 
and   to   read   and   write.     Against 
this  as  set-offs  Will  be   the   sums 
the    government    has      spent      in 
specific   appropriations. 

The  bill  as  adopted  and  signed 
by  th^  President,  provides,  in 
brief : 

The  Indians  referred  to  shall  be 
all  Indians  residing  in  California 
June  1,  1852,  and  their  descend- 
ants now  living  in  the  State. 

All  claims  the  Indians  may 
have  by  reason  of  lands  taken 
from  them  without  compensation 
by  the  United  States  for  its  own 
purposes  without  consent  of  the 
Indians  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  the  Califor- 
nia Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  and  jurisdiction  is 
given  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
determine  the  claims,  with  the 
right  of  either  party  to  appeal. 
It  is  declared  that  the  -oss  to 
the    Indians    is    sufficient    ground 

I  for    equitable   relief. 

II  No  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of 
limitation  shall  be  considered. 
Any  decree  for  said  Indians  shall 
be  equal  to^'  the  just  compensa- 
tion provjAed  in  eighteen   certain 

'  unratifiod  treaties  submitted  to 
the  aniate  June  1,  1852,  includ- 
ing/The lands  described  at  $1.25 
paf  acre.  Any  payment  made 
nder  specific  appropriations  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  pleaded  by  way 
of    set-ofT. 

Claims  shall  be  presented  by 
petition  ,within  three  years  of  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

The  amount  of  any  judgment 
shall  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  treasury  and  shall  draw 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriation  for  edu- 
cational, health,  industrial  and 
other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  building  of 
homes,  and  no  part  of  the  money 
shall  be  paid  out  in  per  capita 
payments. 

To  determine  who  are  entitled 
to  be  enrolled  as  Indians  of 
California,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  a  roll  of  such 
persons  to  be  mlade.  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment may  apply  for  such  enroll- 
ment within  two  years,  and  no 
additional  names  shall  be  enrolled 
after  two  years  fro  mthe  approval 
of   the   act. 

The  act  was  approved  May  18, 
1928,  so  any  Indian  claiming 
benefits  under  it  must  be  enrolled 
by    May    18,    1930. 

Attention  of  Indian  readers   (of 

whom    this   paper     has     quite     a 

ist)  is  called  to  the  fact  that  any 

oney  found  due  is  to  be  used 
inly  as  Congress  may  decide, 
or  Indian  benefit,  and  no  money 

ill  be  distributed  to  them  in 
ny  other  way. 


^SACRAMENTO  CAL.   BEE 
|JULY  0,  1?2D 

COLLECTION  OF 
INDIAN  MONEYS 

NDEO 


IS  OEF 


P.  G.  Collett  Replies  To  Attor- 
ney-Gteneral  Webb  In  Con- 
troversy Over  Funds 

The    Bee    recently    published    a 

fstatement  by  U.  S.  Webb,  attorney 

general  of  Califcrnia,  in  which  the 
ytate  official  declared  that  collec- 
tion of  fundK  from  California  In- 
dians by  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation and  its  executive  secre- 
tary, Frederick  G.  Collett,  is 
^'absolutely  unnecessary"  to  insure 
the  prosecution  of  Indian  claims 
against  the  government  for  reim- 
bursement under  the  federal  court 
of  claims  bill. 

Webb,  under  whose  direction  the 
Indians  are  to  be  enrolled  and 
their  claims  pressed,  also  declared 
in  the  statement  that  funds  so 
raised  would  not  be  used  by  the 
ptate  and  would  not  be  refunded 
the  Indians  from  the  recovery  un- 
der the  Eult  and  that  the  state 
has    neyer__ask£.^    ^'^^ 


any  funds.  A  letter  to  Collett  from 
Webb  declaring  that  his  effort  to 
collect  money  is  without  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  governor  and  attor- 
ney  general  and  is  contrary  to  the 
views  of  each,  was  cited. 
CoUett'8  Reply. 
The  Bee  has  received  from  Col- 
lett a  statement  in  reply,  in  part 

^'4o'anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  situation  under  controv^y,  it 
is  plain  to  see  that, ^r  Webbs 
statement  is  a  reiteration  of  th  ngs 
that  he  and  others  have  Previously 
said  to  discourage  the  Indian  or- 
ganization from  the  payment  of 
dues  tc  carry  on  their  own  or- 
ganization work,  including  the^em^- 
ployment  of  attoorneys 
that  Mr.  Webb  and  others  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  Pf^vent  the 
Indilns  from  having  their  own 
choice  of  attorneys  to  assist  in  sucn 
litigation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  all  of  their  rights 
''Not  for  State." 

"Mr.  Webb  reiterates  and  empha- 
sizes that  if  money  is  raised,  it  will 
not  be  used  by  him  or  the  state,  it 
should  hardly  be  necessary  for  such 
a  statement.  We  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  raise  money  for  Mr.  Webb 
or  the  State  of  California.  Mr. 
Webb  has  the  right  to  use  state 
moneys  for  any  expenses  he  may 
necessarily  incur  in  the  premises. 
The  Indian  people  and  their  or- 
ganization which  I  represent  are 
raising  money  for  their  attorneys, 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 
indeed,  if  a  regularly  incorporated 
organization. did  not  have  the  right 
to  raise  money  to  conduct  its  own 
work.  It  would  be  a  far  stranger 
thing  if  the  Indians,  the  most  con- 
cerned people  of  all  in  the  suit  in 
question,  did  not  have  the  right  to 
choose  attorneys  and  to  pay  them 
to  represent  them. 

"Late  Interest  Shown.** 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  these 
people  who  have  so  much  to  say 
Bgainst  the  Indians  employing^at- 
torneys  and  who  are  so  synipathe- 
tic  with  the  "poor  Indians"  did  not 
show  their  sympathy  until  there 
was  a  big  suit  and  reasonably  sure 
money  involved.  It  is  a  fact  that 
none  of  these  people  who  are  now 
so  concerned  and  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  -poor  Indians'*  from  help- 
ing themselves,  told  them  about 
their  treaties  nor  Prepared  ana 
sponsored  the  court  claims  bill  or 
any  m-ethod  whereby  those  treat- 
ies could  become  of  value  to  the 
indians.  but  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  and  myself  did  tei 
the  Indians  about  these  treaties 
and  did  find  a  way  to  make  them 
available.  ,  .- 

"It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
State  of  California  is  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  the  treaties  and 
for  the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  be 
compensated  for  their  propert  es  in 
threarlier  days.  The  federal  ana 
state  records  in  the  P^^^ises  made 
clear  that  the  State   of  California 


was  primarily  responsible  for  de- 
feating those  treaties.  It  passed  a 
resolution  urging  upon  the  federal 
government  that  the  Indians  be  re- 
moved from  the  State  of  California 
and  that  the  treaties  be  defeated. 
Besolution  Cited. 

"The  resolution  in  part  read: 

"'Resolved,  That  our  senators  in 
congress  be  instructed  and  our  rep- 
resentatives requested  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  prevent  congress 
from  confirming  the  Indian  Reser- 
vations which  have  bepn  made  in 
this  state.' 

"'Reserved,  That  our  senators  in 
congress  be  instructed  and  our  rep 
resentatives  requested  to  urge  upon 
congress  the  great  evil  that  wouK 
inevitably  result  to   the   people   o: 
California,  the  national  government 
and  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  con- 
firmation of  these  reservations.* 
$100,000,000    Valuation. 

"In  those  days,  the  senators  were 
not  elected;  they  were  appointed 
and  the  persons  who  appointed 
them  'instructed'  them  to  defeat 
the  treaties.  In  their  appraisal  of 
the  reservations  they  said  'the  ag- 
gregate value  of  these  reservations 
is  not  less  than  $100,000,000,*  and 
ihey  again  stated  in  this  same  re- 
port that  if  the  proposed  reserva- 
tions were  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
occupation  and  use  of  the  Indians, 
the  loss  to  the  state  and  national 
governments  could  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

"It  should  be  observed  that  this 
appraisal  was  made  before  the 
white  man  had  made  any  of  his 
improvements  in  California,  and 
was  the  value  placed  upon  only  a 
meager  portion  of  the  total  lands 
used  and  occupied  by  the  Indians 
of  that  day.  The  record  referred 
to  is  California  Assembly  Journal, 
February  16th,  1852,  pages  -202  to 
205.  I  realize  that  this  bit  of  his- 
tory like  many  other  bits  of  his- 
torv  that  relate  to  our  treatment 
of  "the  Indians  is  a  shameful  blot 
on  the  government  escutcheon  and  j 
should  not  make  our  conscience 
feel  any  too  good  when  we  recall 

it.  .      ^ 

"Never  Had  Justice.** 

"The  Indian  people  have  never 
had  any  semblance  of  justice,  cither 
by  the  state  or  federal  government. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  now  that  such 
an  opportunity  is  accorded  to  them 
that  the  Indians  should  have  high 
state  and  federal  officials  opposing 
them  in  their  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  to  make  sure  that 
everything  possible  is  done  to  in- 
sure, belat^'d  justice? 

"The  Indians  have  a  right  to  or- 
ganize, and  they  are  organized. 
They  have  a  right  to  maintain  that 
organization  by  the  payment  of 
dues  and  to  employ  attorneys  for 
such  purposes  as  they  choose,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  this  opn 
position  to  them  will  make  them 
all  the  more  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing such  counsel  as  they  choose. 
Mr.  Webb  has  not  given  any  legiti- 
mate reason  why  the  Indians 
should  not  have  their  own  legal 
counsel.  There  is  none.  It  is 
therefore  hard  to  figure  out  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  oppose 
the  Indians  being  thus  represented. 

*    4>    «    • 

"I  represent  the  Indians  as  their 
chosen  representative,  and  I  am 
certain  that  we  cannot  be  stopped 
htr  pT^"  i-^rri^^prip^e   f)ro<»'<''MT.'^       ^  he 

only  method  whereby  the  Indians 
can  be  stopped  from  attending  to 
their  own  business  is  in  the  event 
they  fail  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  work.  It  is  probable  they  will 
not  fail. 

Says  Webb  "In  Error". 

"Mr.    Webb    is    sorely     in      error 

when  he  says  that  the  'enrollment 

of  Indians   is  being  carried  on   by 

the  rovernment  without  the  aid  of 


m 


,'^i^-y 
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fr.-^  % 


Collett  or  the  Indians.*  On  the 
contrary,  the  Indians  and  Collett 
are  giving  every  assistance  and  co- 
operation possible.  It  is  also  a 
stubborn  fact  that  there  would  be 
no  government  agents  making  a 
roll  of  the  Indians  of  California  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Collett  and  his 
organization.  They  initiated  the 
jjourt  of  claims  bill  and  fought  con- 

inuously  for  it  until  it  was  finally 
enacted  into  law.  That  bill  con- 
tains the  only  provision  on  the 
United  Stat es*^  Statutes  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  make  an  en- 
rollment of  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia. The  provision  is  found  in 
section  7.  That  section  was  first 
prepared,  during  the  last  Illness  of 
the  Hon.  John  E.  Raker,  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
by  Mr.  Lea,  John  Spencer,  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Raker,  and  F.  G.  Col- 
lett, executive  representative  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation. 

"Mr.  Webb  advances  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Indians  will  not 
have  their  dues  paid  back  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  court  of 
claims  bill.  The  Indians  are  well 
aware  of  that  fact  and  have  not 
paid  their  dues  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  returned. 
They  have  paid  them  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  work  and 
that  work  is  being  done  and  will 
continue  to  be  done.  Money  now 
being  paid  by  the  Indians  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  given.  Most  of  the  Indians  of 
California  talk  English  and  under- 
stand it  and  many  of  their  leaders 
are  educated. 

"The  at^^-^ney  general  In  his 
statement  might  lead  some  Indians 
and  other  readers  of  vour  paper  to 
believe  that  their  attorneys  will 
have  difficulty  in  doing  work  for 
them.  That  is  not  a  fact.  Their 
attorneys  are  some  of  the  most  rep- 
utable attorneys  in  the  State  of 
California  and  will  be  able  to  rep- 
resent them.  They  need  have  no 
doubt  PS  to  that  fact." 
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llTJI^rBOABD  S^AYS  STORY 

IN  BKE  WASJNCOBJIECT 

Editor  Of  "^Bee:-My  'atten- 
tion has  3ust  been  cauea  _ 
article  appearing  m  your  P  ^  .^j^ 
der  date  o«  August  3rd^e^^^^ 
Indian   Petition   To   ^e    {^V       ^^e 

Sed,   but  CoUet     is   sa^d   to^e 
,  proceeding  to  ^mp^oy^ttor^  J., 
the   name   of   "f„°'^,     made     that 
the  all«"«,.CX  b."  mtns  the 

S.?VanS'L"o?-U.e  Indian 
Of  California.  claimants 

Jd^L»|£aoU^-tr. 

iTasrraVarf  Jf  curtesy    to 

know  m  ^^^«,"?!,  °ire  to  be  filed, 
claims  ^bat  claims  are  to   ^^ 

in  order  to  be  sure  i.i««>.>.  prob- 

claims  are  P'^^.f  °^«1  Ja  that  the 
able  that  it  will  beJ^^Xpres^nted 
attorney  general  b^^^.^'^gouiS   be. 

all  of  the  c;*'"^%.^^i^be  teken  to 
Steps    therefore    win   t>e         ^^^^^^ 

K%ig^  -iHHI^«^ 

their  «=iXf  ^'^Inrprosecuted  with 
court  of  clainis  ana  pi «  under 

the  utmost  vigor,  they  have  u 

^"*'?Se  mh  of  Tl^si.  tTese  at- 
day,  the  l^tn  oi  «^"g      j    ^^  instal- 

*°ISF"f  toetr^r^^l^er  ik  the  sum 
nl^      T|doubtedlyJ.hea«or- 

neyscbosetyby^tbe^^-^f ft 
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ANDERSON  CALIF.  NEW» 

JULY  4, 1929 

INDIAN  CELEBRATION 
HELD  AT  STILLWATER 
I       ON  JULY  4,  5  AND 

Vr  H       o 

An    Indian    celebration    which    will) 
occupy    several    days,    today,  Friday,] 
Saturday    and    Sunday,    July    4,    5,    S 
"lid   7     will     be     held  at     Stillwater, 
aboutlen'S"es  north  of  Redding  ou| 

the  highway.  —— .  ^ 

The  meeting  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baird  Auxiliary  to  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation.  The 
4th  will  be  a  day  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  the  Indian  people.  There  will 
be  a  genuine  Indian  War  Dance  at  2| 

p.  m.  ,        ..  - 

James  M.  Hanley,  one  of  the  attor- 
neys chosen  by  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia to  represent  them  in  their  pres- 
ent fight  to  gain  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  land  and  various  ather  things 
promised  to  them  In  18  treales  made 
with  the  Indians  in  1851-52.  will  speak 
at  2:30  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  July  4. 

Mr.  Hanley  was  a  former  membei 
of  the  state  legislature  and  »8  one  ol 
the  best  known  attorneys  in  Call  or j 
nla  His  practice  in  state  and  fed.p 
erai  courts  has  been  marked  with  un- 
usual success.  His  sincerity  and  earj 
neatness,  together  with  his  pleasind 
personality  has  made  its  favorable  im- 
pression upon  courts  and  juries. 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
various    parts    of   Shasta,    HumboldtJ 
Trinity,    Modoc,    Lassen    and    otnen 
counties     that     Indians     t'-on'/hes. 
places    will    attend    the    ce  ebratio. 
beginning  on  the  morning  of  July  4 
Every  evening  there  will  be  a  public 
dance.     Snappy  music  has  been  pro 
vided.     The  public  is  Invited. 
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CRESCENT    C.TY.   CAHF- 
jV'i.Y  23,  1929    ^ 


Nations  Duty  Is 
To  Aid  Indians 

A  caption  in  oii  loeal  PaPf ^  ^^ 
June  12  reads:  "INDIANS  SEEK 
MILLIONS".  That  sounds  splendid 
for  the  Indian,  does  it  not?  But  let 
us  think.  How  many  millions  are 
mentioned,  and  how  many  Indians  are 
heirs  to  those  millions?  $8,750,000!  And 
the  remnant  of  those  hordes  of  people 
who  first  owned  Califomia  and  roam- 
ed in  freedom  over  its  vast  mountams 
and  valleys,  living  in  great  plenty  and 
prosperity,  according  to  their  ideas  of 
a  good  time,  numbers  a  little  upward 
of  20,000  souls. 

In  those  treaties  of   1851   and   1852 
there  are  many  cheerful  promises  made 
to  the  Indians  o£  Calif ornin,  of  laiid, 
schools,  teachers,  implements  and  what 
not  and  the  Indian  in  his  turn  agreed 
to  stop  using  his  bow  and  arrow  so 
freely  and  let  the  white  invader  settle 
and  build  homes  unmolested.    The  In- 
dians or  native  Calif ornians  have  kept 
their   part    of    the    agreement.      The 
white  men  piegon-holed  the   treaties 
placed  in  their  care,  so  effectually  that 
they  were  forgotten  imtil  a  certam  F. 
G   CoUett  heard  a  rumor  about  them 
and  finally  succeeded  in  digging  them 
up  and  bringing  them  to  light.    It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  Mr. 
Collett  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  striving  to  6btain  some  degree 
of   justice  for  the  Califomia  Indians, 
who,    without    his    help,    would    h^ve 
never  known   that  they  have  a  legal 
claim  as  well  a^  a  moral  right  to  pro- 
perties   in    Califomia.      The    Indians 
have   waited   seventy-seven   years   for 
justice     from    this     government    and 
have    been    loyal    citizens    and    good 
soldiers.    Surely,  they  are  not  too  hasty 
in  asking  action  now. 

Now  will  Califomia,  our  Golden 
State,  in  all  its  vast  riches  and  pros- 
perity, stoop  to  offer  to  the  descend- 
ants of  those  people  whoch  once  owned 
it  in  ite  entirity,  the  miserable  and  m- 
adequate  sum  of  $8,^50,000?  The  arti- 
cle referred  to  above  saysr  she  is 
thinking  of  letting  the  Indians  sue  for 
this  amount.  If  so,  such  generosity 
should  make  you  weep.  The  State 
Legislature  irecorded  in  the  California 
Assembly  Journal,  dated  February  16, 
1852,  an  appraisal  of  the  land  values 
described  in  the  18  treaties.  That  ap- 
praisal says  the  aggregate  value  of 
these  lands  is  not  less  than  One  Hund- 
red Million  Dollars.  Has  land  in  Cali- 
fornia become  less  valuable  since  the 
year  1852? 

There  are  many  people  of  Indian 
blood  in  our  state  who  have  never 
claimed  on  iota  of  help  from  the 
government,  or  asked  it,  who  are  tax 
payers  and  object  to  bein#  considered 
as  wards  in  any  case,  who  neverthe- 
less are  heirs  and  proud  to  be  heirs 
of  their  forefathers  who  were  native 
Califomians.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  of  Indians  who  did  humbly  ac- 
cept the  offerings  of  the  government 
and  died  of  neglect  and  starvation. 
Such  cases  are  not  imusual. 

I  have  touched  uiK>n  only  a  few 
points,  but  there  is  room  for  thought. 
In  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  California, 
I  ask  the  consideration  and  investiga- 
tion of  our  rights   and  needs,  by  all 
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Indian  Board  to 
Meet  Saturday 


J  W  Henderson,  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  Inc.,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Indian  board  of 
this  district  at  Blue  T^ake  Satur- 
day night.  Several  other  officials, 
prominent  m  Indian  affairs,  will 
also  give  talks. 

The  session  will  open  with  a 
meeting  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
general  discussion  will  be  the 
court  of  claims  bill.  This  bill  was 
recently  passed  and  has  proved  of 
^reat  worll)..to  lihe  Ciaiforn;^  In- 
dian,   officials    reprot.  '  ' 

Henxlerson  will  be  accompanied 
to  Blue  Lake  by  W.  E.  Scott, 
director  of  the  association,  and 
Thtron   Worth.  * 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  announce  that  any 
person  interested  in  the  court  of 
claims  bill  are  invited  to  attend 
the  meet  ng  and  bear  Henderson's 
talk  on  the  subject. 

Following   the   meeting   a    dance 
'  will  be  enjoyed. 


«AN   PHANCISCO  CMHONICLS 
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State  Will  Pay    . 
For  Indian  Suits 


Action  to  stop  propaganda  being 
spread  among  California  Indians 
that  thev  must  raise  funds  to  make 
the  Lea'  bill  effective,  was  started 
yesterday  by  the  Indian  Defense 
Association  of  Central  and  Northern 
California.  ^,  . 

The  Lea  bill  was  recently  passed 
In  Washington  and  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  of  California  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  this 
State 

Recently  a  report  was  circulated 
emong  the  various  tribes  that  In- 
dians must  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  bring  suit.  The  association 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Attorney  General  Webb  and  he 
replied  that  no  such  collection  of 
funds  is  necessary  and  that  the 
State  will  bear  all  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  claim 
suits. 


OAKLAND.  CAU 

|NOV>  9, 1929  ^^^ 


u^ 


— »^ 


Meetings  fof'Indians 
Scheduled  at  Fresrio 


FRESNO,  Noi'.  9.— OP)— JSine 
meetings  for  central  California  In- 
dians will  be  held  beginning,  tomor- 
row by  W.  G.  Walker,  member  of 
the  Cuchhansie  tribe  of  Indian?; 
for  the  purpose*  of*  explaining  to 
them  the  claims  which  they  are 
authorized  by  special  act  of  con^ 
gress  to  present  to  the  court  "of 
claims,  and  to  the  supreme  cdurt 
of  the  United  States.  F._.fiU_Co 


nrtho 


the  executive  representative  ol 
Indian  board  of  Cooperation,  Intz., 
an  organization  of  Indians,  AMiU 
also  attend  the  meetings  an<I,  will 
tell  of  the  action  taken  at  a  reo^nt 
state'  convention  of  Indians  ar  Saij 
Francisco  relative  to  filing  clal^ns 
in   excess  of   $100,000,000. 


eACnAMENTC    CALIF  -   <^N1CN 


Aiumal  Is  KiUed  When  It 

Jumps  From  Himng 

At  Oregon  Hill 

_  ^ 

MARYSVILLE,  Sept.  19.— F    P.  Mc- 
d^y  Of  OrovlUe  came  to  M^V^-J^^^ 
yesterday  to  make  his  claim  for  a  $30 
toounty  for  killing  a  mountain  lioness 
m  the  Oregon  Hill  section  near  Dob- 
v»in<4  in  Yuba  county. 
''^McClelry   was   deer   hunUng   when 
from  the  thickets  he  hard  a  whining 
us  If   coming  from  a  dog.     He   ven 
tured    into   the   brush    to    learu    the 
cause  when  he  saw  the  animal  as  it 
r/ted  for  him.    The  Hunter  sa^^  he 
fired    as    the    lioness    was    about    to 
springa^dUrone^ve^lii 


MARVSVILLE.    CALIP/ 

APHuAL    D£N'iCCfTAT 

*-  ■  •  -     —  — 


MOUNTAgmON  IN  AHACK  ON 
JIEER  HUNTER  NEAR  DOBBINS 


•N 


Attacked  by  a  large  female 
'mountain  lion  in  the  Oregon  Hill 
country  near  Dobbins,  F.  P.  Mc- 
Cleery  of  Oroville  killed  the  ani- 
mal Monday. 

McCleery  was  hunting  deer.  As 
he  walked  through  the  forest,  he 
heard  an  animal  whining.  He  said 
it  sounded  as  if  it  were  a  dog  which 
had  been  tied  up.  McCleery  went: 
into  a  thicket  to  investigate  and! 
was  confronted  by  the  lioness. 


!      Without    warning,    the    snarling  i 
animal  started  for  McCleery,  whoj 
raised  his  rifle  and  shot  it  between  i 
the  eyes.     The  lioness  fell  dead  be- 
fore it  could  spring. 

McCleery     was     in      Marysville 

Tuesday  arranging  to  obtain  the 

state  bounty  of  $30  on  the  lioness. 

As  mountain  lions  do  not  attack 

,  human  beings  unless  cornered,  Mc- 

jCleery  believes  that  the  lioness  at- 

I  tacked  him  in  protecting  a  den  of 

I  cubs. 


SLrTJLMishR  20,  1928 


Sierra  Woodsmen  Are  Awakene 
By  LionsTighting  In  Kitchen 


ALLEGHANY  (Sierra  Co.),  ^pt. 
20.— Steve    and    Lafe    Woods, 

woodchoppers  "wbo  are  emplp^ed 
at  that  work  near  this  p\aq€,  had 
the  unique  experience  tj>«  other 
night  of  listening  to  a  fight  be- 
tween two  mountain  lions  in  the 
kitchen  of  their  two-room  cabin. 

They  had  gone  to  bed  and  during 
the  night  wej»  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  »f?mething  falling  in  their 


i 


'» 


kitchen.  One  of  the  men  started  to 
make  an  investigation  when  the 
snarling  and  fighting  of  the  two 
lions  over  the  contents  of  their 
meat  safe,  which  they  had  knocked 
down. 

The  fight  lasted  several  minutes 
and  the  next  morning  the  kitchen 
presented  a  practically  wrecked  ap- 
pearance. The  tracks  of  the  big 
cats  were  plainly  discernible  in  the 
soft  earth  near  the  cabin. 


SACRAMENTa   CAtir.«**»»« 


W  f(i'%z6 
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SEVEN-FOOT  LlOJf-IS    y 
KILLED  BY  HUNfER 

GRASS  VALLEY  (Nevada  Co.), 
Sept  20.--Fred  Bierwagen  of  the 
Chicago  Park  section  broi^fit  to 
this  city  yesterday  the  body  of  a 
big  mountain  lion,  which  he  had 
killed  near  Emigrant  Gap. 

Bierwagen  was  hunting  deer 
when  his  dogs  treed  the  lion  and 
he  shot  it.  It  was  seven  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  across  the  chest 
it  was  4^    feet   wide. 


y^^    Bureau 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

.»^/-     '       LO'^  AN6ELF.S. 

iPCRTLAND.ORE.:"*""^ 

CLIPPING  FROM 


_^»»  .o*i.»»' 


REPl.'GLICAN 

NOVEMBER  28,   1928 


INDIAN  ^0'<^^.^^ltm^etir^S 
■  M ARIPC'SA.  Nov^  ^^^  cooperation 
«t  the  Indian  ^'"^f  Saturday  after- 
"as  held  ^^^^^tZ  ^f  the  gath*--;"^^ 
^oon.  The  P^-^^^f^e  Indians  In  this 
l„s  to  en'°}\^"  l;e  money  to  pro8«; 
^clnlty.  an^to  rajs?  ,ided  In 

ti^e  Lea  to"!  -^'^     ^^j,  till  pro- 
Congress  last  Ma>.  eompensa- 

Xs  tor  th^X^sl^or  lands  takeni 
tlon  for  the  Indians  ^^^       d 

^om  t^-"\,S.patlon   of  CalUorn^ 
A«i«rlcan^oc^i^^^^^^J 


SACRAMEF4T0  CAL.^BEB 

IjUNB  28,  1929. 

WEBB  SAYS  INUiAJ^ 

FUl  COLLECTION 
iS 


^\ 


^  \        v\ 


Attorney. General    Kcplies  •  To| 

Implied  Criticism  By  Collett 

Of  Indian  Association 


(By  Bee  Bureau.) 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     Jui 


^.»*,  *  ..„«.x,v^*Kj^v^,  oune  28.— 
Collcction.s  of  money  from  Cali- 
fornia Indians  by  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation  and  its  head, 
i  Frederick  G.  Collett,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  prosecuting  Indian  claims 
against  the  government,  were 
called  "absolutely  unnecessary"  by. 
Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  ini 
a  statement  to-day.  . 

"No  money  collected  by  Mr.  Col-[ 
1%  lett  or  his  organization  will  be  now 
L  or  at  any  time  used  to  defray  any. 
P  of  th3  costs  advanced  by  the  states 
r  in  the  suit  against  the  govern-r 
P  ment."  said  Webb.  "The  state  isl 
f»  appointed  by  crngressional  act  to, 
y  carry  on  the  proceedings.  ^. 

^'  Counsel   Permission.  ^ 

r      "The  Indians,     to     employ    theird 
l'  own  counsels  would  have  to  gcL  the 
^'  permission   of  the  court   to   enter 
•  the    suit,   or   their   counsel   would 
"I'liave  to  be  employed  by  this  office.;" 
I'And  if  this  office  employs  outside^ 
'••<:ounsel.   such  counsel  will   net   bej® 
compensated  by  contributions?*' 
from  Indians.'*  ^^ 

*'•  Webb  was  answering  a  long. 
.B'statement  issued  by  Collett,  defend-"' 
ping  collection  of  money  from  In-J® 
Ijdians  by  Collett's  organization. J-^ 
hCollett's  statement  implied  criti-f^ 
cism    of   the   attorney   general    fo^^? 

bSt  wUl   look  to  the  recovery  of 
the  judgment  only. 

NO  BEFUNDING. 

"The  amount  Collett  coUccts  now 

wlU  not  be  refunded  from  the  re- 

J^    ThPi-ft    Is    no    chance    lor 

the   Vidians   ever   *»   ?ret  it  bacu^ 

Moreover,    the    e«f°""!«S!,  "    -«- 
Allans  in  this  matter  is  l>cing  car 
ri^on  by  the  government,  wlth- 
ISut  the  *dd  of  Collett  or  the  In- 

*^"°r.*  r  me'^'sV/rtonths 
rg"th*e'ara?t  S\  contract,  which 
hi  and  his  Indians  wanted  me  to 
approve,  designed  to  employ  three 
nftornevs  to  represent  the  Inaians 
K'l  ^sutt  to  be  brought  again  J 

the  government  I  ^^tiif-  ,.  f «  \^n 
prove  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  contract 

«<Not  Necessary. 
*«Tf  thev  want  to  employe  legal 
counsel  iS  this  suit  if  they  want 
a  Articular  attorney,  ^^tirely  in- 
de&nt  of  the  state's  proceed- 
ino-c.  we  have  nothing  to  do  wilr 
thlt'  except  to  advise  that  !t  is  not 
r^orlscarv  And  such  counsel  would 
hive  toTave  the  permission  of  the 
court  to  enter  the  suit. 

«T  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  IndTans  that  Collett  Has  never 
been  asked  to  raise  a  cent  and 
;^ff  If  monev  is  raised  by  him  we 

letter  Quoted. 

Webb  did  not  say  that  Collett 
haT^er  claimed  that  he  had  been 
acirprl  bv  the  state  to  raise  mc 
monw  But  the  attorney  general  s 
Stter^to  Collett  last  November  did 

S'li  addressed  that  contribulloM 

lation    referred    to    will    be    jeo 
P^'-l^^^^Uiout  ApprovaL- 

^^'if 'letTef  fo    which   I   have   «. 
%e"d*i"sVa  tl^e^rovK 

SMri^^  ^^ 
of  each."  onme   letter   to 

Lised  ^ 


(lOO(jf 

•dnoaS  Q9-$$  o^;  espduio; 
pa's  J3A1BS  :;oo^  snom-e; 
-mng  joj  J-Bindod  ^soui 


S9*6$ 


saoqs 


J 


pUB    88t 

dn  uiaq 


SAIDHEC 


(Continj»^  From  Pa^^e  One> 

delay  in  filing  the  sCfcit  on  the 
long-outstanding  Indiaft-^^^claims 
against  the  government. 

To  Be  Filed  Soon. 

The  suit  will  be  filed  "very 
son,"  Webb  announced. 

"Collett  is  absolutely  right  in 
that  the  law  does  not  require  a 
year's  delay.  The  law  does  give 
three  years  in  which  we  may  file 
the  suit,  and  it  will  be  filed  within 

the  time.  ^   ^        ... 

"It  has  been  necessary  before  ill- 
ing  to  collect  a  very  large  amount 
of  data,  and  I  have  been  carrymg 
on  a  large  amr-fnt  of  correspon- 
dence with  the  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs  on  this  subject.  I  ex- 
pect to  commence  the  suit  very 
soon.  But  it  will  be  commenced 
without  the  aid  of  Collett" 
letter  Is  Cited- 

The  attorney  general  referred  to 
a  letter  he  wrote  Collett  last  No- 
vember, in  which  he  outlined  the 
state's  position  and  said  the  In- 
dians should  not  be  "exploited  by 
collection   of  funds.    ^  ^     _  _     ^  , 

"No  money  collected  by  Mr.  coi- 
leU  will  now  or  at  any  time  be 
used  to  defray  any  of  the  costs 
to  be  advanced  by  the  state  in 
this  suit/'  Webh  continued.  The 
state  will  not  look  to  or  accept 
any  collections  from  the  Indians, 
but  will  look  to  the  recovery  of 
the  judgment  only. 

NO  REFUNDING. 

•'The  amount  Collett  coUccts  now 
wiU  not  be  refunded  from  the  re- 
^very.  There  is  no  chance  for 
the   Indians   ever   *«„  8^«*  "^f  ^Sir 

Moreover,  the  ^S^"V^«^{J^  JL' ^^I 
dians  in  this  matter  Is  ^^^f  S^JJ" 
rted  on  by  the  government,  with- 
er the  M  ol  Collett  or  the  In- 

"^Sollett  and  Ws  organization 
presented  to  me  several  months 
Sgo  tbe  draft  of  a  contract,  which 
hi  and  his  Indians  wanted  nje  to 
approve,  designed  to  employ  three 
attorneys  to  represe^it  the  Indians 
?n  the  Wt  to  be  brought  against 
the  government  I  refused  to  ap- 
prove or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  contract 

«<Not  Necessary. 
••Tf  thev  want  to  employe  legal 
counsel  in  this  suit  if  ^bey  want 
a  nart  cnlar  attorney,  entirely  in-1 
dependent  of  the  staters  proceed- 
Ines  we  have  nothing  to  do  witn 
'  thit'  except  to  advise  that  !t  is  not 
necessar^^  And  such  counsel  wo^d 
have  to  have  the  permission  of  the 
court  to  enter  the  suit. 

"I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  IndTans  that  Collett  has  never 
been   asked   to   ^^ise  a   cent    and 
thJit  if  money  is  raised  by  nim  we 
^I'not^e  it  An  Indian  who  con- 
tributes  will    be    Inj^i^^i^^cred 
status,   will   be    no   more   la-vcrea 
thwi  one  who  does  not  contribute. 
tetter  Quoted. 
Webb   did  not  say  that   Collett 
had  Tver  claimed  that  he  had  been 
n^ked   bv   the   state   to   raise   the 
money   But  the  attorney  generals 
J^ttef  to  Collett  last  November  did 

-^alnlXe  ^SVe^of  ?hl^  In- 

!?ar\«t  or  7  A»t^ 
anneals  for  funds  had  been  evi 
deStlv  framed  with  a  purpose  in 
view  of  convincing  those  to  whom 
ft  il  addressed  that  contributions 
7r*.m  them  are  urgently  needed, 
i'nTthlt'unle^ss  fucS  contributions 
be  made  the  interests  of  the  In- 

dfanTof  the  state^^^l^^^^^^^e    3^^^^^^ 
lation     referred    to    will    t>e    jeo 

pardized^^^^^  Approval'' 

Webb's  letter  continued: 

"I    trust   that   I   have    made    it 

clear  to  you  that  your  efforts  to 
iff^f    monev.    as    evidenced    by 

collect    money,    "■^.  .     j   vy^^Q   re- 

?eT.d'l'n^d      ?c J^-U  T  have 

IraL^butTs  contrary  to  the  views 

"'t^w^s  m  the  same  letter  to 
cJlletZ  last  November,  that  Webb 

Sri"  \e%^irre?r^seS°erto 
?f.tSil«  S&f-t^e  raised 
from  Indians  and  others  to  iig"'- 

*Conett""n  hit'?tetement.  has  dj. 
nied  that  ^y  such  amount  waa  to 


Retak 


6 


Preceding  Frame 


.nse^rrCT 


Editor.  Inyo^R^g^^^J 

Dear  Sir.— ^  *  of   re- 

,  cupping  irom  ^^-^^u    make 

cent  date    to    ^^  discourage 

comment   that   worn  ^.^^^.^^  ^^^m 

'  the  Indians  of  you    ^^^   ^j^,   con- 

contributmg   mon^y  i^tion. 

'l<i^<^^  °*  '?ln  pXle  of  California 

'S  ^r  aTemberl^P  of  about 
i^i-A^Ve"      au^Uaries       a.. 


'""   "'-tv,  a  membersnip  "-  i 

12  000.      Their       auxi  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  'S33SAia 

officered     «f  ^^Jent   organization      'm^  ^UWO  'OlWOHOl  "XS  HDartHJ  9£ 

to  do  work  m  Caiu     ^^^     ^ 
jointog   States.      I  ^^^      of 

<i^'^^^'^!U  VTans.      Each    yea 


J""'"*"  majority.     — '  ,„„^ 

directors,     a^.""*'        Each    year 

,  whom  are     ^^^J^ries     through-, 
the    several    au»har       ^^^   ^^^^. 

out  California  etect  ^     ^i 

gates  to  represent  j^^^. 
Itate  convention  at 

Cisco.      Each     year  ^^      ^^ 

gates  formulate  a  °  benefit  of 

Expense  of  ,^°^^foughout    Califor- 
their    people    ^hrou^i^^^  ^.^^  ^^.e 

W    ^"^^^  ^moner  because   they 

'use   of   the  ^^^^f'^  audit  by  a, 

l,ave  an  annual  ^PO^^       ^^^ified 

'  disinterested     fi^  ^0..  Claus 

'  auditors,  C.  V.  Ro^e        Francisco. 

Sprecke^.  ^^g;    X  make  per- 
i  The  Indians  deiega        ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

sonal  toqmry  of  the  ^^^ 

items  that  th^y  ^     complete 
stand.     They     gam  ^^^^^jng 

understanding     l>e  ^^^^^ 

to  their  bomes.     ^  ^^g   you  at- 
fore   appear   that  ^^^^  s 

tempt  to  d^^^^'iy    you   should 

Indian  people.  ^^^^ 

in  your  article,  you  q       ^^.^„ 
SJetter   addressed  by  ^n. 

1  B^  of  Co-oP«f7oSober  3rd. 

diXj«^?^^t;;ea^    that    it  ^ 
Itismade^app  ^^^    the 

claimed  by  the  /*  from   the 

Indians  ^^^^-^traf  that  they 
Attorney  ^°^®,^f  ^ave  to  pay  th« 
would  even  uaUy  ^a        ^^^   j^,t 

expenses  of  f^^^g^aph  was  not 
are  that  that  PfragraP  ^^ 

written     ^i^\  ^the       Attorney  | 
conveyinB,.:^tisS  the  IndJaas^^l 


JILJmiVdilt[03    Ti] 

punoduioj  stJou^.ijuy  fo  puvjg  1XH13  fi\ 


*punod[nod  ?iaon:)|-i|UB 
JO  piiBjq  lAHXa  JO  saasndDfi 
paziJoqinB  ^epoi  ajo  p[joM  di|i 
ui  ^amedinoD  (lo  iimou^  isaq 
^in  pire  |8aSjB[  aqi  jo  omj-Xuo j 
'&iaiii)Dejniieni  pire 

^v  ^q  TAflxa  o»  pjtojS  >f p^j 


IlUB         .[J 


The  Indian  people  of  Califomiaj 
are    organized    into    auxiliaries    to 
the   Indian   Board     of     Co-opera- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  abou 
12,000.      Their       auxiliaries       ar 
officered     entirely     by        Indian 
people.     The    parent    organizatio 
is    regularly     incorporated     unde 
th  laws  of  the  State  of  Califomi 
to  do  work  in  California  and  ad 
joining    States.       It     has     elevenl 
directors,     a     majority,     six,     o 
whom  are     Indians.      Each     year 
the    several    auxiliaries      through- 
lout   CaUfornia    elect   Indian   dele- 
gates  to    represent     them      in     a 
State   convention   at     San     Fran- 
cisco.      Each     year     these     dele- 
gates formulate   a  budget  for  the 
expense  of    work  for    the    benefit  of 
their    people    throughout    Califor- 
nia.    They  are  familiar  with   the 
use    of    the    money,    because    they 
have  an  annual  report  audit  by  a 
disinterested     firm     of       certified 
auditors,  C.  V.  Rowe  &  Co.,  Claus 
Spreckels   Bldg.,     San     Francisco. 
The  Indians  delegates  make  per- 
sonal inquiry  of  the  auditor  as  to 
items  that  they       do  not    under- 
stand.    They     gain     a     complete 
understanding      before      returning 
to   their  homes.     It   would   there- 
fore  appear   that   before    you    at- 
tempt   to    discourage    the    Indians 
from    raising    money,    you    should 
find  out  from  official  sources  the 
need    and    justification    of    money 
that     is     being     raised     by     the 
Indian  people. 
In  your  article,  you  quote  from 

^letter  addressed  by   the   Indian 

Bc^rd  of  Co-operation  to  the  In- 
dians, under  date  of  October  3rd. 
It  is  rnade^o  appear    that    it    is 
claimed  by  the    Board     that     the 
Indians    did    not    learn    from    the 
Attorney       General     that        they 
would  eventually  have  to  pay  the 
expenses   of    the    suit.     The    facts 
are   that  that  paragraph   was  not 
written     with     the     intention     of 
conveying     what     the        Attorney 
General  had   advised  the  Indians, 
as     indicated     by     your     article. 
From   a   careful   reading     of     the 
paragraph  in     its     entirety,     you 
will   see    that     there     are     many 
sources    from    which    the    Indians 
could    have     learned     that     they 
would   eventually     have     to     pay 
the  expenses  of  the     suit.     How- 
ever,  it  is   also   a   fact   that   they 
did  learn  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the     Court     of     Claims 
Bill  provided     that     the     Indians 
would   meet   expenses     eventually. 
At  the  Indian     Auxiliary     Con- 
vention held     in     San     Francisco 
September   17th     to     25th     inclu- 
sive,  a   conference  was  held   with 
the     Attorney     General        which 
lasted    two      hours.      Conversation 
of    the     conference     was     taken 
clown   by   a   court     reporter,     and 
witnessed    to   by     about     twenty- 
two   persons,   including    the    offic- 
ial    Indian     delegates,        visiting 
Indian    deligates,    and    other    per- 
sons.    Excerpts    from    the    record 
of   that   conference   that   have   to 
do    particularly    with     the      ques- 
tion before  us,  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, said  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: "In  regard  to  attorney  fees, 
this  does  not  hinder  us  from  get- 
ting money  from  the  Indians  for 
our  attorney?  It  says  here  (re- 
ferring to  Section  5  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  Bill)  that  the  State 
would  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
'other  than  attorney  fees.'  We 
would  like  to  have  a  definite  ex- 
planation  in   regard   to   that." 

Mr.  Webb  repUed  in  part:  "Of 
course  that  reimbursement  will 
be  made  out  of  the  judgment." 
(Meaning  the  amount  found  due 
the   Indians  of   California.) 

Again  Mr.  Thompson,  as 
spokesman,  addressing  the  Attor- 
ney General  said:  "Do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
money  on  hand  for  our  attor- 
neys?" 


Mr.  Webb,  in  reply,  said:  "I 
think  it  quite  likely,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, you  will  want  the  people 
who  have  been  working  with 
you  to  stm  act.  You  might  come 
to  that  conclusion.  But  if  I  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  em- 
ploying attorneys,  I  take  it  that 
the  money  in  some  way  will  be 
provided,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  them  that  assurance. 
Whether  or  not  money  should  be 
provided,  you  say  you  are  willing 
to  do  that,  and  you  should  hold 
yourselves  ready.  Hold  your- 
selves in  readiness  to  contribute 
within   a   reasonable   time." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Collett  ad- 
vised the  Attorney  General  that 
the  delegation  understood  that 
they  would  eventually  have  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  Mr. 
Webb,  in  reply,  said:  "Those  are 
the  terms  of  the  bill." 

I  trust   that  you   wiU  give   this 
reply  to  your  article  space  in  the 
next  issue  of  your  paper. 
Yours  very  truly, 

INDIAN     BOARD     OF     CO- 
OPERATION, 

F.  G.  COLLETT, 
Executive   Representative. 
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'  Indians  lost  their  lands  and  receive( 
,i  no  compensation. 

Faced  Existence  Problem 
Naturally,    the    Indians  were    dis- 
satisfied.       The     majority     faced    a 
problem  —  that  of  existence.     This 
condition  has  continued    ever    since. 
But  during   the  interim  the    Indians 
decided    to    better     their    condition, 
and    In    1920    organized    themselves 
into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation    with     headquarters 
in  San  Francisco.     A  battle  was  be- 
gun   to   gain     permission    from    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  sue 

I  the   Government  for  the  fulfillment 

By  C.  R.  FISHER  I  of  treaty  promises  made  in  the  years 

Secretary-Treasurer    of    the     Indian    ^^     ^gsi     and     1852.       After    eight 
Board  of  Co-operation.  ..««-o  ^f  r^ipadine  Congress  has  given 

The  yearly  convention   of  the  In- 


Measure    in    Congi-ess 

.Would  Enable  U.  S. 

to  Meet  Claims 


dian  delegates  has  ended.  It  lasted 
nine  days  and  was  attended  by 
twelve  delegates  and  fifteen  visiting 
delegates.  The  delegates  repre- 
sented more  than  twelve  thousand 
California  Indians  who  are  organized 
into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation.     A  great  deal  was 


years  of  pleading  Congress  has  given 
them  that  right.  The  Indians, 
through  their  organized  efforts, 
have  accomplished  much  toward  the 
improvement  of  their  homes  and 
conditions  in  general. 

The  most  important  accomplish- 
ment, however,  is  the  final  passage 
of   the    California    Court    of    Claims 


of  Co-operation.     A  great  deal  was    ^.^^      ^^^  ^^^  Indians  have  an  op- 
accomplished   and  the    delegates  re-  1    ^^.^^j^.^y  ^^  get  a  just  settlement  for 


turned  to  tell  their  people  about  the 
progress  made  in    their    battle    for 

justice. 

In  1851-2,  certain  treaties  were 
negotiated  between  the  United 
States  government  and  the  Califor- 
nia iBdians.  The  Government  was 
to  compensate  the  California  Indi- 
ans for  certain  California  lands. 
The  Indians  carried  out  their  agree- 
ment, but  for  some  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment deferred   action.     Thus  the 


portunity  to  get  a  just  settlement  for 
the  lands  and  other    pay    promised 
them  in  the  eighteen  treaties. 
Sets  Aside  Limitations 
This    bill.    H.    R.    491.     contains 
some    very     interesting     Provisions^ 
For   instance,   Section    3    of   the   bill 
reads:    "If   any  claim  or  claims  be 
submitted  to  said  courts,  they  sha» 
settle   the  equitable    rights    therein 
notwithstanding    lapse    of    time    o 
statutes  of  limitation  or  the  fact  thaj 
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Indian  Board 


peaker  Here 


y V# 

F.  G.  Collect,  executiv/  represen- 
tative  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-  | 
operation  will  speak  at  the  Meth-  | 
odist     church     Sunday     afternoon, 
Feb.  22  at  2  p.  m. 

He  will  report  on   the   most  re- 
cent developments  in  the  court  of 
I  claims    at  (Washington,    whidi   he 


the   said   claim   or   claims   hav©  no^ 
been  presented  to  any  other  tribune 
including  the  commission  created  1 
the  Act  of  March,  1851." 

Further,  "That  any  decree  fo| 
said  Indians  shall  be  for  an  ainouid 
equal  to* the  just  value  of  the  conl 
pensation  provided  or  proposed  fol 
the  Indians  in  those  eighteen  unratll 
fied  treaties  .  .  .  .  ,  including' 
the  lands  described  herein  at  |1.25 
per  acre." 

By  checking  back  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  treaties  prom- 
ised the  California  Indians  some- 
thing like  seven  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  land;  about  $1,800,-. 
000  in  sundry  goods;  and  schoolj 
buildings  and  instructors  for  the 
education  of  California  Indians 

The  Indian  delegates  interviewed 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor 
and  other  state  officials,  who  have 
agreed  to  help  the  Indians  to  get 
into  court  and  to  gain  a  just  settle- 
ment of  their  claims.  The  Indians 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  and 
attorneys'  fees.  - 


I 


recently  visited. 

He  specially  Invites  all  Indians 
and  their  friends  to  be  present,  as 
he  has  much  of  interest  to  relate. 


SU$ANVILLE,  CALIF.  MAIL- 
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Congressman    Englebnght 

PiUs  Stop  to  Collecting 

Money  from  Indians 

Congressman  Harry  L.  Engle- 
brisht,  of  this  district  started 
;  federal  proceedings  to  .^top  the 
!  collection  of  money  from  Califor- 
;a=.a  Indians  for  th^  purpose  ot 
'x'aising  funds  with  which  to  prose- 

^cute  claims  of  the  Red  men 
!  against  the  government  for  money 
i  coming  to  them  under  1/  treati^^ 
i  not  ratified  in  1851  and  18o2.  Ill 
JMav,    1928.    the    attorney-general 

'  was  instructed  by  congress  to  m- 
', mute  a  claim  for  the  Indians  to 

isee    if   there   were  any   indemnity 
coming  to  them. 

San   Fmncisco  Offke  Named 
,      Englebright's    complaint    whicli 
i  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  letters 
;  and  documents,  is  lodged  against 

the    Indian   board   of   cooperatioa 
'  of  San  Fa-aucisco   and   the  actm- 

ties    of    i'ts    agent,    Frederick    G. 

Collett.  a  former  minister,  who 
•  ha*'  been  engaged  in  Indian  work 

Jr  many  years.  He  i«  well  knowa 
,Un  Washington  circles  and  of«a 
fhas  been  in  controversy  witl^  the 

federal  :l>ureau  Of   1-<»1*"  *"«^"^ 
'      Documents      in      Englebrslita 
(Continued  on  Pagel2)^^^ 
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«„1  channels  and  <'l^«'''^l"^^„i^. 

,tot  the  .San  Francisco  o'^S*";^ 
toa    has    been    soUcitmg     fund= 
Zahe    Indians    on    the    repr; 

station  that  n^ou^y's-;^^^^^^^ 

^ug    suits    tor   «^"    ';• 
.«•  the  California  Indians. 

Govermn  provides 

The    act    ot    conB» 
s^t  all  expenses  incurred,  in  C*ii  , 
jBi  au  ca.j.  thpsp  claims' 

mmia  fit  prosecuting  these  «.•  , 

ftroiain-P  government. 

,r«aU  the  »aid  by  tne  g 

S^,Vebright    1-  Xtly  unLr- 
.^ion  has  been  d'«"°*="^„i^i„i«  ! 
Zod  by   the  California  ««*«=1*1«- ' 
?:L  has  been  called  to  the  at  , 

.i.Uon  of  the  omc^sot^l^  ^-  ' 
^  board  of  cooP^-^-;:,^,  ^I, 
barney    General    V.    b- 

^ilTtspite  Of  these  fact.    -- 
-*•-^«^^"rd:r\terrct\:n' 

r^r^:.  the  Indian.  7--,^ 
^om  are  so   poor  that  tney 
m  4ire  distress. 

$86  Per  Head  Sought 
Kiudebright  a  few  days  ago  re- 

rairpid  a  letter  iroiu  «»»  . 

ot    Diamond   Springs.    El, 

«man    at    D'**"  i,„^   lees'i 

3«r.do   oo'^^^y-   'f„  °^ery  Indian  I 
,t  ,86  per  head  m  eve^y 

^mily.  ^-''^f  ^."^/lofpro^ecution ! 
«e  iwing  solicited  for  pro 
,^  tBe  lost  treaty  claims.  1 

**r.theT    letter    from    e    wu»     , 
?rsusanville  told  of  a  mass  J 

***  ii^  ®r'*    4;fe  held  to   praise 
3.e^ng  that   w^  ^^^   ^^^_ 

•aomtt  tor  havmg  ^ 
_««  «f  the  claims  act.     «« 
*^  raised  emong   the   poor 

^2  was  raised  «  ^,^j. 

idians  present  to  carry 

Agents  Here  to  M»y 

an  May  2  of  this  year  J^H^  ^n 
^on.  probate  attorney  wnhtb_ 

^^^  n^Ca'LT City    Nevada. 

"^™e  to  enroll  all  Califor- 

r    idTi     Uving     in     I^assen 

*"h '^toVd  4  representative  of  this 
He  told  ^  Tep  enrollment 

^reteUt    ime  w\s  to  list  all 
a  the  presenv  j^^^^ 

.iBlians   living    m    1^52    or 
^cendants   who  resided  here 

""j.\tu!!;   U.   u     anyone  else  col- 
*cted    money    from    the    Indians 
.,q;»  newspaper  does  not  know_^ 
Mtomey  General  Writ^  S^F^ 
Axtarney    General    U     S.    Weh 
•^  California  has  advised  Bngle 
^ght    that    he    has    been    doing 
riything  possible  to  We-^H^^^ 

Luey  i*  needed  to  prosecute  the 

!^^r  treaty  claims  of  the  redmen.  | 
^st  treaty  o  pTancisco, 

le  said  he  told  the  San  ^^  J 
^trce  that  no  funds  were  neede^ 
4»r  the  work. 


I  1  •  :.'  I 
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Save  Indians  From  Greedy  White 

Friends 

Wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin  never  said  a  wisei 
thing  Ihan  when  he  remarked  that  "God  helps 
them  that  help  themselves". 

And  when  we  undertake  to  help  anyone  else  we| 
should  bear  in  mind  that  if  wc  are  charitable,  wH 
should  work  to  make  the  one  we  are  befriendnijii 
8elf  helpful,  rather  than  the  subject  of  continmni 
charitj'. 

Ill         (ill  I  — 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  has  never  been  worse  off 
than  in  the  hands  of  his  white  friends.  And  those 
of  us  who  are  sincerely  working  to  help  the  In- 
dian?, should  concern  ourselves  least     in     giving 
the  Indian  something.     The  giving  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  matter    of    commiseration.     And    the 
conferring  of  money  or  goods  may  be  proper,  as 
a  matter  of  legal  justice.     But  the  truest     social 
justice  will  be  to  assist  the  Indians  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, to  IW%  self  helpfully  in  the  state  of  society 
in  which  we,  for  right  or  wrong,  have  forced  upon 

him. 

We  have  too  many  people  accademically  dis- 
cussing whether  the  Indian  should  be  compelled  to 
become  a  white  man  or  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  be  an  Indian. 

When  the  fact  is  that  long  ago,  by  the  very  fact 
that  we  came  into  the  Indians'  lands,    we    com- 
pelled him  to  a  change  of  living  that  amounts  to 
making  him  a  white  man.     It  is  idle  to  talk  about 
restoring  the  Indian,  in  any  part  of  the  land,    to 
the  situation  that  existed  before  the    white    man 
came.     That  situation  changed  centuries  ago.  The 
Indians  of  the  most  primitive  existence  that  any 
of  us  have  known,  depended  upon  rifles  and  horses 
for  their  sustenance.     And  yet  the  Indians,  be- 
fore the  whites  came,  had  neither  horses  nor  rifles. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  keeping  the  Indian  as  an  In- 
dian, if  thereby  wc  mean  keeping  him  in  a  differ- 
ent, economic  state  from  the  whites  among  whom 
he  lives. 

The  relation  of  the  Indians  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  become,  oi  late  years,  an 
openly  confessed  scandal. 

The  Indian  has  been  used  by  self  seeking 
i  whites,  expressing  a  sloppy  sentimentality. 

In  the  name  of  being  generous  to  the  Indians 
the  United  States  has  been  spending  millions  of 
1  dollars,  more  and  more,  year  after  year,  when  the 
I  chief  result  has  been  to  create  positions  for  am- 

Ibitious  whites. 

Year  by  year  the  Indian,  in  the  treaty  districts, 

Ihas  become  more  pauperized,  less  self  supporting, 

jmore  dependent  upon  the  chance  charity  and  the 

rhims  of  his  white  neighbors. 

And  yet  this  white  supervision  has  advanced  to 


them  that  help  themselves". 

And  when  we  undertake  to  help  anyone  else  we| 
should  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  are  charitable,  wr" 
should  work  to  make  the  one  we  are  befnendm[ 
self  helpful,  rather  than  the  subject  of  continuuigj 
1  charity. 

Lo.  the  poor  Indian,  has  never  been  worse  off 
than  in  the  hands  of  his  white  friends.  And  those 
of  us  who  are  sincerely  working  to  help  the  In- 
dians, should  concern  ourselves  least     m     gning 
the  Indian  something.     The  giving  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  matter    of     commiseration.     And    the 
conferring  of  money  or  goods  may  be  proper,  as 
a  matter  of  legal  justice.     But  the  truest     social 
justice  will  be  to  assist  the  Indians  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, to  liv»  self  helpfully  in  the  state  of  society 
in  which  we,  for  right  or  wrong,  have  forced  upon 

^*™-  ,      •    11       J- 

We  have  too  many  people  accademically     dis- 
cussing whether  the  Indian  should  be  compelled  to 
become  a  white  man  or  should  be  permitted  to  | 
continue  to  be  an  Indian. 

When  the  fact  is  that  long  ago,  by  the  very  fact 
that  we  came  into  the  Indians'  lands,    we    com- 
pelled him  to  a  change  of  living  that  amounts  to 
making  him  a  white  man.     It  is  idle  to  talk  about 
restoring  the  Indian,  in  any  part  of  the  land,    to 
the  situation  that  existed  before  the    white    man 
came.     That  situation  changed  centuries  ago.  The 
Indians  of  the  most  primitive  existence  that  any 
of  us  have  known,  depended  upon  rifles  and  horses 
for  their  sustenance.     And  yet  the  Indians,  be- 
fore the  whites  came,  had  neither  horses  nor  rifles. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  keeping  the  Indian  as  an  In- 
dian, if  thereby  wc  mean  keeping  him  in  a  differ- 
ent economic  state  from  the  whites  among  whom 
he  lives. 

The  relation  of  the  Indians  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  become,  oi  late  years,  an 
openly  confessed  scandal. 

The  Indian  has  been  used  by  self  seeking 
I  whites,  expressing  a  sloppy  sentimentality. 

In  the  name  of  being  generous  to  the  Indians 

the  United  States  has  been  spending  millions  of 

i  dollars,  more  and  more,  year  after  year,  when  the 

chief  restilt  has  been  to  create  positions  for  am- 

Ibitious  whites. 

Year  by  year  the  Indian,  in  the  treaty  districts, 
has  become  more  pauperized,  less  self  supporting, 
jmore  dependent  upon  the  chance  charity  and  the 
rhims  of  his  white  neighbors. 

And  yet  this  white  supervision  has  advanced  to 
■such  a  state  that  organizations  today  are  coiiipet- 
kng  for  the  right  to  be  the  "friends  of  the  In- 


iian 


if 


Here  in  California  we  have  a  still  worse  situa- 
aon.  In  California  we  whites  took  the  Indians' 
land  away  absolutely,  on  a  promise  of  remunera- 
|tion  and  then  repudiated  the  bargain  after  we  had 

taken  the  land. 

For  years  there  has  been  agitation  for  the  pay- 
ment in  some  form  of  what  was  promised  to  the 
Indians  of  75  years  ago. 

The  Indians  that  were  robbed  are  all  long  ago 
dead.  Some  of  the  Indians  of  today  are  con- 
scious of  an  heirship  to  these  old  Indian  rights. 
Most  of  them  are  quite  indifferent,  in  their  suc- 
cess or  in  their  misery  and  degredation,  to  these 

old  claims.  .     •  t-i 

But  white  men  have  continued  agitating,  until 

now  Congress  has  admitted  the  right  of  the  In- 
dians of  California  to  sue  for  a  compensation.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  give  restitution.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  turn  back  to  the  Indians  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  for  instajice,  the  hills  and 
plains  here.  The  Indians  never  made  the  use  of 
them  that  we  are  making.  And  what  Indian  use 
there  was,  has  long  been  destroyed  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plains  and  the  stripping  of  the  wood- 
lands. The  only  way  that  compensation  may  be 
had  is  through  money. 

.  And  today,  with  a  prospect  of  money,  swarm^ 
of  white  men  are  clustering  around,  hoping  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  handling  of  this  money  for  our 
Indian  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  state  of  California  shall 
provide  the  funds  and  that  our  attorney  genei^l 
shall  be  associated  in  the  prosecution  of  the  clamis 
of  the  California  Indians  against  the  Government 
for  the  dishonored  treaties  that  followed  the  ln-| 

dian  wars  of  1850.  i-f-..,..,;- 

If  this  is  done  the  government  of  Lalitorni. 
should  take  extraordinary  care  that  the  best  pos^ 
siblc  use  is  made  of  these  funds  for  the  benefit  n 
the  Indians,  and  not  have  it  frittered  away  bv  tl 
"helpful"  white  men  who  are  so  anxious  to  oc  n 
on  the  cut. 


STOCKTON,    CAl'.F 


Indians  Need  Raise  No  Fund 
-V      fo  Carry  on  Fight  to  Secure 

Payment  of  Old  Treaty  Claims 


r 


MARIPOSA,  Dec.  10.— The  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Defense  Association 
has  notified  the  Indians  of  Mari- 
posa county  that   the  practice   of 

raising  funds  from  the  individual 
Indians  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  their  fight  to 
secure  payment  of  treaty  claims  is 
not  necessary  at  all. 

The  local  Indians  have  been 
asked  to  donate  to  a  fund  each  year 
to  carry  on  the  work  and  this,  ac- 
cording to   the  Attorney  General, 


is  unnecessary  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Califorina  is  tak- 
ing care  of  the  legal  proceedings  at 
the  expense  of  the  state. 

Many  Indians  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  lose  their 
right  to  any  benefits  to  be  derived 
if  they  did  not  contribute  to  the 
fund.  The  State  Attorney  Genen 
informs  that  this  is  not  so,  as 
making  or  failure  to  make  any 
contributions  will  in  no  way  benefit 
or  injure  the  case  or  any  individ- 
ual Indian's  rights. 


«AN    FRAN/Jf^eO     CALIF. 
fc'AAM|f,'KR 

PCTOBER  17,  1928 


After  more  than  75  years  of  wait- 
ing, the  Indians     of     California  at 
last  stand  a  chance   of  being  paid 
I  by  the  United  States     Government 
for  the  land  they  sold  to  the  Gov- 
lernment  in  1851  and  1862. 

This  was  the  statement  made 
lyesterday  by^  C.  R.  Fisher,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  who  announced 
that  the  Indians  have  been  given 
permission  by  Congress  to  sue  the 
iGovernment  for  the  money  they 
should  have  received  for  their 
llands. 

Under  the  treaties  negotiated  In 
11851  and  1852  between  the  Govern - 
Iment  and  the  Indians,  the  Govern* 
Iment  was  to  compensate  the  In- 
Idians  for  certain  California  lands. 
iThe  Indians  carried  out  their  agree- 
Iment  but  for  some  reason  the  Gov- 
lernment  deferred  action.  Thus  the 
Indians  lost  their  lands  and  re- 
Iceived  no  compensation. 

In  1920  the  Indians  organized  In 
Ian  effort  to  get  satisfaction.  After 
eight  years,  according  to  Fisher, 
they  have  been  given  the  right  to 
sue  the  Government.  This  right 
was  given  them  by  the  passage  of 
I  the  California  Court  of  Claims  Bill. 

The  Governor,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
|eral  and  other  State  officials  have 
agreed  to  help  the  Indians  in  their 
court  action,  according  to  Fisher. 
The  Indians  will  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  suit  and  their  attor- 
jieys*  fees  the 


r 


Bureo 

S  ANGELES. 

^   SAM  FRANCISC 

ORTLANO.ORE. 
L,IPPINQ  FROM     ,  . 


NDItN  SUIT 


The  Indian  Defense  association  of 
northern  and  central  California  yes- 
terday announced  that  the  state  will 
bear  costs  of  bringing  suit  In  the 
United  States  court  of  claims  to  pro- 
cure benefits  accrued  under  the  Lea 
bill  It  had  been  previously  nunored 
that  the  Indians  of  the  state  would 
have  to  raise  funds  among  themselves 
for  the  prosecution.       ,  ,      .   .      .^^p 

The  Lea  bill,  as  explained  by  the 
association,  authorizes  the  attorney 
general  of  the  state  to  bring  suit  in 
the  court  of  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  and  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  attorney  general, 
necessary  expenses  are  to  be  borne  oy j 
the  state. 


'i 


^r.. 


•\'^-  ^  5-TC  - 


,  J-       Board  Ot  Cooperation    De«»» 
Indian  Boara   vi       Litiffation  ■ 


mettt  *hat  has  com  jj,^   ^as 

our    people.   ^™   "^ered  us   any 
not   at   any   time   ^^^^J^^^^   ..  the 


-  .-  to-yr  J.e  Pa.^^^0.  t.e 


interests  or  tne...^.--  ,^h. 

nia   In   their   couri 
and  for  other  matters  oi  >««»» 
terest  to  them. 

The  Indian  people,  and  trl^n^^; 
the  Indians,  should  igtxoro  the  ^n 


court  ot  Claims  uiii  ^"^    ',.._, -,ted  to   the   Indians,   snouiu   *^* - 


.!««    are    Indian    organlaa- 
I  cooperation  ^"^^    \"^*' ^embers    and 

l^'o«r  omcers  are  Indians.  Their 
local  "^"'''^'^  ,^  -tate  conventions 
delegations  to  f\^7,„„"  q^ue  ma- 
consist  entirely  ««  I"^^^?\J  InS^an 
ifiritv  Of  the  directors  oi  ino  lu" 
fcard   of    cooperation   are   also   In- 

rxhe  time  has  come  when  our  or- 

i.u^  v»»4  KAfter   our   own 

ganued  efforts  to  ^"-^IJ^^.^^^^, 


the  right  to  "'*;""?_-  g  ^e  find 
funds  for  such  P«'^/\"  *'ia  ^o  It. 
to  be  necessary,     we  sno'^*"  ° 

1?  we  fail  to  raise  «««"^y  f  ^.^"t 
organization  worit   we  shall  regret 

'^Ahlrsryeal/tgo  the  United 
Sttfet  Government,  under  direction 
of  US  President,  promised  to  pay  us 
for  our  lands,  and  to  prov  de  us 
Im  homes  andschools      The  in; 


ganued  effons  to"  better  o^^' ^^^^Ij^  ^Z:  ^Z^T^eOo^lrr^ent 
Stlons  Should  ^^,,^^'*!,*Suy  J*  mSch^hen  that  they  w^^^^^ 
and  not  Interfered  with.  ^^P®^"'"''  ,„  tuclr  claims  were  outlawed,  and 
brpertons  who  have  «^own  them-  1  th  Ir^^  necessary  to  ffet  fpecla^ 
selves  entirely  out  of  llfj""^^^  authority  from  Congress  «ven  to 
with  our  rights  and  pHvlleges.  !  ..._ „.    TTnlted 


YsTn'dia^s-anr  elected   leaders 

we  have  frequently  represented  our 

l^^t,\B  in  convention  in  San  Fran- 
peopie  in  tuu  several 


autnoruy  iru>"  ^•^"o-~—  .t„,.-^ 
present  our  claims  to  the  United 
Itates  court..  We  have  but  a  short 
time  m  which  to  sue  the  Govern- 


we  have  ircM"''""^   --.  Wan-   time   m  wi"«-"   "^^   " —     ■-        ^.„_i,t 

people  in  convention  in  San  *>an!^^^  ^^^^,     We  must  not  be  caught 

Cisco,     several  of   us  have  ^^^\,,g  again. 


Cisco,     fc'ever.ii   "-  holding 

''""T  .Twlth  ndlaS  we  are 
Sy  --fof'the  unusual  prog- 
^\TLade  since  we  organised  and 


napping  again. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  their  ia»t 
con^^entlon  found  that  they  must 
eventually  pay  for_attorney  fees  and 


wws 


^^^rmaTslnc;  we  organ^-^  -^  ^rc^rof^'thers-ur   They  the«- 

-r "  ""'^ ""  ^^^        rinttrw^ti-fhar^e^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

"'1;  the   eighth   annum   state  |0«:^X"Uney  not  only  for  their  gen- 
ventlon,  hold  in  San  Francisco  Sep-  ra^^  otganUation  work  but  also  an 

'amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
any  court  or  leg=il  «'''Pe«^e8  that 
might  b«  necessary.  To  that  end. 
they   caxefully   prepared   a  bua»et. 

f:l  hav  asked  e»^  •«S'  ^ 

"^  •  \\/"^  -^^  "^^^  r.tAri/'iu  I  raise    Its    Share.      We    should    oe 

^y^FKieDeafC  J.  UASidM    ^^««  ^^^  ,^^  .^y  ^^p  that  the  sUt*. 

— -^^ o  county  or  Federal  Governmant,  or 

Q.    From  whom  may  I  ^•'^'^^  *  any  of  our  white  friends,  rnnv  ti^^ 
nhoto  of  the  U.S.S.  Vega?    <^- ^^h-Ls;  but  we  must  not  wait  for  them, 
*^  A  we  arc  Informed  that  you  may  «•         dependent  on  them. 
securTl  picture  of  the  U.S.S  Vegapot,^^^   ^^bllsh   our  letter  in  the 
Sot  theWnim  company.  1U2^^         ,,,„,   of   your   paper.     Yours 

?iret  .-"sn::  1  charge  fo"  this.  The   truly.  ^^^^^^ 

fxr  States  j.^-^'^r^rr:!      ''\^T^y.y^^""" 

Theron  Worth. 
Peter  H.  >vnUam«. 


Washington.  D.   <"-.   has  a,  i 

9  l^nttl#^«shlr>s  it  will  sena  irwv 
I, irrar^e      perhaps    If   you    writej 
l^^T^  may  be  able,  to  secure  one  [ 

lol  the  yega,  .U.i     » 


Ellen  Bahe, 


/ 


[sAN   DIEGO,   CAIi..   StJW 
FEBRUARY  H.  ^929 


The  Suh*s  Open 

m LETTERS  FROM  READ! 


1)         PEIfSIOXING  THE  AGEI> 

II    EditoVl  The  Sun 

ThA' advisability  of  pensio: 
ing  thA  aged  is  a  question  so( 
to  be  Alt  before  the  voters /bf 
Calif orn\a  and  should  not /be 
disregarded.  After  such  |ail- 
ures  to  mke  care  of  old  ylks 
as  the  Hebron  ftome  and  later 
the  Welfare  League  of  Mmevt- 
ica,  PalmsjHome  for  the/Aged 
and  like  mstitutions  wah  no 
protection  Vor  inmates /either 
in  the  couixs  or  elsewlere,  it 
is  of  vital  ccwicern  to  ev/ry  fair- 
minded  citizln  to  see  tbat  laws 
are  enacted  Whereby  Ahe  aged 
ones  of  our  itate  ani  city  are 
protected  andVprovidAd  for  in  a 
safe  and  prober  wiy,  making 
all  such  disgtacef/l  tragedies 
no  longer  posstbh 

Of  the  48  Dldf  people  left 
homeless  whepj  the  Palms 
Hotel  Home  fowhe  Aged  went 


under,  due  to 
forcement  an( 
use  of  mone; 


:ity  of  law  en- 
ihe    fraudulent 
Lid     into    the 


home,  those  irho  pave  survived 
the  shock  aJe  scdktered  to  the 
four  winds/  Som»  are  cared 
for  at  thejJDounty  moor  farm,  a 
few  are /^receivin^  $20  per 
month  "v^h  which Ato  provide 
shelter,  ibod  and  cl5i;hing.  The 
remainjier  live  how  Vnd  where 
they  bjBt  can — the  vV^y  condi- 
tion tley  sought  to  a-^id  when 
joiniK  the  Palms  Home. 

Crfifornia  is  a  retr^a\  for  the 
old/ and  middle  aged  from 
otlier  less  favored  statOT,  who 
copie  to  spend  the  sunset  tof  life 
ijf  our  wonderful  climatA  and 
^o  often  old  age  brings  \elp- 
^essness  and  want.  Every  ^ter 
should  take  personal  interes\  in 
this  humane  question. 

E.  A.  NULTON. 
<•    <^    -> 
INDIAN  SUIT 
Editor,  The  Sun: 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill  in 

behatf     of     th©     CRlifnrnlfl      Tn- 

dians,  whiV.h  |;»fiffiTYy  ^  ly^^w  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1928,  provTdes 

by  the  Attorney  Gej^g^i^  of 
California.  The  suit  is  to  be 
raaintained^by  state  funds,  with 

a    provisi6irTfY5T"fTr'''f?asg'  jTidg- 

ment  is  rendered  the,.„state^hall 
be     reimbursed     for     necessary 


READER! 

costs  and  expenses,  other  tha] 
attorney  fees. 

I  understand  it  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  governor  and  the 
attorney  general  to  approve  and 
maintain  this  suit  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  necessity  of  rais- 
ing funds  by  private  subscrip- 
tion to  employ  attorneys  to 
conduct  this  case. 

It  should  be  understood  by 
all  that  whether  or  not  any  in- 
dividual Indian  is  the  benefi- 
ciary of  this  suit  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not 
he  contributes  to  any  fund  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 
The  money  recovered  is  to  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians, according  to  their  needs 
without  regard  to  any  contribu- 
tions they  may  have  made  or 
their  membership  in  any  or- 
ganization. 

Persons  disposed  to  aid  the 
Indians  or  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  may  properly  sup- 
port any  organization  they  see 
fit  and  make  any  voluntary 
contribution  they  desire,  but 
the  maintenance  af  this  suit 
should  in  no  way  be  dependent 
upon  such  aid  or  contribu- 
tions. 

CLARENCE  F.  LEA. 
Member  of  congress. 


■  mi^Kfy^* 


PIANS  WILL 
NOT  BE  TAXED 
FOR  LAND  SUIT 

ttorney  -  General    Webb's 
Letter  Clears  Up  Misun- 
derstanding on  Claims 


With    thf>    consent    of    Attomey- 
I  General  U.  S.  Webb,  the  Indian  T>e4 
tense   Association    of    Central   an 
Northern  California  yesterday  mad 
public  a  letter  written  by  Webb  to 
I  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
of    which    Frederick    C.    CoUett    i^ 
executive     representative,     denying- 
California   Indians   must   pay   ex^ 
menses  of  an  Indian  Court  of  Claim 
suit  to  recover  lands  taken  over  b 
the  Government. 

J    In  making  public  the  letter,  John 

Icollier,  national  executive  secretary 

lof  the  Indian  Defense  Association, 

lasserted  that  he  was  prompted  by 

the  action  of  the  Indian  Board  of 

IJo- operation  in  soliciting  funds  from 

,£he  Indians,  and  by  an  alleged  mis- 

Iquotation  from  a  statement  by  Webb . 

lindicating  that  Webb   had   advised 

the    Indians   to   contribute    to    the 

Indian   Board   of   Co-operation   for 

employment  of  attorneys. 

INDIANS  NOT  TO  PAY 
,    In  his  letter  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  Webb  said  it  was 
liis  view  that  no  money  whatever 
should  be  asked  of  Indians  of  the 
State,  or  of  any  other  persons,  for 
the  purDOse  of  the  suit. 
J    Webb,'  referring  to  the  suit,  wrote 
that  "this  opportunity  of  the  Indians 
to  obtain  some  part  of  that  which 
has  been  due  to  them  for  something^ 
Uke    three-quarters    of    a    century- 
Thould  not  be  made  the  occasion  of 
their  exploitation.  r  i    .„ 

"If  you  have  been  successful  in 
collecting  money  in  response  to  your 
letter  such  money  will  not  be  used 
in  presenting  the  claim  o^  ^^e^Cali- 
fornia  Indians  ;  to  the  Court  of  i 
Claims,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  and  the  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

UP    TO    LEGISLATURE 

"If  the  Legislature  to  assemble  in 
I  January,  1929,  does  not  make  an  ap- 
propriation  to    defray    expenses   of 
'  such  proceedings,  it  will  then  be  de- 
termined in  what  manner  the  ex- 
penses will  be  met. 
I     "I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
vour  efforts  to  collect  money  is  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  GoveiTior^  or 
Hhe   Attorney-General,   but  ^^  Con- 
trary to  the  views  of  each^ 


P-RSSNO.    CALlPi 
RtPUSLiCAN 

iSOV.  11,  1929 


^ 


jU>ck 


California  Indians  Sue  Federa 
Government  For  $  1 2,800^00  Claimer 

Due 

Ot    t.e    85.000    Indians  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^7^^^^^^^^^^ 


to  have  been  in  California  in  1852 
When  the  original  18  treaties  were 
made  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, only  about  twenty  thou- 
sand remain  today  as  party  to  the 

•  suit  against  the  government  now 
being  pressed  to  obtain  their  rights 
under  those  treaties.  These  20  000 
Indians  are  divided  into  3=.  distinct 
tribes,  but  speak  some  135  different 
dialects.  And.  strangely  enough, 
among  the  California  Indians  who 
are  now  seeking  justice  from  Uncle 

.  Sam  are  to  be  found  Apaches.  Ara- 

•  pahoes    and    Cherokees.    tribes    sel- 
dom associated  with  California. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  yes- 
terday by  F.  G.  Collett  executive 
representative  of  the  ^dian  board 
Of  cooperation,  who  with  W.  G. 
Walker  of  Friant  is  attending  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  with  the  Indians  of 
California  this  week  to  outline  to 
them    progress  to  date  in  their  suit. 

Mr  CoUett  explained  the  presence 
Of  "foreign"  Indians  on  the  rolls  by 
pointing  out  that  the  original  trea- 
ties were  with  all  Indians  then  in 
California  and  their  descendants. 
He  said  he  believed  they  drifted  into 
California  along  with  thousands  of 
white  men  during  the  gold  rush 
days. 


Claims  to  the  government,  has  no 
withdrawn   his   opposition   and   tn 
board    has    retained   and    paid    tror 
their  own  funds  J.  W.  Henderson.  J 
E    Pemberton  and   James   M.   Han- 
Icv     prominent    California    lawrers. 
These  men  will  appear  as   "trlends 
of  the  court"  and  can  make  an  ap- 
peal direct  to  the  court  Collett  said. 

PRESENTS   CASE  . 

Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  tne 
Indian  Arrow,  a  publication  pu.t  out 
by  the  Indian  Board  of  CooperaUon, 
Inc..  Collett  said: 

"From  our  understanding  of  a 
just  valuation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  of  California,  the  sum  oX 
$12,800,000.00  is  far  below  the  just 
value  of  those  claims.  A  careful 
study  of  your  claims  and  authority 
given  for  their  presentation  wUl 
show  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  suit  that  has  been  filed  by 
the  attorney  general. 

"On  Monday  afternoon.  August 
12,  the  directors  of  the  Indian  board 
of  cooperation,  in  special  session, 
paid  the  attorneys  chosen  by  the 
Indians  of  California  their  first 
money,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  Your 
attorneys  have  been  at  work  for 
many  months,  advising  the  Indians 
of  California  and  doing  what  they 
could  to  get  Mr.  Webb  to  commence 


The  suit   Which  has  been  filed  by  I  your    court    of    claims    suit       N^^^^ 
me  suit,  vv  11  V.I.  ^r^v^v.    ^^    +v.of   fbov  hav«  received  their  iirst 


Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  of 
California  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
tla  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, under  the  court  of  claims 
tbill  now  calls  for  $12,800,000,  Col- 
lett said,  but  he  explained  that  it 
can  be  amended  to  include  other 
Items  not  listed  by  Mr.  Webb  in  the 
original  action. 
flTOlANS'  CLAIMS  ,.««^^ 

Collett  said  that  of  the  $12,800,- 
000  all  over  $11,000,000  was  for 
lands  originally  held  by  the  Indians 
and  valued  then  at  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  the  other  $1,800,000  was  for 
various  items  such  as  education, 
livestock  and  farming  implements. 

Collett  contends  that  the  Califor- 
nia  Indians    should   have    $1,927,000 
lor  livestock  alone,   as   provided   In 
the  original  treaties;  $28,000  for  im- 
plements, $32,000  for  hardware,  and 
%\  371  000  for  food,  clothing,  etc  He 
also  pointed  out  that  at  4  per  cent 
straight  there  would  be  due  the  In- 
dians also  over.  $34,320,000  in  inter- 
est alone  for  the  period  of  78  years. 
He  said  that  the  Indian  board  hopes 
to  obtain  this  Interest  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  an  actual  part  of  what  the 
treaties     termed     "just     compensa- 
tion." 

Mr.   Webb,   who   at  first   opposed 
the    retention    of    attorneys    by    the 


that  they  hav«  received  their  first 
Installment  of  their  retainer  fee, 
they  will  devote  to  your  case  all  of 
the  study  and  service  that  it  may 
require.  The  court  of  claims  bill 
distinctly  authorizes  that  the  suit 
that  has  been  filed  "shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment-  Any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  found  >^^^qggg 


are  authorized  m  law  ana  ^\ 
made,  that  is,  any  of  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  of  California  that  have 
not  been  presented,  or  presented  for 
an  amount  that  is  justly  due  the 
Indians  can  be  presented  to  the 
court  In  the  form  of  amendments 
to  the  suit  already  filed. 
CONTAIN    PROMISES 

**The   18   treaties  contained  many 
promises  to  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia in  addition  to  lands  and  syndry 
goods  referred  to.     The  bill  allows 
the  Indians  to  present  to  the  court 
of  claims  *all  claims  of  whatsoever 
nature'  for  things  promised  in  those 
18  treaties.     The  court,  in  section  3 
of  the  claims  bill.  Is  directed  'that 
any  decree  for  said  Indians  shall  be 
for    an    amount    equal    to    the    just 
value  of  the  compensation  provided 
or  proposed  for  the  Indians  in  those 
certain    18   unratified   treaties  •  •  • 
including  lands  described  therein  at 
$1.25  per  acre.'" 


BLUE  l.Ay.Z,    CAL.— A0VCCAT8 

XOVEMBIiR  24,  1928 


TOBRMSni 


President    of    Indian    Defense 

Association  Answers  Questions 

Of  Interest  To  Every  Indian 

In  Northern  California 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,   1928. 

Blue  Lake  Advocate, 
Blue  Lake,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir: — Due  to  a  report  circu- 
lated among  California  Indian  tb.at 
they  themselves  must  raise  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  to  bring  suit  in 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  in  order  U 
derive  the  benefits  acruing  to  the 
under  the  Lea  Bill  (H.  R.  491)  thi 
association  addressed  the  followin 
questions  to  Attorney  General  Webb 

1.  Is  there  any  need  of  any  fun 
being  raised  by  the  Indians  of  Call 
f  omia  or  any  other  organization,  oth 
er  than  the  State  of  California  itself 
in   order  to   fully   and   properly   en 
force  the  rights  given  to  the  Indian 
of    this    state    under    a    bill   recentl: 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved  b 
Coolidge  and  entitled  a  "Bill  authoriz 
ing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Stat 
of  California  to  bring  suit  in  the  Cou 
of   Claims   on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
of  California,"  and  generally  know 
as  the  Lea  bill? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney 
General  replied  (letter  dated  Nov. 
20,  1928) :      I  know  of "no^ 

2.  Will  not  the  required  legal 
preceding  be  taken  care  of  under 
your  direction  and  such  expenses  as 
are  necessary  in  the  matter  be  borne 
by  the   State  of   California? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney 
General  replied:  Such  is  my  under- 
standing. 

3.  Is  it  at  all  necessary  for  any 
Indians  to  make  any  payments  to- 
wards the  prosecution  of  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  of  California  under 
this  bill  as  a  condition  to  enjoying 
any  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from 

it? 

To  which  the  Attorney  General  re- 
plied:    It  is  not  at  all  necessary'. 

4.  Will  the  making  or  failure  to 
make  such  contribution  have  any  ef- 
fect whatsoever  upon  his  participa- 
tion in  any  benefits  to  be  derived? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney 
General  replied:  The  making  or  f ail-| 
ure  to  make  a  contribution  will  ^^  J^^ 
manner  affect  an  individual's  partici- 
pation in  whatever  benefits  may  b 
derived  from  the  contemplated  pro 
ceedings. 

5.  Does  the  bill  in  any  way  pro 
vide  or  contemplate  by  its  terms  an 
pro  rata  distribution  of  the  award? 

To  which  question  the  Attome 
General  replied:      It  does  not. 

6.  Is  this  not  a  matter  that  is  to 
be  determined  solely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  and  in  the  future? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney 
General  replied:  The  bill  does  not 
provide  for  pro  rata  distribution,  but 
leaves  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  re- 
covered funds  for  future  determina- 
tion. 

If  you  will  give  full  publicity  to 
this  matter  you  will  render  a  real 
service  to  California  Indians,  who  are 
being  preyed  upon  by  certain  agen- 
cies. The  State  of  California,  alone, 
through  its  Attorney  General,  may 
prosecute  the  suit,  hence  no  outside 
agency  is  in  position  to  render  any 
service  in  conjunction  with  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  De  Y.  ELKUS, 

President  of  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation of  Central  and  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia. 
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MEMBER  ATTiVCKED 

Activities  of  Rev.  John  Collett  and 
the  Indian  Bqardjbf  T!^-TJpOTttl!8h',  Inc., 
of  which  he  is  ah  "officer,  were  at- 
tacked on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
Representative  Cramton  of  Michigan, 
while  the  Indian  bureau  appropria- 
tions were  being  discussed.  Represen- 1| 
tative  Lea  of  Santa  Rosa,  father  of  J 
the  California  Indian  bill,  which 
passed  in  the  last  session,  indorsed 
Cramton' s  remarks  100  per  cent. 

Cramton  accused  Collett  of  solicit- 
ing funds  from  California  Indians  for 
expense  money  in  handling  their 
legislation  in  Washington  after  their 
rbill  had  been  passed  and  further  that 
he  promised  them  results  under  the 

T  Pfl-    3.ct 

The  Michigan  representative  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  of  solicitation 
to  various  Indian  tribes  in  California 
dated  June  1,  which  was  signed  by 
J.  W.  Henderson,  president,  with  the 
initial  "C"  below  it.  Cramton  said  he 
assumed  that  Collett  sent  the  letter. 
After  questioning  the  integrity  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
Cramton  said  the  records  showed  that 
Collett  was  under  indictment  at  one 
time  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  the  present 
status  of  the  indictment,  [ 

The  letter  of  the  Michigan  repi-e- 
sentative  quoted,  which  was  sent  out 
after  the  Lea  act  had  become  effect- 
ive settling  the  claims  of  the  Califorj 
nia  Indians  by  referring  them  to  thd 
.District     Court     at     San     FranciscoJ 
solicited  additional  funds  for  carryir 
out  the  work  in  Congress. 

Cramton  also  charged  Collett  wit 
misleading    his    Indian    friends    in 
later  circular  dated  July  25.  The  LeJ 
bill  does  not  provide   for  a  pro-rati 
distribution  of  the  money  realized  but 
specifies  that  it  must  be  expended  bj 
public  authorities  in  school  work  an< 
for  other  general  advantages.  Despite! 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  bill,  Cram-I 
ton  read  from  a  circular  from  Collett" 

which  said:  , 

"Although  these  amendments  seemi 
to  bar  the  Indians  from  sharing  and 
sharing  alike  in  any  amount  that 
shall  be  won,  it  does  not  do  so.  By  thel 
time  the  court  shall  decide  how  muchi 
is  due  the  Indians  there  will  be  many! 
changes  among  the  members  of  Con-| 

gress. 

•*The  time  to  work  for  a  bill  foi 
capacity  payment  is  not  now,  but 
after  the  court  has  made  its  decision.] 
Then  Congress  will  have  to  make  ai 
appropriation  for  the  amount  th< 
court  has  found  due.  How  this  mone: 
will  be  spent  and  to  whom  paid  is  i 
decision  which  will  be  made  by  Con- 
gress after  the  court's  decision. 

"The  Indians,  through  their  efforts,] 
should  raise  the  money  needed  for  at- 
torney fees  and  for  their  general  or- 
ganization work.  Your  auxiliary  lead- 
ers should  begin  at  once  to  collect' 
membership  dues.  Expense  money  iJ 
greatly  needed." 

After    supporting    the    statements 
made  by  the  Michigan  RepresentativeJ 
Congressman  Lea  told  the  House  that* 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  was 
in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  pass- 
age of  his  bill. 
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IN 
BEHALF  OF  INDIAN^ 


N.  Effman,  521  Wall  street,,  has  addressed  through  the 
Enterprise,  the  follo\iing  letter  to  the  Indian  members  o 
the  Indian  Board  (g  Pg-operation: 

e   sol-4 


"Friends,    I   thi 
emn    duty 
each  aui 
to    impart 
bers.     There 
Indians    wh 
good    many 
stand    what 


resident    of 
ut  hie  state 
rum   to    its    mem- 
re     a     good    many 
cannot    read    and    a 
who    do    not    under- 


they  read.  Anyone 
at  any  time  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  records  at  the  minutes  of 
Congress   by   writing   any   Califor- 


warrant  proceedings  oi|  assump- 
tion only.  Especially  is  it  felt 
that  the  following  points  must] 
be   made   cleared   up: 

''First,  the  extent  of  the  acre- 
Age  upon  which  recovery  will  be 
based.  At  present  nothing  but 
general  statements  are  in  handJ 
Without  indication  as  to  the 
|5ource,  or  any  explanation  of  the 


.    -^  o^o«     r*    oo^t^a    imi  ^asis  ^o^'  t^e   estimate, 

ma    Congressman,     It    seems    inii       ..g^^  the    total    amount    of 

possible    t^    get    a    ^^^f  ^;^^P^;^Tthe    offsets    that    the    government 
from  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooper-^  ;^  ^.  j^   ^    description    of 


Ration.  Now  friends,  I  am  going  td 
tell  you  what  was  done  in  the 
69th  congress.  There  were  before 
Congress   3   bills   dealing   with  the 


just    what    these    offsets    iiicludi 
find   how   they   were  arrived   at. 

"And  third,  and  most  imporUntl 
of    all,    is    the     question     as      t»\ 


question    «^^  conipensation    to   the  ^^     wording   is   such   as 

t^^,o„  f..  fu.  i.«H«  i^«t  tn  thpml|^^   .^^^^^   ^^y^^^   ^^y   reasonable 


^oubt  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
fan  find  that  a  ^egal  and  equit- 
able   claim    exists. 

"So  far.  this  has  not  been  con- 
clusively    demonstrated     with     ci- 


Indian  for  the  lands  lost  to  them 
without    any    compensation. 

'*Two  of  these  bills  were  intro- 
duce()  in  the  previous  session  of 
congress  but  no  action  had  been 
taken  on  them.  The  first  bill  was 

H     R     No.    8036.    the    Raker    Bill  authorities 

and    the   second    was    H.    R.    9497,  .'•"^^;  #^i^«^a    ^«    oii 

the  Kahn  Bill  ^        ^  "Now.   my   dear   friends,   we   all 

''Congressman     Lea     abandoned 'j^ow  ^at  it  cost  m^^^^^ 
the  H    R.  NO.  80^  and  introd^c^  r^rd^'o!*    CoopSof  %(iKd 
a   totally   new   bill   which   was   H.  $20,000   and   what  is  the   re- 1 

R.     15996.     the    Amended     Raker  ^;^[,  ^^;    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 

^^^^'  [a  settlement  as   when  we  8tarte(|^ 

"The  committee  consistantly  j  j^^  1,^.  ^^^  qu,.  money.  That  ia 
opposed  the  old  Raker  Bill  No.  ^^j^^  ^^y  throughout  the  state. 
8036  in  the  69th  congress.  The  "Now  if  it  costs  the  executive 
committee  has  very  carefuUy  con-  representative  $100  to  make  e 
sidered  the  new  Lea  Bill,  H.  R.  ^,.ip  ^nd  only  solicits  $99,  he  is 
No.  15996,  and  is  satisfied  that  it ;  ^^^  $1  and  the  money  that  he 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the '  g^^^j^  ^^^g  j^q^  go  for  the  pur-, 
old    Raker    Bill.    Principally    for   p^g^  ^j^^^    j^    ^as    intended.    But 

^thesc  jtwo   reasons:  Uji^   Indian   is   out  his   money. 

"First,  that  it  arbitrarily  fixes     a  I     That    ifc    the    vital    point    that 
price  to   be   allowed   at  $2.50   per   has   to   be   overcome.     There  has 

iacre,    this    seeming    to    insure    a   been   to   much   overhead   expense. 

[reasonable   large  gross   award.        I     "The ,  Indians   do  not  want  any 
Second,    it    places    the    respon-   exaggerated    reports,    but  the  truth 

isibility    for    the    praparation    and    whatever    it    may    he    in    regards 

presentation  of  the  claims  in  the.  to    the    proceedings. 

hands  of  the  Attorney  General  off     "I    have    heard    with    my    ow 

I  the  state   of  California.   This  new    ears  at  a  meeting  that   the   Can 
provision    is    cordially    approved,  rfornia   Indians   were  going  to  re 

lit    at    once    relieves    the    Indian|   ceive   250  million. 


pemselves  of  the  necessity  of  finf 
lancing    any    of   the    costs    in   ad 


Then   I  heard  the  same  presi-l 
dent     state    that    the    Calif drniaj 


yance  of  the  suit.  The.  cost  would   Indians  were  going  to  receive  500t 
supposedly  be  advanced  by  either  .  million  dollars, 
the   state   or   the   federal   govern-       "And    if    it    wasnt    for    some 
ment    reimbursmerit    tO    be    made '  head-strong  ones   interfering  ^ 
out   of  the   award.  >  Mr.  i^o" jtgs  work  that  the   aged. 

"The  committee  is  willing  to  do  Indians  Wdmn  U  receiving  $5U  or! 
m  in  its  power  to  get  together  $60  per  month  now. 
with  all  interested  parties  before  "If  the  party  received  this  in- 
the  convening  of  the  70th  con- [  formation  through  the  Ind  an 
gress  next  December  in  an  at- j  Board  of  Cooperation  then  I  must 
tempt  to  agree  upon  a  bill  which  say  that  congress  <^A^i^  ^  ma^e  9- 
can  be  endorsed  cordially  by  all.  full  report  of  the  minutes.  Whikj 
'But  before  the  members  of  I  am  strongly  in  favor  o^^^/_ff- 
Ithis  committee  can  give  their  sup-  forts  of  the  Indian  »<>Y,.^^or  Co- 
port  to  the  new  Lea  CoUrt,  of  operation.  I  must  say  that  there^ 
Claims  Bill  or  to  any  similar  ?must  be  some  way  to  curtail  thei 
measure,    they    must    have    more  Joverhej^d     ^^P^^^f  • ,  ^^^  ^.^f  p^^.® 

omplete  and  authoritative  inf  or- i^money^;  appropriated  by 'the  Cali- 
mation  along  certain  lii%s  than  -forniaUndians  wiU  rea^h  ite  des- 
is  as  yet  in  their  hands.  The  is-  jtinaUon.  and    accomplish    what    ^^ 

ue  is   too  vital  to  the   Indian  to   is   intended   for." 
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KDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tlie  Galifornian  will  print 
letters  from  readers.  Such  letters  n."'^^''  b» 
confined  to  150  words,  written  legibly  «nd  en 
on©  side  of  the  paper.  They  must  pe  signed 
by  the  writer.  •  ^'o  anonymous  pommuniration 
will  be  printed.  The  Californian  r^seiTe»  the 
right  to  reject  any  or  all  manuacri^ts  and  i» 
not  responsible  for  sentiments  contained  therein. 
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INDIAN  CO-bPE>^AT»OI4 

Bditor  The.C^Hfoniian:        '      ^.        .„  , 
The  Indian  Defense  Association  nasi 
recently  caused   to  be   published   in   a 
number    of    California    newspapers    <a I 
statement  that  has  cf)nfuse<i  and  niis- 
ld&  our  people.     That  association   has 
nSt  at  any  time  redered  us  any  ser\'- 
iSe    to   g-*iin    the   passage   of   Court   or 
Claims   bill   t^  which   it  refers.     They 
now    hav^    attempted    to    discourage 
our   people,    and    to   n^Ufy    the   work 
of  our  organization.  .  ' 

The  Indi&n  Defense  Association  is 
an  organization  of  white  folks.  The 
auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- 
operation are  Indian  orgranizations. 
All  of  their  members  and  local  offi- 
cers are  Indians.  Their  delegations  to 
state  conventions  consist  entirely  ot 
Indians.  The  majority  of  the  direc-' 
tors  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion are  also  IndiaJis.  , 

The  time  has  come  when  our  or- 
ganized efforts  to  better  our  own  con- 
ditions should  be  encourage^,  and  not 
interferred  with,  especially  by  persons 
who  have  shown  themselves  already 
out  of  sympathy  with  our  rights  and 

Tirivilecres 

As  Indians,  and  elected  leaders,  we 
have  frexiuently  represented  our  peo- 
ple in  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Several  of  us  have  several  tlniesl 
toured  the  state,  holding  meetings 
with  Indians.  We  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  unusual  progress  made  since 
we  organized  and  began  to  look  after 
our  own  interests. 

At  the  eighth  annual  state  conven- 
tion, held  in  San  Francisco  Septem- 
ber 17  to  25,  inclusive,  the  delegates, 
after  due  consideration,  found  that 
certain  money  should  be  raised  in 
order  to  properly  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  of  California 
in  their  Court  of  Claims  suit,  and  for 
other    matters    of    vital    interest     to| 

them.  ■.    -  I      J        4 

The    Indian    people,    and    friends    oi 

the  Indians,  should  ignore  the  Indian 

Defense  Association     and    any    other| 

persons    who    would    seek   to    deny    UJ 

the   rights   and   privileg-es   accorded   t( 

other  t>eople.     We   have   the   right   to 

organize  and  to  raise  funds  for  suchi 

.nurp^vses   as  we  find   to  be  necessary. 

We   should  do  it.     If  we  fail  to  raise] 

money  for  our  organization  work,   w 

shall  regret  it.     We  must  not  fail. 

About    80    years    ago,     the     I-nitedl 

States  government,  under  direction  ofl 

its  President,  promised  to  pay  us  fori 

our    lands,     and    to    provide    us    with 

homes  and  schools.     The  Indian  people 

trusted  the  government  so  much  then 

that    thev    waited    until    their    claim.- 

were   outlawed,    and  it  became  neces 

sarv    to    get    special    authority    iro" 

Congress   even   to  present   our   claims 

to  the  United  States  courts.     TVe  have 

a  short  time  in  which  to  sue  the  gov 

ernment  now.    We  must  not  be  caugiit 

nanning  again.  ,    ^,    •     i«  ^ 

The    Indian    delegates    at    their   las 
[convention,     found     that     they     musi 
E  eventually   pay  for   attorney  fees  an< 
Pthe  cost  of  their  suit.     They  therefor* 
decided  that  it  would  be  good  business^ 
t^    wait—that    they    should    raise    thel 
monev  not   only  for  their   general  or- 
ganization  work,   but  also  an  amounti 
sufficient    to    take    care    of   any   court 
or  legal  exnenses  that  might  be  neces- 
'sarv      To  that  end.  they  carefully  pre- 
pared a  budget,   and  have  a^ked  each 
?auxiliar^'  to  raise  its  share.  ^  e  should 
The    grateful    for    anv    help    that    thel 

tate,    county   or   federal    government 
twr  anv  of  our  white  friends,  may  give 
»us     but  we   must  not  wait  for   them,| 
Inor  be   dependent  on   them 

Please     publish     our     letter  JUi^Jthi 
next   issue   of  your  paper,    [{p  ^ 

Yours,  truly,  ,  .  ■■ 
SPECLAt.  INDIAN  AUXILIARY 
^        X       COMMITTEE 

W.  G.  WALKER 
THERON  WORTH 
PETER  W^L.LIAMS 
ELLEN  RABB. 
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Suit  to  Recover 
Indian  Fundj 

'     According  to  word  received  froi 
Sacramento,   Colonel     Alexander 

Heron,  head  of  the  State  D;P-/tj"« 
of  finance    had  announced  tha« 

necessary  funds  to  «°*^^®,.r;^.     J 
General  U.  S.  Webb  of  CaUforn.ati 

prosecute  the  suit,  m  behalf  of  t 
Indians,  which  is  now     before^   « 
court  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ^^ 
furnished  from  the  emergency  fund 
TWs  wm  eliminate  collecting  mone 
ZJL  Indians  to  pay  the  expensej 
of  an  attorney  to  represent  them 

The  attorney  general's  o&cejnl] 

shortly  undertake  to  recover  certa  ri 

.funds^aid  to  be  due  Nor^^he™  C^^ 

II  f ornia  Indian  tribes  over    lost  treat 

ies"  effected  in  the  early    fj  ^^\ 
,  never  ratified  by  the  United  Statesj 
I  cpnate   it  was  announced. 
I "  The 'sum  to  be  regained  -i"  a^H 

to  between   P-OOO.OOO  and  $5  000 
'  000  net,  it  was  pointed  out.     Offset 
?or  aid  the  United  States  Government 
has  liven  these  Indians  will  be  provid-l 

ed  in  the  refunds.  AW^rted 

The  attorney  general  was  directed 

to  start  proceedings  for  claims  of  the 

Indians,  by  the  J^gislat-    J^J^ 
agp  but  lack  of  funds  neia  up 

proceeding. 


SACRAMENTO  CAU.  BES 

'7V.VE  24,  1929    ' 


»  ^^^^^ 

llett  Denies  Englebright  Charges 
In  Collections  From  In^ans  Of 
VimAs,  For  Court  Claims  B 


Vx- 
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If 
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Indian  Association  Also  RepUes  To  Charges  By  Commissioner 
Burke,  Resigned;  Says  Delay  Has  Marked  Attorney. 

General's  Action;  Right  To  Act  Defended  , 

THE  BEE  recently  published  an  article  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  tell-B 
ing  of  the  announcement  by  Congressman  H.  L.  Englebnght  that^ 
the  department  of  justice  and  other  federal  agencies  were  cooperating  ^ 
with  him  to  stop  the  collection  of  money  from  Indians  of  California  lor  g 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  the  Indians,. 

under  the  court  of  claims  bill,  enacted  by  congress  in  May,  1928. - 

Englebright's     c  o  m  p  1  aint     was# — ~-~     "  ' 

lodged  mainly  against  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  agent,  Frederick  G. 
Collett,  who,  it  was  charged,  has 
been  collecting  these  funds  which 
Englebright  holds  is  not  necessary 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


The  article  also  carried  an  an- 
nouncement by  Charles  L.  Burke, 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
backing  up  Englebright,  and  de- 
claring there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Indians  to  pay  a  dime  to  profit 
under  the  provisions  of  the  court 
of  claims  bill. 


public  detrimental  utterances  o 
against  another  until  such  time  asi 
he  has  made  some  impartial  and  i 
unbiased  investigation. 

Cite«  Board'»  Kston^  ^S^Ta^c^^o  an dT Temper a^^^ 

7'^t\V'^'J!J'L.KT''^V't^^lt.   office  in  Washington, D.  C.    It  ha_s 


^y   Ad  state  other  than  attorney 

fees.i  '  ,    , 

*'Apong    other    things,     Burkes 

stati^^'^^  says,  'Collett  devotes 
mosf  ^^  his  time  getting  the  In- 
diaiJ  to  contribute  $36  a  year  to 
keepi  ^P  his  organization/  From 
the  f^lowing  you  will  see  how  mis- 
leadrs  this  statement  is.  The 
oth<l  statements  made  are  equally 
g^s  xiisleading  and  false. 

Expenses  Outlined. 

"Tt'G   Indians    of    California,    be- 
ginning with  1920  organized  Indian 
auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation.     There  are   now  up- 
wards  of    ninety     auxiliaries  with 
a    membership     of     about     12,000. 
Their  dues  are  not  compulsory  but 
voluntary.      Some    members    have 
paid  nothing;  others  as  low  as  25 
cents,   while    others    have    paid    a 
total  of  $36  during  a  period  of  nine 
years.    Moneys  received  from  these 
sources  have  been  used  to  send  as 
many  as  nine  Indian   delegates  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  stayed  for 
a  period  of  four  months;   for  the 
employment     of     necessary      helpr 
maintenance  of  a  continuous  office 


Text  o£  Collett  Statement. 

Following  this  publication.  The 
Bee  is  in  receipt  of  a  statement  in 
reply  from  Collett.  It  follows  in 
full: 

"In  your  issue  of  Saturday,  June 
15th,  you  have  a  front  page  story 
from  your  Washington  correspon- 
dent that  is  vlry  misleading  and 
damaging  to  the  Indian  people  of 
California.  It  would  seem  from 
your  article  that  Mr.  Engelbright 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
story.  Personally,  I  have  never  met 
Mr.  Engelbright  nor  has  he  ever 
addressed  the  members  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation  to  as- 
certain the  facts  concerning  its 
work,  its  methods  and  accomplish- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  a  man 
in  his  position  would  refrain  from 

county  institutior.s  a  great  many 
sick  and  indigent  persons  who  had 
previously  gone  uncared  for.  we 
Kpeis'^nllly  sought  and  securea 
from  county,  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities flilowa-ices  for  indigent  In- 
dians who  were  in  need  of  help. 
Our  work  along  these  lines  bas  de- 
veloped an  iniliative  on  the  part  of 
the  ?ndian  people  so  that  they  have 


entitled  to  a  few  facts.  The  Indian  i. 
Board  of  Co-operation  began  it*j. 
work  in  1910.  It  was  incorporated  ^f 
in  1913  to  do  various  work  for  the  ^e 
Indians  of  California  and  Indian^] 
of  adjoining  states.  The  direct  and^ 
indirect  results  of  this  work  are^^ 
many  that  can  be  traced  directly^, 
to  this  board.  n 

"In  1910  there  were  but  few  In-^^ 
dian  children  attending  our  public 
schools.  To-day  there  are  more  ^ 
than  3,000  making  worthy  progress  ^ 
in  an  effort  to  gain  an  education. 
In  1910  there  were  none,  so  far  as  ^ 
we  were  able  to  find  out,  attending  , 
high  schools.  To-day  there  are 
more     than     300     attending     high  ^ 


office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
been  used  for  the  transportation 
and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  regular  state  conventions 
of  Indian  delegates  who  have  come 
annually,  and  often  times  more 
frequently,  to  confer  with  each 
other  and  with  members  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation.  It 
has  also  been  used  for  many  other 
expenses  authorized  by  the  Indian 
members. 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  those  op- 
posed to  the  Indians  having  their 
own  chosen  legal  coimsel  and  pay- 
ing for  same  are  persons  who  have 
either  been  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  court  of  claims  bill  or  not 


more  than  300  attending  nign  -  oi  me  courv  ui  vxax^-  --  worth 
schools  throughout  California.  At  ^  known  to  have  shown  any  wortn 
scxiuuici    w*i*v/wfi ^viiio  inforAsf  in  the  Indian  people 


1 


that  time  there  were  none   in  our  f 
universities.    To-day  there  are  sev-  P 
eral.     This    board     through     these » 
years  has  been  constantly  at  work 
and  succeeded   in   gaining  the  ad- 
mission of  many  Indian  children  to 
the  public  schools.    It  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  circulat- 
ing of  petitions  that  have  resulted  , 
in  the  establishmuent  of  new  schoDl  '' 


(Continued  on  Pag^e  Sixteeijuf 


and  falsehoods.  It  will  be  refne&- 
bered  by  the  Indian  people  and  es- 
pecially by  their  delegates  who 
were  in  Washington,  p-^C.,  m  the 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1922  that  the 
then  commissioner  Burke  and  the 
notorious  Albert  B.  Fall,  then  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  unTIer  wTOOT 

Nt;iv.v.^-  ^ .^       V,  he  served,  was  radically  opposed  to 

the  Indian  people  so  that  they  have  Indians    their    day    in 

been,  in  turn,  able  to  Present  the^r  ,  Sj;;^Jf  ^^^    ^^^   what    he    could    to 


been,  in  turn,  able  to  P^^?^.^^.  ^^.^^^^  ,  °ourt    and    did   what    he    could    to 
own  claims  and  gam  relief  m  the  ^^^^^^\^em  and  lead  them  to  be- 


more  recent  years. 

"In  1920,  this  board  was  respon- 
sible for  the  initiation  and  Prepara- 
tion of  the  court  of  claims  bill  re- 
ferred to  in  your  article,  it  has 
labored  continuously  against  many 
obstacles  for  the  final  passage  of 
thf  bUl  and  until  it  finally  became 
Q   law  J 

"With  reference  to  this  bill  and 
the  work  of  F.  G.  Collett  the  exec- 
utfve  representative  of  the  Ind'an 
Board  of  Co-operation,  Congress- 
man Clarence  F.  Lea  shortly  prior 

^^- '^In'cSlsiri  want  to  express 


hinder  them  and  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  never  be 
successful  in  gaining  the  passage 
of  a  court  of  claims  bill. 

In   the   Fall   of    1922    the    then 


while  interest  in  the  Indian  people 
until  their  court  of  claims  bill  be- 
came a  law  or  was  reasonably  cer-  1 
tain  that  it  would  be  thus  enacted. 
Directors  Praised. 
**The  directors  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  are  com- 
posed of  five  high  class,  respected 
citizens  of  the  community  and  six 
of  the  forembst  Indian  leaders  in 
California.  , 

«It  is  time  that  the  press  and 
community  at  latge  recognize  the 
Indian's  right  to  be  eq^fl  f^  ^^^^ 
of  any  other  citizen,  mcludmg  the 
right  to  organize  and  work  for  his 
oin  benefit.  Under  their  state 
and  constitutioanl  rights  they  are 
TOgamze^-aftd.  should  continue  m 
their  efforts  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  people  at  large  through- 
tout  California. 

Bight  To  Organize. 
"Notwithstanding  what    the     at- 
torney   general    may    or    may    not 
d^o,  tL  Wns     have  ^^a  ^^perjec^ 


amount  to  over  $9,000,000,"  is  abso- 
lutely false  and  without  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  agreement  of  any  nature  what- 
soever whereby  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  is  to  receive  one 
dime's  worth  of  benefit  from  any 
judgment  that  may  be  rendered  in 
the   proposed   suit.  .    ..,       t 

"It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  In- 
dian organization  is  seekinp  to 
raise  $50,000  to  employ  attorneys 
to  prosecute  the  claims.'  This  is  a 
eross  exaggeration. 
^        Result  Of  Patient  Work. 

"The  theory  upon  which  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Co-operation  has 
built  and  conducts  its  work  Is  that 
the  Indians  should  be  not  only  al- 
lowed but  required,  if  necessary, 
to  do  everything  for  themselves 
that  is  possible  for  them  to  do. 
They  recognize  the  fact  'help  given 
to  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves is  wasted.'  Through  their 
organization  they  have  achieved 
exceptional  results  in  their  own 
welfare.  Their  organization  is  the 
result  of  patient,  persistent  work 
of  years.  It  does  not  take  years 
for  a  destructlonist  to  upset  much 
good  that  has  been  accomplished. 
Some  of  our  destructionists  could 
well  be  compared  with  the  whale 
spouting  aimlessly  out  in  the 
ocean." 


"in  concuioiu",  ^  "  — -  —  —  •^._„. 
my  appreciation  of  your  constant 
l^yaltrand  persistent  effort  in  be- 
iialf  of  relief  and  protection  for  the 
California  Indians.  Your  work  here 
(Washington.  D.  C.)  has  been  pa- 
tient intelligent,  persistent  and  ab 
effective  as  circumstances  would 
Permit  The  difficulties  have  been 
and  will  be  many  but  not  sufficient 
to  de^y  us  of  hope  of  ultimate  suc- 

*^^^^*         "Bill   Circ»ilat«d."       . 

"In  1927  prior  to  the  beginning  ol 
fi,/rnn^  ess  that  passed  the  court 
r.f  cSms  bill.  I  went  to  Washing- 
?L  fTcouter  with  Congressman 
l^a  and  other  officials  in  Wash- 
^on   relative  t^^the  early  intro^ 

^clXs^bVwUh^the'result  that 

°hat  bUl  was  in  Print  many  <iay«^ 
before  C<>nf-s  assemWe^^  I^s^ent 

copies  of  the  oiu  to  »;  ^\^"^^_,|i.-,^_ 
Indian  leaders  throughout  Califor 
nia     I  also  sent  copies  of  thai  dui 
?o^ether  .wHh  a  special  request  for 

S"ve^  s^te'ofS  in  Califor- 
IVJ     including      superior      judges, 

•clerks    of    boards     of    supervisors. 

'  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
district  attorneys,  etc.    In  response, 


in  a  dispatch  from  The  Bee  s  Wash- 
ington  correspondent  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  Indian  organization 
and  his  interview  was  directed  to 
discourage  them  from  efforts  to 
better  their  own  condition.  tie 
discouraged  the  payment  of  dues. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  no  or- 
ganization can  function  without 
funds  from   some   source.     He  op- 


posed  the  voluntary  payment  of 
dues,  and  yet  has  made  a  practice 
of  arbitrarily  taking  from  individ- 
ual Indians  in  the  case  of  settle- 
ment of  estates  from  $15  to  $50 
per  person.  This  has  often  result- 
ed in  taking  from  the  Individual 
Indian  forcibly  his  only  available 
money;  money  that  was  sorely 
needed  for  living  expenses. 

Assessments  Of  Cost. 

*'Mr.   Burke   is   reported   in  your 

article  to  have  said  'there  is  abso* 

lutely  no   reasons  for  the  Indians 

to  pay  a  single  dime  to  bring  the 

suit   under  the  lost  treaties.'     The 

facts  are  that  the  provisions  of  the 

bill   make    absolute    provisions   for 

the  Indians  to  pay  all  of  the  e». 

penses.     In  the  event  the  attorney 

general  uses   state  money  for  any 

expenses  he  may  incur,  it  is  with 

the      distinct     congressional       and 

state  statutory  provisions  that  the 

state    shall    be    paid    back    out    of 

money  that  may     be     won.      The 

congressional    act    in    this    respect 

reads  that  the  State  of  California 

shall  be  reimbursed  for  *all  nece». 

sary   costs    and    expenses  incurr^ 


""in  the  Fall  of  1922  the  inen  j^^^  to  their  own  maepenueii. 
Commissioner  Burke  was  quoted  |^j  ^^^^^el  and  to  ^ais^  money 
i^  a  dispatch  from  The  Bee's  Wash-    ^%  t^at  and  any  other  legitimate 

purpose.  There  are  many  t^'"f ^ 
that  the  Indians  have  desired  their 
organization  to  do  which  the  at- 
torney general  has  not  special  au- 
thority for  and  it  is  probable  would 
not  do  for  them.  . 

"The  persons  who  complain 
Bhout  the  payment  of  dues  are,  as 
a  ?ule.  persons  who  have  not  paid 
Livthing  toward  conducting  of 
toeir  own  organization  work.  The 
Sd\an  organization  has  never^at^ 
tempted  or  considered  raismo 
m^ey  for  the  attorney  general  It 
^Srstood  that  he  has  the  ^ght 
to  use  state  moneys  for  any     ex- 

I^onevs  in  the  event  the  suit.is  suc- 
^P^sful  The  Indian  organization, 
however  has  decided  to  raise  and 
r,mismk  money  for  its  own  work, 
ncludinf  the  employment  of  its 
inciuaing  money  will 

Srused^for'ule  purpose  for  which 

"  ..The^'lndians  recognize  their 
•<,ht  to  collect  funds  for  their  own 
"^^  w,tiori  and  have  never  at 
^g*"t  me  sought  permission  from 
ISyone  for  that  purpose 

Calls  Charge  False. 

..Mr       Engelbrighfj      P^FPf  ^^^ 
r^„«r,t  in  vour  paper  with  ref  I 
statement  in  vo       p^^Pj^^  continu- 

"''"♦^   raise    funds   to    look    after 

*"^    Zhisot  the  Indians  "that  the 
the  rlflts  01  ^  pg^t 

"Jg^rr   "udg^ent,  ^which     would 


DENIES   BEVEALING   X-ETTEB. 

The     Bee's     Washington     article 
also  said  that  Congressman  Engle. 

a  house-to-house  canv  ^^ 

^""^'^"ll  the  In^fiS  assocTation.  and 
support  the  -"-"^'r^.   -     ^  the  letter,  i 
quoting  an  excerpt  from^^ 

A.  P.  ClarK.  Ol  official  of 

The  Bee    says  he  »s  «!  ^^^.^^    ^^^ 
one  of  the  Indi^an^a         ^^^^^^ 
the  one  for  ;^'n°m  ^^  ^^de 

unknown  to  me. 
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.f-V«%  .''•*^t  Alder  r  -^■ 

-   Sn^">ofe    J--,    and 
>^rr.        '"°  *«'•  the  ^ek! 

^  Z^^P  No.  48 
■^■"""^   next 


lES 


,  r,f  nur  most  leading  citizens 
many  of  o"^.™°     ^^    members    of 

addressed    If "^J^^^^of  the  interior. 
Congress    Secretary  affairs, 

C°T'n^!1  .^^n  of  senate  and  house 


^  Jd  state  other  than  attorney 

'♦Afiong  other  things,  Burkes 
statS^^'^^  says.  *Collett  devotes 
^rtof  his   time    ^ettlner   the   In 


i  - 


"^ 


'  gtatePent     says,     'CoUett     devoies 

Commissioner    ui    -""— ■   A  "vimise  mos3 «'  Ws  Ume  getting  the  In- 

o^Ii  chairmen  of  senate  and  house  "      n  ^^  contribute  $36  a  year  to 

^ommHtee^  on  Indian  affairs  urg-  diaM  organization.'     From 

in?^?he    passage   of    the    court   of  Keep^^^^^^^^  ^^6  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

claims   bill.  „.„^    v,„    con-  leadms    this     statement     is.     The 

'''"The    bill    was    ^^^^^^^.^J^'^y  other  statements  made  are  equally 

gress  and  on  ^ay  l^^.^^^^^^gf^,,,^.  ^  o^isleadlng  and  false. 


O    ^^5X-^^-f'^^^Pa''e  one.)  gress  and  on   i«-|  g^^^^^ 

lt^tiillff»uedFromFage_ll^— -     ^ue  President  of  "le   u  ^stan- 


state  under  the  laws  %„se       j^     jg 
The  establishment  of  U^se^^ 

has  caused  to  be  reie  ^^^te 


The  wordmg  oi  "'-^  "^;^  j j^st  intro- 
tially  the^a^e  %B  ^hen  ^t^^  ^^ 
duced.    Itproviae  ^   ^1     of 

ot   .C^»^°f  "l*  f^'th^gs    promised 


rne  estaunai"" — '  ^iposed  for  tneir       J  rnlifornia    may    pi^^^"-    T::;«oH 

rinrnanceVom^^^^^^  rtreK^K^^'^    wards  of    ninety    auxiuar.es  .,.. 

anT  Snal    ^overnmen^^^^^^^^  a     membership     of     about     12,000 

fhousands  of  dollars  annually.  ^.^j,   them   m    gf/^kjns  and  in-  Uheir  dues  are'^not  compulsory  but 

tnouB<ii_    ^^^   ^.^^^^  ^^^   statute   °^,//^J  claims  and  su-     voluntary.     Some    members    have 

strUCtS  the  court  ux  ...     states     ^oi.^   nnthintr-    ntbPrs   as   low    as    20 


Expenses  Outlined. 

«'the  Indians  of  California,  be- 
ginning with  1920  organized  Indian 
auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation.  There  are  now  up- 
wards of    ninety    auxiliaries  witn 

o      mernhprsViin     nf      about     12,000. 


Endorsement   Citea. 
..With^ef erence  to  the  estabh^^^^ 

rere^tir o?V—  -"^'"^  ^°^ 


meni  o' ..""''„,"  new  building  tor  j-  ..  .  .^n  amouni  •='*""•.  -^o- 
the  erection  of  a  new  ^^^^^th,  ^°  ^  "alue  of  the  compensation  pro_ 
CountrsCeVln^endejit  of  Schools  huf^^^f^^  ,^  Indiana  >n  those  cer^ 
f  rKe?n  County.  BaUersfie^ld^m^  a    tain   unratified   treaties 


Their  dues  are  not  compulsory  bu 
voluntary.     Some    members    have 
paid  nothing;  others  as  low  as  -o 
cents,  while    others    have    paid    a 
total  of  $36  during  a  period  of  nme 
years.   Moneys  received  from  these 
■ountv"superintendent   "f  ,°'''!""  a  1  vided  for  «?  "7;:"ties:'     The  bill    *ourote  have  been  used  to  send  as 
fKe?n  County.  Bakersfield,  in   a  1    ^.^   """i^^'^'^lars     in     which     to    ^any  as  nine  Indian  delegates  to 
etter  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co      ^^^^^^   ^^         years     m  ^^^^^    Washington.  D.  C.  who  stayed  for 

fneration  said:  exnress    bring  suit;  and  two  year        ^^^^^^^  b^  ^^  ^^^^  months:  for  the 

'"" -it  this  time  I  wish  to  express    ^^^  ^^^  ay  maKe  app  employment     of     necessary      he  Pt 

he  hearty  appreciation  of^f^"  f;^    for  enrollment.  maintenance  of  a  continuous  office 


eto  the  establish-      l^Aict  the%ourt  of  cmims  an^^^^ 

.r^  ^A^oiUai^Xl'  a^^u'nt  ^£ual   to    tbe 
■■    K  C.n°r^^    fust  value  of  the  com^^^^^^         P 


a  period  of  four  montns.  im    ■-"- 

employment    of     necessary      f^^YP'  f        ^^~  sQ  000  000."  is  abso- 

maintenance  of  a  continuous  office    amount  to  over  ?9,w",wu.  ^^^^  ^^^ 
I  in  San  Francisco  and  ^  temporary  j  jutely  fals 


Lp  hearty  appreciation  of  thib  of  enrollment.  maintenance  of  a  continuous  office    amount  to  over 

f?ce  and  people  in  the  county,  for    lo  charged.  IS  San  Francisco  and  a  temporary  Lately  false  and 

Khe  services  rendered  by  Mr  Collet^  '^•tno  requirement  where-  *^„ee  in  Washington,  D.  C.    It  has    blance  of  truth, 

hn  sicuring  a  school  fcf  o**!^.!"  Won        "There  is  «»  ^^^^'^^  delayed  un-  ^^g^  used   for   the    transportation    ^^  agreement  ol 

Lhifdren  and  handling  the  situation  ^^^  suit  should  "^  "     jj,pieted.  "nd  other  expenses   in   connection    goever  whereby 

K   wlSwngton    ^hen    we    needed    ^.^   the   enrollment     is     COP^^   ^^  ^"fh  the  re|ular  state  conventions    of  Co-operation 

|at.j:y^„.tiH«  of  assistance  po.si_    ^^^^^  ^^     ^tTLeclal  act  of  the  ^j'^maian  delegates  who  have  corns    ^i^^-s  worth  of 

claims  bill  and   specia^  ^^^^^,  annually,  and    often     times     more 

legislature   the     attmney^^g  anm^^y.^^  to   confer.^  _  with^,  each 


without  the  seni- 
blance  of  trutn  In  f act  J^'.e^e  i^s 
no  agreement  of  any  nature 

soever  whereby   the   Jndmn 
of  Co-operation   is  to     eceiv 

S;fienTrh'Lt%rhc'rendcred  in 


rv  parucie  "i  """",,-   in   the  unuci    w.-   --       „npcial  act  oi   ""^  of  Inaian  delegates  who  »■»'«=  ^— -- 

bie      Wishing   you   success   in   tne  claims  bill  and   special          general  "^^ually,  and    often     times     more  judgment  u..j..  .,;-. 

sSendid   work   you  are   doing  legislature    the      at  o.ney^^  g^^^^^  |?eq3y,   to   confer     with     each  {he   proposed   suit^                 .^^^   j^. 

the  Indians.*               „„„prt     Indian  has  had  the  auinoi;y               ^  ^j,e  ti,«  and  with  members     of     the        "It   »s    not   a   raci              .„ 

"We     have     encouraged     ina                    j^      jg.  1928  <apei  oi^^^  organization 

vouni  people   to   attend    o"!    "fjj        ar  and  a  month)  in  ^hich  to  I'^^lanjioam   o        ^^/^^^^  ^ther  ,.aise    $50,000    to    « 

S'sVd^^Y,/°"^irgerwo?lc  mence  suit  For  reasons,  not ^^    ^^^  ^^pet's^^s  authorized  by  the  Indian  to  prosecute    he 


schools  and  have  iou».  ..^      ^^^.^ 
them  where  they  couia  s 
for  their  room  and  bpafd  an     s 
a   small   allowance  for   then    pe 
sonal  expenses.  ^,^^,,,onr       ^ 

«The  work  of  the  india^  Bo«d 
of  Co-operation  fo^  tne^  ^^ 

the   Indians   of  Cal«ornm 

^""Ht  *  Tnditns  Lorn  our  state,  su- 
for  the  Indians  ^-^t,"  r^nrts      These 


dian    organization      is     seeking    to 
S    $50,000    to    employ    a^ttojn^ys 
to  prosecute  the  claims,      mis  » 
^'°^^r^trof  patient  WorU. 
The_  thepry_upon  wh    h  the  In^ 


zens.     In  our  eiwrts  "^  ^  . 

who  was  responsible  for  the  ^ 

SI^VaL^rme  iSre-  court  of  1 

the  United  States.  ^ 

"We  have   also   g°tten^nto^^^y 
county  mstitutiot.b   a   gre 
sick  and  indigent  persons  wno  ^^ 

previously   gone  unca^ed^fgecurec. 
have  personallN  sougnt  , 

from  county,  state  and  i«%°er 
ihoritles  allowances  for  indigent^l^ 

dians  who  7;'^'*'   '"   '  lines  has  de- 
Our  work  along  these  nn  ^^ 

vcloped  an  ""tiative  en  tnc  p 

the  Indian  ve^Plf^^'i^^^resent  their 
been,  in  turn,  able  to  presen.^  ^^^ 


Tour    article    quotes    ex^^^.„ 


-^It"*^' «me   that  the  press   and 
^?L^t;^tAdL^n2^^^^  K  SEr  roc^an." 

Winter  and  Spring  oix^  ^^^  ^^^^^^jS^^ori   rights  they  are        The   ,f%l.  conj?ressir an  Enjle- 

been  in  turn,  able  to  Prefe^*  "l^^    lourt   and    did  7^^^*   »l^em  to  h^  Bight  To  Organize.  1  Tndians    foi,nj^_  ^^ 

o^^cl^-d^r^^^^^  .^otwlthstar  ^ 


Ueve  that  they  ^u-     - ^  ^age    toiiey   general   may   o^^^^^yrfectP  A  P   Clark,  of  i^|n.°"-^-;^.^^  „, 


*  'mth  ».t.r.»c.  to  'J.1.  Ml  "d 

"^yr^Sx^^^^^^  t^p^iTof^-H 

^ircia^r'en^crF^'f-i^ortly  P-^'or    it  i^  well   -o^nized«r« 
its  nassage  wrote:    _^ „„    fa"i!.   f°„m    some   source.     He  op- 


'"  ^„n'?frrespo°ndentaI  being  op- 
mgton  co"^^P  i^rtian   organization 

P?^^^^.__L^^    +v,o   navment   of  dues. 


my  appreciation  of  your  -..=  ^^ 
loyalty  and  persistent  e  ^^^  ^^^ 

half  of  relief  a^ns  Your  work  ^ere 
California  Indians  Your  w  ^^_ 

(Washington,  D.  ^■;  P^  ^t  and  as 

"^r^'til'l'^arclrcSmltances    would 
effective    as    f'^c  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

P"i"'*ni  h^many  but  not  sufficient 
and  will  be  many  d  . .       ^g  guc- 


posed  the  voluntary  ,Pa:yxx.....  ^. 
Hues  and  yet  has  made  a  Practice 
^rR^bitrarily  taking  from  individ- 
uil'lndlans'^in  the  case  of  settl^ 

"^^"'nerson'ThU  hCof't'en  r'esS 
''f  Staking   from   the   Individual 

I^d  ^n   f  Sly  his   only  available 
inaian   ^"      ^     ^.^  t     ,^as     sorely 


?  CaWomi^  ,  a  hoUse-to-house  can^;^=         ,e        t° 

Bight  To  organize.  mdians    f oi    ^^        association,  and 

..Notwithstanding  What  ^he    ^^  W«^  ^  excerpt^^^^^^^^^^ 
tomey   general   ^^Jve     a    pe^ect  P'^A.  p.  Clark^  of  I^^n.^^  .""icial  « 
^•°•.J^'o^fheTr     own     independent  I  The  Bee.jays^h^^  auxiUane^^;  an<| 
right  to     tneir  money 

organization   to   a  special  au- 

•^'^Tfe  %--„,  r^uerrf  IJ 
about  the  Payf  «^«^^tave'  no?  paid 
»  '^l^f  Card     conducting      of 

t^e^ow^n  o°r?a%rh33"°n'ver\^- 
^Wed^'^^o^f^'onside^ed^'raislng 
tempted  or  ^"  „  general.  It 
money  for  the  attorney  g 

[^.^sritatf  mo'neyl  for  any  ex- 
to  use  sitti.  incur  and 


nne  of  the  Indian  au-..^ 

?Se  one  lor  ^^'^°™  g^  that  he  made  , 

l^t\nded,  l»»t  dem^s  i^n  y^t 

It  public,  wh*^"    "the  copy  of  sam 
be  gained,  sayrn^t^^  ^^  ^^^e  one 

letter  being  turn  

unknown  to  rtt± 


ueni,i".^<=— "",•■■     stances    wouia  -.    ,„    taking   irom    (.uc    '""'■.*-™    to  "^e  sta  e  ^^^j.  ^^^j^^  ^^^  be 

"In  1927  prior  to  the  beginning  oi  Mr.   c  .^.^^^^^  j^  ^^^^ 

the'congrejs  that  passed  the  -urt  article  to  h^  j„,  ^he  Indians 

?f_<=l?i-L^.V"v'wTth'congressmari  lo  P^y  a  single  dirtrlltr/s?" "^^ 


moneys  in  the  eveu.^   „     a^ization 
cessful.     The   in  ^  ^^.^^  ^  ^ 

however,  nas  aeu  ^^^^.^ 

Is  raising  nioney^ori  ^^ 

i«'=''''^  ?frnevl  aTd  thVTmoney  will 
SrfSr^the  purpose  for  which 

it  is  raised.  recognize      their 

"The     Indians  ^        s    ^^^^^ 
right  to  c°»ect  funds  ^^ 

"Turne   sous" t   permission   from 
any  tune  o     o  -oge. 


■together-  with  a  spec^l^  requ.:^;^;^-- 

sunport   in   't^    passag  Califor- 

cally  every  state  o^'^*a^i^^      judges, 

nia     including         v      -y-ervlsors,  ,,  .      reimouiBcv*  t.^-.    — .  ....v.w 

attorneys,  etc.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mm 
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\  Meeting  of  Braves  to  be 
Held  Sunday,  Octo 
her  14th  at  Green- 
stone 


Details  of  Suit  to  be  In- 
augurated Against 
U,  S,  Government 
to  be  Decided 


Hark!     The  warhoop     fiUs  the  air! 
The  Indians  are  on  the  warpath! 

That  cry,  half  a  century  or  so  ago, 

niled  the  hearts  of  settlers  of  lonely 

j  outposts  with  terror  and  was  the  signal 

for  preparation  by  the  pale  faces  to 

withstand  a  siege. 

It  is  to  be  heard  again,  in  California 
—even  in  El  Dorado  County,  starting 
next  Sunday,  although  the  fear  and  ter- 
ror of  the  old  days  will  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  as  will  the  warpaint, 
warwhoops  and  bows  and  arrows. 

This  time,  in  place  of  the  primitive 
arms  and  ammunition  wi.th  which  the  | 
real  Americans  resented  and  contested 
the  encroaching  of  the  white  man  upon 
their  hereditary  domains,  will  be  found 
legal  <talent>-among  it  the  best  in  the 
state      And  the  adversaries,  instead  of 
white   settlers  and  pioneer  residents 
will  be  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  the 
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Held  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 14th  at  Green- 
stone 


\ 


Details  of  Suit  to  be  In 
augurated  Against 
U.  S.  Government 
to  be  Decided 


Hark!     The  warhoop     fills  the  air! 
The  Indians  are  on  the  warpath! 

That  cry,  half  a  century  or  so  ago, 
filled  the  heaxts  of  settlers  of  lonely 
outposts  with  terror  and  was  the  signal 
for  preparation  by  the  pale  faces  to 
withstand  a  siege. 

It  is  to  be  heard  again,  in  California 
—even  in  El  Dorado  County,  starting 
next  Sunday,  although  the  fear  and  ter- 
ror of  the  old  days  will  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  as  will  the  warpaint, 
warwhoops  and  bows  and  arrows. 

This  time,  in  place  of  the  primitive 
arms  and  ammunition  w;th  which  the 
real  Americans  resented  and  contested 
the  encroaching  of  the  white  man  upon 
their  hereditary  domains,  wiU  be  found 
legal  ,Ulent-among  it  the  best  in  the 
state.  And  the  adversaries,  instead  of 
white  settlers  and  pioneer  residents, 
WiU  be  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  .. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  the  || 
iiimouncenieut  by   Cbaxle^i   P     Bnaiiiftj 
Indian  leader  of  the  Greenstone  Reser- 
vation,  that  a  mass  meeting  of  Indians 
v/iil  be  held  next  Sunday  on  the  reser- 
vation.      Several  hundred  Indians  of 
this  county  will  attend,  it  was  indicat- 
ed, and  the  meeting  will  be  the  first  of 
a  series  to  be  held  to  make  final,  def- 
inite plans  for  the  dJi.nage  suits  which 
will  be  filed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Action  along  these  lines  was  decided 
upon  at  a  recent  convention  of  Indians 
from  all  parts  of   California,   held  in 
San  Francisco.       As  a  result  of  that 
meeting,  at  which  Padilla  represented 
the  Indians  of  the  fourth  district,  three 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  bay  re- 
gion were  retained,  and  are    now  pre- 
paring the  papers  for  filing  of  the  dam- 

age  suits.  ,  ^       , 

The  suits,  involving  an  indetermin- 
ate sum  of  money,  between  three  and 
seven  million  dollars  in  all,  are  in  the 
imture  of  an  effort  to  secure  just  re- 
tribution for  losses  of  approximately 
seven  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land 
in  all  parts  of  California.  The  treat- 
ies of  1851  and  1852  form  the  basis  for 
the  legal  action,  it  was  announced. 

Several  meetings  have  already  been 
held  by  Indians  since  beginning  of  the 
action  to  secure  retribution  and  at  tne 
San  Francisco  meeting,  Padilla  was  se- 
lected as  leader  of  the  movemet  to 
plan  oi^anization  and  arrange  for  fin- 
ancing the  legal  battle.  Padilla,  as  a 
representative  and  spokesman  of  the  4th 
district,  speaks  for  Indians  of  a  dozen 
California  counties,  and  several  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Digger  tribe. 

Meetings  have  already  been  held  byj 
representatives  of  the  Indians  witlt4Jfe 
governor  and  the  attorney  general  of 
California,  both  of  whom  are  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Indians,  Padilla  says, 
and  state  aid  in  the  suits  has  been 
promised  the  red  men.  They,  however, 
are  asked  to  finance  the  beginning  of 
ithe  damage  suits  and  take  the  prelim- 
linary  steps,  after  which  the  state  will 
ender  assistance  in  carrying  the  cases 
[through  the  courts. 

The   desire   of   the  Indians,   PadiUa 
;tates,  is  to  have  the  money  due  the 
.dividual  members  of  the  tribe  paid 
irectly  to  them  or  to  trustees  for  them, 
^  permit  them  to  handle  their  own  af- 
lirs,  educate  their  children,  invest  in 
omes  or  income  property    and  other- 
nse  exercise  the  rights  of   American 
itizens.      The  suits,  he  sUtes,  are  in 
axe  form  of  securing  plain,  simple  jus- 
ice,   and  are   technicalities  necessary 
^ure  judgments  for  damages  ac- 
,jng  through  failure  of  the  govem- 
ent  to  Uve  up  to  the  treaties  sign- 
\  by  Indians  and  government  repre- 
iitatives  over  three-quarters  of  a  cen-| 
Itury  ago. 


'i:^^ 
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pECuMBEiJ   27,    1928 


INDIANS  ADVISED 
AGAINST  PAYING 

A    commimicatlon    cormes    with 

the    filgTiQtnrAQ  ^f\f    gPVAy^vJTnHians. 

Including   JoTir^'SRHRervilla   of   Big 

Pine,  but  evidently  written  at  the 
headquarters  of  Frederick  G.  Col- 
lett,  who  has  been  collecting 
funds  from  the  Indians  for  some 
years.  It  is  a  protest  against 
efforts  to  discourage  collection 
of  further  money  from  Indians 
to  prosecute  their  claimjs  against 
the  government  under  the  Lea 
bill,  of  which  all  interested  per- 
sonss,   white   or   Indian,   know. 

An  organization  called  the 
Indian  Defense  Association,  in- 
cluding the  editor  of  Sunset  Mag- 
azine and  others^  recently  issued 
a  circular  the  substance  of  which 
is  that  Indians  are  not  called  on 
to  contribute  money,  and  that 
Indian  claims  will  be  prosecuted 
at  State  expense. 

What  evidence  comes  to  us  in- 
dicates that  the  Indians  will  do 
themselves  no  good  by  giving 
more  money  to  be  handled  by 
Collett  and  his  representatives. 
The  best  proof  of  that  is  found 
in  paragraphs  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Attorney  General  Webb, 
a  copy  of  ^hich  is  sent  us  by  the 
Indian  Defense  Association. 

The  letter  tells  of  a  conference 
between  the  Attorney  General's 
oflftce  and  representatives  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  in- 
cluding F.  G.  Collett.  The  latter 
and  others  were  advised  that 
commencement  of  any  suit  would 
await  the  assembling  Qf  the 
Legislature. 

V/^ebb's      letter,      which      is      ad- 


tion,  continues: 

These  representatives  were  defi- 
nitely advised  that  it  was  my 
imderstanding  that  the  State  of 
California,  through  its  legislative 
department,  proposed  to  provide 
whatever  funds  were  necessary  to 
carry  the  action  authorized  by 
Congress  to  final  determination, 
and  that  it  was  not  my  thought, 
or  the  thought  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  legislature, 
that  any  funds  whatever  for  this 
purpose  would  be  asked  from  the 
Indians  of  the  State,  or  from  any 
other  persons. 

"Also  these  representatives  were 
definitely  informed  that  it  was 
my  view  that  no  moneys  what- 
ever should  be  asked  of  the 
Indians  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
other  persons,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  suit  and  they  were  in- 
formed that  such  was  the  view 
of  the  Governor,  as  I  understood 
it,  and  of  Mr.  Naron,  Director  of 
Finance,  and  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature. 

"My  statements  relative  to 
these  matters  were  so  plain  that 
no  one  in  that  conference  could 
have  misunderstood   me. 

"Though  the  State's  position, 
as  i  understand  it  to  be,  was 
thus  made  definite  and  certain,  I 
have  been  informed  that  since 
that  conference  the  Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation,  through  its  offi- 
cers or  agents,  have  resented 
tothe  Indians  of  the  State  and 
to  other  people  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  action 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  there 
would  be  required  the  raising 
from  the  Indians  and  others,  of 
the   sum   of   $50,000.     This   repre- 


under  date  of  October  8,  1928, 
addressed  by  the  "Indian  Board 
of  Cooperation,  C.  N.  Fisher, 
Secretary-Treasurer,"  directed  "To 
Auxiliary  Officers  and  Members,'' 
That  letter  is  an  urgent  appeal 
for  fimd3  and  the  following  para- 
graph appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1  and  top  of  page  2: 

"'Judging  from  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Indian  people  that 
I  have  met  since  the  passage  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  and 
from  the  Indian  delegates  in 
session  at  their  eighth  annual 
state  convention,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Indians  of  California 
will  make  ready  and  ent^r  the 
court  at  once.  The  auxiliary 
delegates  for  nine  days  recently 
were  in  conference  with  each 
other;  also  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California.  These  dele- 
gates find  that  the  attorneys' 
fees  and  all  of  the  expenses  of 
the  suit  wiU  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Indians  of  California.' 

"These  delegates  did  not  find 
from  their  conference  with  the 
Attorney  General,  or  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  *that  the 
attorney's  fees  and  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  suit  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia.' 

"They  did  not  find  any  such 
expense  would  have  to  be  so  paid, 
rhey  found  it  to  be  the  view  of 
the  Governor  and  myself  that 
the  State  would  asume  the  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses,  and  they 
gamed  from  neither  the  Governor 
nor  myself  any  justification  for 
their  demand  that  the  Indians 
of  California,  or  others,  contribute 
to  a  fund  for  such  purpose.  The 
representation    quoted      in      that 


sentation   is   entirely   untrue.   For  regard  is  not  true. 


the  purposes  of  this  proposed 
action  there  is  no  requirement 
that  $50,000  or  any  sum  of  money 
whatever  at  this  time,  be  raised 
from  private  sources,*  nor  can 
there  arise  hereafter  any  necess- 
ity for  raising  any  sum  of  money 
whatever  from  such  sources,  un- 
less the  legislature  of  1929  de- 
clines to  make  provision  for  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the 
proceeding,  and  whether  the  rais- 
ing of  money  from  private  sources 
to  defray  such  expenses  will  even 
then  be  required  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  after  the  action 
of   the   legislature,   so     I     repeat 


heretofore   made   is   wholly   with- 
out justification. 

"I   have    before   me    what   pur- 
ports   to    be    a    cocm^^f    a    letter, 


"Whether  the  ibidian  Board  of 
Cooperation  needs  funds  I  am 
not  advised,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  does  not  need  funds  for  the 
purposes  indicated  in  its  letter 
to  which  rtference  is  here  made. 
This  opportunity  of  the  Indians 
to  obtain  some  part  of  that 
which  has  been  due  to  them  for 
something  like  three  quarters  of 
a  centure  should  not  be  made 
the  occasion  of  their  exploitation. 

"While  I  have  quoted  but  one 
paragraph  of  this  letter  the  en- 
tire letter  is  evidently  framed 
with  a  purpose  in  view  of  con- 
vincing  those   to  whom  it  is  ad- 


that  the  representation  now  and  6^essed     that   contribution     from 


tltetn  are  urgently  needed,  and 
that  unless  such  contributions  be 
made  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
ol  the  SJtat^  under  Uie  legislation 


referred    to    will    be    jeopardized. 

"Your  duty  to  malre  known  to 
those  from  whom  you  have 
solicited  funds  that  th  funds 
are  not  needed  for  the  purposes 
indicated  in  your  iettej  plainly 
appears,  and  that  neither  the 
Governor  of  the  State  nor  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  has 
at*  any  time  indicated  that  con- 
tributions from  them,  or  from 
any  private  source,  are  required 
or  desired. 

"If  you  have  been  successful  in 
collecting  moneys  In  response  to 
your  letter  such  moneys  will  not 
be  used  in  presenting  the  claims 
of  the  California  Indians  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  Act 
of  the   State  Legislature. 

If  the  legislature  to  assemble  in 
January  1929  does  not  make  an 
appropriation  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  such  proceedings,  it 
will  then  be  determined  Jn  what 
manner  such  expenses  will  be 
met. 

a  trust  that  I  have  made  it 
clear  to  you  that  your  effort*  to 
collect  money,  as  evidenced  by 
your  letter  to  wliich  I  have  re- 
ferred and  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  is  without  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  or  the  Attorney 
General,  but  is  contrary  to  the 
views  of  each. 

Our  local  Indians  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  held  up,  at 
least  until  they  are  rightly  informed 
of  the  use  to  which  the  money 
is  to  be  put.  It  is  clear  from 
what  the  Attorney  General  writes 
that  Indians  are  not  called  on, 
at  this  time,  to  donate  anything 
further  whatsoever  to  aid  their 
claimB. 


\T    /    1     V-20 


ORHIOflBTMN 


Funds  Still  Being  Raised 

To  File  Suit  Against 

Government 

Board    ofCooperation 

Seeks  To  Correct 

Impression 

Denying  th^Tu^T^rk  of  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Cooperation  in  seeK 
ng  compensation  for  the  Indians  of 
California  from  the  Government  ha. 
Len  snven  over.  W.  G.  jV^alker    of 
Friant.  a  director  of  the  board   >es 
terday    declared    that    the   board     • 
sUll    raising    funds    to    finance    .t« 
BUit  asjainst  the  Government. 

Wafker  controverted  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Indian  I>.^f^"«^„^f "' 
elation,  made  up  of  white  P^oPle- to 
the   effect   that     that   organiza^ipn 
had  taken  over  the  work  «n<i;*;^l  '^ 
v.as  no  longer  necessary  for  the    n 
dians  to  raise  any  money.     Tlie  in 
dian  Board  o£  Cooperation  i_^^^°\ 
Kanlzation,    he   explained    jM"^^'^    '» 

made   up   of  '•^P"-«^f"^^*'r,!,.ets   of 
Indians   in  the  various  disUlcts  of 

the  state.  ^    ^,  ^ 

The    difficulty   arose   out    of  ,th« 
fact  that  many  years  ago   the  In 
dians  of     California      ^le"^^.  ^^ 
their  rights  by  .treaties  wh«ch  wer « 
not  ratified   by   the   United   States, 
but  that,  )n   so  lar  as  tne   • 
were   concerned,    deprived   them   of 
'  Their  rights   without  oompensation^ 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  various 
eroups     for     many      years,   it   was 
f[ated    to  obtain  compensation   for 
the    lAdlans      of      this      state,    and 
fnally  P-sldent  Coolidge  s.gned  an 
act  of     Congress  of  May  !»•   "-'• 
granUng   the   Indians   the   r.ght   to 
sue  the  Federal  Government. 

Conferences  were  held  by  the  In- 
dian Board  of  Cooperation  with  At- 
torney General  U.  S.  Webb,  and   It 
wl"    agreed   that    the    state    would 
pro^ec^e  the  suit  -Hh  some  non- 
official  assistance,  but  that,  due  to 
a  Lk  of  state  funds  ^or  such  su  ts 
the   Indian     Board     of  ^^f^^","^ 
would    undertake   to      raise    $30,000 
from  its   12,000  members. 

It  was  subsequent  to  this  that  thn 
Indian  Defense  association  it  ^  as 
^tated  issued  the  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  latter  organization 
had  taken  over  the  work. 

Walker  was  explicit  m  stating  tl  at 
the  board  of  cooperation  is  stm 
carrying  on  its  Program,  and  de- 
clared that  the  work  had  been 
sreatly  hindered  by  the  association  a 

^'^'hTlndian  Board  of  Cooperation 
(Incorporated),  of  3  City  Hall  ave- 
nue.   San    FVancisco     has    sent    the 
following  letter  to  U.  S-  AA  ebb,  at 
torney  general  of  California: 

T^--r  Qir-     We     are  enclosing  to  you   » 

n^^r  rr5aSfzTd'%ff'on  t*o°   Setter    their 
°*we''°."re'"°«lnlzed  under   the     laws     of 

'ot.?.nl^*d.''^US;re^ef  as  may  be^^ 
"ffn/o2r  peoplt  to  become  Self-support,- 

I  SVe'r^^hi^h  a^e  unV^r^ulh  purposes  a. 

f«^s'env\°h"e  °iUM?  Uirsr-tije-ft 

are  Indian  o««"\"H?,"eers  are  Indians, 
members  «n<l  J?^»V„°"  gtatc  conventions 
T»»«'f  ,  ^:i,';'??ii?"ol  indirns  The  majority 
'=?''?hi  dU-ect^s  of  the  Indian  board  of 
?^o^5?a^^"a%  also  Indians^  ,^  ^^,, 
From  this  ne^^spape^  SI    ,^^^^  ^^^   ^^^ 

^t-.'.'y%rdes''witb\be  Indian  Defense  as- 
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Special  Indian  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee Composed  of    W.    G. 
Walker,  Theron  Worth,  Pet- 
er William  and  Ellen  Rabe 


December  12,   1928. 

Editor  Blue  Lake  Avocate,  Blue 
Lake,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  Saturday,  November  24th,  your 
paper  published  a  statement  that  has 
confused  and  mislead  our  people.  The 
Indian  Defense  Association,  which  is 
responsible  for  that  article,  has  not 
at  any  time  rendered  us  any  service 
in  gaining  the  passage  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  Bill,  to  which  it  refers. 
They  now  have  attempted  to  discour- 
age our  people,  and  to  nullify  the 
work  of  our  organization. 

The  Indian  Defense  Association  is 
an  organization  of  white  folks.   The 


auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co- . 
operation  are  Indian  organizations. 
All  of  their  members  and  local  offi- 
cers are  Indians.  Their  delegations  to 
state  conventions  consist  entirely  of  ^ 
Indians.  The  majority  of  the  directors 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
are  also  Indians. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  organ- 
ized efforts  to  better  our  own  condi- 
tions should  be  encouraged,  and  not 
interferred  with,  especially  by  per- 
sons who  have  shown  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  our  rights 
a|id  privileges. 

As  Indians  and  elected  leaders  we 
have  frequently  represented  our  peo- 
ple in  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Several  of  us  have  toured  the  state, 
holding  meetings  with  Indians.     We 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  unusual  pro- 
gress made  since  we   organized   and 
began  to  look  after  our  own  interests. 
At   the   Eighth   annual    state    con- 
vention held  in  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
17th  to  25th,  inclusive,  the  delegates 
after  due  deliberation,     found     that 
certain    money    should    be   raised    m 
order  to  properly  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  of   California 
in  their  Court  of  Claims  suit,  and  for 
other  matters  of  vital     interest     to 

them. 

The  Indian  people  and  friends  of 
the  Indians  should  ignore  the  Indian 
Defense  Association  and  any  other 
person  who  seeks    to    deny    us    the 


but  we   m 


ust  not  wait  foi 
rights   and   privileges     accorded      to  give  us    but  jy;;^^^^  on  them, 
other  people.   We   have  the  right  to  them,  ^f  j^^^^i^^jTour    letter    m    the| 
organize    and    raise    funds    for    such,      ^^^.^^^^/^^  your  paper. 
purposes  as  we  find  to  be  necessary.  ■  next  issue  o l  y 
We  should  do  it.  If  we  fail  to  raise        _^^,, J^^^NdiaN    AUXILIARY 


money 'for  our  organization  work  we.      SPECIAL 
shall  regret  it.     We  must  not  fail.      iCOMMIlii^^-        ^    WALKER 
About    80    years    ago,    the    United  '      *  '^ 


States  government,  under  direction 
of  its  president,  promised  to  pay  for 
our  lands,  and  to  provide  us  with 
homes  and  schools.  The  Indian  people  j 
trusted  the  government  so  much  then  j 
that  they  waited  until  their  claims! 
were  outlawed,  and  it  became  neces-j 
sary  to  get  special  authority  from 
congress  even  to  present  our  claims 
to  the  United  States  courts.  We  have 
but  a  short  time  in  which  to  sue  the 
government  now.  We  must  not  be 
caught  napping  again. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  their  last 
convention,  found  that     they     must 
eventually  pay  for  attorney  fees  and 
the  cost  of  their  suit.  They  therefore 
decided  that  it  would  be  bad  business 
to  wait;  that  they  should  raise  money 
not  only  for  their  general  organiza- 
tion work,  but  also  an  amount  suffi-  [ 
cient  to  take   care   of  any  court  or: 
legal  expenses  that  might  be  neces-; 
sary.  To  that  end,  they  carefully  pre- 1 
pared  a  budget,  and  have  asked  each 
auxiliary  to  raise  its  share.  We  should  j 
be  grateful  for  any  help     that     thej 
state,  county  or  federal  governments, 
or   any    of    our   white    friends,    may 
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A  meeting  of  the  lo(fal  auxiliary 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  church 
at  the  Indian  vilhige  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, October  30  at  7  o'clock  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers, 
it  was  anuotinced  today  by  W.  J^ 
Conway,  president  of  the  aux 
lliary. 

At    this    meeting    a    report    will 
be  made  by  the  auxiliary  treasurer 
on    money    received    and    proposed 
amendments    to    the    by-laws    will^ 
be   discussed. 

It  is  expected  that  several 
visitors  fron?  other  parts  of  Cali-. 
fornia  will  be  present,  among  I 
tftiem  F.  G.  Collett,  executive  rep- 
resentative of  the  Indian  Board 
of    Co-operation. 
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THERON  WORTH 
PETER   WILLIAMS 
ELLEN   RABE. 
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ANS  COURT 


SSUIT 


:ONVEXTIOJ^JUST!^  ENDED  —  TO  I 
PRESS  CLAIMS  FOR  A  SETTLE- 
MENT. 


The   yearly   convention    of  the   In- 
dian  delegates  has  ended.     It  lasted 
nine    days     and     was     attended     by 
twelve  delegates  and  fifteen  visiting 
delegates.    The  delegates  represented 
more  than  twelve  thousand  California 
Indians  who  are  organized  into  aux- 
iliaries to  the  Indian   Board   of  Co- 
operation.   A  great  deal  was  accom- 
plished   and   the  delegates   returned 
to   tell   their   people   about   tlie   pro- 
gress made  in  their  battle  for  justice. 
In  1861-52,  certain  treaties  were  ne- 
gotiated  between    th«   United   States 
Government  and   the   California   In- 
dians.   The  Government  was  to  eom- 
|pensate    the    California    Indians    for 
certain    California    lands.     The    In- 
dians   carried    out    their    agreement, 
but  for  some  reason,  the  Government 
deferred    action.     Thus   the    Indians 
lost  their  4ands  and  received  no  com- 
pensation. 

Naturally,  the  Indians  were  dissat- 
isfied. The  majority  faced  a  problem 
— that  of  existence.  This  condition 
has  continued  ever  since.  But  dur- 
ing the  interim  the  Indiana  decided 
to  better  their  condition,  and  in  1920 
organized  themselves  into  auxiliaries 
to  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
with  headq-uarters  in  San  Francisco. 
A  battle  was  begun  to  gain  permis- 
sion from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  sue  the  Government  for  the 
fulfillment  of  treaty  promises  made 
in  the  years  of  1851  and  1852.  After 
eight  years  of  pleading,  Congress  has 
given  them  that  right.  The  Indians 
through  their  organized  efforts  have 
accomplished  much  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  homes  and  con- 
ditions in  general. 

The  most  important  accomplish- 
ment, however,  is  the  final  passage 
of  the  California  Court  of  Claims 
Bill.  Now  the  Indians  have  ian  op- 
portunity to  get  a  just  settlement  for 
the  lands  and  other  pay  promised 
them  in  the  18  treaties. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  491,  contains  some 
very  interesting  provisions.  For  in- 
stance, Section  3  of  the  bill  reads: 
"If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted 
to  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equit- 
able rights  therein,  notwithstanding 
lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limita- 
tion or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim 
or  claims  have  not  been  presented  to 
any  other  tribunal,  including  the 
commission  created  by  the  Act  of 
March,  1851." 

Further,  "That  any  decree  for  said 
Indians  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  just  value  of  the  compensa- 
tion provided  or  proposed  for  the  In- 
dians in  those  18  unratified  treaties, 
including  the  lands  described  herein 
at  $1.25  per  acre." 

By  checking  back  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  treaties  promised 
the  California  Indians  something  like 
7,500,000  acres  of  land;  about  $1,800,- 
000  in  sundry  goods;  and  school 
buildings  and  instructors  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  California  Indians. 

The  Indian  delegates  interviewed 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor 
and  other  State  officials,  who  have 
agreed  to  help  the  Indians  to  get  in- 
to court  and  to  gain  a  just  settlement 
of  their  claims.  The  Indians  will  oify 
the  expenses  of  the  suit  and>ftor- 
neys'  fees. 
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Indiems  Claim 
Right  To  Press 
Own  Claims 

California     Organization     De- 
plores  Interference   Of 
Outside  Agencies 

Editor  oC  Ijie  Bfe-^ir:  The  In- 
dian Defense  AssociA|ion  has  re- 
cently tau^d  ^  be  puV)Iished   in  a 

lumhn  of  California  papers  a 
statement  that  has  confused  and 
I  misled  our  people.  That  association 
has  not  at  any  time  rendered  us 
any  service  to  gain  the  passage  of 
Ithe  court  of  claims  bill  to  which 
pt  refers.  They  now  have  attempted 
to  discourage  our  people,  and  to 
nullify  the  work  of  our  organiza- 
Ition. 

The  Indian  Defense  Association 
IS  an  organization  of  white  folks, 
'he  auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board 
►f  Co-operation  are  Indian  organi- 
sations. All  of  their  members  and 
local  officers  are  Indians.  Their 
ielegations  to  state  conventions 
;onsist  entirely  of  Indians.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  the  In- 
ilan  Board  of  Co-operation  are 
Jso  Indians. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  or- 
ganized efforts  to  better  our  own 
jonditions  should  be  encouraged, 
tnd  not  interferred  with,  especial- 
ly by  persons  who  have  shown 
hemselves  entirely  out  of  sympa- 
:hy  with  our  rights  and  privileges. 

As   Indians,   and    elected   leaders, 
^e  have  frequently  represented  our 
>eople  in  convention   in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Several    of    us    have    toured 
:he  state,  holding  meeting  with  In- 
Idians.    We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
(unnsiial    progress    made    since    we 
forganizcd  and  began  to  look  after 
lour  own  interests. 

At  the  eighth  annual  state  con- 
Ivention,  held  in  San  Francisco 
September  17th  to  25th  inclusive, 
the  delegates,  after  due  considera- 
tion, found  that  certain  money 
should  be  raised  in  order  to  prop- 
erly look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  of  California  in  their 
court  of  claims  suit,  and  for  other 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  them. 

The  Indian  people,  and  friends  of 
the  Indians,  should  ignore  the  In- 
dian Defense  Association,  and  any 
other  persons  who  w^ould  seek  to 
deny  us  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  to  other  people.  We  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  raise 
funds  for  such  purposes  as  we  find 
to  be  necessary.  We  should  do  it. 
If  we  fail  to  raise  money  for  our 
organization  work,  we  shall  regret 
it.    We  must  not  fail. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  the  United 
States  Government,  under  direction 
of  its  president,  promised  to  pay 
us  for  our  lands,  and  to  provide  us 
with  homes  and  schools.  The  In- 
dian people  trusted  the  government 
so  much  then  that  they  waited 
until  their  claims  were  outlav»'ed, 
j^nd  i1  brrpme  necessary  to  get  spe- 
cial authority  from  congress  even 
to  present  our  claims  to  the  United 
States  courts.  We  have  but  a  short 
time  in  which  to  sue  the  govern- 
ment now.  We  must  not  be  caught 
napping  again. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  their  last 
convention,  found  that  they  must 
eventually  pay  for  attorney  fees 
and  cost  of  their  suit.  They  there- 
fore decided  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  to  wait — that  they  should 
raise  money  not  only  for  their  gen- 
eral organization  work,  but  also  an 
amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
any  court  or  l^gal  expenses  that 
might  be  neces.sary.  To  that  end, 
they  carefully  prepared  a  budget, 
and  have  a'uked  each  auxiliary  to 
raise  its  share.  We  should  be 
grateful  for  any  help  that  the  state, 
county    or    federal    government,    or 


anv  of  our  white  friends  may  give 
us,  but  we  must  not  wait  for  them, 
nor  be  dependent  on  them. 

Yours  trulv, 
SPECIAL     INDIAN     AUXILIARY 
COMMITTEE. 

W.  G.   Walker. 
Theon     Worth, 
Peter  Williams, 
Ellen  Rabe. 
San  Francisco^  De< 
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INDIAN  BOARD 
ANSWERS  DE  Y. 
ELKUS'  LETTER 

Why    The    Int^&ns     ShouU 

Keep  up  Their  Organization 

And  Fight  For  Their  Rights 

Before  Congress 


'**  '£!r*^  ^^  ^  shiutle-cock  between  I  zalion  and  money.  They  now  have  that] 
thaJWwal  and  State  authorities  and  lonK-coveted  chance.  They  will  never 
to  acjt  for  snr]  on  the  r  own  behalf.  For  have  another.  If  their  own  peop'e  are 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Califor-)  misled  in'o  belieWn-  that  they   do  not 
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San  Francisco.  Dec.  1,  1928. 
EJitor  B:u  ?  Lake  Advocate. 
Blue  Lake.  Calif. 

De-.r   Si ::-My    attention    has   b  en 
CHlled  to  an  article    appearing    in    the 
Saturday.    November    24th/   issue     of 
your   pape-,  slgrned  by^Chas.  De  Y.  EI- 
Kus.    The  article  purports   to   be   ans- 
wera  mad.*  by  the  \t*orney  General    to 
Iquestions  asked  by  the  Indian    Defense 
JAasodation,  relative  to  the  Ca  ifornia 
Indians'  Court  of  Claims  Bill. 

The  article,  judginij  from   the  ques- 
tions  propounded  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erat  carries   a    wrong  and   misleading 
impression.    This  was  done  either  m  A- 
iciouly.  or  with  a   lack   of  knowle  fge 
concerning  the  Indians  and  their  Court 
of  Claims  Bin.     If  such   erroneous   ad- 
vice  is  foHowed,  it  will  p  event  the  In. 
dian  people  of  California   from   having 
any  part  or  knowledge  as   to   the   coi- 
duct  and  pro^rt  as  of  a  settlement    tnat 

lias  been  authoriz-d   by   the   Caurt   of 
Claims  Bill. 

In  tl)e  first  place,  Mr.  ESkus  and   the 
I  Indian  Defense   AsaxUtTdn    have    al- 
ways opposed  the  bill,  and  by  counter- 
proposals and   other  methods  worked 
against  \%%    passage.    They    have  fre- 
quentiy  8ou<?ht,  through  their  repreaen- 
.^ative.  to  confuse    the    Indian    people, 
and  to  bring  to  naught  work  done   by 
)  ^i<i  Indians  in  their  own  interest.    The 
A  \rticle  referred  to  is  evidently   for   the 
rpose  of  rendering  •  the    Indiana    in^ 
aetive  in  the ir  own  intirest,  until  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  participate  in   the 
work  to  be  done  in  g^iiqing  a  just  set- 
tlement of  th^ir  claims  Which  grow  out 
of  eighteen  treaties  made  with  the  In- 
Jjians  of  California  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
isrnment  in  1851  and  18$5v 

The  Attorney  Genewrl,  ar^   ever>one 
else  who  has  read  the  Cowrt'of   Claima 
Bill  intelligently,  know  that  the  bill  baa 
not  made  any    provisions   for   attorney 
fees.     They  also  know  (hat   the   State 
of  California    has    never   Intended    to 
more  than  advance  the  expens  s,    and 
that  the  expenses   would   be   a  change 
against  the  money  ol  the  Indians.  From 
the  hearings  had  last  year,    and    uctioo 
taken  by  the  Sate   Legislature,    it   is 
more  than  clear  that  the  state  never  in- 
tended  to  be  out  of  p^ocket   a-y  money 
on  account  of  th  s  Indian  suij 


nia,  the  Indians  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their    claims    to    the    Federal 
courts    for    an    equitable    settlement. 
That  chance    was    imtia^ed    and    won 
3oldj|c^a.a^  result  of  their   money,    and 
the  work  of  their  own  chosen  represen- 
tatives.    Nothing  more  foulish  or  disas- 
trous could  be  thought  of  than    for  the 
Indians  to  become  too  trusting  at  thi?, 
:he  most  important  time  in    the  v/hole 
listory  of  their  struggle  to gan  justice. 

I   The  auxiliary   convention    abo re    re- 
ferred to,    consisted    only    of    Indians, 
ivhohad   been    elected    by    their    own 
people.     At  their  convention,   they  saw 
clearly  that  they  mubt   eventually   pay 
all  of  the  money  needed  for  legal   fees 
and  other  expenses,  snd  that  it   would 
be  much  to  their  interest  for   them"  to 
pay  the  money   in    the    first    instance, 
and  thereby  be  in  a  better   poiiiion    to 
look  after  their    own    interests.     They 
adopted  a  budget  to  conduct  work    for 
the  benefit  of  their  people   throughout 
the  state.     The  expense i  a  id   fees    for 
the  Court  of  Claims  suit  are  only  items 
in  that  budget. 

The  Indians'   right  to  organize   and 
protect  his  own  interests  is  equal  to  the 

of  any  other  group  of  people  in 
ntire  State  of  California.  The  In. 
people  throi^h  their   organization 

chosen    to    avail    themselves    of 

rights,  and  should  do  go.  They 
waited  77  years  for  an  opportunity 

sent  their  claims  to  a  court  of 
e.     The  right  has  been  brought  to 


have  to  ccnlribute,  and  no  one  doss 
contribute,  then  they  have  abandoned 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  mercy 
of  others.  If  they  do  contribute,  th^n 
their  own  organization  can  func:i>n, 
and  their  wishes  will  be  carried  out 
fully  and  satisfactorily. 

While  it  is  true    thit    the    Court    of 
Claims  Bill  provides  for   no  p:-r  capita 
payment,  in  is  also  true    that   the   Con- 
gress that  parsed  this  bill  was  not  com- 
petent to  determine    h  ;W    the    money 
won  should  be  divided.      The   Congress^ 
that  passed  the  Court    of    ClSims    Bill 
automaiically  dies    on    March    4th,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  1929.    The  present  ] 
Congress  cannot   bind    the    nexc    Con 
gross.     Besides,  aj;,4;tce5eiit  there   are 
no  moneys    to    be    divided.     Tha^^fiTst 
thing  is  to  bring  suit,  and   have   estab- 
lished by    court   decision    the    amount 
that  is  due  the  Ind-ans    of    California/' 
Under  the  Court   of   Claims    Bill,    the 
amount  will  be  placed   in    the    United 
States  Treasu-y  for    future   action    by 
Congress.     Th§  Congress  then    in    ses- 
sion, in  order  to  dispose  of  the   money, 
will  have  to  pass  an  appropriation   act. 
In  that  act  it  w  11  then  determine  how 
the  money  shall  be  us#d, 

The  policy  of  ('ongre?s  in  many  cases 
has  been  to  make  a  prorata  disposition 
of  Indian  m,  neys,  as  instanced  in  the 
Oregon  and  other  Indian  appropria- 
tions. The  Indians  of  Cal'fornia  claim 
their  right  to  like  treatment,  "and  will, 


when  the  proper  time  comei,  ask   Con- 
at  last  through  their  own  organi- 1  gress  to  make  a  per    capita    payment. 


Keep  up  Their  Organization 

And  Fight  For  Their  Rights 

Before  Congress 


1 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  1,  1928. 
EJitor  B*u?  Lake  Advocate. 
Blue  Lake,  Cahf. 

De'.r  Si  :-My  attention  has  b  en 
{called  to  an  article  Appearing  in  the 
!aturday,  November  24th,  issue  of 
your  pape-,  sig^ned  by*Chas.  De  Y.  El- 
kus.  The  article  purports  to  be  ans- 
wers mad  J  by  ths  \t*orney  General  to 
[questions  asked  by  the  Indian  Defense 
JAssoriation,  relative  t)  the  Ca  ifornia 
[Indians'  Court  of  Claims  BiU. 

The  article,  judging  from  the  ques- 
tions propounded  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral^ carries  a  wrong  and  misleading 
impression.  This  was  done  either  m  4- 
iciou-ly,  or  with  a  lack  of  knowle  Ige 
concerning  the  Indians  and  their  Coj  t 
of  Claims  Bill.     If  such   erroneous   ad- 


Uki^jf^^^Sil  and  State  authorities  and 
to  adt  for  and  on  the'r  own  behalf.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Indians  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  claims  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  an  equitable  settlement. 
That  chance  was  inttia^ed  and  won 
Bolelv  aa.^  result  of  their  money,  and 
the  work  of  their  own  chosen  represen- 
tatives. Nothing  more  foolish  or  disas- 
trous could  be  thought  of  than  for  the 
Indians  to  become  too  trusting  at  tbi?, 
he  most  important  time  in  the  v/hole 
istory  of  their  strug;^le  to gan  justice. 

I  The  auxiliary  convention  abore  re- 
ferred to,  consisted  only  of  Indians, 
ivho  had   been    elected    by    their    own 


long-coveted  chance.  They  will  never 
have  another.  If  their  own  people  are 
misled  into  belie vin;j  that  they  do  not 
have  to  contribute,  and  no  one  does 
contribute,  then  they  have  aband  ;ned 
their  rights  and  priv:ieges  to  the  mercy 
of  others.  If  they  do  contribute,  th^n 
their  own  crganizatioii  can  funcion, 
and  their  wishes  will  be  carried  out 
fuliv  and  satisfactorily. 

While  it  is  true  thU  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bil  provides  for  no  p  r  capita 
payment,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Ccn-j 
grtss  that  pa  seJ  this  bill  was  not  com- 
petent to  determine  h  ;W  the  money 
won  should  be  divided.  The  .  Congress^ 
that  passed  the  Court    of    Claims    Bill 


clearly  that  they  mu^t  eventually  pay 
i\\  of  the  money  needed  for  legal  fees 
ind  other  expenses,  end  that  it  would 
be  much  to  their  interest  for  them"  to 
pay  the  money   in    the    first    instance. 


vice  is  followed,  it  will  p  event  the  In-  ^„^  thereby  be  in  a  better  posiiion  to 
dian  people  of  California  from  having  ^^^^  ^f^^^  ^j^ejj.  q^^  interests.  They 
any  part  or  knowleJge  as  to  the  coi-  adopted  a  budget  to  conduct  work  for 
I  duct  and  pro^ri  88  of  a  settlement  tnat  the  benefit  of  their  people  throughout 
has  been  authoriz-rrd  by  the  Court  of  the  state.  The  expenses  and  fees  for 
Claims  Bill  the  Court  of  Claims  suit  are  only  items 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Elkus  and  the  jj^  that  budget. 
Indian  Defense  Ass xiatron  have  al« 
ways  oppjsed  (lie  bill,  and  by  counter- 
iProposals  and  other  methods  worked 
gainst  iU  passage.  They  have  fre- 
[uent^y  soui^ht,  through  their  represen- 
tative, to  confuse    the    Iifdian    people. 


id  to  bring  to  naught  wjrk  done   by 
id  Indiana  in  their  own  interest.    The 
rticle  referred  to  is  evidefitly   for   the 
irpose  of  rendering  '  the    Indiana    in- 
active in  their  own  inti'rest,  until  it  is 
late  for  them  to  participate  in   the 
rork  to  be  done  in  gaining  a  just  set- 
^ment  of  thtir  claims  >Xrhich  grow  out 
►f  eighteen  treaties  made  with  the   In- 
iians  of  California  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
^rnment  in  1851  and  1H55«    ^^ 
The  Attorney  Genewtl,  and   everyone 
lelse  who  has  read  the  Cowrt'of   Claims 
Bill  intelligently,  know  that  the  bill  has 
I  not  made  any    provisions   for   attorney 
fees.     They  also  know  that   the   State 
of  Calif(»rrjia    has    never    intended    to 
more  than  advance  the  expens  'S,   and 
that  the  expenses   would   be   a  change 
against  the  money  oi  the  Indians.  From 
the  hearings  had  last  year,    and    action 
taken  by  the  Sate   Legislature,    it   is 
more  than  clear  that  the  state  never  in- 
tended to  be  out  of  pocket   a-y  money 
on  account  of  this  Indian  suit. 

Beside?,  the  State  has  not  yet    made 
an  appropriation  f  r  either  the  expenses 
or  legal  fees.     In  the  event    it   should 
make    an    appropriation,     the    money 
would  not  become  available  until  July, 
1929.    The  Indians,  under  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  are  allowed  but  three  years 
in  which  to  begin  suit.     More  than  one- 
sixth  of  that  time   has    already    gone. 
The  Indian  people  cannot  afford  to   de- 
lay their  preparations,  nor  fail  to  have 
the  attorneys  of  their  own  choice  work 
on  the  case.  •      • 

At  the  time  of  the  Eighth  Annual 
State  Convenlion  of  the  Indian  Dele- 
giites  held  in  San  Frant-isco.  Septem- 
ber 17th  to  25th  inclusive,  the  d.  legates 
had  a  conference  with  the  Attorney 
General  which  lasted  about  two  hours. 
The  Attorney  General  expressed  his  in- 
terest and  belief  that  the  state  would 
supply  some  money  for  the  suit.  Mr. 
Thompson,  one  of  the  delegates,  asked 

him: 

**Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 

to  have  money  on  hand  for   our    attor- 

neys? 

In  reply,  the  Attorney  Gemral   said: 

•*I  think  it  quite  likely,    Mr.  Thomp- 

Ison,  that  you  would    v;ant    the    peeple 

who  have  been  working    with    yon    to 

still  act.     You  might  come  to  that  con- 

chi-ion.     But  I  assume  X3fie  responsibil- 

|ity  of  employing  attol^n.ys.    I    laVe    it 

(QoaliriuHi  on  pa^je- three) 


people.     At  their  convention,   they  saw  j  automatically   dies    on    March    4th,  at 

twelve  o'clock  nojn,  1929.  The  present 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  nexc  Con  ; 
gross.  Besides,  at  present  there  are 
no  moneys  to  be  divid^^d.  Thj  fi.st 
thing  is"t7bHng^suit,  and  have  estab- 
lished by  court  decision  the  amount 
that  is  due  the  Ind-ans  of  California/ 
Under  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  the 
amount  will  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  future  action  by 
Congress.  The  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  money, 
will  have  to  pass  an  appropriation  act. 
In  that  act  it  w  11  then  determine  how 
the  money  shall  be  us^d, 

The  policy  of  C'ongre?s  in  many  cases 
has  been  to  make  a  prorata  dispoaition 
of  Indian  m  neys,  as  instanced  in  the 
Oregon  and  other  Indian  appropria- 
tions. The  Indians  of  Cal'fornia  claim 
their  right  to  like  treatment,  and  will, 
when  the  proper  time  come  a,  ask  Con- 
gress to  ma\e  a  per    capita    payment. 


The  Indians'    right   to  organize   and 

protect  his  own  interests  is  equal  to  the 

of  any  other  group  of  people   in 

ntire  State  of  California.    The  In.- 

people  through  their   organization 

chosen    to    avail    themselves    of 

rights,  and  should   do   so.     They 

waited  77  years  for  an  opportunity 

sent  their  claims  to   a    court    of 

e.     The  right  has  been  brought  to 

at  last  through  their  own  organi- 
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that  the  money  in  some  way  will  be 
provided,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
them  that  assurance.     Whether  or 

[money  should  be  provided,  you  say  that 
lycu  are  willing  to  do  that;  and  you 
|should  bold  yourself  ready.    Hold  your- 

ielf  in  readiness  to  contribute  within  a 
asonable  time." 

The  Attorney  General  also  acknow- 
ledged to  the  Indian  people  that  no  pro- 

risions  of  any  sort  had  been   made   for 
legal  fees,  either  by  the  State  or   Fed- 
|eral  government. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  under- 
Istand  the  situation  we  will  advise  that 
the  Indians  of  California  are  organized 
[into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation,  with  a  membership  of 
about  12,000.  The  board,  under  the 
laws  of  California,  has  eleven  direct- 
ors, the  majority,  six,  of  that  number 
are  Indians. 

The  Indian  Defense  Association  con- 
sists of  white  folks,  and  is  officered  en- 
tirely by  them.  The  Indians  are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  them 


BOt  for 


to  refuse  to  I  e  a  shuttle-cock  betweenf 
and  State  authorities  and 
Ki  on  the'r  own  behalf.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Indians  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  claims  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  an  equitable  settlement. 
That  chance  was  iaitia^ed  and  won 
solelv  a*-»  iresult  of  their  money,  and 
the  work  of  their  own  chosen  represen- 
tatives. Nothing  more  foulish  or  disas- 
trous could  be  thought  of  than  for  the 
Indians  to  become  too  trusting  at  tbi?, 
the  most  important  time  in  the  v/hole 
history  of  their  struggle  to gan  justice. 

The  auxiliary  convention  abore  re- 
ferred to,  consisted  only  of  Indians, 
who  had  been  elected  by  their  own 
people.  At  their  convention,  they  saw 
clearly  that  they  mutt  eventually  pay 
all  of  the  money  needed  for  legal  fees 
and  other  expenses,  end  that  it  would 
be  much  to  their  interest  for  them'  lo 
pay  the  money  in  the  first  instance, 
and  thereby  be  in  a  better  position  to 
look  after  their  own  interests.  They 
adopted  a  budget  to  conduct  work  for 
the  benefit  of  their  people  throughout 
the  state.  The  expense?  and  fees  for 
the  Court  of  Claims  suit  are  only  items 
in  that  budget. 

The  Indians'  right  to  organize  and 
protect  his  own  interests  is  equal  to  the 
right  of  any  other  group  of  people  in 
the  entire  State  of  California.  The  In- 
dian people  through  their  organization 
have  chosen  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  rights,  and  should  do  so.  They 
have  waited  77  years  for  an  opportunity 
0  present  th^ir  claims  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  right  has  been  brought  to 
them  at  last  through  their  own  organi- 


Preceding  Frame 


zation  and  money.  They  now  have  that 
long-coveted  chance.  They  will  never 
have  another.  If  their  own  people  are 
misled  into  believing  that  they  do  not 
have  to  contribute,  and  no  one  does 
contribute,  then  they  have  aband .ned 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  mercy 
of  others.  If  they  do  contribute,  th^n 
their  own  organization  can  funcion, 
and  their  wi8he3  will  be  carried  out 
fully  and  satisfactorily. 

While  it  is  true  th'it  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bill  provides  for  no  p?r  capita 
payment,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Ccn 
gress  that  pa-sed  this  bill  was  not  com-, 
petent  to  determine  h  ;W  the  money 
won  should  be  divided.  The  ,  Congress 
that  passed  the  Court  of  Clilims  Bill 
automatically  dies  oa  March  4th,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  T.929.  The  present 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  next  Con 
gross.  Besides,  at  n^QSLent  there  are 
no  moneys  to  be  dividt^d.  Ths  fi^st 
thing  is  to  bring  suit,  and  have  estab- 
lished by  court  decision  the  amount 
that  is  due  the  Ind-ans  of  California.' 
Under  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  the 
amount  will  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  Treasu'-y  for  future  action  by 
Congress.  Th^  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  money, 
will  have  to  pass  an  appropriation  act. 
In  that  act  it  w  11  then  determine  how 
the  money  shall  be  us§d, 

The  policy  of  (^ongre?s  in  many  cases 
has  been  to  make  a  prorata  dispoaition 
of  Indian  m  neys,  as  instanced  in  the 
Oregon  and  other  Indian  appropria- 
tions. The  Indians  of  Cal-fornia  claim 
th^ir  right  to  like  treatment,  and  will, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  ask  Con- 
gress to  ma  A  e  a  per    capita    payment. 


FRESNO.  CAurF.    BEE  ^, 

^iOV.  10,  1929  /^ 

Vailey  Indians 
neing  Advised  On 
Status    Of    Suitl 


>n  the  s^aVife  or  tnb 
lia  Indians   aeainsl 


Reports  on  the  s|a|]^  of  thfc  suit 
of  Califcrnia  Indians  against  the 
government  in  which  thej"  are] 
seeking  to  recover  $12,800,000,  to- 
gether with  reports  on  the  recent 
Indian  convention  in  San  Francis- 
co are  being  made  in  a  series,  of 
meetings  now  under  way  bv  W.  G. 
Walker  of  Friant  and  Frederick 
George  CoUfifct  of  San  Francisco. 
Walker  is  local  representative  and 
a  director  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  Inc.,  while  Collett  is 
executive  representative  of  the 
same  organization. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  m^et-i 
inf?s  was  held  in  Friant  Friday 
night.  Last  night  Walker  and  Col- 
lett reported  to  Indians  at  Auber- 
ry,  while  at  one  o'clock  this  after- 
noon they  are  scheduled  to  speak 
at  a  meeting  of  North  Fork.  Mon- 
day afternoon  they  will  appear  at 
Coarse  Gold,  Tuesday  at  Mari- 
posa, Wednesday  at  Sycamore, 
Thursday  at  Dunlap  and  Friday  at 
Lemocre.  j 

The  suit  of  the  Indians,  accord- 
ing to  Walker,  is  for  8.800,000  acres 
of  land,  taken  over,  at  a  price  set 
at  $1.25  per  acre.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained by  both  Walker  and  Col- 
lett that  attorneys  representing 
the  California  lodfans  in  the  court 
of  claims  in  wHich  the  suit  is  be- 
ing pressed  are  appearing  as 
friends  or  the  Indians  and  not  as 
intervefiors. 
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TftPRESS  SUIT 

300  Delegates  Yvm  Supcrioi 

'California   Attend   Big 

Shasta  Pow-wow 

REDDING  (Shasta  Co.),  July 
S.-Indians  of  Superior  California 
held  a  big  powwow  Saturday  in 
their  hall  on  SUllwatcr.  Three 
hundred  attended,  delegates  to  the 
assemblage  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation  coming  from  various 
northern  counties.  A  collection  was 
taKen* 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  bv 
C.  R.  Padilla,  a  delegate  froni  t.1 
Dorado  County,  that  Attorney  G#n- 
eral  Webb  would  file  the  projected 
suit  against  the  government  al- 
lowed by  the  Lee  Court  of  Claim:. 
Bill  in  two  weeks. 

Pad  ilia's  employment  of  three  at- 
torneys in  San  Francisco  to  looic 
after  ^the  Indians'  interests  was  ap- 
proved. 


BLUE  LAKE  CAL.  ADVOCATE 

OCT.  IQ,  1929 


REbD?Na  CALir. 
COURIER  FREE  PRESS 

JULY  6,  192g 


\Indian  Board 

Names  Delegates 


A  conference  of  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  for  dis- 
trict  No.    1,    which   comprises   Hum- 
boldt, Del  Norte  and  Siskiyou  coun- 
ties, was  held  at  the  Civic  Center  last 
Saturday   afternoon,   mainly   for  the  • 
purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  j 
annual    convention,    which    convenes] 
in  San  Francisco  on  October  28.  Pete 
Williams  of  Requa,  president  of  the 
'district,   presided   at     the     meeting. 
Theron  Worth  of  Dows  Prairie  and 
Ray  E.  White  of  Salyer,  were  elected 
as  the  delegates.  Mrs.   Charles  Bea- 
ver of  Hoopa  Auxiliary  was  among 
those  present.  Talks  were  given  re- 
gardkig  the  court  of  claims  bill. 


[ndians  Had  Powwow 
Jn  Stillwater  Hall 

Indians    ^f    the    northern    part    of 

le    state    had    a    big    powwow    on 

the  Fourth  and  the  day  following 
in  their  assembly  hall  on  Stillwater. 
Three  hundred  attended.  It  was 
really,  a  meeting  of  the  Indian 
board   of  cooperation. 

C.  R.  Padilla,  a  delegate  from 
Eldorado  county,  stated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  Attorney  General  Webb 
will  bring  the  suit  against  the  gov- 
ernment  allowed  by  the  Lree  bill  in 
two  weeks.  Padilla's  action  in  re- 
taining three  attorneys  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  look  after  the  interests  of| 
iJa^  Indians  was  approved. 

Another   powwow   will    be    held    in 
October. 


^AtfltNOT^M.   O.  a 
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IConiniittee  Favorable 
To  Indian  Measures 

[One  Bill  Would  Authorize  Suits 
For  Those  in  California 

iPoT-^"^  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Califorma  would  be  authorized  to  brin^ 

IfhllV^'  ^r;'  ?^  ^^^^"^^  ««  behalf  of  i 
the  Indians  of  California  under  the  pro- 

tativp'r"'  ^n"  ^?-  ?-o^^^>  ^y  Represen. 

wh  Jh  ^r  I?'"'-  '  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^'  Calif., 
hvhich  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  just  voted  to  report  favorably 

Ijnder  the  terms  of  the  bill  all  claims 
)!  whatsoever  nature,  which  the  Indians  of 
California  may  have  against  the  United 
[Mates  by  reason  of  lands  taken  from 
khem  by  the  United  States,  without  co^ 
Ipensation,  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court 
lot  Claims  by  the  Attorney  General      It 

''ifl^^^u  '2  ^^^   Committee   that 'this 
would  be  the  first  time  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  of  any  State  would  be  authorized  to 
P^!f*  in  behalf  of  American  Indians. 
■     Otiier  bills  voted  to  be  reported  out  bv 
:ne  Committee  are: 

H.    R.    5574,    by    Representative    Hill 
(Dem.)     of   Waterville,   Wash.,   "author- 

h^'"^  r^o  r^^''  ^"^P^J^'^"^  and  the  Lower 
U  end  O  Reillo  or  Lower  Kalispell  Tribes 
lor  Bands  of  Lidains  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, or  aiiy  of  ihem,  to  present  the'r 
[claiins  to  tht'  Court  of  Claims." 

H  R  r,8(>2,  by  Uepre5;<.ntativo  William- 
Ifon  (Rep.),  or  Rapid  City,  S.  I).,  -Au- 
thorizmg  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  investigate,  hear,  and  de- 
termine the  claims  of  individual  mem- 
bers   of    the     Sioux    Tribe    of    Indians 


DEC.  2,  W2^ 


^^^'P^  T^  GX>  TO 

CISCa  Beo,  II 
«-conl  trial  of  ii>( 
.on  Vtese  guilt  orl 


fAL  DECEMBER  21  i 

erick  G.  Con'ff 'A  U--- 


.  l^ry  disagreed  se&"weeks^lto* 
--  a"f|fcgS5|--^  Who   is 


'  ?Pi"f  o**"'^^'     ^""ds     or    against     the 
United   States";  «>s«>"ii't    tne 

/D^'  "?■  H^^^'  ^^'  Representative  Leavitt 
(Rep.),  ot  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  chaiman 
of  the  Committee,  "for  the  relief  of  the 
AiAimhoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians"; 

H.  R.   11582,  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  "to  au- 

thonze   the   cancellation   of  the   balance 

[  due   on    a    reimbursable    agreement   for 

I  Indian's";  "^    '""'"    ''    ''''^''^    ^^^'^^^ 

an^Ar^"  i"'^n'  ""T  ^^'^  ^^^^'"'  "'»  ^mend 
an  Act  to  alloc  lands  to  children  on  the 

Crew  Reservation,  Montana"- 

H.  R.  11629   by  Mr.  Leavitt!  "to  amend 

the  proviso  of  the  Act  approved  August 

24,  1912,  with  reference  to  educational 

leave  to  employes  of  the  Indian   Serv- 


ice   , 

H.  R.  10042,  by  Representative  Evans 
(Dem),  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  "to  provide 
for  the  addition  of  the  names  of  cer- 
tain  persons  to  the  final  roll  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
non,  Montana'*; 

II.  R.  11471^  by  Representative  Mor- 
row (Dem.),  of  Raton,  Now  Mex  **to 
reserve  certain  lands  on  the  public  do 
main  in  Valencia  County,  New  Mex  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Acoma  Pueblo 
Indians." 
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Indians    from    all    parts    of    Cali- 
fornia will  asserabm^fti   San   Fran- 
I Cisco   Monday,   October  14,   to   dis- 
cuss   progress    of    the    .suit    of    th. 
I  California  red  men  on   their  claims 
Ifor    lands    taken    under    treatieis    in 
the  early  history  af  the  state.   The 
suits    are    to   be   p^rosecuted    by   the 
jstate  attorney  general  in  the  court 
of    claims     at     Washington,     under 
special   legislation  enacted    by  con- 
gress.     The    Indians    will    also    dis- 
'cuss    means   of   hastening   the    liti- 
gat  ion   in   order  that  an   early   set- 
tlement  and    payment   may    be   ar- 
rived at. 


Mm 
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INDIAN  BOARD  SCORES 
ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITY 


i.*»^ 


Editor,  The  Republican 
Dear    Sir: 

The  Indian  Defense  Association 
has  recently  caused  to  be  published 
in  a  number  of  California  papers 
a  statement  that  has  confused  and 
misled  our  people.  That  associa- 
tion has  not  at  any  time  rendered 
uiir  any  service  to  gain  the  passage 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill  to 
which  it  refers.  They  now  have 
attempted  to  discourage  our  people, 
and  to  nullify  the  work  of  our  or- 
ganization. 

The  Indian  Defense  Association 
is  an  organization  of  white  folks. 
I  The  auxiliaries  of  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation  are  Indian  organ- 
izations. All  of  their  members  and 
local  officers  are  Indians.  Their 
delegations  to  state  conventions  con- 
sist entirely  of  Indians.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Co-operation  are  also  In- 
dians. 

The  time  has  come  when  our 
organized  efforts  to  better  our  own 
conditions  should  be  encoairaged,  and 
not  interf erred  with,  especially  by 
persons  who  have  showTi  them- 
selves entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with    our    rights   and    privileges. 

As  Indians,  and  elected  leaders, 
we  have  frequently  represented  ourl 
people  in  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Several  of  us  have  several! 
times  toured  the  state,  holdinj 
meetings  with  Indians.  We  an 
keenly  aware  of  the  unusual  pro- 
gress made  since  we  organized  and 
began  to  look  after  our  own  In 
terests.  ^ 

At  the^  eighth  annual  state  con 
vent  ion,  held  in  San  Francisco  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  25th  inclusive,  th< 
delegates,  after  due  consideration 
found  that  certain  money  shouh 
be  raised  in  order  to  properly  lool 
after  the  interests  of  the  Indianl 
J  of  California  in  their  Court,  o 
Claims  suit,  and  for  other  matter! 
of    vital    interest    to   them. 

The  Indian  people,  and  friendl 
of  the  Indians,  should  ignore  thi 
Indian  Defense  Association,  and  an; 
other  persons  who  would  seek  t( 
deny  us  the  rights  and 
accorded  to  other  people.  We~havj 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  raisi 
funds  for  such  purposes  as  w 
find  to  be  necessary.  We  should 
do  it.  If  we  fail  to  raise  mone: 
for  our  organization  work,  w^e  shal 
regret    it.      We    must    not    fail. 

About  80  years  ago,  the  Unitei 
States  government,  under  directioi 
of  its  president,  promised  to  pa: 
us  for  our  lands,  and  to  provide 
us  with  homes  and  schools.  Th* 
Indian  people  trusted  the  govern- 
ment so  much  then  that  they  wait 
their  claims  were  outlawed] 


became     necessary    to    gei 

authority      from      Congres: 

present    our   claims   to   th( 

States     courts.       We     hav( 

which   to   su< 
We  must  noti 


a   short   time    in 
government  now. 


ed  until 

and     it 

special 

even   to 

United 

but 

the  _ 

be    caught    napping   again. 

The  Indian  delegates  at  their  lastl 
convention,  found  that  they  must 
eventually  pay  for  attorney  fees] 
and  the  cost  of  their  suit.  They 
therefore  decided  that  it  would  be 
bad  business  to  wait — that  they 
should  raise  money  not  on^.y  for 
their  general  organization  work,  but 
also  an  amount  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  any  court  or  legal  ex- 
penses that  might  be  necessary-.  To 
that  end,  they  carefully  prepared 
a  budget,  and  have  asked  each 
auxiliary  to  raise  its  share.  We 
should  be  grateful  for  any  help 
that  the  state,  county  '  or  federal 
I  government,  or  any  of  our  white 
friends,  may  give  us,  but  we  must 
not  wait  for  them,  nor  be  depen- 
Ident  on  them. 
Your  truly, 
SPECIAL    INDIAN    AUXILIARY 

COMMITTEE 
Signed—   W.  G.  WALKER, 

THERON   WORTH, 
PETER      WILLIAMS, 
ELLEN    RABE.- 
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A  groHp'T)!  q)hotographs  of  California  Indians  issued  by 
the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  Inc.,  an  organization  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
of  the  state,  shows  21  members  of  the  race  whose  ancestors, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  were  aborignes,  and  who 
were  not  above  the  average  in  culture  of  Indians  the  country 
over.  These  Indian  men  and  women  are  shown  wearing 
modem  dress  and  their  clothes  seem  to  fit  them  as  well 
as  do  those  of  the  group  who  are  not  of  Indian  origin.  The 
Indians  are  apparently  as  keen  mentally  as  any  of  the 
group  and  are  as  wholesome  a  party  as  one  could  wish  to  see 

anywhere.  '  ,       •  i. 

A  thought  that  is  forced  upon  one  looking  at  the  picture 
and  considering  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  one  of 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  the  white  race  no  farther  re- 
moved from  aboriginal  ancestors  (75  or  80  years,)  made  as 
good  as  appearance.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  appear- 
ance of  mixture  with  white  blood  among  the  Indians  under 
consideration,  but  our  own  forbears  were  as  much  tinctured 
with  alien  blood.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Indians  of  the 
generation  just  gone  by  have  had  opportunity  to  rub  against 
a  culture  that  white  men  a  thousand  years  ago  knew  little 
about.  Their  advantages,  despite  their  position  of  a  con- 
quered race,  have  been  better  than  their  white  brethren  had 

centuries  ago. 

But  after  that  is  admitted,  the  fact  that  men  and  women 
whose  grandparents  were  primitive  people,  little  past  the 
culture  of  the  stone  age,  should  today  be  able  to  make  t^ 
showing  in  appearance  and  applied  culture  that  the  Indians 
of  California  display  in  the  membership  of  this  board  and 
its  auxiliaries  is  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for 
civilization  and  improvement  which  not  only  makes  them 
seem  equal  to  the  white  race,  but  superior  to  it. 

Thinking  upon  the  history  of  these  people  and  viewing 
their  present  state  of  advancement  makes  one  regret  that 
they  might  not  have  developed  their  own  civilization  unin- 
fluenced by  the  white  race  and  its  diseases  and  bad  habits. 
But  of  course,  that  is  water  long  since  gone  over  the  dam, 
and  the  only  practical  thing  to  do  now  is  to  hope  that  the 
little  leaven  of  Indian  stock  that  remains  with  us  may  be 
^  beneficial  influence  upon  the  white  majority  in  time  to 
:om»»    It  can't  hurt  them. 


ABOUT  LEA 


1 


Due  lo  a  rep^it  beii|;?  tiroulated 
ainonf^  the  CaUi>rn!a  Indians/that  they 
them-el'/es  must  raise  the  funds  to  de- 
fray the  exp£n33S  to  brinj?  sjit  in  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Claims  in  order 
to  derive  the  benefits  accruirig  to  them 
under  the  Lei  Bill,  passed  bj'  the  last 
Congress,  th?  Indian  Defense-  Associa- 
tion of  Centra]  and  Northern  Caiifcrnia, 
questioned  Attorney  Central  Webb  as 
to  what  must  be  done,  if  anything,  by 
the  Indians  to  retain  their  rtghts,  and 
especially  if  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Indians  to  pay  anyone  for  services 
m  the  matter.  Following  are  the  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  by  General  Webb: 

1.  Is  there  any  need  of  any  fund  be- 
ing raised  by  the  Indians  of  California 
or  any  other  organization,  other  than 
the  State  of  California  itself,  in  order 
to  fully  and  properly  enforce  the  rights 
given  them  to  the  Indians  of  this  State 
under  a  bill  recent'y  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  Cool^dge  and  en- 
titled a  **Bill  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  California  to 
bring  suit  to  the  Court  of  Claims  on  be- 
half of  the  Indians  of  California."  and 
generally  known  as  the  Lea  Bill? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral replied: 
3.     I  know  of  no  such  nead. 

2.  Will  not  the  required  legal  proceed- 
ings be  taken  care  of  under  your 
direction  and  such  expenses  as  are  nec- 
essary in  the  matter  be  borne  by  the 
State  of  CalifoJnia? 

To  which  question   the    attorney    re 
plied: 

2.  Such  is  my  understanding. 

3.  Is  it  at  all  necessary  fcr  any  Indian 
to  make  any  payments  towards  the 
prosecution  of  tha  claims  of  the  Indian 
of  California  under  this  bill  as  a  con- 
dition to  enjoying  any  benefit  that  may 
be  derived  from  it? 

To  which  question  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral replied: 

3.  It  is  not  at  ail  nece3sary. 

4.  Will  the  making  or  failure  to  make 
any  such  contribution  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  upon  his  participation  in 
any  benefits  to  be  derived? 

To  which  questicn  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral replied, 

4.  The  making  or  failure  to  make  a 
contribution  will  in  no  manner  affect 
an  individual's  participation  in  what- 
ever benefits  may  be  derived  from  the 
contemplated  proceedings. 

5.  Does  the  Bill  in  any  way  provide 
or  contemplate  by  its  terms  any  pro 
rata  distribution  of  the  award. 

To  which  the  Attorney  General  re- 
plied : 

5.  It  does  not. 

6.  Is  this  not  a  matter  that  is  to  be 
determined  solely  in  the  discretion  of 
Congress  and  in  the  future? 

To  which  the  Attorney  General  re- 
plied : 

6.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  pro 
rata  distribution,  but  leaves  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  recovered  fund  for 
future  determination. 


*>-^'-  -•  -^ 
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County  Indians  Takm 
Action  in  Movement 
to  Collect  Claims 
From  U.  S. 


Regular  Meetings  to  h 

Held  at  Nashville  in 

Future  to  Aid 

Movement 


A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  mem_ 
bers  of  the  El  Dorado  Local  of  the| 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  was  hel( 
at    the    Nashville   Sdhool   Hoiise    lasi 
week.     Henry  J.  Tripp  of  Coloma  P.  O.' 
Valley  Springs,  Calaveras  county,  pre- 
sided.     W.  C.  Clark  of  Yankee  Hill, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  day  and  he  re- 
ported the  welcome  news,  that  T.  S.| 
CoUett  and  Mr  Henderson  of  San  Pran.| 
Cisco  left  last  month  for  Washingtoi 
D.  C,  to  work  for  the  amendment  t- 
the   original  Lee  bill,  which  at  pres-j 
ent  calls  only  for  a  reimbursement  t< 
the  Indians  of  California  for  the  Ian ' 
turned  over  to  the  government  of  thi 
United  States  by  them  of  $12,800,000. 
This  amendment  will  call  for  an  indef  i. 
inite  amount  and  will  exceed  the  pres 
ent  amount  by  a  large  sum. 

The  government  guaranteed  the  In- 
dians payment  for  the  land  in  eighteen 
different   treaties    but    after   waiting' 
more  than  70  years  for  the  money  pro-l 
mlsed  them  without  results,  the  Indi« 
ans  of  California  organized  and  work 
ed  for  years  to  bring  about  a  recogni-| 
tion  of  their  j^ist  claims.      In  orr' 
CO  do  this  there 'had  to  toe 'several  la^j 
passed  by  the  bonaf  Ide  citizens  and 
give  tliem  the  right  to  sue  the  govern 
ment  for  the  money  due  them. 

There  are  at  present  a  great  many| 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  present  le 
gislature  will  a^  ITavorably  in  this 
matter  and  that  the  subsequent  courf 
proceedings  will  be  concluded  within! 
the  amendment  next  year.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  recognition  and] 
the  following  payments  of  these  mo- 
neys would  be  a  great  help  for  thel 
business  of  the  state  as  well  as  our  own' 
county  and  this  sentiment  was  expres- 
sed by  a  number  of  speakers  in  this 
meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  Nashville  School  "House  from 
now  on  every  Sunday  in  the  month  and 
all  people  interested  in  seeing  the  In- 
dians of  California  getting  their  just 
dues  are  at  all  times  welcome  to  at- 
tend and  voice  their  opinions. 


STATE  SEEKS 


Lost  Treaties'  Basis  of  Action 
by  Webb  After  Private  Attor-  '| 
neys  Seek  Fees  From  Tribes ' 


I 


EXAMINER  BUREAU,  SACRA - 
[mENTO,  Dec.  30.  —  The  "Lost 
ixYeaties"  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  Indians  of 
this  State  more  than  70  years  ago, 
are  to  be  taken  immediately  into 
Icourt  by  Attorney  General  U.  S. 
Iwebb  in  a  belated  effort  to 
collect  several  million  dollars  said 
to  be  due  the  tribes  of  Northern 
California. 

And  the  State  government  will 
Ifinance  the  suits,  it  was  announced 
tonight  by  Alexander  R.  Heron, 
I  State  Finance  Director,  aTter  ad- 
vising Governor  Young  of  •Ileged 
private  efforts  to  collect  money 
from  the  Indians  to  back  the 
litigation. 

lATTORNEYS  SEEK  RETAINER. 
I  Heron  said  a  number  of  North- 
ern tribesmen  recently  informed 
him  private  attorneys  had  ap- 
proached them,  seeking  a  "retainer 
fee"  and  "commission"  to  handle 
the  proposed  case. 

The  Finance  Director  said  he 
was  also  advised  a  private  associa- 
tion has  been  soliciting  funds  to 
^av  for  the  suit. 

"The  Attorney  General  Is  pre- 
paring to  file  suit  against  the  Fed- 
leral  Government  in  connection  with 
Ithc  'Lost  Treaties'  and  both  State 
and  Federal  legislative  sanction 
has  been  given  the  action,"  Heron 
declared.  "Money  to  carry  on  the 
suit  will  be  provided  out  of  the 
.State  emergency  fund.  There  is ; 
no    occasion    whatever    for    private* 

action."  .       ... 

Northern  California  Indians, 
Heron  explained  to  the  Governor's 
Cabinet,  gave  up  their  lands  m  the 
fifties  under  treaties  in  which  the 
Federal  Governme-*.  agreed  to  cer- 
tain payments. 
TREATIES    NEVER    RATIFIED. 

The  United  States  Senate  has 
never  ratified  the  treaties.  Heron 
said,  the  Indians  have  not  been 
paid,  and  the  agreements  have 
been  known  for  years  as  the  "Liost 
Treaties." 

The  proposed  litigation,  he  con- 
cluded, win  seek  the  amounts  due 
the  Northjern  tribes  after  a  proper 
deduction  has  been  made  for  Fed- 
eral funds  spent  in  their  behalf  by 
the  Indian   Bureau. 


rjTi^  r'^ru^R  ?•')  1923 

mm  SUITS 

OST  LANDS 
TO  BE  STARTED 

Heron    Says    State    Will    Aid 
Tribesmen;   "Lost  Treat- 
ies'*   Are    Basis 

Suits  against  thfe  federaJ  srovern- 
ment^  to  recover  between  f;3,000,000 
and  $5,000,000  for  Superior  Califor- 
nia Indians,  who  signed  away  lands 
under  the  so-called  "lost  treaties" 
or  the  '50s,  which  never  were  rati- 
fied by  the  senate,  soon  will  be 
started  by  the  state. 

This  announcement  was  made  by 
A.  R.  Heron,  director  of  finance,  at 
yesterday  afternoon's  session  of  the 
governor's  council.  The  suits  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims. 

Heron  said  the  Indians  signed 
away  their  lands  and  never  received 
compensation  for  thein  because  the 
senate  failed  to  approve  the  'lost 
treaties".  Congress  authorized 
suits  by  the  state  to  recover  this 
money,  providing  offsets  were  al- 
lowed for  aid  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  1927  legislature 
also  authorized  the  suits. 


The  attorney  general's  office  will 
shortly  undertake  prosecution  of  a 
suit  to  recover  certain  funds  said  to 
be  due  Northern  California  Indian 
tribes  over  "lost  treaties"  effected  in 
the  early  'SOs,  but  never  ratified  by 
the  United  States  senate,  it  was  indi- 
cated at  Governor  C.  C.  Young's  cabi- 
net meeting  yesterday. 

Th.e  Indians,  it  is  claimed,  signed 
away  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
never  received  recompense.  The  pres- 
ent congress  authorized  the  state  to 
staxt  suit  for  collection  of  the  moneys 
to  distribute  among  descendants  of 
the  early  red  men. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting 
yesterday  that  a  private  organization, 
namely,  the  Indian  Defense  associa- 
tion, had  issued  a  call  for  private 
subscription  to  prosecute  the  case, 
and  thiit  a  firm  of  San  Francisco 
attorneys  had  a  contract  prepared 
whereby  it  was  to  receive  a  $20,000 
fee  and  a  percentage  of  the  returned 

funds.  . 

However,  it  was  made  clear  in  the 

cabinet  meeting  that  the  prosecution 

I  will     be     undertaken     solely    by    the 


state.    The    legislature    has    already 
authorized  such  a  prosecution. 

The  sum  to  be  regained  will 
amount  to  between  $3,000,000  and 
$5,000,000  net,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Offsets  for  aid  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  given  these  Indians  will 
be  provided  in  the  refunds. 
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,MANSWILL 
IT  BE  TAXED 

FOR  LAND  SUIT 


With  the  consent  of  Attorney-General 
U.  S.  Webb,  the  Indian  Defense  As- 
sociation of  Central  and  Northern  Caii- 
fornia  yesterday  made  public  a  letter 
written  by  Webb  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  of  which  Frederick  C. 
Collett  is  executive  representative, 
denying  California  Indians  must  pay 
expenses  of  an  Indian  Court  of  Claims 
suit  to  recover  lands  taken  over  by  the 
Government. 

In  making  public  the  letter,  John 
Collier,  national  executive  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Defcjnse  Association,  assert- 
ed that  he  was  prompted  by  the  action 
of  the  Indian  Boird  of  Co  oparation  in 
soliciting  funds  from  the  Indians,  and 
by  an  alleged  misquotation  from  a 
statement  by  Webb,  indicating  that 
Webb  had  advised  the  Indians  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-cpera- 
tion  for  employment  of  attorneys. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  Webb  said  it  was  his 
view  that  no  money  whatever  should  be 
asked  of  Indians  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
other  parsons,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
suit. 

Webb,  referring  to  the  suit,  wrote 
that  "this  opportunity  of  the  Indians  to 
obtdn  some  part  of  that  which  has  been 
due  to  them  for  something  Lke  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  should  net  be 
made  the  occasion  of  their  expbitation, 

**If  you  have  been  successful  in  col- 
lecting money  in  response  to  your  letter 
such  money  will  not  be  used  in  present- 
ing the  claim  of  the  California  Indians 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  and  the  Act  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

♦'If  the  Legislature  to  assemble  in 
January,  1929,  doe3  not  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  defray  expenses  of  S'jch 
proceedings,  it  will  then  be  determined 
in  what  manner  the  expenses  will  be 
met. 

*'I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
your  efforts  to  collect  money  is  without 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  or  the 
Attorney-Genera^  but  is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  each." 
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as  were  needed  by  the  Indians,  and  keep  them 
open  as  long  as  necessary. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  certain  wealthy 
gold  miners  whose  mining  claims  might  have 
been  affected,  the  United  States  Senate  failed  to 
ratify  these  treaties  and  they  were  conveniently 
lost  in  the  Congressional  archives. 

Meanwhile  the  agents  of  the  Government  in 
California  by  their  official  acts,  practically  as- 
sumed  that  the  treaties  were  ratified  and  allowed 
the  land  to  be  settled  upon  and  the  Indians  to  be 
evicted  as  though  they  had  no  rights  whatever. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  lost  their 
lands  and  received  absolutely  nothing  in  return 
but  abuse,  persecution  and  bodily  injury  when 
they  sought  redress. 

MR,  COLLETT'S  STATEMENT  BEFORE 

COMMITTEE 

Your  Executive  Representative,  Mr.  F.  G.  Col- 
lett,  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
knowing  that  you  are  vitally  interested  in  learn- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  sending 
you  a  report  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixtyninth  Congress. 

Beginning  on  page  63  and  ending  on  page  66 
of  "Indian  Tribes  of  California''  'Hearing  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af' 
fairs,  House  of  Representatives',  Mr.  Collett's 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  is  recorded  as 
follows: 

'The  question  raised  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 
as  to  whether  or  not  Indian  tribes  of  CaHfornia 
who  may  not  have  been  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  18  treaties  made  in  1851  and  1852 
could  share  as  beneficiaries  in  any  amount  that 
might  be  recovered  under  the  present  provisions 
of  H.  R.  8036,  is  not  a  legitimate  argument 
against  the  bill  in  favor  of  a  counterproposal.  It 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  wrote  a  like  bill 
for  the  Sixtysixth  Congress,  and  in  re^writing  it 
for  each  subsequent  Congress,  that  all  California 
Indian  tribes  were  beneficiaries  thereunder.  If 
amendments  proposed  by  Congressman  Lea  are 
accepted,  there  can  be  "no  doubt  but  that  the 
language  employed  provides  that  all  tribes  of  In- 
dians of  California  may  be  parties  to  the  suit  and 
may  also  be  beneficiaries  in  any  amount  that  may 
be  won. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  raised  by 


Doctor  Merriam  as  to  how  many  tribes  could 
share  as  beneficiaries  does  not  in  any  substantial 
way  apply  as  to  the  number  of  beneficiaries — 
merely  as  to  the  tribes  represented  in  the  18 
treaties,  and  those  that  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  commission  that  negotiated  the  treaties. 

"Congress  made  provision  in  the  Indian  apprO' 
priation  act  of  September  28  and  30,  1850  (9th 
Stat.  519,  532)  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  the  Indians  of  California.  It  is  evident  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  all  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in 
California.  From  the  minutes  and  correspondence 
of  the  members  of  that  commission,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  their  belief  that  they  had  in  the  18 
treaties  included  all  tribes  of  Indians  of  CaHfor- 
nia.  If  there  were  any  tribes  overlooked  by  the 
commission,  it  was  because  those  tribes  were 
small  and  inaccessible  and  therefore  not  known 
to  the  commissioners. 

"In  view  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  In' 
dians  of  California,  the  justice  of  their  claims  and 
the  unusually  favorable  administrative  and  con^ 
gressional  action  with  reference  to  their  bill,  we 
expect  your  committee,  with  such  amendments  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  all 
parties  concerned,  to  report  favorably  upon  H.  R. 
8036.  For  your  ready  reference  as  to  the  favor- 
able  history  of  this  bill,  we  submit  the  following 
excerpts: 

"First.  That  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Frankhn  K.  Lane,  under  date  of  February  9,  1920, 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  a  similar  jurisdictional 
bill,  in  part  as  follows:    . 

'As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  of  Cal- 
ifornia have,  priina  fade,  a  meritorious  claim 
against  the  United  States,  and  said  bill  prop- 
erly  protects  their  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend 
that  it  receive  your  favorable  consideration.' 

"That  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Alexander  T.  Vogelsang,  a  few  days  later,  under 
date  of  March  9,  1920,  in  the  report  to  the  chair- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
said  in  part: 

'As  these  Indians  believe  they  have  a  meri- 
torious claim  against  the  United  States,  and 
the  said  bill  properly  protects  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well, 
I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable 
consideration.- 


''Second.  That  the  Senate  and  House  Commit^ 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs,  following  Secretary  Lane's 
recommendation,  unanimously  reported  to  the 
Congress  in  part  as  follows: 

These  Indians  have  long  been  pleading 
for  an  adjustment  of  their  claims,  and  for  re' 
imbursement  for  their  lands  which  were  form' 
erly  occupied  by  them.  Your  Committee 
therefore  believes  that  they  should  have  their 
cause  fully  and  judiciously  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

'We  therefore  believe  that  H.  R.  12788 
gets  at  the  California  Indian  problem  in  a 
very  fundamental  and  practical  manner,  and 
that  it  also  gives  the  best  assurance  possible 
for  a  satisfactory  and  final  and  early  settle' 
ment  of  the  California  Indian  question.  Fur' 
ther,  this  proposed  legislation^  if  enacted, 
would  in  no  way  go  to  the  question  of  Cali' 
fornia  land  titles  or  disturb  existing  property 
rights.'     (Rept.  No.  840.) 

"Third.  That  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In' 
terior,  the  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  under  date  of 
February  10,  1925,  said  in  part: 

'As  these  Indians  have  for  many  years 
sought  a  judicial  determination  of  their  claims 
for  lands  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from 
them  without  compensation,  and  the  bill 
properly  protects  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  recommenda' 
tion  is  made  that  it  receive  your  favorable 
consideration.  Bills  were  introduced  in  pre 
vious  sessions  of  Congress  for  a  similar  pur' 
pose,  and  extensive  hearings  were  had  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  These 
hearings,  which  have  been  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Indian  Tribes  of  California,''  are 
dated  March  23,  1920,  and  April  28  and  29, 
1922,  and  contain  a  very  full  and  complete 
history  of  the  entire  matter.' 

"Fourth.  That  both  congressional  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs,  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's 
report,  reported  to  the  Congress  under  date  of 
February  12,   1925,  in  part  as  follows: 

'Your  committee  has  carefully  investigated 
the  claims  of  these  Indians  and  are  convinced 
that  they  have  shown  sufficient  proof  to 
grant  them  the  right  to  have  their  day  in 
court.     This   measure   protects   the   Govern' 


ment  in  all  of  these  claims  and  allows  any 
and  all  set-offs  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Your  committee 
unanimously  recommends  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.' 
(Congressman    Leavitt,    the    chairman    of    the 

committee  making  the  above  report,  is  chairman 

of  the  present  committee.) 

"Fifth.  That  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  its  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar  in 
the  year  1926. 

"Sixth.  That  there  has  never  been,  nor  is  there 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  date  of  April  13,  1926,  any  denial  that  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  of  CaUfornia  possess  merit. 
On  the  contrary,  their  claims  are  regarded  meri' 
torious. 

"In  his  suggestion  that  these  claims  be  not 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Secretary 
says:  'It  would  be  easy  to  compute  the  amount 
that  would  be  due,  as  there  is  little  question  as 
to  the  acreage  involved.'  By  this  you  will  see 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  takes  the  Cali' 
fornia  Indian  claims  out  of  the  class  of  those  of 
which  it  has  been  complained  involved  expensive 
and  difficult  litigation.  There  should  be  no  delay 
nor  unnecessary  expense  by  giving  the  Court  of 
Claims  jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  the  Court  of  Claims  is  not 
a  constitutional  court,  but  a  court  especially 
created  by  the  Congress  and  is  just  as  much  an 
agent  of  the  Congress  as  any  of  its  committees. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  received  from  California  on  account 
of  grazing  in  national  forests,  royalties  from  naval 
reserves  and  public  lands,  fees  from  the  National 
Park  Service  from  the  sale  of  pubHc  lands  and 
merchantable  timber,  $62,477,189.50. 

"It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  receipts  are 
only  a  part  of  the  amount  actually  received  by 
the  United  States  Treasury,  and  that  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's  price  for  land  and  the  amount  that  it 
is  now  receiving  for  the  sale  of  timber,  it  has 
in  its  possession  salable  lands  and  timber, 
$508,542,652.50. 

"It  has  further  been  shown  that  all  of  the 
lands  of  California,  nearly  100,000,000  acres  were 
once  the  proud  possession  of  the  California  In- 
dians,  for  which  they  have  never  received  any 
compensation,  and  that  the  gratuitous  appropria- 
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tions  of  Congress  have  been  very  meager  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  lands  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken.  Indian  tribes  of  other 
States  have  received  in  lands,  goods,  and  money, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  lands  less  val- 
uable than  those  of  California. 

''A  nation  that  could  afford  to  give  $25,000,000 
to  Russia  for  charitable  purposes,  that  could,  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  appropriate  $100,000,000  for 
relief  in  Europe;  that  could  out  of  the  generosity 
of  its  heart  lose  to  California  on  account  of  one 
foreign  settlement  (Belgium  debt  settlement,  see 
p.  8088,  Cong.  Rec,  Apr.  26)  $24,534,000;  that 
could  lose  to  the  American  people  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  debt  settlement  to  the 
several  countries  of  the  world,  is  too  rich,  just, 
and  self-respecting  to  allow  a  stain  of  the  charac- 
acter  that  exists  on  account  of  the  18  unratified 
treaties  with  the  Indians  of  California,  to  remain 
upon  its  escutcheon. 

'The  Indians  of  California  are  asking  but  for 
a  fair  day  in  court  in  which  to  have  their  claims 
settled  by  the  courts  of  their  guardian,  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  and  equitable  principles  and  not 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  compromise 
their  rights  by  accepting  an  amount  that  may  or 
may  not  be  due  them. 

"A  just  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  by  the  Federal  courts  should  be  in 
lieu  of  any  future  gratuitous  appropriations.  We 
believe  that  such  settlement  will  provide  sufficient 
money  to  give  these  Indians  of  California  the 
help  they  need.  As  to  any  judgment  that  may  be 
found  due  the  Indians  of  California,  the  bill  pro' 
vides  that  the  Congress  shall  hereafter  determine 
as  to  its  expenditure.  All  amounts  that  may  have 
been  received  or  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  under 
H.  R.  8036  may  at  the  date  judgment  is  rendered, 
be  charged  as  offsets  against  any  amount  that 
may  be  found  due  them. 

''Such  a  disposal  of  those  claims  by  the  Federal 
courts  will  place  California  Indians  on  a  par  with 
other  citi:;ens  and  residents  of  that  State.  It  will 
also  make  the  State  government  unquestionably 
responsible  for  any  additional  relief  for  the  care 
of  indigent  Indian  persons,  orphans,  half-orphans, 
and  abandoned  children  and  the  education  of  In- 
dian children  who  reside  in  California. 

"It  was  the  property  of  the  CaHfornia  Indians 
taken   by   force   and   without   compensation   that 


saved  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  the  Civil 
War.  California's  mines  helped  to  support  the 
Union's  credit.  Had  the  gold  and  silver  mined 
during  the  years  from  1861  to  1864  been  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Confederacy,  as  it  might 
have  been  but  for  the  loyalty  of  its  people,  the 
whole  result  of  the  war  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. The  total  value  of  the  precious  metals  ship- 
ped  out  of  the  coast  State  during  the  years  1861 
to  1864  was  $186,012,460.  which  enabled  the 
Union  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  according 
to  agreement,  thus  restraining  and  limiting  their 
depreciation.  (P.  213,  Eldredge's  History  of  Cali' 
f ornia) . 

"The  total  production  of  gold  in  California 
from  1848  to  June  30,  1925,  is  $1,790,796,003. 

"The  congressional  and  administrative  records 
show  beyond  all  doubt  that  great  injury  has  been 
done  the  Indians  of  California  by  the  wholesale 
confiscation  of  their  homes  and  lands,  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the  18 
treaties,  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  judicial  settlement  of  their  claims.  There- 
fore, the  only  remedy  for  a  satisfactory  settlement 
and  disposal  of  the  claims  of  these  Indians  de- 
pends upon  Congress  giving  the  Federal  Courts 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  legal  and 
equitable  claims  of  these  people.'' 

These  excerpts  from  the  statement  made  by 
your  Executive  Representative,  Mr.  CoUett,  before 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  illustrate  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  was  covered. 
The  main  point  brought  out  was  that  the  most 
fair  and  just  settlement  of  the  rights  of  the  Cali' 
fornia  Indians  will  be  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  permit  them  to  take  their  wrongs  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

SIMILAR  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  BILLS 

Several  similar  jurisdictional  bills  came  up  for 
debate  during  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
Congress,  which  only  recently  closed,  and  were 
passed.  In  order  to  give  you  an  insight  to  the 
methods  of  procedure  followed,  and  an  under' 
standing  of  the  unusually  friendly  attitude  of 
Congressmen,  we  are  incorporating  in  this  report 
excerpts  from  Congressional  Record,  Sixty-ninth 
Congress,  First  Session,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mon- 
day, May  17,  1926,  Volume  67,  Number  131; 
and  Wednesday,  June  23,  1926,  Volume  67,  Num- 
ber 163: 
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^Tottawatomie  Indians  in  Oklahoma" 

"The  next  business  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
was  the  bill  (S.  1963)  authorizing  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  in  Oklahoma  to 
submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

'The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

'The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  any  objection? 
''Mr.  CRAMTON   (Congressman  from  Michi' 
gan).    I  object. 

"Mr.  HASTINGS  (Congressman  from  Okla- 
homa) ,    Will  the  gentleman  reserve  his  objection? 

"Mr.  CRAMTON.  If  the  gentleman  desires,  I 
will  reserve  the  objection. 

"Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  this  is  a  Senate  Bill  to  authorize 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  in  Ok' 
lahoma  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
It  is  a  bill  that  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  re' 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  has 
the  favorable  recommendation  of  that  depart- 
ment. The  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  agreed  upon  certain  general  features  that  must 
go  into  all  of  these  jurisdictional  bills,  and  this 
bill  complies  with  those  requirements.  In  other 
words,  the  claim  sued  upon  must  be  based  on  the 
violation  of  some  particular  act,  and  a  particular 
act  upon  which  the  claim  is  based  is  referred  to 
in  the  jurisdictional  section  of  this  bill. 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  not  object  to  these  Indians  who 
think  they  have  a  good  cause  of  action  to  submit 
their  claims  to  our  own  courts  when  the  bill  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Interior  Department  and  has 
a  favorable  report  from  that  department.  This  bill 
would  submit  this  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Certainly  this  Government  should  not  object  to 
these  Indians  having  their  day  in  court.  We  ought 
not  to  object  to  allowing  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  these  claims,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  law  officer  of  the  Government, 
will  appear  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Govern^ 
ment.  The  Interior  Department  suggested  in  its 
report  certain  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  and, 
as  I  understand,  all  these  amendments  were  ac 
cepted  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  every 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Interior  Department 
was  adopted.    Two  weeks  ago  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan    preferred    similar    objections    to    other 
jurisdictional  bills. 

"He  stated  at  that  time  that  we  had  passed  a 
number  of  jurisdictional  bills.  These  bills  are  en- 
tirely  separate.  In  1924  we  passed  separate  juris' 
dictional  bills  for  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  a  number  of  other  tribes 
throughout  the  country,  but  that  does  not  affect 
this  band  of  Indians  at  all,  and  to  say  that  you 
have  done  justice  and  permitted  one  tribe  of  In' 
dians  to  go  into  court  and  have  its  claims  adjudi' 
cated  should  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  reason  why 
another  tribe,  separate  and  distinct,  should  not 
have  similar  legislation  enacted  for  it. 

"Mr.  HUDSON  (Congressman  from  Michi- 
gan).  Is  it  not  becoming  evident  that  the  only 
way  to  settle  our  claims  is  to  go  before  the 
courts?  Is  it  not  better  that  they  go  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  have  settlement  rather  than 
to  a  committee? 

"Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  think  it  is  a  much  better 
way  to  settle  the  claims.  Then,  of  course,  the 
tribe  would  be  satisfied  and  the  Government,  rep' 
resented  by  the  Attorney  General,  would  be  pro' 
tected.  Then  the  controversy  will  be  ended,  and 
we  will  never  end  any  controversy  over  one  of 
these  claims  until  some  similar  jurisdictional  bill 
is  passed  which  will  give  the  Indians  their  day  in 
court. 

"Mr.  HUDSON.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  bill  sets  up  the  particular  treaty  or  the  law 
upon  which  these  claims  are  based? 

"MR.  HASTINGS.  It  does.  It  sets  up  the  par- 
ticular law,  and  every  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Interior  Department  is  incorporated; in  other  words, 
it  adopts  all  the  amendments  of  the  Interior  De^ 
partment,  so  that  there  can  not  be  any  objection 
as  to  the  form.  Where  the  Indians  think  they 
have  a  just  claim  against  the  Government  I  think 
they  should  have  the  right  to  have  it  adjudicated. 
It  is  our  pohcy  to  bring  all  Indian  matters  to  a 
conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You  cannot  do 
that  until  you  give  them  the  right  finally  to  go 
into  court  and  close  up  their  affairs.  It  may  be 
compared  with  a  minor  coming  of  age.  The 
Government  has  had  supervision  of  their  affairs 
always,  has  allotted  their  lands,  has  paid  out 
their  money,  has  had  supervision  over  their  af- 
fairs,  and  now  they  are  about  to  lose  their  tribal 
existence;  all  are  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     Many  of  these  tribes  are  going  entirely 
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out  of  existence,  and  they  want  the  right  to  come 
into  court  and  to  challenge  any  expenditures  that 
have  ever  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  they  think  are  not  correct. 

"Mr.  CARTER  (Congressman  from  Okla- 
homa).  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  mom^ 
ent.  I  think  the  proper  position  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  is  that  any  Indian  tribe  ought  to  be 
permitted,  when  it  has  a  just  claim,  to  go  before 
the  court  for  adjudication;  that  is,  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  There  may  be  some  disputes  as  to 
the  time  when  the  tribe  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  go  into  court.  The  Government  is  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  guardian,  but  the  Indians,  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  final  disposition  of  the  af' 
fairs  of  the  tribe,  when  the  time  comes  when  the 
guardian  is  just  to  be  discharged,  then  certainly 
the  tribe  is  cntided  to  a  final  accounting  by  the 
guardian.  If  that  is  the  case  with  reference  to 
this  tribe  of  Indians,  this  bill  ought  to  pass. 

"Mr.  HASTINGS.  Yes,  this  is  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Oklahoma  that  have  been  political  or- 
phans and  have  had  no  representatives  prior  to 
statehood.  Since  Oklahoma  became  a  State  they 
have  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  try- 
ing to  enter  our  own  courts. 

"Claims  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians" 

"The  next  business  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
was  the  bill  (S.  2141)  conferring  jurisdiction  up- 
on the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  adjudi- 
cate, and  enter  judgment  in  any  claims  which  the 
Assiniboine  Indians  may  have  against  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes. 

"The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

"The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

"Mr.  CRAMTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — 

"Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ap- 
ply exactly  to  this  bill  and  that  following.  The 
Assiniboine  and  the  Crow  Tribes  of  Indians  do 
not  request  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Claims  on 
anything  general  or  indefinite.  I  will  agree  that 
certain  bills  were  passed  in  other  Congresses 
throwing  the  door  wide  open,  and  they  resulted 
in  congestion  in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Because  of  that  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Congress  will  give  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  credit  for  having  taken  this  feature 
of  the  matter  into  consideration  and  for  having 
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held  these  bills  down  to  specific  treaties  and  spe- 
cific acts  of  Congress.  Now,  the  situation  is  this: 
On  all  of  these  reservations,  and  this  applies  to 
the  case  that  has  been  presented  so  ably  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  as  well  as  to  the 
Crows  and  Assiniboines,  there  are  old  Indians 
who  took  part  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
these  treaties.  The  very  fact  the  particular 
treaties  mentioned  in  these  bills  are  dated  in  1851 
proves  that  the  end  of  life  has  come  to  practically 
all  of  those  Indians  who  know  of  personal  knowl- 
edge what  these  treaties  were  understood  to  mean 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
When  we  prevent  these  claims  going  into  the 
courts  of  the  country — and  these  Indians  who 
have  been  the  wards  of  our  Government  must  de- 
pend for  justice  on  the  courts  of  the  United 
States — when  we  prevent  them  from  presenting 
their  claims  for  a  still  additional  period  of  years, 
we  are  removing  their  opportunity  to  present 
their  claims  with  the  testimony  that  is  necessary. 

"I  think  myself  that  a  shotgun  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  allow  these  different  tribes  of  Indians  to 
go  into  the  Court  of  Claims  at  this  time  is  en- 
tirely improper  and  altogether  ill-founded,  and 
not  based  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation so  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned.  I  will 
agree  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  con- 
gested and  there  is  some  congestion  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  but  we  ought  to  consider 
what  is  just  and  right  to  the  Indians  as  well  as 
what  is  convenient  for  the  Accounting  Office 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  understand  that  our  committee  is 
not  bringing  in  ill-considered  claims,  but  that 
every  one  of  these  have  been  tied  down  and 
nailed  to  specific  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress, 
and  that  we  must  allow  these  Indians  to  come  in- 
to court  while  those  who  know  the  facts  arc  still 
alive. 

"We  all  know  what  the  effect  is  upon  any 
mind  or  any  race  of  people  of  the  feeling  that 
they  have  an  indefinite  claim  for  money  coming 
to  them  at  some  time.  Until  they  can  know 
what  to  expect  there  is  naturally  a  holding  back 
of  their  development  in  every  way,  a  retarding  of 
the  training  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting.  This  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  better  sin  on  the  side 
of  being  over-Hberal  to  the  Indians  than  to  think 
it  must  refrain  from  allowing  the  Indians  to  pre- 
sent their  claims." 
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After  the  arguments  in  favor  of  these  bills 
were  heard,  Mr.  CRAMTON  presented  his  ob- 
jections.  Opposition  apparently  was  based  solely 
on  the  premise  that  passage  of  further  jurisdic 
tional  bills  would  result  in  so  much  detail  that 
the  Office  of  Accounts  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be  overworked.. 

Mr.  LEAVITT  effectively  dismissed  these  ob- 
jections  in  the  following  statement: 

"   Now,  Members  of  the  Congress,   I  realize 
that  under  the  Consent  Calendar  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  may  not  get  these  bills  through. 
Now  it  is  coming  near  the  end  of  the  session.    I 
hope  these  objections  will  not  be  made.     But  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  when  the  Committee  on  In' 
dian  Affairs  has  a  Calendar  Wednesday,  which 
will  happen  in  due  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  session,  we  are   going  to  come  in  with 
these  Indian  bills,  and  we  want  to  know  where 
the  objections  come  from,  whether  from  individ' 
ual  members  or  from  the  bureau  and  the  depart' 
ment,  because  we  want  you  to  think  first  of  the 
Indians,  and  if  there  is  a  question  of  doubt,  we 
want  you  to  resolve  it  in  favor  of  the  Indian,  and 
not  in  favor  of  some  clerk  down  in  the  Office  of 
Accounts  who  may  feel  that  he  is  going  to  be 
overworked  by  our  trying  to  hurry  these  matters 
up  before  the  Indians  die  and  pass  beyond  the 
possibility  of  presenting  their  claims.''  (Applause) . 

The  applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Leavitt's  re^ 
marks  clearly  indicated  the  friendly  attitude  of 
those  present  toward  the  Indians. 

CONGRESSMAN  RAKER  AND  THE 

CALIFORNIA  COURT  OF 

CLAIMS  BILL 

Whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  CaUfornia 
Indians,  or  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  we  immedi- 
ately  think  of  the  late  Judge  John  E.  Raker,  who 
for  so  many  years  worked  with  unceasing  zeal  for 
the  cause.  His  pleas  for  remedial  legislation  and 
appropriations  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  provide 
a  just  settlement  for  the  Indians  are  often  found  in 
Committee  and  Congressional  records  of  the  Con' 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  long  illness  and  final  death  of  Judge 
Raker,  introduction  of  the  California  bill  was  de- 
layed about  two  months.  Fortunately,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  a  few  days 
before  Judge  Raker's   death,   authorizing   officers 
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of  the  House  to  go  to  Judge  Raker's  home,  and 
there  swear  him  in  as  a  member  of  the  Sixty 
ninth  Congress.  This  enabled  Judge  Raker's  sec- 
retary to  introduce  the  California  Court  of  Claims 
Bill,  which  was  done  only  two  days  before  Con- 
gressman Raker's  death.  Judge  Raker  had  devot- 
ed much  time  and  interest  to  this  bill  ever  since 
its  inception  in  1920.  Even  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, when  his  body  was  racked  with  pain,  he 
expressed  deep  interest,  and  urged  the  prepara- 
tion and  introduction  of  this  bill  for  the  rights  of 
the  California  Indians. 


"A  MEMORIAL  TO 

THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E.  RAKER, 

MEMBER  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

By  Frederick  G.  CoUctt 

*The  Honorable  John  E.  Raker  is  dead,  but  his 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  California 
will  live.  The  Indians  loved  him.  They  mourn 
as  heart-brokenly  as  they  would  for  one  of  their 
own  kinsmen. 

"As  a  boy,  as  a  man  grown,  as  an  attorney  in 
private  practice,  as  district  attorney  for  the 
County  of  Modoc,  CaUfornia,  as  United  States 
Congressman  for  the  Second  District  of  Califor- 
nia, for  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  has  been  their 
true  and  untiring  friend.  He  has  been  that  kind 
of  a  friend  who  ""comes  in  when  all  others  go 
out",  a  friend  in  need,  one  to  be  coveted  and 
prized. 

^'Congressman   Raker,    as   a   Californian    from 
childhood,  reared  in  Indian  country,  was  familiar 
with  the  unparalleled  wrongs  that  these  unfortun- 
ate people  have  had  to  suffer.     The  wholesale 
confiscation  of  their  lands,  their  homes  and  food 
supply,   and  the  debauching   and   murderous  at- 
tacks that  reduced  these  California  Indians  from 
a  population  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  influx  of  the  unrestrained 
gold  seekers  and  the  onward  march  of  the  sol- 
diers commanded  by  those  who  taught  ''the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  one",  to  a  mere  remnant 
of  about  twenty  thousand  of  today,  are  facts  which 
were  well-known  to  Congressman  Raker. 

"His  pleas  for  remedial  legislation  and  appropri- 
ations to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  to  provide 
a  just  settlement  for  these  people  are  often  found 
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in  Committee  and  Congressional  records  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

'^Repeatedly  during  his  last  illness,  though  weak- 
ened  and  afflicted  with  pain,  he  expressed  the 
keenest  interest  in  his  effort  to  provide,  as  far  as 
that  was  now  possible,  a  rectification  of  the 
wrongs  done  the  California  Indians.  It  was  at 
his  direction  that  almost  in  the  final  hours  of  his 
life  his  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians  was  re- 
written  to  meet  so  far  as  possible  the  administra- 
tive  objections  that  have  delayed  the  relief. 

"As  a  pubUc  servant,  Judge  Raker  possessed  con^ 
victions  born  of  a  certainty.  All  through  Hfe  his 
fight  to  better  the  conditions  of  humanity,  to  se- 
cure  justice  and  fair  play  to  all,  was  persistently 
determined  but  always  fair  and  kindly.  As  a 
fighter  for  the  things  most  worth  while  in  life, 
he  was  never  wanting.  If  the  case  had  merit, 
even  though  unpopular,  he  gave  it  his  best.  He 
was  loved  and  honored  by  statesmen  and  children 

alike. 

'The  Honorable  John  E.  Raker  is  dead,  but  the 
beneficent  influence  of  his  life  will  live/' 

(Congressional  Record,  April  18,  1926.) 

TEXT  OF  CALIFORNIA  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

BILL  (H.  R.  8036) 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  and  determine  any  claim  which  may  exist 
against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  failure 
or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  Indians  of  California  as  proposed  in 
those  certain  18  treaties  ratified  by  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  said 
Indians  signatory  thereto,  and  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  United   States  for 
ratification  by  President  Filhnore  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1852,  in  consideration  for  the  lands  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  of 
CaUfornia. 

''Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to 
said  courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both 
legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time 
or  statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  said 
claims  may  not  have  been  presented  to  any  other 
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tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1851  (9  Stat.  L.  p.  631):  Pro- 
vided, That  any  judgment  for  the  claimants  shall 
be  for  an  amount  that  will  afford  just  compensa- 
tion for  that  which  would  have  been  due  said 
California  Indians  had  said  treaties  been  ratified 
at  the  time  they  were  so  submitted  to  the  Senate: 
Provided  further,  T^hflt  ^\  ^^"^'^  d^i^y^bed  in  said 

ayrff.  Any  payments  which  may  have  been  made 
'Eythe  United  States  to  the  California  Indians 
shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be 
pleaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sum  paid  to 
or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  their  bene- 
fit shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the 
date  the  court  finds  the  expenditure  to  have  been 
made. 

"Sec.  3.     The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  presented 
jointly  by  petition,  which  shall  be  filed  within 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.    Said  peti- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     Any  tribe 
or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may 
deem  necessary  to  a  final  and  just  determination 
of  a  claim  that  has  been  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  may  be  joined  as  a  party  plain- 
tiff notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  said  tnbe 
or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.    The  peti- 
tion shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney 
or  attorneys  employed  by  the  claimants  under  con- 
tract approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Verification  may  be  upon  information  and  beUef 
as  to  the  facts  alleged.     Official  letters,  papers, 
documents,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies 
thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  shall  give  the  said 
attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers,  cor- 
respondence, or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  premises. 

"Sec.  4.  Any  court  rendering  judgment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  decree  such  fees 
as  it  shall  find  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  be 
paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed  by  the 
claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in 
such  action.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  above 
provided  for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall  de- 
cree an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper 
expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 
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''Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  render- 
ed, other  than  that  provided  for  in  section  4  here- 
of,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  claimants  entitled 
thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum  until  expended.  Said  amount 
of  any  such  judgment  shall  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  said  CaUfornia  Indians  and  for  such 
purposes  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct. 

''Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes 
or  bands  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  con' 
strued  to  mean  all  Indians  residing  in  California 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  the 
lands,  and  their  decendants,  all  of  whom  may  be 
beneficiaries  hereunder. 

"Sec.  7.  Within  18  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall 
cause  a  roll  to  be  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
claim  hereunder.  Said  roll  shall  be  a  public  rec- 
ord  and  made  accessible  to  claimants,  their  agents 
and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act  may  within  two  years  after  its 
approval  present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said 
Secretary  an  application  in  writing  for  his  enroll' 
ment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.  At  any  time  with- 
in two  and  one-half  years  after  the  approval  of 
this  act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to 
alter  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  said  roll  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share  under 
this  act.'' 

SPECIAL  POINTS  COVERED  BY 
CALIFORNIA  BILL 

Award  per  Acre 

This  bill,  as  you  will  note,  has  been  agaen^ed,. 
and  now  places  the  value  of  the  land  covered  by 
the  18  treaties  at  $2.50  per  acre.  In  drafting 
this  bill,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  safeguard 
t^e  interests  of  the  Indians  by  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  verbiage  employed. 

Estimate  of  Total  Award 

The  amount  of  award  covered  by  this  bill  is  a 
substantial  one.  Various  estimates  place  the 
amount  at  sums  ranging  from  $20,000,000  to 
$100^000.000.  The  exact  amount,  however,  must 
Be  determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  after  giv- 
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ing  due  consideration  to  what  is  justly  due  the 
Indians. 

In  this  connection,  there  will  be  certain  offsets 
for  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  California  Indians,  the  jus' 
tice  of  which  must  be  determined  by  the  court. 

Beneficiaries 

There  has  been  some  report  of  rumors  circulate 
ing  among  the  Indians  to  the  effect  that  only  full 
blood  Indians  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  award 
after  the  California  Court  of  Claims  Bill  is  passed 
and  signed.  This  is  not  a  fact.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8036,  quoted  in  this  report)  expressly 
states 

'That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  up' 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
hear  and  determine  any  claim  which  may  ex- 
ist against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  Indians  of  California  as 
proposed  in  those  certain  18  treaties  ratified  by 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  several  tribes 
and  bands  of  said  Indians  signatory  thereto.'' 

Section  6  clearly  defines  the  beneficiaries  under 
this  bill: 

'Tor  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  and 
bands  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  con' 
strued  to  mean  all  Indians  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  the  alleged  deprivation 
of  the  lands,  and  their  descendents,  all  of 
whom  may  be  beneficiaries  hereunder.' 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  HEARING  ON 
CALIFORNIA  BILL 

Excerpts  are  quoted  from  the  report  "Hearing 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In^ 
dian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty 
ninth  Congress,  on  H.  R.  8036  and  H.  R.  9497, 
May  5,  1926"  pages  U,  14,  and  15: 

''Mr.  EVANS  (Congressman  from  Montana). 
Mr.  Lea,  as  a  legal  proposition,  the  rejection  of 
the  treaties  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
left  the  matter  in  status  quo  (exactly  as  it  was 
before  the  white  men  came  and  made  the  treaties) 
as  if  no  treaty  had  been  made? 

''Mr.  LEA  (Congressman  from  California).  I 
think  that  is  true. 
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^^Mr.  EVANS.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the 
position  of  the  Government?  Does  the  Govern- 
ment maintain  that  the  treaties  are  in  effect,  or 
does  it  maintain  that  there  were  no  treaties? 

''Mr.  LEA.  They  simply  maintain  there  are 
no  treaties. 

''Mr.  EVANS.  Then  the  matter,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  stands  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
treaty  negotiated. 

"Mr.  LEA.  Yes,  technically  that  is  true.  It 
required  the  approval  of  the  Senate  to  make  the 
treaty;  so  it  was  never  in  effect.  The  Indians 
surrendered  their  lands,  but  the  treaty  was  not 
in  effect.  Now,  Mr.  Raker,  shortly  before  his 
death,  introduced  this  bill  (H.  R.  8036) ;  and  this 
bill  is  simply  a  continuation  of  his  efforts  that 
began  six  years  ago  to  try  to  provide  substantial 
relief  for  these  Indians. 

"The  fundamental  purpose  to  be  gained,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  provide  for  some  reasonably  appro- 
priate  care  for  these  Indians.  They  have  been 
variously  provided  for — some  of  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  and  success,  while  there  are  many 
others  in  California  who  are  still  in  a  pitiful  con- 
dition, living  in  abject  poverty  and  disease.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis and  with  trachoma.  *  *  * 

"Some  reservations  have  been  established  in 
California,  and  some  lands  have  been  bought  for 
the  homeless;  and  unquestionably  the  Indian  De- 
partment has  done  a  good  deal  of  good  work  in 
California  for  the  Indians;  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that. 

"But  I  look  upon  this  as  an  outrageous  injustice 
to  the  Indians.  It  occurred  long  ago.  It  is  im- 
possible now  to  right  that  wrong,  except  in  part. 
And  perhaps  the  practical  thing  is  to  take  care 
of  the  essential  needs  of  those  Indians.  I  would 
not  make  every  one  of  those  Indians  wealthy  if  I 
could.  It  is  best  that  those  Indians  have  to  work 
to  earn  their  living.  But  they  should  be  provid- 
ed for,  so  that  they  will  have  homes,  a  comfort- 
able and  warm  place  to  sleep,  and  so  that  they 
will  have  medical  treatment,  and  an  opportunity 
to  have  at  least  a  garden. 

"We  are  asserting  this  claim  as  a  definite  justi- 
fication for  adequate  care  for  these  Indians.  *  *  * 

"This  bill  gives  the  Court  the  legal  right  to 
consider  the  obligation  of  the  United  States.    We 
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give  the  Court  legal  jurisdiction.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  object  of  this  bill,  to  give  the  Court  the 
right  to  recogni2;e  that  obligation." 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  KAHN  BILL 

The  principal  opposition  to  our  bill  was  caused 
by  a  stranger  to  the  needs  of  the  California  In- 
dians, who,  without  consulting  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  organizations  of  California,  Judge  Raker, 
Mr.  Lea,  or  any  other  person  connected  with  the 
California  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  had  Mrs.  Kahn 
introduce  a  counter  proposal.  This  bill  provided 
for  a  direct  appropriation,  which  of  course  is  en- 
tirely impossible  without  such  establishment  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  as  can  be  made  by  meth- 
od of  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill. 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Kahn,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  said  in  part: 

"What  I  want  to  make  is  really  a  general 
statement  because  I  feel  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
adverse  report  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  my  bill,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  trying  to  induce 
them  to  report  it  out  favorably.  But  we  hope 
eventually  something  can  be  done  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  and  that  there  is  a  large,  growing 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  California  toward  the 
Indians.  The  people  of  California  are  recogniz- 
ing more  and  more  their  duty  toward  the  Indians, 
and  the  moral  obligation  that  the  Indian  has 
toward  them.  And  we  feel  that  California  will 
co-operate  whole-heartedly  with  anything  that 
the  United  States  Government  decides  to  do  for 
our  Indians." 

Mr.  Letts  (member  of  the  committee):  "You 
have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Raker  bill?" 

Mrs.  Kahn:  "Yes,  slightly." 

Mr.  Letts:  "Does  that  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  another  way?" 

Mrs.  Kahn:  "I  think  that  Mr.  Collett,  who  is 
here,  could  probably  answer  that  question  far  bet- 
ter and  in  much  more  detail  than  I  could." 

Mr.  Letts:  "Very  Well." 

Mrs.  Kahn:  "As  he  knows  the  specific  details,  I 
might  say,  of  each  bill,  and  he  has  made  this  a 
life  study,  and  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time 
and  his  whole  energy  to  the  condition  of  the  In- 
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dians  in  California,  and  to  getting  legislation  for 
them-  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  any  question 
that  irou  may  ask  him  regarding  a  conflict  of  one 
bill  with  the  other  can  be  answered  by  him  with 
far  more  authority  than  by  me." 

>Ir.  Letts:  "Thank  you  very  much." 
i  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Kahn  for  the  generous 
manner  in  which  she  withdrew  her  own  bill  in 
Svor  of  the  Raker  bill  and  for  the  splendid 
whole-hearted  manner  in  which  she  g^ves  her 
^support  to  the  California  Court  of  Claims  bill. 

THE  TEST  CASE 

Now  a  word  about  our  test  case,  which  has 
been  in  the  Federal  Courts  about  two  years     By 
this   case   we  have   endeavored   to   esteblish  the 
rights   of   the   California   Indians   to   have  their 
claims  for  just  compensation  for  the  lands  form- 
erfy  claimed  and  occupied  by  them  settled  by  the 
Federal  Courts  without  special  law  therefor.  After 
being  heard  in  the  lower  Federal  Courts  and  ar- 
gued  so  successfully  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
S  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whkh  way  to  turn  for 
an  answer,  this  test  case  finally  reached  the  Su^ 
preme   Court   of   the   United   States   durmg  last 
winter. 

SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

The   Supreme  Court,  in  rendering  a  decision 
last  winter,  applied  and  affirmed  numerous  pre- 
vTous  cases!    The  position  uken  is  as  follows: 
First:  That  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Second:  That  their  rights  to  litigate  have 
been  lost  because  their  guardian  failed  to  pre- 
sent their  claims  to  the  proper  tribunal  be- 
fore the  statute  of  limitations  had  run,  and 
that  remedy,  therefore,  does  not  he  in  the 
Federal  Courts  without  special  legislation 
therefor. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  always  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  were  its  wards,  and  entitled  to  be 
protected  as  such,  and  this  Court  has  uni- 
formly construed  all  legislation  in  the  hght  ot 
this  recognized  obligation.  But  the  obhga- 
tion  is  one  which  rests  upon  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  Government  (The  Congress 
of  the  United  States),  and  this  Court  has 
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never  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  Congression- 
al  action,  to  determine  what  would  have 
been  appropriate  legislation,  or  to  decide  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  as  though  such  legisla^ 
tion  had  been  had."  (181  U.  S.  492). 

"It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  this  matter 
the  United  States  would  be  governed  by 
such  considerations  of  justice  as  would  con' 
trol  a  Christian  people  in  their  treatment  of 
an  ignorant  and  dependent  race.'^  (187  U. 
S.  565). 

This  decision,  while  it  does  not  settle  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  does,  without  doubt,  make  it  un' 
mistakably  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  fav- 
orably disposed;  but  that  nothing  can  be  done 
until  Congress  has  passed  proper  legislation.  The 
Court  may  then  interpret  the  law,  and  enforce  it. 
This  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the 
United  States  is  excellent  moral  suasion,  and  a 
leverage  on  Congress  for  the  passage  of  our  bill. 

CONGRESSMAN  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

Before  concluding  we  want  also  to  quote  a  let- 
ter  recently  addressed  to  your  Executive  Repre- 
sentative by  Congressman  Clarence  F.  Lea,  who 
has  proved  himself  on  so  many  occasions  a  true 
friend  of  the  California  Indians:    .   . 

"HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
June  16,  1926. 

"Mr.  F.  G.  CoUett, 
Executive  Representative, 
Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  CoUett: 

"As  you,  of  course,  know,  shortly  prior  to  his 
death.  Congressman  Raker  introduced  H.  R. 
8036,  proposing  a  remedy  for  the  California  In- 
dians by  presenting  their  claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication.  The  amount  of  the 
award  that  might  be  made  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  is  a  substantial  one.  It  is  probable  that 
if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  the  amount  eventually 
recovered  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
essential  needs,  for  the  lack  of  which  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  now  suffer. 

"The  fact  that  certain  people  from  California 
interested  in  the  Indians'  welfare  have  in  effect 
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opposed  this  bill,  by  advocating  a  direct  appropn- 
ation  in  lieu  of  the  relief  proposed  through  the 
Cburt  of  Claims,  presents  a  serious  consideration 
as  to  what  course  should  be  further  pursued  in 
attempting  to  secure  relief  for  the  California  In- 
dians.  A  difficult  situation  here  at  best,  has  been 
made  more  difficult  and  discouraging  by  the  fail- 
ure  of  our  California  people  to  co-operate  in  be- 
half  of  this  cause. 

"Unquestionably   a   direct   and    immediate   ap- 
propriation  of  several  million  dollars  for  the  re- 
lief  of  the  CaUfornia  Indians  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  possibly  the  most  practical  form 
of  relief.    If  I  thought  that  substantial  rehcf  was 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  through  a  direct 
appropriation,  I  would  abandon   support  of  the 
Raker  bill  and  advocate  a  bill  providing  for  a 
direct  appropriation.    My  knowledge  of  the  situ^ 
ation  here,  however,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
effort  to  secure  any  sum  reasonably  adequate  to 
meet  the  situation  by  direct  appropriation  is  hope^ 
less.    Many  Indian  claims  are  asserted  against  the 
Government.     There   is   no   reasonable   prospect 
that  Congress  is  going  to  satisfy  them  by  direct 
appropriations.    Congress  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate  between  the  claims  of  various  Indian 
tribes   and   satisfy  the  claims  of  most  apparent 
merit  and  reject  all  others. 

"Relief  through  the  Court  of  Claims  involved 
delay  and  some  expense  of  litigation,  but  there 
is  no  other  promising  source  of  relief  now  avail- 

able. 

"The  present  form  of  H.  R.  8036  is  open  to 
less  criticism  than  any  jurisdictional  bill  hereto- 
fore presented  for  relief  of  the  California  Indians. 
It  preserves  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  bills 
heretofore  presented  and  is  freer  from  those  pro- 
visions which  have  heretofore  excited  criticism. 
If  the  administration  pursues  the  policy  of  ap- 
proving jurisdictional  bills,  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  why  the  Raker  bill  should  not  be  passed 
and  approved. 

"We  Calif ornians  cannot  expect  favorable  re- 
sults, •  however,  unless  we  can  in  -the  main  be 
united, '  not  only  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
but  as  to  the  legislative  method  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  So,  the  first  and  important 
thing  for  CaUfornians  to  do  at  this  time  is  to  get 
together  in  support  of  some  practical  program. 

"This  session  is  about  to  end  and  we  can  get 
no  action  on  the  Claims  Bill  before  next  session. 
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I  hope   you   will   interest  yourself  in  trying  to 
bring  about  the  united  effort  for  next  session. 

"In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  constant  loyalty  and  persistent  effort 
in  behalf  of  relief  and  protection  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  Your  work  here  has  been  patient, 
intelligent,  persistent,  and  as  effective  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  The  difficulties  have 
been  and  will  be  many,  but  not  sufficient  to  deny 
us  of  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Clarence  F.  Lea.' 
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Mr.  Lea,  as  you  will  note,  points  out  that  our 
task  is  a  difficult  one  at  best;  but  the  difficulties 
are  not  too  great  for  us  to  be  deprived  of  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  Mr.  Lea  believes  that  the 
passage  and  signing  of  other  Court  of  Claims  bills 
already  on  the  calendar  (since  Mr.  Lea's  letter 
was  written,  the  bills  referred  to  have  been  passed 
and  signed)  should  be  assurance  of  the  early 
passage  of  our  California  Court  of  Claims  Bill 

SENATOR  HIRAM  JOHNSON 

In  the  Senate  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  as  a  champion  of 
the  Cahfornia  Court  of  Claims  Bill.  Senator 
Johnson  has  always  been  very  prompt  and  help- 
ful with  work  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
Bill.  We  have  his  assurance  that  he  will  give  us 
his  fullest  support. 

SUMMARY 

Progress  Made 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  we  feel  that  ex- 
ceptional progress  has  been  made,  under  condi- 
tions which  required  careful,  skillful,  and  tena- 
cious work.  Hearings  have  been  had  before  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  No  opposition 
was  presented  by  any  member  of  the  Committee. 
In  fact,  all  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  excep- 
tionally friendly  and  desirous  of  seeing  the  bill 
passed. 

However,  after  weighing  the  opposition  from 
certain  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  from  out- 
side sources,  and  carefully  considering  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing  decision  was  reached: 
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The   best   interests    of   all   Indians   would    be 
served  if  no  further  Court  of  Claims  bills  were 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  consideration  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  (which 
closed  July  3.  1926).    This  would  enable  Congress 
to  dispose  of  all  such  bills  already  on  the  House 
calendar;  and  other  jurisdictional  bills,  particular ' 
ly  one  as  important  as  the  California  Court  of 
Claims  bill,  would  in  all  probability  receive  more 
favorable  consideration  if  left  in  Committee  until 
the  December  session  of  Congress.     This  method 
of  procedure  would,  it  was  decided,  avoid  any 
increase  in  opposition  to  such  bills;  and,  if  the 
bills  already  on  the  calendar  were  passed,  a  pre- 
cedent would  be  established,  and  the  way  payed 
for  the  passage  of  the  California  Court  of  Claims 
Bill. 

PASSAGE  OF  SIMILAR  BILLS 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bills  which  were  on  the  House  calendar, 
several  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  re- 
port, were  passed  during  the  last  few  days  of 
Congress.  Three  of  them  already  have  been 
signed  by  President  Coolidge.  We  are  informed 
that  the  fourth  bill  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  spe- 
•cial  conference.  The  passing  and  signing  of  these 
bills  indicate  very  clearly  that  Congress  and  the 
President  have  adopted  a  policy  favorable  to  the 
passage  of  our  own  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  and  thus, 
after  75  long  years  of  waiting,  give  the  Indian 
his  day  in  court. 

OPPOSITION  ELIMINATED 

The  most  important  elements  of  opposition 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Kahn  Bill,  and  the  passing  and  signing  of  Court 
of  Claims  Bills  similar  to  our  own. 

* 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

The  next  step  of  importance  is  for  each  person 
interested^  whether  directly  as  an  Indian,  or  phil- 
anthropically  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  to  ac 
quaint  himself  or  herself  with  the  facts  set  forth 
in  this  report;  and  to  use  every  effort  possible 
to  focus  attention  of  every  person  so  interested 
upon  the  passage  of  the  California  Court  of 
Claims  Bill. 
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Lack  of  co-operation  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  blocking  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Uni- 
fied effort  on  the  part  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  California 
Indians  is  the  most  effective  way  to  win  our  goal, 
which  is  the  passage  of  the  Raker  Court  of  Claims 
Bill  (H.  R.  8036). 

The  next  session  of  Congress  will  begin  Decem- 
ber  6,  1926,  and  will  end  automatically  by  law  on 
March  4,  1927.  Our  bill  has  been  fully  and  well 
considered,  and  is  ready  for  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  by  both  houses  of  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  next  session.  Congressman  Lea, 
and  your  Executive  Representative,  Mr.  CoUett, 
will  be  on  hand  to  get  the  promptest  action  pos' 
sible  for  the  passage  of  our  bill. 

The  work  of  gaining  passage  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  other  relief  and  protection  for  the  Indians  of 
California,  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  friends,  and  by  the  dues  paid  by  the 
members  of  the  organization. 


« 


Additional  copies  of  this  report  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  Address  your  inquiries  to  Indian  Board 
of  Co-operation,  Room  319"  3  City  Hall  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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VmeMngtoiii   D.C. 


Ma/  1*1  192«. 

Ifva  John  Collier, 
836  Muaaey  Bldg., 
Vashlagton*   D.C, 

i 

Dear  Mr.  Collier: 

I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  8,  and  the  Incloeed 
copy  of  your  letter  of  May  8,  addxeesod  to  Captala  Bonnln. 

I  have  BUgt^jested  aaendments  to  the  Raker  Bill  to  the 
Sub-comrrlttee,  which  I  think  In  part,  at  least,  'bIII  ohvlate 
the  objections  you  make  to  that  measure. 

A  bill  including  these  mnendments  has  been  introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Johnson.   You  will  doubtlees  receive  a 
copy  Md  can  consider  the  new  text.   Under  the  emendment  In  the 
last  part  of  the  first  section,  the  lands  surrendered  to  the 
United  Sts-tes  by  the  Indians  of  California,  is  made  the  consid- 
eration of  the  action.   The  extent  of  the  relief  1b  the  just  c 
pens:  tion  for  Khat  wer  promleed  in  the  ^^ighteen  Treaties.   All 
California  Indians  residing  in  Calif omia  at  that  time,  and  their 
deotdants,  ere  made  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation. 

The  interest  provision  is  cli;^inated,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pAIov   not  exceeding  ^2.50  per  acre  for  the  land. 

Sincerely  youro, 

(signed)  Clarence  F.  Lea 
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QntalA  |lonnin, 
c/o  Oolmiel  JemilngB 
Transportation  Bldg., 
^^    W  ashl  ng t on ,  D .  C . 

Dear  Cat)tain  Bonnin: 


I  want  to  develop  a  little  tlic 
about  H.  H.  8038,  the  Raker  bill. 


thought  I  expressed  yesterday 


(1)  The  range  of  action  is  strictly  limited  to  that  permitted 
in  Seetion  1  -  that  is,  to  such  claims  as  the  Indians  of  California 
may  hare  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  those  certain  18 
treaileJ,  etc..  The  range  is  not  broadened  by  Section  2,  which  is 
explicit  that  any  judgaient  «itall  be  confined  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  treaties. 

The  act  is  not  a  validation  of  the  treaties  even  in  a  retro- 
spective way;  It  does  not  confer  a  status  on  them  or  create  an 
equitable  right  in  connection  with  then;  it  says  that  the  Indians 
are  going  to  court  and  assert  whatever  claims  they  m^  hare  under 
these  tree  ties. 

The  treaties  having  never  been  anything  except  prospective, 
no  legal  or  equitable  right  can  have  accrued  under  them,  and  ex- 
nlicitlv  by  the  lanjzuage  of  H.  R.  8036  no  such  right  is  created 


plicitly  by 
under  them. 


,j    (2)  In  Section  2  occurs  a  clause  which  might  have  value  if 
tihii  W  parts  of  the  bill  stood  as  they  did  in  an  earlier  draft 
1  refer  to  the  phrase  which  you  referred  to  yesterday,  line  15, 
page  2  "or  the  fact  that  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been  pre- 
sented to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  c*mmis8ion  created  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1851";  that  is,  failure  to  present  the  claims 
to  the  Land  Claims  Court  in  the  »50»8  shell  not  be  a  barrier. 

How  this  would  be  important  if  the  bill  provided  for  a  suit 
resting  on  some  other  legal  or  equitable  claim  than  the  lost 
treaties.  But  it  explicitly  provides  for  such  a  suit  alone. 
Ho  rifrht  accrued  under  the  lost  treaties;  had  a  right  accrued 
it  could  not  have  been  affected  in  any  way  by  non-presentation 


I 


» 


b 


Capt.  Bonnln  — 3— 

to  the  Oourt  of  Land  Claims  which  was  sitting  while  these  treaties 
were  being  negotiated.       The  saving  clause  here  quoted  would  hjrs 
a  use  when  the  Indians  ware  being  authorised  to  sue  f w  d8ii«m»^ 
for  lands  lost  which  they  wers  entitled  to  through  right  of  oc- 
cupancy or  through  Spanish  grant  end  whose  possession  they  have 
forfeited,   according  to  oourt  rulings,    through  f9ll^e^^2v.*^5f?f 
before  the  Lands  Oourt  in  the   'SO's.         But  the  text  of  the  Mil 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  make  the  saving  clause  irrelevant  and 
useless,   as  explained  above. 

(3)     The  above  considerations  being  in  mind,   It  becomes  un- 
important that  the  4^  Interest  provided  in  Section  3  is  unobtain- 
able m  the  bi;i.   and  that  the  beneflolajles  under  J^®  *®^«?^o£^^ 
the  bill  could  only  be  a  portion  of  the  California  Ia*^«»«  <*•;•' 
than  half  afloo»«ing  to  Dr.  Iej»la«),   for  It  *o^J  WJf  J^^J*  o»- 
lag  to  the  ««iit«xt  of  the  bill  9M  Is,   there  could  J^^aoaJfJ  ^^ 
vMeh  Interest  ooiad  be  «aiowed  anyhow,   and  no^r^d  In  whlon  any 
Xndlaas  could  partic&patt. 

It  seeaiB  to  me  Ineioiqpatol*  that  one  or  two  things  must  bt 
done.       Either  we  must  approach  the  subject  through  *"v®TJ  *iH.«^ 
method  as  proposed  in  the  lahn  bill;  or  we  must  agproach  it  througji 
keeplne:  the  language  of  the  first  seven  lia^sof  Section  2  s»d 
allowing  suit  for  damages  to  lie  in  relation  to  the  lands  claimed 
through  right  of  ocoupsncy  and  through  Spanish  grant. 

The  second  method  would  be  at  least  a  consistent  attempt  at 
recovery  through  legal  means,  but  would  of  course  ^•,'«;^s*«?„^y 
the  Administration.       ^hen  I   tried  to   suggest  it  yesterday]^  in- 
dlottlng  the  changes  In  the  bill  which  would  make  the  "J^^^K  ,.    ^.^ 
clause  of  lines  lS-18,  page  2,   of  relevancy  and  value,  Mr.   Collette 
resisted  the  suggestion  with  all  his  power. 


In  mm.     It  can  be  to  nobody's  advantage  to  Institute  a  law- 
suit which  m  the  nature  of  the  statute  has  to  ^«  »^J'J^;®  :,^^"^- 
Iv  and  worthless.       It  would  permanently  damage  the  Oalifornia 
Indian  cause  to  allow  Congress  to  give  such  a  stone  where  bread 
is  being  asked. 


With  best  wishes, 


/ 


^^^b**--r 
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May  8,  1926. 


Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

My  dear  Mr.  Lea: 

I  .oBt  heartily  -n^atulate  you  on  ^^e  way  you  presen^^^^^ 
the  California  3«ri8dictional  bill  question  at  Jhe  ^|^^|  .^^^^y 

day.       While  the  s^^l^^^S^^^^.^^'^.ct^gUy  for  soac  generous  and 
asiJe  see  it,   the  case  for  *^^/^^^f  ;^|ectiTiirt§fia  you  made  it. 
prompt  action  can  never  be  made  more  eiiecT^ivcxj 

I  attach  a  carhon  of  a  letter  '^^/^J^^^f  ,J^  l^'f^is- 
Bonnin,  which  tries  to  s^^^^.^?,^^*^ems  to  uHot  hopeful-,   and 
dictional  bill  in  its  PJtor«il2r«Ikrit  legally  souSd  while  in- 
^feafifg  ?LToUt!fal^'di5^iSi!^iertLrbeslt  aSy  attempted 
action  in  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 


JC:HS 


f^M .  h 


( 
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My  T,   1928 


I««r1ng  on  tlM  Krhn  aAd  Haktv  MUb.     Thlfl  hearlAK  ImUA 
througk  two  ••■tlone.       lira.  Xahn  prepented  her  oast  for  h«r  bill 
verybriefly,   reftrrlm?  th«  detalltd  art^uaent  to  myeelf .       thktk  H»- 
pre:.ent©tive  t«&  talkid  for  a  couple  of  houre,   during  which  h« 
iMde  £.  vftry  effective  record  ebovit  the  history  of  C&llfornla 
Indl&AG,   but  die.  not  argue  the  le  '-1  prectlcublllty  of  the  Iiaker 
bill.       He  ■•de  two  ImiTortent   ^l  ?\t8  which  were,    flrsH,    that 

he  did  not  expect  the  4^  Interest  to  be  alleer««  but  asked  luateed 
th»t  the  Biaxlmuffl  damages  recoverable  per  aore  be  fixed  at  #2 ,50; 
fijui  that  he  wae  opposed  to  per  capita  paymente,  deelrlng  only   to 
ore&te  a  fimd  to  be  used  In  the  discretion,  of  Congreee  for  build- 
lag  up  the  Indian  life. 

I   tentlflei  but  briefly,   not  over  15  minute e,  leavlii|  the 
■aln  arauiaent  to  Dr.  Merrlsa.       After  Or,  Merrlaro  flnlBh€?d,   I 
briefly  out  In  the  record  the  legal  analyele  sur^r  arlzed  In  my 
letter  to  Captain  Bonnln  which  I   sent.     Gollette  testified  for 
about  axk  hour  ead  a  half,  developing  nothing  In  any  fashion  new, 
not  argtilng  the  bill  from  a  legal  standpoint,  nor  meeting  «iy  of 
the  bbjectlona  *hloh  I  had  already  raleed  (Collette  followed  me). 
Re  talked  like  a  Tp.an  In  a  dream,   in  a  alow, fuae reel,  Impreeelve 
tone,   dealings;  especially  on  the  statistlca  down  to  dollBrp  end 
cente  snd  fractions  thereof.       Hie  whole  pret5enti*tion  had  a  our- 
loualy  cautomfctlc  quality. 

Tlieti  Dr.  Kerrlam  tentified   for  abotit  45  »?!lnute8  in  a  »08t 
brllllMit  fRanner.     He  first  brought  out   that  the  Kjgker  bill  even 
If  It  produced  something,   could  benefit  only  half  or  fewar  of  the 
California  Indian©.       ^e  then  atated   the  re,  eons  for  the  K  hn  bill 
In  contrast  to   the  RBker  bill.       He  waked  the  Cof^ittee  up  by  very 
latere Bting,    colorful  testimony  about  Indian  life  of  the  past  aid 
prei^ent.       His  teeti  umy  was  the  only  bright  pgjrt  of  the  dreary  day, 

I    fshould  mention  that  the  Indlen  Buresu  in  Its  aiverae  report 

on  the  riFcker  bill,   pr&ctlcally  ooasmlte  Itself  to  the  aubeti  tutioii 
of  f    Tstulty  prorlsloa  for  a  solution  by  litigation.       At  the 
same  time,    uc  Ib  kno?/n,   It  reported  sdvernely  on  the  Haliy  bill, 
thour/h  ItB  report  contained  no  axguiaent. 


>^^X«^ 


Dr.  llftrriaiB  and  I   both  strcBsed,    as  did  Mrs,  Kahn,    that  ws 
fere  not  fi.htlng  for   my  ;i^lven  amount  of  compensation  but  for 
something  adenuate  to  be  expended  a@  inaieated  by  the  fci*w.blll. 


«uch  diecuasion  revolved  around  whether  the  paecage  of  either 
the  Raker  or  Kaim  bill  would  relleYS  the  federal  government  of 
guardianship  relatione.       It  ^ae  pointed  out  that  such  bad  not 
been  the  crr?e  stnywhere  else  thft  ancient  wrongp  had  been  righted 

either  throufsh  the  aethod  of  law-suit  or  gratuity  approprlaUona. 

• 

If  the  record  be  printed.  It  will  pretty  conclanlrely  dis- 
pose of  the  Collette  bill:  but  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  he  aay  yet 
come  back,  araendlng  the  bill  In  the  mr^nner  eug^::e?ited  on  pa?re  2  of 
my  letter  to  Captain  Bonnln,  »nd  thus  keep  hie  cause  alive  throu^^h 
another  year.   Hov:ever,  when  I  brought  out  this  auggection  of 
tho  saondraent  In  Cotaialttee,  Mr.  Collette  showed  hie  first  al^gQ 
of  life  during  the  whole  day;  he  was  sngr ily  hORtlls.  Evidently 
he  had  been  led  by  the  Bureau  to  think  It  would  support  his  bill 
If  only  the  lost  tres-tles  were  dealt  with,  and  then  the  Buresu  had 
doesrted  hl«j  buA   thea  when  our  enalyeie  of  the  Rsksr  bill  as  Ip, 


! 

I 


tlQA-  With  Dr.  Merrl 
Indl- u3  wwr«  left  out 
traoted. 


•b  declaTHtlon  that  half  the  Calif ornln 
alt       ther.   College*  be?ran  to  feel  cll»- 


M6  witneaeaa  ■«▼•  toilette 


for  his  bill. 


Of  course  th«i«  will  he  no  action  at  thle  acaalon  oip-^hc  rm 
bill.       «hen  we  ar«  able  to  concentrp.te  behind  it  not  only   the 
California  but   the  country-wide   forccn,    it  is  believed  that  this 
bill,   though  with  a  reduced  total   suffl,   can  be  paeaed. 


J.C. 
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69th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  8036 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

January  20,  1926 


w.a.uwiii  M-rr — ^— -^**^- 


Mr.  Eaker  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
"""■^^    mittee  on  Indian  Aflfairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


r. 
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Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit 

claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  that  any  tribe  or  band 

4  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United  States 

5  bv  reason  of  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratified  by  the 

»  • 

6  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of 

7  Indians  of  California,  which  said  treaties  were  submitted 
^  S     to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  President  Fillmore 

9     for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by  depriva- 

10  tion  of  the  lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or 

11  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  said 


1  ^?in.-^.'i 


1  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  for  lands  occupied  and  claimed 

2  bv  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  and  which  lands 

3  arc  claimed  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  com- 

4  pensation,  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for 

5  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said  tribes  or 

6  bands  from  the  IJnited  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 

7  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 

8  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

9  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 

10  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands  against  the  United 

11  States,  and  to  enter  judgment  thereon. 

12  Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  clauns  be  submitted  to  said 

13  courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and 

14  equitable,  notwitlistandhig  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limi- 

15  tation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 

16  presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission 

17  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth  Statutes  at 

18  Large,  page  631 )  :   Provided,  That  any  judgment  for  said 

19  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value 

20  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said  treaties, 

21  including  the  lands  described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed 

22  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with  interest  thereon  at  4 

23  per  centum  per  annum  from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of 

24  the  judgment.    Any  payment  which  may  have  been  made  by 
the  United  States  upon  any  claim  or  claims  made  under  the 


1  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel, 

2  but  may  be  ])leaded  by  way  of  set-ofT,  and  any  sums  paid  to 

3  or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 

4  claimants  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the 

5  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments  or  expenditures  to  have 

6  been  made. 

7  Sbo.  3.  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the 

8  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition, 

9  which  shall  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this 

10  Act.     Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     Any 

11  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem 
12"  necessary  to  a  final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim  that 

13  has  been  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  joined 

14  as  a  party  plaintiff  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  said 

15  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within 

16  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.    The  petition  shall 

17  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed 

18  by  the  claimants  under  contract  approved  by  the  Secretary 

19  of  the  Interior.    Verification  may  be  upon  information  and 


\ 


20  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.    Official  letters,  papers,  docu- 

21  ments,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may 

22  be  used  in  evidence  and  the  departments  of  the  Government 

23  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers, 

24  correspondence,   or  records   as  may   be  necessary  in   the 


25 


25    premises. 


u 
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1  Sec.  4.  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the 

2  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find 
a     to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 

4  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys  em- 

5  ployed  by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services 

6  in  such  action.    In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided 

7  for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall  decree  an  amount  to 

8  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the 

9  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 

10  Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other 

11  than  that  provided  for  m  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed 

12  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 

13  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the 

14  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  tune  as  the 

15  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct. 

16  Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  tribes  or 

17  bands  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  construed  to  mean 

18  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 

19  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants. 

20  Sec.  7.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of 

21  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and 

22  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be 

23  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.     Said 

24  roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claim- 

25  ants,  their  agents  and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.    Any 


V.  •„•; 


1  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the  provisions 

2  of  this  Act  may  within  two  years  after  its  approval  present 

3  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application 

4  in  writing  for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.    At 
any  time  within  two  and  one-half  years  after  the  approval 

6  of  this  Act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  alter 

7  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll  shall 

8  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled 
i)  to  share  under  this  Act. 
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Mr.  Raker  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A 


ism 


xluthorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit 

claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
8  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  that  any  tribe  or  band 

4  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United  States 

5  by  reason  of  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratified  by  the 

6  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of 

7  Indians  of  California,  which  said  treaties  were  submitted 

8  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  President  Fillmore 

9  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by  depriva- 

10  tion  of  the  lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or 

11  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  said 


•i^' 


1  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  for  lands  occupied  and  claimed 

2  bv  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  and  which  lands 

3  are  claimed  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  com- 

4  pensation,  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Clahns  for 

5  determination  of  tlie  amount,  if  any,   due  said  tribes  or 

6  bands  from  the  United  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 

7  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 

8  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

9  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 

10  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands  against  the  United 

11  States,  and  to  enter  judgment  thereon. 

t 

12  Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 

13  courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and 

14  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limi- 

15  tation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 

16  presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission 

17  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth  Statutes  at 

18  Large,  ])age  631 )  :  Provided,  That  any  judgment  for  said 

19  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value 

20  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said  treaties, 

21  including  the  lands  described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed 

22  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with  interest  thereon  at  4 

23  per  centum  per  annum  from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of 

24  the  judgment.    Any  payment  which  may  have  been  made  by 

25  the  United  States  upon  any  claim  or  claims  made  under  the 


that 


1  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel, 

2  but  may  be  ] (leaded  by  wa}'  of  set-off,  and  any  sums  paid  to 

3  or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 

4  claimants  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the 

5  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments  or  expenditures  to  have 

ft 

6  been  made. 
;  7  Sec.  3.  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the 

8  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition, 

9  which  shall  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this 

10  Act.     Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     Any 

11  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem 
12'    necessary  to  a  final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim 

13  has  been  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  joined 

14  as  a  party  plaintiff  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  said 

15  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within 

16  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.    The  petition  shall 

17  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed 

18  by  the  claunants  under  contract  approved  by  the  Secretary 

19  of  the  Interior.    Verification  may  be  upon  information  and 

20  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.    Official  letters,  papers,  docu- 

21  ments,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may 

22  be  used  in  evidence  and  the  departments  of  the  Government 

23  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers, 

24  correspondence,   or  records  as  may   be  necessary   in  the 

25  premises. 


1  Sec.  4.  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the 

2  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find 
8     to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 


em- 


4  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys  e 

5  ployed  by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services 

6  in  such  action.    In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided 
1     for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall  decree  an  amount  to 

8  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  mcurred  in  the 

9  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 

10  Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other 

11  than  that  provided  for  in  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed 

12  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 

13  clamiants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the 

14  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the 

15  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct. 

16  Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  tribes  or 

17  bands  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  construed  to  mean 

18  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 

19  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants. 

20  Sec.  7.  Within  eighte^i  months  after  the  passage  of 

21  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and 

22  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be 

23  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.     Said 

24  roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claim- 

25  ants,  their  agents  and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.    Any 


1  person  clahning  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the  provisions 

2  of  this  Act  may  within  two  years  after  its  approval  present 

3  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application 

4  in  writing  for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.    At 
any  time  within  two  and  one-half  years  after  the  approval 

6  of  this  Act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  alter 

7  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll  shall 

8  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled 
J)  to  share  under  this  Act. 
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Mr.  Raker  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


^■■M^MbdW 


A  BILL 

Autlioriziiia:  anv  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit 

claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  which  any  tribe  or 

4  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United 

5  States  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  detcrmi- 

6  nation  of  the  amount,  if  any,  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  acre, 

7  due  said  tribes  or  bands  from  the  United  States  for  lands 

8  formerly  occupied  and  claimed  by  them  in  the  said  State, 

9  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  with- 
10     out  compensation ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 


^■tatvesvji^r, 


8 
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1  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 

2  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  deter- 
8  mine  all  legal  and  equitable  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or 

4  bands  against   the   United   States^  and  to   enter  judgment 

5  thereon. 


6 


Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 


7  courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both  legal   and 

ft 

8  equitable,  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  fair  vahie  of  any 

9  such  lands  at  the  time  the  tribes  or  bands  allege  to  have 

0  been  wrongfully  deprived  thereof,  of  each  and  all  the  parties 

1  thereto,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limi- 
-  tation,  any  payment  which  may  have  been  made  upon  any 
3  claim  so  submitted  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but 
4r|  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  offset  in  such  suit  and  th^e  Jloij^^d^ 


States  shall  be  allowed  credit  fo£  all  sums  heretofore  paid 
or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes  or  any  band  thereof. 


7  The  claim  or  claims  of  the  said  tribes  or  any  band  thereof 

'     4 

8  shall  he  presented  jointly  hy  petition,  suhject,  however,  to 

9  amendment,  suit  to  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  pas- 

20  sage  of  this  Act;  and  such  action  shall  make  the  petitioner 

21  or  petitioners  party  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  and  the   TJnited 

22  States  shall  he  the  party  defendant;  and  any  other  band  or 

23  hands  or  tribes  of  California  the  court  may  deem  necessary 

24  to  a  final  determination  of  such  suit  may  he  joined  therein  as 

25  the  court  may  thereafter  order:  Provided,  That  said  court 


1  shall  settle  and  determine  the  claims  or  rights  of  any  such 

2  band  or  tribe  as  may  be  joined  in  said  suit.     Such  petition 
8     may  be  verified  upon  information  and  belief  as  to  the  facts 

4  therein  alleged  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed,  by 

5  the  aforesaid  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California  ur^er 

6  contract  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A%irs 

7  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  existing  law,  and 
,,,8     shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  claims  for  recovery 

9     are  based,  and  said  petition  shall  bo  signed  by  the  attorney 

10  or  attorneys  so  employed  and  no  other  verification  shall  be 

11  necessary;   official  letters,   papers,   documents,   and   public 
I  12     records,  or  certified  copies  thereof  may  be  used  In  evidence 

13  and  the  departments  of  the  Uovermnent  shall  give  access,  to 

14  the  attorney  or  attorneys  of  said  tribes  or  bands  thereof,  to 

1 5  such  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  needed  by 
1 G     the  attorney  or  attorneys  for  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe 
.,..  18     such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  selec- 
19   .  tlon  by  the  Indians  of  the  attorney  or  attorneys,  as  provided 


17 


•    20     for  in  the  Act. 


02 


21  Sec.  H.  Shall  the  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indlanp-.;be 

22  unable  or  unwilling  within  six  months  from  the  approval  of 

23  this  Act  to  designate  an  attorney  or  firm  of  attorneys^  the 

24  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretarj^  ofc  :the 

25  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  are  hereby  authorized  and 


1  directed  to  execute  a  contract  with  such  attorney  or  firm  of 

2  attorneys  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem 

3  advisable. 

4  Sec.   4.  Upon  the   final   derermination   of  such   suit, 
6  cause,  or  action  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  decree  such  fees 

6  as  it  shall  find  reasonable  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attor- 

7  neys  employed  by  said  tribes,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  fees 

8  decreed  by  such  court  be  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 

9  amount  of  the  judgment  recovered  in  such  suit,  and  in  no 

10  event  to  exceed  $25,000,  inclusive,  however,  of  all  necessary 

11  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation  and  prose- 

12  cution  of  the  suit  or  suits  therein  provided  for,  such  fee  and 

13  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  judgment,  if  any,   entered 

14  against  the  United  States. 


15 


Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  tribes  or  bands 


16  of  Indians  of  Cahfornia  shall  be  construed  to  mean  those 

17  Indians  residing  in  Cahfornia  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 

18  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants  who  are  now 

19  actual  residents  of  said  State.  '    - 


20 


Sec.  6.  The  balance  of  such  judgment  shall  be  placed 


21  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 

22  dians  entitled  thereto,  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 

23  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 

24  shall  otherwise  direct, 


5 

1  Sec.  7.  Upon  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of 

2  the  Indians  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules 

3  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be 

4  made  of  all  the  Indians  entitled  to  participate  in  the  judg- 

5  ment. 
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Mr.  Raker  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
'  ^^"     inittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A,  SILL 

Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit 

claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

t  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  which  any  tribe  or 

4  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United 

5  States  may  be  sul)mitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determi- 

6  nation  of  the  amount,  if  any,  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  acre, 

7  due  said  tribes  or  bands  from  the  United  States  for  lands 

8  formerly  occupied  and  claimed  by  them  in  the  said  State, 

9  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  with- 
10  out  compensation ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 


J^ 


\IjJ 


1  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 

2  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  deter- 

3  mine  all  legal  and  equitable  elainis,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or 

4  bands  against  the   United   States   and  to   enter  judgment 

5  thereon. 


6 


•  Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 
courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and 
equitable,  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  fair  value  of  any 
such  lands  at  the  time  the  tribes  or  bands  allege  to  have 
been  wrongfully  deprived  thereof,  of  each  and  all  the  parties 
thereto,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  hmi- 
tation,  any  payment  which  may  have  been  made  upon  any 
claim  so  submitted  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but 
may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  offset  in  such  suit  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  all  sums  heretofore  paid 
16/    or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes  or  any  band  thereof. 


8 
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10 


11 


1  ^»t 


13 


14! 


15 


17 
18 
19 
20 


21 


The  claim  or  claims  of  the  said  tribes  or  any  band  thereof 
shall  ho  prosontcd  jointly  liy  petition,  subject,  liowever,  to 
amendment,  suit  to  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  pas- 
sage o!  this  Act;  and  saeh  action  shall  make  the  i)ctitioner 


or  petitionei-s  party  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  party  defendant;  and  any  other  band  or 
bands  or  tribes  of  Cnlifomia  the  court  may  deem  necessary 
to  a  final  determination  of  such  suit  may  be  joined  therein  as 
2!J     the  court  may  thereafter  order:  Provided,  That  said  court 


22 


23- 

24 


8 


6     c 


1  shall  settle  and  determine  the  claims  or  rights  of  any  such 

2  band  or  tribe  as  may  be  joined  iu  said  suit.     Such  petition 

3  may  be  verified  npou  infonnation  and  beUet  as  to  the  facts 

4  therein  alleged  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed  by 

6  the  aforesaid  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California  under 
ontract  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

7  and  the  Secretan"  of  the  Interior  under  existing  law,  and 

8  shall  set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  claims  for  recovery 

9  are  based,  and  said  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  attorney 

10  or  attorneys  so  employed  and  no  other  verification  shall  l,e 

11  necessa,y;  official  letters,  papers,  documents,   and  public 

1 2  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof  may  be  used  in  evidence 

and  the  departments  of  the  (iovermnent  shall  give  access  to 

the  attorney  or  attorneys  of  said  tribes  or  bands  thereof  to 

sttch  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  nuw  be  ..eedei  by 

rt,e  attorney  or  attorneys  for  said  tribes  or  bands  of  ludians: 

l'r,n-kM,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe 

18  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  selec- 

19  tion  by  the  Indians  of  the  attorney  or  attonK-ys,  as  provided 

20  for  in  the  Act. 

SfX.  3.  Shall  the  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  be 

unable  or  unwilling  within  six  months  from  the  appro^i  of 

this  Act  to  designate  an  attorney  or  firm  of  attorneys,  the 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secrcta^'  "f  the 

Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  are  hereby  authorized  and 


13 


14 
15 
10 
17 


21 
22 

23 
24 
25 


^x 


1  directed  to  execute  a  contract  with  such  attorney  or  firm  of 

2  attorneys  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem 

■ » 

8  advisable. 

4  Sec.   4.  Upon   the   final   determination   of  such   suit, 

5  cause,  or  action  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  decree  such  fees 

6  as  it  shall  find  reasonable  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attor- 

7  neys  employed  by  said  tribes,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  fees 

8  decreed  by  such  court  be  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 

9  amount  of  the  judgment  recovered  in  such  suit,  and  in  no 

10  event  to  exceed  $25,000,  inclusive,  however,  of  all  necessary 

11  and  proper  expenses  incuiTed  in  the  preparation  and  prose- 

12  cution  of  the  suit  or  suits  therein  provided  for,  su(*h  fee  and 

13  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  judgment,  if  any,   entered 

14  against  the  United  States. 


15 


20 


Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  tribes  or  bands 


16  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  construed  to  mean  those 

17  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the  time  of  the   alleged 

18  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants  who  arc  now 

19  actual  residents  of  said  State. 


Sec.  6.  The  balance  of  such  judgment  shall  be  i)laced 


21  in  the  Treasury  of  tlu^,  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 

22  dians  entitled  thereto,  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 

I 

I 

23  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 

24  shall  otherwise  direct. 


5 


4 


1  Sec.  7.  Upon  the  rendition  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of 

2  the  Indians  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules 

3  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be 

4  made  of  all  the  Indians  entitled  to  participate  in  the  judg- 

5  ment. 
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S.  4236 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  10  (calendar  day,  May  12),  1926 

Mr.  Johnson  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


A  BILL 


Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit 

claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 


I 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  jurisdiction  is  hereby   conferred  upon  the   Court   of 

4  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  either  party 

5  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 

N 

6  hear  and  determine  any  claim  which  may  exist  against  the 

7  United  States  by  reason  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United 
6  States  to  provide  compensation  for  Indians  of  California 
9  as  proposed  in  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratified  by  the 

10  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  said 

11  Indians  signatory  thereto,  and  which  were  submitted  to  the 


'1 

1  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  by  President 

2  Fillmore  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  in  consideration  for 

3  the  lands  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians 

4  of  California. 

5  Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 

6  courts  they  shall  settle  the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and 

7  equitable,  nothwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of 
B  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  said  claims  may  not  have  been 
9  presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission 

10  created  by  tbe  Act  of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth  Statutes  at 

11  Large,  page  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  judgment  for  the 

12  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  that  will  afford  just  com- 

13  pensation  for  that  which  would  have  been  due  said  California 

14  Indians  had  said  treaties  been  ratified  at  the  time  they  were 

15  so  submitted  to  the  Senate:   Provided  further,   That  the 

16  lands  described  in  said  treaties  shall  not  be  valued  in  excess 

17  of  $2.50  per  acre.     Any  payments  which  may  have  been 

18  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  California  Indians  shall  not 

19  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by  way 

20  of  set-ofif,  and  any  sum  paid  to  or  expended  by  the  United 

21  States  for  their  benefit  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States 

22  as  of  the  date  the  court  finds  the  expenditure  to  have  been 


23     made. 


24 


Sec.  3.  The  claims  of  those  entiled  to  sue  under  the 


25     provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition, 


1  which  shall  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this 

2  Act.     Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     Any 

/ 

« 

3  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem 

4  necessary  to  a  final  and  just  dctennination  of  a  claim  that 

5  has  been  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  joined 

6  as  a  party  plaintiff  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  said 

7  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within 

8  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.     The  petition  shall 

9  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed 

10  by  the  claimants  under  contract  approved  by  the  Secretary 

11  of  the  Interior.    Verification  may  be  upon  information  and 

12  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.    Official  letters,  papers,  docu- 

13  ments,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may 

14  be  used  in  evidence  and  the  departments  of  the  Government 

15  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers, 

16  coiTcspondence,   or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in   the 

17  premises. 


18 


Sec.  4.  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the 


19  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find 

20  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 


21 


of*  the    recovery,   to   be    paid    the   attorne)^   or   attorneys 

r 

22  employed  by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services 

23  in  such  action.     In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided 


1 1 
o 


^' I     for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall  decree  an  amount  to 


1  cover  all  necessary  and  proixu-  expenses  incurred  in  the 

2  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 
8  Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other 

4  than  that  provided  for  in  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed 

5  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 

6  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  drav^  interest  at  the 

7  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until   expended.     Said 

8  amount  of  any  such  judgment  shall  be  expended  for  the 

9  benefit  of  said  California  Indians  and  for  such  purposes  as 
10  the  Coni^ress  shall  hereafter  direct. 


11 


10 


Sec.   6.  For  the   ])urpose   of  this  Act  the   tribes  or 


12  bands  of  Indians  of  California  shall  be  construed  to  mean 

13  ^11  Indians  residin,2^  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 

14  deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  their  descendants,  all  of  whom 

15  may  be  beneficiaries  hereunder. 


Sec.  7.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of 


17  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and 

18  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be 

19  made   of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.     Said 

20  roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claim- 

21  ants,  their  agents  and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.     Any 

22  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the  provisions 

23  of  this  Act  may  within  two  years  after  its  approval  present 

24  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application 

25  in  writing  for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.     At 


1  any  time  within  two  and  one-half  years  after  the  approval 

2  of  this  Act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  alter 
8  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll  shall 

4  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled 

5  to  share  under  this  Act. 


r 
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A  BILL 

Authoriziiig  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of 
California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 


By  Mr.  Johnson 


May  10  (calendar  day,  May  12),  1926 

Bead    twice    and    referred    to    the    Committee 

Indian  Affairs 


on 


,  M)3i 


1 


ICE  FOR    ^ 
OUR  INDIANS 


COURT  OP  CliAEVfS  BILL  DRAWN 
TO  SECURE  RECOGNITION 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 
UNDER  **LOST  TREATIES'' 
MADE  IN  1851-52  WAS  INTRO- 
DUCED IN  CONGRESS  ON 
JANUARY  20th  BY  THE  LATE 
JOHN  E.  RAKER  TWO  DAYS 
BEFORE  HIS  DEATH.  MAT- 
TER FIRST  PRESENTED  TO 
COf^GRJ^S  IN  1020. 

y  )fllftF^i#ag  article  has  been  sent 
to  inis  officelby  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation^  Inc.,  of  No.  3  City  Hall 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  with  a  re- 
quest for  its  publication: 

*'The  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  so  long 
sponsored  by  the  late  Judge  John  E. 
Rager,  was  introduced  into  the  Sixty- 
I  ninth  Congress  January  20th,  just 
two  days  before  his  death.  He  fully 
expected  to  live  to  see  its  passage. 

This  bill,  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
of  California,  Incorporated,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  was 
formed  to  give  California  Indians  a 
chance  to  present  their  claims  for 
lands  to  the  United  States  Courts  re- 
gardless of  the  lapse  of  time  or  stat- 
utes of  limitations.  These  land 
claims  come  under  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  with  the  Indians  by  a 
Federal  Commission  in  1851-52  and 
referred  to  as  The  Lost  Treaties. 
The  treaty  provisions  provided  for 
eighteen  reservations,  aggregating 
about  7,500,000  acres  of  land,  and 
for  sundry  goods  in  the  amount  of 
about  $1,800,000.00. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill  was 
launched  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
in  1920.  The  late  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  that 
time  wrote  a  letter  of  endorsement 
of  the  bill  to  Congress.  It  read,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  California  have,  prima 
facie,  a  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  bill  seems  to  protect 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  as  well,  I  recom- 
mend that  it  receive  your  favorable 
consideration.*' 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  but 
the  House  session  came  to  a  close 
before  it  was  reached. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  due  to  the 
economy  program  to  which  that  body 
was  pledged  and  the  adoption  of  an 
adverse  policy  concerning  Court  of 
Claims  bills  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Albert  B.  Fall. 

In  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  the 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  and  in  the 
House  by  Judge  Raker.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Hubert 
Work,  recommended  its  favorable 
consideration  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Indian.  Affairs. 
These  committees  in  turn  in  their 
reports  to  Congress  under  date  of 
February  14,  1925,  said: 

**Your  committee  has  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  claims  of  these  In- 
dians and  are  convinced  that  they 
have  shown  sufficient  proof  to  grant 
them  the  right  to  have  their  day  in 
court.  This  measure  protects  the 
Government  in  all  of  these  claims 
and  allows  any  and  all  set-offs  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  given  to 
these  Indians.  Your  committee 
unanimously  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill." 

Very  sho;;tly  thereafter,  it  was 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate but  was  not  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  withheld  his  signature  be- 
cause of  some  provisions  he  consid- 
ered incompatible  with  the  program 
of  his  administration.  These  feat- 
lures  of  the  bill  have  since  been  mod- 
ified or  changed  so  that,  with  its 
early  reintroduction  this  year,  there 
is  cause  for  optimism  on  the  part  of 
lits  backers. 

Judge  Raker  worked  tirelessly  to 
laccomplish  the  passage  of  this  Court 
of  Claims  Bill.  He  lived  to  see  it  in- 
troduced under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  and  into  the  most  favor- 
able Congress  of  its  history.  His  in- 
terest in  this  bill  bore  fruits  of  influ- 
ence in  Congress  not  only  with  Cali- 
fornia delegation  but  among  other 
Congressmen  and  public-spirited  and  ! 
right-thinking  people  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  just  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  the  volumes  of  Commit- 
tee, Congressional  and  Departmental 
records  in  support  of  the  need  and 
Justification  of  its  passage  plus  high 
regard  and  sympathy  for  its  depart- 
ed sponsor,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Raker, 
will  each  serve  to  insure  the  early 
enactment  of  this  measure.  Also,  in 
view  of  its  passage  last  year  and  the 
early  enactment  of  this  measure. 
Also,  in  view  of  its  passage  last  year 
and  the  subsequent  modification  of 
the  provisions  that  caused  President 


quest  for  its  publication: 

*'The  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  so  long 
sponsored  by  the  late  Judge  John  E. 
Rager,  was  introduced  into  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress  January  20th,  just 
two  days  before  his  death.  He  fully 
expected  to  live  to  see  its  passage. 

This  bill,  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation 
of  California,  Incorporated,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  was 
formed  to  give  California  Indians  a 
chance  to  present  their  claims  for 
lands  to  the  United  States  Courts  re- 
gardless of  the  lapse  of  time  or  stat- 
utes of  limitations.  These  land 
claims  come  under  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  with  the  Indians  by  a 
Federal  Commission  in  1851-52  and 
referred  to  as  The  Lost  Treaties. 
The  treaty  provisions  provided  for 
eighteen  reservations,  aggregating 
about  7,500,000  acres  of  land,  and 
for  sundry  goods  in  the  amount  of 
about  $1,800,000.00. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill  was 
launched  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
in    1920        The   late   Secretary   of   the 

Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  that 
time  wrote  a  letter  of  endorsement 
of  the  bill  to  Congress.  It  read,  in 
nart,  as  follows: 

"As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  California  have,  prima 
facie  a  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  bill  seems  to  protect 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  as  well,  I  recom- 
mend that  It  receive  your  favorable 
consideration."  ,    . 

The  Senate  passed  the  Diii»  ^^^ 
the  House  session  came  to  a  close 
before  It  was  reached.     . 

Little  progress  was  made  in  tne 
Sixty-seventh  Congress    due  to     the 

economy  program  to  ^^^i^^J^^^^^.^'f ^ 
was  pledged  and  the  adoption  of  an 
adverse   policy   concerning    Court   oi 
cSs  bins  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Albert  B.  Fall. 
^    in   thl   sixty-eighth   Congress   the 
bill  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
senator  Hiram   Johnson  and  m   the 
House  by  J^^ge  Raker.     The  Secre 
tarv  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Hubert 
Wo'^k     recommended    Its      favorable 
Sfderatlon  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committee     on     Indian.  Affairs 
These    committees    In    turn    in    their 
Reports    to    congress    under    date    of 
February  14,  19  25,  sfid: 

"Your  committee  has  carefully  in- 
vestigated   the    claims    of    these    In^ 
dians    and    are    convinced    that    tuey 
have  shown  sufficient  proof  to  grant 
them  the  right  to  have  their  day  m 
court.     This  measure     protects     the 
Government   In    all    of    these    claims 
and  allows  any  and  all  set-offs  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  given  to 
these      Indians.        Your      committee 
unanimously  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill." 

Very  shortly  thereafter.  It  was 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate but  was  not  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  withheld  his  signature  be- 
cause of  some  provisions  he  consid- 
ered incompatible  with  the  program 
of  his  administration.  These  feat- 
ures of  the  bin  have  since  been  mod- 
ified or  changed  so  that,  with  us 
early  relntroductlon  this  year,  there 
is  cause  for  optimism  on  the  part  of 

its  backers.  ,   .,     ,       i^  *r. 

Judge  Raker  worked  tirelessly  to 
accomplish  the  passage  of  this  Court 
of  Claims  Bill.     He  lived  to  see  It  In- 
troduced  under    the   most   ^aj^rable 
conditions  and  Into  the  most  favor- 
able  Congress  of  Its  hlst<>ry.  H  s    n- 
terest  m  this  bin  bore  fruits  of  Influ- 
ence m  Congress  not  only  with  Cali- 
fornia  delegation    hut .  a°^?^,f   ,°^r„^5 
Congressmen  and  public-spirited  and 
right-thinking  people   from   all   over 
the  country.     The  just  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  the  volumes  of  Commit- 
tee   Congressional  and  Departnaental 
records  In  support  of  the  need  and 
justification  of  Its  passage  plus  high 
regard  and  sympathy  for  Its  depart- 
ed sponsor,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Raker 
wni  each  serve  to  Insure  the   early 
enactment  of  this  measure.     Also    in 
view  ot  Its  passage  last  year  and  the 
early  enactment  of     this     measure 
Also    In  view  of  Its  passage  last  year 
and  'the  subsequent  modification   of 
the  provisions  that  caused  President 
Coolidge    to    withhold    his   signature 
last  March,  the  prospects  are  indeed 

bright. 

In    close    association    with    J^^^e 
taker  was  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Collett, 
he    executive    representative    of   the 
ndlan  Board  of  Cooperation,  whose 
ixperlences   among      the      California 
ndlans  led  him  to  bring  the  matter 
efore    Congressman   Raker  and   the 
California   people.      Mr.    Conett   was 
instrumental   In   forming  the   Indian 
Board  of   Cooperation,   for   the   pur- 
pose of  providing  relief  and  obtain- 
ing justice  for  these     Indians,     the 
descendents    of    the    signers    of    The 
Lost    Treaties.      This   Board   Is   sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  membership  dues.     '    ^ 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California  s 
decree  that   California  Indians  were 
natural  born  citizens  and  entitled  to 
the  rightss  and  privileges     of     citi- 
zens.    This  was  one  of  the  foremost 
achievements    of    this    Board.      The 
next  was  the   establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  Indian  chndren.     The 
Board  then  formed  Indian  Auxiliar- 
ies, and  finally  caused  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bni  to  be     Introduced     Into 

Congress.  , 

It  has  been  a  long,  up-hni  struggle 
but   there   Is   light   ahead      and      all 
things  point  to  ultimate  success.     A 
just  cause,  backed  by  public  opinion   ^ 
and   pushed   with   untiring   effort  hv  i^ 
capable    champion^    will    eventu^p"^ 
fn." 


r-o:.\r  a.~ena,  cal, 
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Takes  up  Battle 
for  the  Indians 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  I7th,  **3ays, 
since  the  death  of  his  colleague,  the 
late  Ck)ngre8sman  Raker.  Congress- 
man Lee  of  Santa  Rosa  has  taken 
up  the"  battle  for  the  California 
Indians  which  had  been  waged 
through  several  sessions  of  Congress 

by  Raker. 

The  latest  Raker  Indian  bill,  which 
authorizes  California  Indians  to  take 
their  claims  against  the  Goverment 
into  the  United  States  Court  of 
Qaims,  was  introduced  only  a  few 
days  before  the  Alturas  Represen- 
tative's death.  It  was  given  anoth- 
er hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  recently  at 
which  Lee  appeared  to  take  charge 
of  the  fight,  with  F.  G.  CoUett  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation, 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merrian  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  John  Collier,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American 
I  Indian  Defense  Association. 

The  Raker  bill  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  the  last   ses- 
sion but  failed    to    become   a    law 
through  the   fact  that   it  was    not 
signed  by    the    President.     Similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  since  the 
Sixty-sixth    Congress,    and    at    all 
times  have  had  the  backing   of   the 
Commissioner    of     Indian     Affairs. 
The  Secretary  of   the   Interior    has 
generally  made  a   favorable  recom- 
mendation.    When  his  recommenda- 
tion has  been  adverse,  he   has   sug- 
gested that  the  bill   make   an   out- 
right appropriation    of   $9,000,000 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  California 
Indians  in  lieu  of  all  their  claims. 

This  suggestion  is  resented  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Indians  who 
say  it  is  nothing  but  charity.  What 
they  want  is  justice  based  on  the 
promises  made  by  the  duly  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  claims  of  the  California  Indi- 
ans are  based  on   eighteen    treaties 
made  in  1850  and  1851  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by   the   President 
of  the  United  States  who  dealt  with  i 
eighteen  tribes.     As  a  result  of  the 
treaties  the  Indians  agreed  to  retire 
to    certain    reservations    and     the 
United  States  agreed  to  respect  the 
boundries  of  these  reservations  and 
to  give    them    horses,    cattle    and 
agricultural    instruments    as    well. 
The  treaties  never  were  ratified   by 
the  Senate  and  their  conditions  were 
not  fulfilled  except  by  the  Indians. 

About  7,000,000    acres    of    land 

J  iven  to  the  Indians  by  these  treat- 

never  was  turned  over  to   them. 

gents   of   these   Indians   estimate 

ie  value  of  these   7,000,000   acres 

o  be  $571,000,000. 

A  similar  bill  for  Washington 
,tate  Indians  has  been  reported  out 
favorably  and  is  on  the  House  cal- 
|endar,:so  that  California  leaders  are 
hopeful  of  some  favorable  action  at 
this  session  before  adjournment. 
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im  EFFORT  FOR  CLAIMS  BEL 


claims  bill,  so  long  spon- 

late  Judge  John  E.  Raker, 

d  into  the  Sixty-ninth  Con- 

ry  20,  just  two  days  before 

He    fully    expected    to    live 
to  see  its  passage. 

This  bill,  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  of  Cali- 
fornia, Incorporated,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  was  formed  to  give 
California  Indians  a  chance  to  present 
their  claims  for  lands  to  the  United 
States  Courts  regardless  of  the  lapse 
of  time  or  statutes  of  limitations.  These 
land  claims  come  under  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  with  the  Indians  by  a 
Federal  Commission  in  1851-52  and  re- 
ferred to  as  The  Lost  Treaties.  The 
treaty  provisions  provided  for  eighteen 
reservations,  aggregating  about  7,500,000 
acres  of  land,  and  for  sundry  goods  in 
the  amount  of  $1,800,000,000. 

The  court  of  claims  bill  was  launched 
in  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  in  1920. 
The  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  that  time  wrote  a 
letter  of  endorsement  of  the  bill  to 
Congress.     It  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians 
in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  claim 
against  the  United  States,  and  the  bill 
seems  to  protect  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  government  as  well,  I 
recommend  that  it  receives  your  favor- 
able consideration." 
WHY   BILL  FAILED  IN   1920 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  but  the 
House  session  came  to  a  close  before 
it  was  reached. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  due  to  .the  economy 
program  to  which  that  body  was  pledged 
and  the  adoption  of  an  adverse  policy 
concerning  Court  of  Claims  bills  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Albert 
B.  Fall. 

In  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 


terior,  the  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  recom- 
mended its  favorable  consideration  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs.  These  committees  in  turn 
in  their  report  to  Congress  under  date 
of  February  14,  1925,  said: 

"Your  committee  has  carefully  inves- 
tigated the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
,  are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  suf- 
ficient proof  to  grant  them  the  right  to 
have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure 
protects  the  frovernment  ill  all  ofj+he 
claims    and   allows    any   and    all    seW>.. 
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which  can  be   shown  to  ha\ 
to  these  Indians.    Your  Co 
imously    recommend    the 
this  bill." 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  it  was  pas'  O'f 
by  both  House  and  Senate  but  "< 
signed  by  the  President.  He  v 
his  signature  because  of  some  pr 
he  considered  incompatible  wi 
program  of  his  administration, 
features  of  the  bill  have  since  been  mod- 
ified or  changed  so  that,  with  its  early 
reintroduction  this  year,  there  is  cause 
for  optimism  on  the  part  of  its  backers. 

Judge  Raker  worked  tirelessly  to  ac- 
complish the  passage  of  this  court  of 
claims  bill.  He  lived  to  see  it  intro- 
duced under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  into  the  most  favorable  Con- 
gress of  its  history.  His  interest  in 
this  bill  bore  fruits  of  influence  in  Con- 
gress, not  only  with  the  California  dele- 
gation but  among  other  Congressmen 
and  public-spirited  and  right-thinking 
people  from  all  over  the  country.  The* 
just  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  vol- 
umes of  committee,  congressional  and 
departmental  records  in  support  of  the 
need  and  justification  of  its  passage, 
plus  high  regard  and  sympathy  for  its 
departed  sponsor,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Ra- 
ker, will  each  serve  to  insure  the  early 
enactment  of  this  measure.  Also,  in 
view  of  its  passage  last  year  and  the 
subsequent  modification  of  the  provis- 
ions   that   caused    President    Coolidge    to 
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Hiram     Johnson     and    in    the    House    by    withhold    his    signature    last   March,   the, 
Judge  Raker.     The  Secretary  of  the  In-    prospects   are    indeed   bright. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  RAKER'S  LAST  WORK  FOR 

THE  INDIANS  ,  j '     f  ^, 

The  last  activity  of  John  E.  Raker,  whose  career  ended  a  fe 
days  ago,  was  on  behalf  of  California  Indians.  It  ^as  as  lat 
as  January  20,  that  Mr.  Raker's  bill  to  restore  to  our  Indian 
their  richtful  property  was  introduced  into  Congress. 

Mr  Raker  who  was  the  senior  Representative  of  his  State  i 
noS'of  sSvicIwas  first,  last  and  always  at  work  for  the  right 
Sf  the  people  at  Urge.    He  held  in  mind  and  was  looking  out  f  o 
?he  interests  of  those  who  ^ight  not  be  able  to  wage  a  winnmj 
fight  in  the  cause  of  j ustice.  .  4.    t  ^*  +ua  Wof^i 

It  was  the  Raker  bill  that  secured  the  co^t^^J  .^^^^  .^^.^^^fj?] 
Hptchv  svstem  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  natural  that  this  mai 
of  broad  vLio^  should  respond  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-opera 
tion,  whose  executive  officer  is  Frederick  G- ^o^^t       . 

The  board  was  organized  to  provide  relief  and  obtain  justi 
for  the  Indians  who  are  descendants  of  the  signers  of  what  ai 
Siown  as 'X  lost  treaties."    The  board  succeeded  in  securin 
a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  that  the  IndiarJ 
were  natural  born,  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of-  oth( 


citizens.    Then  public  schools  were  secured  for  Indian  children 
and  later  came  the  Court  of  Claims  Bill,  r  •    ^ 

'*The  lost  treaties''  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1852,  by  President  Fillmore,  who  knew  the  California 
situation  and  sought  to  establish  the  property  rights  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  State. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Bill  opens  the  way  for  effective  court  ac- 
tion to  be  taken.  It  will  not  necessitate  the  confiscation  of  land 
occupied  and  settled  by  whites  but  it  will  provid-e  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  original  owners  on  the  basis  of  the  original  pi*ice 
placed  upon  the  land.  When  the  bill  becomes  a  permanent 
statu)^,  the  Indian  Board  will  be  able  to  press  the  claims  of  our 
Indi&n  citizens.  The  statute  contains  clauses  to  guard  agains' 
ex^oitation  of  the  Indian's  fund  which  is  likely  to  be  created. 
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ll^ntiRosan  Pushes  Bills 
I        Introduced  by  Late 
Congressman 

WASHINGTON,  ^y  C,  Majr  15- 

I    Since    the    death    ^^^^^^'^^^l^'^: 

I    the  late   C^^r^^f  ^^^ta^^sa     has 
gressman  Lea  off^f  ^^,,, 

I    waged  through  several  sessions 
;%\riltSt^Ser     Indian      W 
v'  which  authorizes  Cal.torn-Ind.a^ 

^.bnra"w"dSs\ere  thHrS 
s    only  a  icw  va«<j        ,^„x|-         it      was 

Rpnresentative's      death.        i^      ^ 
■J?vr  another   hearing    before      t^^^^^ 

"  Sntly' aT'-rcrL^r'aUearea  - 

^jl  Xlharge  ot  the  figh^^ -f,f  co: 
;   Collett  of  the  Indian  Boa^rd^o^^   ^^ 

'•  r''carn;g?e  Foundation  and  John 
*.'  Collier  executive  secretary  of  the 
;     American   Indian   Defense    Assocxa- 

^  The^  mw!       b^n   was   passed     by 
.  Lo^h^Ho'Srof  congress  in  the^ 
•session  but  'aUed^J'-on^f-^ 
?,    through   the  J»«r-*»iat    ^\/' 
H  ,  y^ I  (G*«.«rtiucd  .on^***^,-^'^ 

About  7,000.000  acres  of  land  given 
to    the    indianslby    these    treat^s 

never  ^^as  turned  "r""  '"..tSe 
Agents  of  these  Indians  estimate 
fhe  value  of  these  7.000.000  acreS 
tft'  be   $571,000,000. 

A    similar  bill'    for     Washington 

State  It.di*-ns  h*8  "^^^./^Pf^.^t^ 
out  favorably  and  is  on  the  House 
cfllendar.  so  that  the  California 
lesders  are  hopeful  of  some  favor- 
.able  action  at  this  session  befoje 
aiJjournment. 
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(^ntlnued   from   page   1). 
signed  by  the    President.       Similar 
ms    have    been  .introduced     since 
the     Sixty-sixth   Congress,  and     at 
all  times  ha-ve  had  the  backing   of 
the     Commissioner    of   Indian     Af- 
fairs.       The   secretary   of   the     in- 
terior- has  generally  «*»««*  favor- 
able recommendation.        Where  his 
recommendation    has   been   adverse 
he  haA  suggested  that  the  bill  make 
aw     outright     appropriation   of   »3,r 
000  000   to  be  held   in  trust  for   the 
California  Indians  in  lieu  of  all  their 
claims. 

This  suggestion  is  resented  by 
the'  relM-eenfatives  of  the  Inma«9 
who  sav  it  is  nothing  but  charity. 
What  they  virant  is  Justice  based  on 
the  promises  rtiade  by  the'  duly  au- 
thorized renresent^tlves  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  unite*  States,  they 
say.  • . 

The  claims  of  the  CaUfornia 
Indians  are  based  <^n  ,  «f  ?,*^^" 
ti'eAtl^B  matfe  in-  1850  and  1851  by 
commissioned  appolftted  by  tne 
j>t^iaftiM  of  t>.e  united  Ste,te«  who 
de».n  >*ltW  eighteen .  tribes.  An  a 
result  of  the-  treaties  the  Indians 
agreed  to  retire  to  certain  t«serva- 
tions  and  th«  United  States  agreed 
to  re»pect  the  boundaries  of  these 
reServaAlons     a«d      to     give     them 

horstes.  cattle  an«J^«^'t'l!*'";'tL/=;!; 
stPuments  a«  well.  The  treaties 
never  were  ratified  by  the  Senate 
and  their  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled except  by  tlve  Indians. 
HUGE   ACREAGE. 

About  7,000.000  acres  of  land  given 
to  the  Indians)  by  these  treaties 
never  Was  turned  ^f^^  ^°  J}^^- 
Agents  of  thesft  Indians  e*""*** 
the  value  of  these  7,000,000  acres 
to'  be    $571,000,000. 

A    similar  bill-    for     Washington 

State  Xfidmns  h«»  ^"^^"^  ^J^'^Zlt 
out  favorably  and  is  on  the  House 
calendar,  so  that  the  California 
leaders  are  hopeful  of  some  favor- 
able action  at  this  session  befoje 
adjourmnent. 
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JOHN  K.  RARER  t 


LAST  EFFORT  FOR  CLAIMS  BILL 

sored  by  the  late  Judge  John  B.  Kaker,  ^^  ^^^^gntal  records  in  support  of  the 
was  introduced  into  the  Sixty-ninth  Con- 1  ^^^^  ^^^  justification  of  its  passage, 
gress,  January  20,  just  two  days  before  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^g^rd  and  sympathy  for  its 
his  death.  He  fully  expected  to  live  departed  sponsor,  the  Hon.  John  b.  Ka- 
to  see  its  passage.  ^  ^^    \  ker,  will  each  serve  to  insure  the  ear  y 

This  bill,  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  .  enactment  of  this  measure.  Also,  m 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  of  Cali-Ujew  of  its  passage  last  year  and  tne 
fornia,  Incorporated,  with  headquarters  ,  ^^^^^^q^^nt  modification  of  ^^  .P/^"'^^' 
•t  San  Francisco,  was  formed  to  give  .^^^  ^^^^  caused  President  Coolidge  to 
California  Indians  a  chance  to  present  ^  withhold  his  signature  last  March,  the 
their    claims    for    lands    to    the    United  j  p^ogpects  are   indeed  bright. 

States    Courts    regardless    of    the    lapse  

of  time  or  statutes  of  limitations.  These 
land  claims  come  under  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  with  the  Indians  ^y  a 
Federal  Commission  in  1851-52  and  re- 
ferred  to  as  The  Lost  Treaties-  The 
treaty  provisions  provided  for  eighteen 
reservations,  aggregating  about  7,500,000  || 
acres  of  land,  and  for  sundry  goods  in 
the  amount  of  $1,800,000,000. 

The  court  of  claims  bill  was  launched 
in    the    Sixty-ninth      Congress,    in    1920. 
The    late    Secretary      of      the      Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  that  time  wrote  a 
letter    of    endorsement    of    the    bill    to 
Congress.     It  read,   in  part,  as   follows: 
**As   these   bands   or  tribes   of  Indians 
in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  claim 
against   the   United   States,   and   the   bill 
seems  to  protect  their  interests  and  the 
interests    of    the    government   as   well,   I 
recommend  that  it  receives  your  favor- 
able consideration." 
WHY   BILL  FAILED  IN  1920 

The    Senate    passed    the    bill,    but    the  || 
House    session    came    to    a    close    before 
it  was  reached.  j 

Little  progress  was  made  in  the  Sixty- 1 
seventh    Congress,    due    to    the    economy ' 
program  to  which  that  body  was  pledged  ] 
and    the    adoption    of   an    adverse    policy 
concerning  Court  of  Claims  bills  by  the 
then    Secretary    of    the    Interior,    Albert 

B.  Fall. 

In  the  Sixty-eigtith  Congress  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  and  in  the  House  by 
Judge  Raker.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  recom- 
mended its  favorable  consideration  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs.  These  committees  in  turn 
in  their  report  to  Congress  under  date 
of  February  14,  1925,  said: 

"Your  committee  has  carefully  inves- 
tigated the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  suf- 
ficient proof  to  grant  them  the  right  to 
have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure 
protects  the,  government  in  all  of  these 
claims  and  allows  any  and  all  set-offs 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  given 
to  these  Indians.  Your  Committee  unan- 
imously recommend  the  enactment  of 
this  bill." 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  it  was  passed 
by  both  House  and  Senate  but  was  not 
signed  by  the  President.  He  withheld 
his  signature  because  of  some  provisions] 
he  considered  incompatible  with  the 
program  of  his  administration.  These 
features  of  the  bill  have  since  been  mod- 
ified or  changed  so  that,  with  its  early| 
reintroduction  this  year,  there  is  cause 
for  optimism  on  the  part  of  its  backers. | 

Judge   Raker  worked   tirelessly   to   ac 
complish    the   passage    of    this    court    of| 
claims    bill.      He    lived    to    see    it    intro- 
duced   under   the    most   favorable    condi-| 
tions,  and  into  the  mo^t  favorable  Con- 
press    of    its    history.      His    interest    in 
this  bill  bore  fruits  of  influence  in  Con 
gress,  not  only  with  the  California  dele-| 
gation   but   among     other     Congressmen! 
and      public-spirited    and    ri}]:ht-thinking| 
people   from   all   over  the  country.     The| 
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InvP3<ig5firtiv  "^7    the     conditions 
iindefJfhW  Ind/ans    in    California 
are    .living*,    will   'b^  'urged    on    the 
Indian     Offi^-e     in    Washington     by 
Congressman    Clarence    F.    Lea    on 
his  return  to  the  capital  next  faU, 
he   stated  yesterday.     Lea  will  take 
up  with  the  Indian  Office  the  reso- 
lution passed  in  the  last  state  leg- 
islature,   asking   that    such    investi- 
gation  he  made  an|d  thut   the   gov- 
ernment   keep    faith    with    the    In- 
dians    under      the      treaties     made 
many    years    ago.      The    resolution 
was    fostered   in  the   legislature   by 
ilSenators  Fred   C.   Handy   of  Ukiah, 
H.    C.    Nelson    of    Ukiah    and   Her- 
bert -W.  Slater  of  ISlanta  Rosa. 

Conditions  on   the  various   Indian 
reservations   in   California   are   said 
to    be   deplorable,    and   efforts  have 
often  been  made   to  have   the   gov- 
lornment   talie    steps    to   relieve    the 
situation.        A      resolution      asking 
federal    action,    introduced     in     tlie 
sate     legislature,     two     years     ago, 
was    ignored,    as    far   as    investiga- 
tion could  ascertain,  It  Is  said. 
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Th.  I^Ki  util  (H.Bt9497)  sMka  to  ropelr  too  wrong 


do  no 


all 


(•)  by  tho  folXure    of  rotlficiitlon  of  the  18  Uft 
^  '  Troetioo  of  1851.  or 

(b)  by  tho  foUtiri  of  1«?4  without  ojtn  tho  gel Imlnary 
gooturo  of  ontoTlng  Into  obortlfo  iroalioo,  or 


to  iiMion  }«^H!i1;!«Vth.'?ldwi"uS'o^^ 


Tho  W-^  ^^^^  (a.B.8036)  «lR«  to  w«l8t  only  ^ 
Indtono    ef  ooted  by  tho  first  wrcrf  Bontionod.  (a)  ohoto. 


fronkly 


arl.«  .rrocd.  to  lU.Wet..  1b  «  «.»•«".  th.  «.ia-tton.d 

..     .  _   . a«.*.*«   Vvttw*  nsiOll  thO  OOtOTOROOt* 


Th.  Bskwjm.  0^  *"•  •*"  '^"*'  """^^  «"*''«'-i  •• 
crtaln  ln4la«  to  .«  th.  Cltod  atafe.  end  •elT.a  the  otetut. 
of  ll«lt.tlo«-.    «T.n  .0  f«r  «  It  eeo"  It  pr...rt.  -.»r«l  I- 
portent  ^.e.tlcre  or  dlffloBltlM. 

(a)  Tl*  r.cwsltj  for  •M .  nrd  th,  «lT.r  of  th.  ototQf 


ouggoot 


lasi  of  0  lee^l  or  .qoltoW.  rieht.  bBrr.4  (..«  for  tho  F*l.r 
Bill)  V  th.  1^P««  «»  "-•••    =""  '  '^^'^  •'  '•*^''"  *•  °° 


*      ^ 


Oo«l»riMn  ot  tht  l^k.r  eti.  Reta  BllU 

S.5«-.  court  «  .i».    «»  «rt  -.^IfW^.  U  3.«tlOB  2. 
1.  not  idd.  enooch  to  ro80l».  th.  donbt. 


pYOOtflt 


f  ht  roll  tiy 


t^  Sao«t«^  or  t..  lotorUr  (3-.  7)  .M»».  .«  o*  «-  ^  " 
o«  th.  D...rt-*.  V«t  th.  «K..rUl«t,.  a.  tc  «»,  W  rl«u.l 
Inaien.,  oUX  newserily  put  WO*  »•       w 

M  eioiw  .«t  ^  pr..«>t.d  irt  tku  two  y»  (S.O.  3). 

But  tb.  roll  1-  to  b.  »d.  «.  V  th.  ^r.Ur,  -lt>ta  »  ^«tb.. 

^  .  olci™..*    «y  apply  tdtbin  t«  ,..r.  thoroamr  »«  ^« 

addod  to  It.  or  Ithl.  3.V2  y-''  «"  »«"  <"»  '"*  ^''^T 


f}niA 


ZZ'">r  of  th.  3i  y..r  p«lo4  th.  appUoatlon  .ouU  not  b. 


grenttA) 


prteane^ly 


^  ^ady  for  htarli^  1>y  tht  OouH  of  Cl.i«s.    Fi^t  or  .1.  ^•^ 

\      *%.-  ii.k«r  Bill,  all  tht  Indlent  ohteln  It  tit 


unotrtalnty 


^..     Y  4i«,««      In  tf  tot*  *tit  adroit 
Tht  WmBUl  '^y*  to  tht  iDdlimt,    In  trw^- 


».ibA  ftn'*^ 


Tht  Btktr 


**     ««««  It  In  Oturt,  •o»«  y^^'f*  ^ottc*"* 


If  thtrt 


'  ■>■  r,.v.' 


^1 


Otnpariton  of  the  F^ktr  and  &ehn  BiUt  ^ 

«08  liijwtl««  dont  In  thi  pioneer  period  the  firet  bill  ieefni 
the  feirer  vmj  to  make  u^*  for  it* 


Belter 


Qorernioent 


theee  mim:  during  the  l««t  75  yeors,  ere  to  be  credited 


jud|^Mnt9( 


If  oferbeod  ie  included  in  there  benefite 


inforned 


mekes  the  Belt  er  Bill  merely  an  A^i^Xi&l  •* 
<^l%)\tint  <^ltf^^  tn  the  Qftfary^went  er  bencfil 


to  the  Indinftt 


ib^OOK^' 


OB  the  Bdcer  Bill  Ai^ril  28  and  29»  1922»  efter  Aeeistent 
Coamieiioner  Meritt  bed  teetified  on  tie  ptcbeble  oBOuiit  of  the 

^91). 


of fleets* 


^Oomnittee 


Baker  BiU  the  Jtdgfient 


go.  reduced  by  ettorneye  fiC!i.  into  the  United  Stetee  Treeeury  . 
ThuB,  efter  long  yeers  of  liticttion,  the  OBOunte  idll  not  be 
aroilfble  for  cora tractive  uee.  ttithout     further  legielDtion. 
h  letor,  leeg  welWnformed  Congrop^  »lpht.  t?ithout  op  ortunity 


a  in  tri  but  ion  to  the  ladiene 


for  dfe»cui«lont  decree  (e)  e 

j3B^  n«ptt«.  iihioh  i»Ottld  mean  Ite  ewift  wetage.  or  (b)  its  Xn 

•cnt  by  the  Irdlen  f^rem  ee  tribel  or  individuel  truf t  fitnde 

with  the  inevitable  red  tape  resulting. 

As  against  this     ^he  ^^Bilimakes  ^^^§f|^f|feran 

[Chauncey  S.  Goodricn, 
Chairman .Executive  Committee. J 


..  • 
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DEPARTMSTT  OF  THE  lUTSPJOR 
MSLDHAlTBrni  K)H  THE  PESSS 


IMi,'i2DIATS  KSIEA-SS 
V&vch   2,  1926. 

The  Interior  Department  today  announced  a  ';vide  reorgeuiiza- 
tion  of  the  Indian  field  service  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  / 
Affairs,  Charles  K.  B-arke,  affecting  the  educational,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  medical  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

The  position  of  General  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  teen' created,  ar.d  Hervey  B.  Peairs.  formerly  Chief  Supervisor 
of  Indian  Education,  has  "been  appointed  to  the  place.  The  purpose 
is  to  centralize  educational,  agricultural  and  industrial  activities 
in  the  field  under  one  head,  and  decentralize  responsibility  and 
get  quicker  action  on  irregalarities.  All  Indian  reservations  and 
agencies  are  "being  organized  into  districts  ;vith  a  District  Super- 
intendent in  charge.  The  General  Superintendent  has  been  given 
wide  latitude  in  developing  those  new  activities  placed  under  his 

suoervision. 

Mr,  Peairs  has  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Indian 
field  service  since  1887.  He  was  Superintendent  of  Haskell  Xaf^titute 
for  16  y^ars,  and  Chief  Supervisor  of  Education  for  11  years.  His 
e3PDerience  in  the  latter  position  gave  him  intimate  ^cnowledge  of  con- 
ditions  on  all  reservations  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Government's  Indimi  wards. 
He  has  been  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  Indian  education  during  the 


last  quarter  of  a  century. 


Py  establishing  a  unifoftn  course   of  study  in  Indian  schools,   which 
included  vocational  courses   in  fll  grades,   Mr  Peairs  hlazed  the   trail  a 


number  of  years  ago  in  what  has  hecoirPan  important  factor  in  the   Indians 
progress   toward  civilization.     When  he  became   Chief  Supervisor  in  1910,   he 
found  only  11.000  Indian  children  in  t»uhlic  schorls,    end  it  was  through 
his  direction  of  the  policy  of  placing  them  in  public  schools  wherever 
feasible   that  the  nuirber  has  been  increased  to  55,000.     Under  his  adininistra- 
tion  the   requirements  for  teachers  has  been  raised,   and  they  must  now 
attend  summer  schools  at  least  every  othev  year, 

lir.  Peairs'  most  recent  accomplishment  has  been  the  promotion  of 
the  health  education  campaign  oonductod  by  the   Indian  Bureau  in  cooperation 
with  the  imerican  Modieel  and  Child  Health  Associations,    and  the  Jtoerican 
Red  Crrss.     Appropriations  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  among  the  Indians 
have  been  increasing  annually,    and  the  modem  plan  cf  disease  prevention 
was  recently  adopted  with  the  idea  of  safeg'aarding  the  Indian's  health  by 
teaching  him  hygiene  and  sanitation,   and  thereby  lessening  the  need  for 

medical  treatment. 

The   Interior  Department  also  announced  a  reorganization  of  the 
imian  iiiedical  service.  -Under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Medical  mrcctor, 
the   fiold  has  been  divided  i  nta  four  districts,   each  in  charge  of  a  Medical 
Director  responsible   for  medical,   dental,  health,   sanitation,     hospitals 
a.nd  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  located  in  his  particular 
district. 


(P.  H.  5701) 


•^sm 


L-SMO?.AiroUivI  FOR  TE3  PH3SS 


IMMEDIATE  BELIIAS: 
March  30,  1023. 


An  extensive  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  M.  C.  Oathrie  of  the  TJ.  S.  Puhlic  Health  Service  as  Chief  Medical 
Director  was  anno\mced  at  the  Interior  Department  today. 

This  installs  Paulic  Health  Service  methods  in  the  liandling  of  all  medical, 
dental,  health,  sanitation  and  hospital  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
under  physicians  to  be  detailed  from  the  U.  S.  Puhlic  Health  Service.  Dr.  CJuthrie 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  his  ne-?  post  and  will  operate  the  Indiaaa  medical  field 

« 

service  through  four  districts  with  a  medical  director  in  charge  of  each  district. 
Dr.  Guthrie  has  had  wide  experience  in  orsanized  public  'uealth,  medical  and 
hosDital  work.  Previous  to  his  being  detailed  to.  the  Indian  B-areau,  he  v/as  serving 
as  executive  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  .  He  spent  a  number  of  years  in 

m 

organizing  two  districts  of  the  Soldiers  Relief  Work  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
one  cong:)ri3inf;  the  States  of  the  Northwest  and  the  other  the  States  of  the  South- 
east. Dr.  Guthrie  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans  daring  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
in  1905.   Since  then  he  has  held  responsible  posts  dealing  ';d.th  quarantine,  immi- 

« 

gration,  and  other  public  health  activitiea, 

Comnisrioner  Burke  of  the  Indian  Office  in  ccrnmcnting  on  the  reorganization 
today  stated  that  a  number  of  surveys  had  been  nado  of  health  conditions  existing 
among  the  Indians  during  the  past  two  ye,ai-s.  Although  much  progr.^ss  has  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  on  the  Government  reservations  and  preventive  medicine 
has  been  generally  practiced  to  safeguard  the  Indian's  health,  the  resu3.ts  of  these 
urveys  have  indicated  tl-^t  more  intensive  Medical  Service  was  necessary.   The 
adoption  of  methods  of  field  work  being  used  by  the  TJ.  3.  Public  Health  Service, 
was  approved  as  being  ideal  for  the  Indian  Service, 


r* 


According  to  the  new  organization  plan,  the  first  district  with  head- 
quarters  at  Cloquet,  lunne^ota,  will  coir.prise  the  States  of  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  lows,  IJorth  cud  South  Daleota.  The  total  Indian  population  is  64,419. 
The  Medical  Director  of  this  district  will  have  control  over  medical  work  and 
personnel  in  10  Indian  schools,  10  agency  hospitals,  4  sanatoria,  26  agencies, 
44  day,  10  hoarding,  8  nonreservation,  3  mission  day  and  14  Indian  mission 
schools. 

The  second  district  with  headquarters  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  will 
include  the  States  of  Mcntpna,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
tJorth  California.  The  Indian  population  is  51,492.  The  Medical  Director  of 
this  district  will  have  charge  of  medical  work  and  personnel  of  4  Indian 
schools,  8  agency  hospitals,  2  sanatoria,  21  agencies,  12  day,  12  "boarding, 
1  nonroservation,  3  mission  day  and  15  Indian  mission  hoarding  schools. 

The  third  district  with  headquarters  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  will  com- 
prise  the  States  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Kexico,  Colorado  and  bouthern  California 
with  an  ladiaJi  population  of  68,542.  The  Medical  Director  of  this  district  will 
have  su^pervision  over  the  medical  work  and  personnel  of  11  schools,  14  agency 
hospitals,  6  sanatoria,  36  agencies,  79  day,  19  hoarding,  6  nonreservation,  23 
day  mission  and  13  Indian  mission  "boarding  schools » 

Tie  fourth  district  with  headquarters  a'c  Muslaigee,  Olrlahoina,  will  in- 
clude the  States  of  0>:lahoma,  Kansas,  Hebraska,  I/ississippi  and  North  Carolina, 
the  Indian  population  being  64,419.  The  Medical  Director  of  this  district  will 
have  charge  of  medical  work  and  personnel  of  7  Indian  schools,  3  agency  hospitals, 
3  sanatoria,  16  agencies,  10  day,  17  hoarding,  12  mission  boarding  and  3  non- 
reservation  schools. 


(P.  N..  634 7) 
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STIITE 
BIICyiLLTO 


New   Me^ure   to 
Redmen  Filing  Claims 
in  U.  S.  Court 


,  WASHINGTCN,  Dec.  23  (Spe- 
cial to  Press  Democrat.) — The  en- 
tire California  delegation  has  signed 
a  statemjent  endorsing-  the  juris- 
dictional bill  for  California  Indi- 
ans. The  bill  would  permit  the^ 
Indians  to  bring  their  claims 
against  the  government  into  :  the 
United    States    court    of   claims. 

The  bill  passed  congress  two 
years  ago,  but  was  given  the 
pocket-veto  of  the  White  House. 
But  now  it  is  believed  to  have 
clear  sailing,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  other  jurisdictional 
bills  have  been  passed  and  signed 
by    the   president. 

These  Indian  claims  grow  out 
of  the  treaties  made  by  accred- 
ited government  agents  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west 
in  which  the  Indians  agreed  to 
retire  to  certain  reservations  in 
exchange  for  cattle,  horses  'and 
farm  Implements  promfeed  by  the 
federal  negotiators.  These  trea- 
ties were  never  ratified  by  the 
senate  as  required  by  the  Con- 
titution,     but     the     Indians     have 

tZ\     lu^^""  J"^""^   ^^     ^^^     treaties, 
lyhile  the  white  men   have  not  and 

't  Is  to  settle  all  these  claims  thit 

I't   IS   proposed   to   try   the   cases    In 


,    .     DECEMBER  17,  ^^27 


^hnson  Introduces 
Bill  To  Have  State 
andle  Indian  Relief 

LN,  Dec.  17. — Senator 
J(3^iri#o\.^  t(>^ay  introduced  a  bill 
providing  tfa-t  funcin  appropriated 
for  the  care  and  relief  of  Indians 
of  California  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall 
be  expended  through  certain  public 
agencies  of  the  Ftate  of  California. 


i      GA.\'TA    R03A,  CALIF. 

li^N^iAKY  ^'/\  1927 


HELPJNDIIINS 


Legislait^r  in  M o v e  to] 
Reimburse  Redmen  fori 
Loss  of  Hunting  Land 


By    HERBERT  W.  SLATER 

'*Lo,    the    poor    Indian."     It    does  I 
seem   as   if  he  is  gradually  con>;insr| 
a   bit  nearer   to   his   own.    »We   now 
have  both  California  and  Washing- 
ton    interested    in     helping    him    a 
bit.  -  .; 

•  Two  weeks  ago.  at  Sacramento, 
we  urged  congress  to  permit  mopey 
appropriated  by  the  federal  .-gov- 
ernment for  relief,  of  the  California 
Indians  to  be  handled  throug^i  our 
state  agencies,  concurring  with  the 
opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior that  this  would  be  mor^  de- 
sirable, and  quicker  in  effect  in 
reaching  the  real  wants  of  the 
Indians    and    their    familee. 

Prom  Washington  comes  word 
that  Congressman  Clarence  F.  Lea 
has  introduced  a  bill,  which,  if 
eairied  by  congress,  will  promote 
financial  recompense  for  tha^  .In- 
dians and  their  survivojrs  who,  in 
1852,  were  promised  lands  ^ncl 
other  n/eeessaries  in  return  for'.igiv- 
ing  their  lands   to   the  whites. 

The  bill  provides  the  macha^ery 
nec€i2:rary  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims  by  the  govern- 
ment, aided  by  the  attorney  general 
of  California  and  counsel  provided 
by   him   for   the   purpose. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some- 
thing that  Congressman  Lea  told 
me  about  his  bill  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  paxi'icu  - 
larly  as  Sonoma  county  has  many 
Indians  who  will  become  benefi- 
ciaries should  the  measure  ;'j>a^ss 
congress.  Among  other  thingf^  Lea 
eays    in    his    letter: 

"The  bill  I  have  filed  recogiiizes 
the  failure  to  compen.sate  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  for  their  lands,  rh 
creating  an  equitable  right  agains*^ 
the  United  States.  The  bill  in 
substance  provides  that  the  In- 
dians shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  jjeven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  acre« 
involved  in  the  18  treaties,  and 
that  they  shall  alos  receive  their 
reasonable  value  of  the  personal 
property  which  was  promised  them 
as  part  compensation  for  their 
lands.         y  '• 

"This  would  make  the  aggregate 
claim  against  the  government  some- 
thing   less    than    |20,000,000. 

'The  bill  also  provides  th^t,  as 
an  offset,  the  government  shall 
have  credit  for  all  f?ums  of  money 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  tjie 
Indians  in  California  since'  the 
time  they  were  deprived  of  their 
lands  in  1852.  The  total  amount  of 
\  these  offsets  will  probably  range 
between  eight  and  twelve  niiillion 
dollars.  ... 

'The  government  seems  to  desire 
that  the  .suit  be  conducted  in  be- 
half of  all  the  Indians  of  ■Cali-^ 
fornia,  and  by  the  attomoy-general* 
of  the  stnte.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining the  litigation  by  the  at- 
torney-general will '  be  repa-id  to 
the  state  on  the  awarding  of  judg- 
ment  in   favor  of  the  claim." 

Of  course.  Congressman  Lea' can- 
not predict  what  the  result  will  be. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Indians  have  rights  in  the  premi.?ei< 
and.  a.s  stated,  the  treaties  entered 
into  with  them  at  the  time  they 
gave  up  their  hind  in  California  to 
whites,   have  never  been   ratified. 

It  has  been  a  long  plaint  on  the 
imil  of  the  Indian.s.  Many  of  them 
have  died  since  the  effort  was 
started  years  ago,  to  bring  the 
problem    to    adjudication. 


mmi^^: 
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SISKIYOU  COUNTY  INDIANS 
REJOICE    OVER   THE    PASS- 
ING    OF    THE    LEA    BIL 

0     —rr — 

Mrs.  Eva  Hastings  Henry  of  Hor 
brook  who  ^as  kep|  in  close  touch  wi 
the  Lea  Indian  'Compensation  £ 
sends  in  the  following  notes  of  par 
cular  interest  to  the  Indians  who  a 
still  on  the  anxious  saet. 

Authority    for   the   attorney    generl 
of  California  to  bring  suit  in  the  cou| 
of  claims  on  behalf  of  Indians  in  th 
state  would  be  provided  under  thfe  L 
bill,  passed   by  the   House  on   May 
according      to      announcement      frol 
Washington,   and    sent   to   the    Sena 
Hie   measure   is   designed   to   give    1 
dians  •  means    of    seeking    redress 
7,500,000  acres  of   land,  valued -at- 
l)roximately  $2,000,000  which  was  sur- 
rendered by  them. 

At  a  late  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  11  the  Johnson-Lea  Indian  Court 
of  Claims  Bill  was  passed. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house 
by  Congressman  Clarence  S.  Lea  and 
in  the  senate  by  Senator  Hiram  W. 
Johnson.  It  has  now  passed  both 
houses  and  goes  to  the  president  for 
his  signature. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  attorney 
general  of  California  to  bring  suit 
against  the  United  States  iiv  the  Court 
of  Claims  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of 
California,  to  recover  a  limited  com- 
pensation on  account  of  the  failure  and 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  lands  taken 
from  them  in  tlie  State  of  California. 

The  report  on  the  bill  reads,  in  part: 
Full  discussion  convinces  us  that  it  »s 
the  best  to  present  their  case  to  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  bill  has  been 
so  amended  as  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  government  without  undue  re- 
striction  upon    the    Indians. 


!.   CALtr. 


^r-CORDl 


E.  RAKER  BILL  NOT  FORGOmj;  ^ 
rj  .^JUSTICE  FOR  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

^b  ^^^  '-'^  ;  ,  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-Operation  ate 

^llrence    F.    Lea,    C»«'^r\«ri?;  tieS.e^es  strongly  in  favor  of  the^^^^^^^ 

(tentative   in   Congress  for  the  past  six  j  ^^^  ^^^  opposed  to  any 

tears,  is  a  staunch  advocate  o't^^-^'ifm   bill  for  a  direct  appropriation,  because 

bf  Claims  bill.  The  purpose  of  *»>».!»*"   "^   bills  merely  provide  for   chanty, 

L  to  give  California  Indians  tl*" '*k"J^  "a  <!«*«"  ««<»  »>>"*»"  »  ^'"*  .ettlement. 
[settle  their  property  claims  in  the  court.   »nd  defej  a  ^^  „perience  they  have 

■      •  J.d   with   direct   and   c'^V^'^'.^t'con' 

priations  have  not  tended  to  create  con^ 
r^  "  .-  i_  *v.!,  w.j«Mii  toward  this  method 


of  the  land.                        .    .^.  ^    i.-  _    «* 
It  was   during  the   administration  ol  „^^^  „„^  ,„„ 

President   Fillmore    in    18"-62   that   18 .  pri-rtion^  .^j,  j^^^j 

treaties  were  consummated  ;{:»»»' /O^^" jo?  settlement.  They  look  upon  the  direct 

dian  chiefs  of  California.    The  treaties   oi  seixiem  ^^^   __^  _,^_„  ^„„j. 


dian  cnieis  oi  v/».""'"— •    -  -- 

were    advocated   by   the   President,   but 

they  were  not  ratified  by  Congress. 


Sp^roprirtlon  a;  a  gift:  not  always  equi- 
?rb^y'divided.  The  only  le«ri.Ui^ 


tney  were  not  ratified  by  Congress.  i*°'^enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  Cali- 

By  the  treaties  the  Ind»«»?  "^^^""'^  Jornir  Indians  has  been  in  the  form  of 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  $2.50  per  1  forma  ina^^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^   l^^i 

acre.    They  gave  up  their  land,  butjt  ^l^^\^l^  J^^  have  been  favored  while 

many    thousands    have    received    abso- 

lutely  nothing.^ 


acre.     xn«jr    »«'«    -f    - 

transpired   that   they   were   never   com- 

pensated.  i  luteiy  noining*    .  ,  ,,,  ..^^  .^x, 

PROMINENT  MEN  .'\he  Court  of  Claims  ^W  P'-;'^*/^  J^J 

SUPPORT  BILL  ,„  ,  .   compensation  for  all  of  the  In«»°»  *t 

The  Court  of  Claims  bill  was  framed         ^^^     ^^^    interprets    the    bene 
by  the  late  Congressman  John  E.  «•"«•   ficiaries  by  defining  the  Indians  of  Ca  - 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  California  1"    fornia  as  "all  1°<»'««/  '" -ll«Ld  depri- 

s  i;:.s't.js.rLr':'A°.° ". .-;  ^„,^  ,„...  s.,«».,c»« .» 

TYiind  eiven    a    favorable    opinion    as    to    xne 

•"'^J;  late  Franklin  «•  ^-•^^-^t'l^^  f^^^^^      of .  the    Californi^    Indians.    «1- 
of  the  Interior  under  P««'dent  Wilson, 


tliTh   tLs"cUoT  b;"m,de   a   ;o-^^ 
decision  until  the  long-awaited  action  is 


Of  tne  imerior   u««-x    .  .^---- 

advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill,   as  a   

citizen  of  California,  Mr.  Lane  was  thor-  .       ^^  ^^  Congress. 
ouKhly  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  T^^^^^jg^  OF  THE 
bUl    He  reviewed  it  from  the  standpoint  ^NJ^^^^^^^^ 

of  an  experienced  lawyer.  >^  Frederick  G.  Collett,  executive  repre- 

Ti«K«>rt  Work,  the  present  Secretary  oi        ureaerii,*.  >a  i^aian  Board  of  Co- 


I  the  bill.  Sena-   resentative  oi  *»«;""';      ^^  ^t  Wash- 

Z;  iiVr'am  Johnson  is  an  advocate  of  it.  Operation  «  C^'^f •'"'^"^^I'f  "o7the  Court 

A  wuil^er  bill  advocating  a  direct  ap- 1  ington  working  on^behaK^o^^   ^^^^  ^^^ 


p,tpSn  of  goveVnme-h-t.  funds^as 
^een  withdrawn.  Mr.  tea,  '»  «*f ""/, 
to    bills   for   direct    appropriations,    has 

to      OlllB     x"»  .      ,         oifnation 


priation  is  hopeless."  KpUeves 

^  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  .I-**  ^«1""*^ 
that    should    the    Call  ornia    Court    of 


^*»"'\"^'^'lT's\t:m?Court    of  the 
appeal    to    the    Supreme  ^^  ^^^^ 


that"  should-  the    California    Court    0^.  ^  appea     to    -e    .-..;^.~  parties   so  that 
Claims  bill  become  a  *»''•","  .^^ov-    .correct  interpretation  and  J«8t  settle 


the  essential  iic^v*«,  —  «„a»A«  »» 

the  California  Indians  now  suffer. 
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Address:  1919  Sixteenth  St. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMER   ADDRESS 

Lagunitas.  California 


DR.  C.   HART  MERRIAM 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

(e.  h.  harriman  fund) 


WASHINGTON.  D.   C. 

Merch  8.  1928 


Hon,  Kcbcrt  M.   La  ifoUette 
United  itstes  Senste 
nsshingtcri,  I'.C. 

l^y  deer  SeKfctcr:  » 

licving  leerred  tht^t  !.r  Lea's  Bill  for  the  Belief  of 
Celifornie  Indians   (H-B.  491)  is  likely  tc  cone  before  your  Com- 
mittec  in  the  near  future.  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  cell  your  atten- 
tion  to  severel  re  the r  distressing  facts. 

In  the  fiist  place,  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
original  Bill  ms.  and  still  is,  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
determining  the  size  (acreege)  of  the  tracts  originally  set  aside 
for  Hese ructions  by  the  GoTerament 's  Indian  Commissioners,  in 
1851-ia52-       In  raost  cases  no  definite  ImAnaiks  .we  given  end 
no  ectusl  surveys  v»ere  8 1 tempted. 

In  ttie  Bill  (H.R.  491)  as  introduced  Dec.  5,  19E7  the 
amount  of  possible  recovery.  o«ing  to  the  set-offs  s^ntioned. 
appeared  to  be  far  too  small  to  be  of  any  rffiterial  service  to 
the  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  Indians  of  the  3tate-and  the 
period  of  expiration  of  the  set-offs  was  steted  as  July  1.  1928. 
But  in  the  Bill  an  it  nc^  stands,  with  the  ainendments  recomrended 
by  the  ^.partment  of  the  Interior,  the  set-offs  wM  run  until 
the  date  of  final  award,  wldch.  in  view  of  the  additional  amend- 
ment extending  tte  period  for  revision  of  the  roll  tc  five  years. 


*-.'i'«'M.v. w,  >kk...^,, ■■■_■■  1  ^^r>^^ 


{?<.   !jd?)  2 

would  seep^  to  mean  no  awerd  eerlinr  than  seven  cr  eight  yecrs, 
Dtiring  this  added  period  the  set-offs  wci.ld  grow  to  s'jch   e  figure 
thfct  the   Indians  would  herdly  be  likely  to  receive  anything. 

IntJSffluch  8S  the  unconfirmed  Heservetirns,  on  which  the 
treaties  of  Id51-1B5E  Tvere  btised,   sere  set  cside  by  the  Commis- 
sioners 75  years  ago,  precticiilly  all  of  the  signers  ere  nov^  dead, 

And  of  course  you  are  aware  that  no  payments  have  ever 
been  mtde  either  to  tte  original  signers  or  to  their  descendants. 
In  ctJ-ier  woris,  our  people  boldly  corf Iscn ted  fron  the  original 
owners,  without  compenpetion,  t^-fi  entire  Sttite  of  Colifotnia, 
lands  which  hfve  enriched  the  present  c^ers  by  hundreds  of 
Eillior.s  of  dollt:rs. 

Is  it   anythir^  short  of  hypocrisy  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  farcical  Bill  of  this  sort,  a  Bill  which  obviously  is  not   in- 
tended to  yield  anything,  or  anything  worth  while,  to  the   Indiafis? 

For  years  my  feelirg  has  been  that  the  Government  ought 
to  do   one  cf  t'lw  things:   either  (1)  8p?.ropriate  a  lump  sum  to  the 
Indians  cf   the  3tc:te;  or   (2)  say  to  them  frankly:  ''We  adroit  that 
we  have  ccnfi seated  jcur  l^Tjds  and  your  homes.       We  did  it  because 
we  wanted  the  lend  end   .verc  more   pcvserful  than  you.      ^e  then  had, 
and  still  have,  no  intention  of  paying  you  anything  in  return.** 


L^*4w«>v 


Tery  truly  yours 


cw^j:^ 


jry 


A 


B   I    I.   I 


Aathoriiinr  the    \ttonxoy 
Caliiornian  ae  j^rooh'  li 
CHlifornla  to  brirr    cuit 


eneral   of  *li«     '^tc  of 

I  of   iho  IniliaXiB  of 
tH  the  Court  of  Clnlnw. 


£ 


OP 


i    1    IT 


Of 


Bi  r^   i«Acri:.>  aY  the  s 'I'AT.-.  a»»^Hiu      -^^ 

THE  ^^^^^''^.-;^f^'\^^;      the   inai'iiut  of  C  vllfomia  nhall  be   ieflpecl 
purpoees  of  thlB  Act.   the  -^2.  ,i.hw»  in  ihe    late  of  California  on 
fn  bti  all  IndlnuB  who  were  rokjiuiie  m  t{ie  -«ii.e  ux  w^iix* 
June  1?  lo'lr^^d  their  de-.  oenAniitB  now  livir.g  Hi  euld  oUte. 

:.oc,   £•     That   all  clalBS  oi;'.a.ateoo.y  nature  the  IM^ 
©f  ^^l^^^inia  It.  a.xi  oa    XX  ^^  ccrtair,  eighteen 

atrainBt  the  ur.itea  -Vito.    t^ao;^^^^   chiefs  md  head  mei    of  the 
unratified  treaties  exec  .ted   bj    tno   °"/  ,';"  j!      j      ,^a   Butiniitled 
Bever.1   tribe,  and  b«i;a.  of  ^.^^'^^^^^^^'if  i^f/{^Ll  of  the  United 
^^  ro'^r^tffil'u^n  o^-rN.h^llrof  any  of  '^--L ''of  v'?aa'°" 
:^^-^^]^^^^  II  ^J^  If  tL^olrl'^Sf 

5mSlv'the\ttcrn^r^i-e?a^ 

XIQ.«^,^.°^  ;'^«'tiho  "tato  thoala    aathori:-.«   it«  Attorr.oy 
Gei.orf.1  Bu  to  act),   ior  datoraimtlon  ox   ti.c  o  uxio^      lurloJlotlor. 
due  oalu  tribo»  or  b^udj.  f^","«,'^^*StaaB  of 'th^  tolled  .t.to.. 

i^tf  In  fnr^srrfiit^rr  %^u^::oA  ^^j^^^^^z'  °' 

+il".rited  StatoL     to  hG'ir  £ind   detcTDino  all  Suoh  ^^/^^ -*^-*-^^.   ^ 
the  »Ji4ii.ea  wT,ii.tvw,    w  x»«  »^-«tnt   ntn+ec  ajTid    to   render 

f li  al  deoroe  theroon* 

it  i^'  hereby  declared  to  bo  th*  jir    -..ml   ^i;j;'^^« J^J^f^f 
thnt  the   iouHo  the  ^aU   Indiine  on  acoount  oi  ^^^  f^'^'^'^f" 
^rntmed  tre;tic8  i«  oufflciont  ero^md  for  eouit^blo  r.liof. 

n.        T-T  /.riv  ai  »\i'n  ..r  clni   0  bo  submittod  to  aid  cosrt^^^, 
tl«  Bh.r    eotUctL"lqiltable';iphtB  therein     not.  1th. t^.aing 
^^c'oftiL  or  .tat  .to.  of  U-itation  or  the  i^^  ^^I.^nal, 
oald  criim  or  olimo  ha^e  ^°t  jem.^ro.^.^^cI  to  j^^J^^L^r 
inolKJiir  the  oor^r.i»Bion  created  by   .^^^^/^^^  o.^^^un^^. 
(I'inth  .  t-'.toB  at  largo,  i^ag©  631).     i;roMdt.a.   ;^^«;  J'*^,   .        ,,   ^ 
l-«i  u   5  i   It  iinr.-   i      11  bo  for  'U.  famour.t  equal  to  the  liir  \^i-o 
for  tt  lia  inaiUi-  -     ii     Y  ,l!i   *^^v.  t>io   irdiani^  ir.  fcaid  eirbteen 
of  the  CO-    o.  antlor:   ^J-f^.^^^J,  ^'^'.^.f  ^^^^^  thorein  of 

unratified  trontie.  .   ii^olfJ/;f  .*  ^c'r^l?  havr   beer,    .ade  by  the 

per  aero.      Uiy  pay-^^^^t     hie.  m%   n^^  _    "  fev-nor led  for 
l=«if«i     *«t        or  r;or*«yi»  heretofore  or  nerourlcr  *-p7^  ^^®,„*^^, 
unitea  -'v-ax   .    oi   ...uuwj^»  .-  <^.,n-fn-rT  5n  '-holl   riOt  be  plemed 

the   ber.efit  Ox  the   Indiana  ot  unlilornia  -J-ii  X  ^a^,^     * 
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8ee«  4«    Tho  olaina  of  tte  Inaiaee  of  e^illfornia  uiUor  the 
pr     iBlosui  of  -hli?   'ot  chnll  be     rostntod  by  i      Itioi-,  which 
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iii»monndai;i  on  attMohed  "bill  draft. 


Cirouiast5ine««  of  its  origin.        The  draft  wae  the  result   of  eon- 
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forenoes  betirwn  myeelf  and  Comraissioiiero  'Jurke  and  iieritt  aa  d    ■ 
the  legal  etaff  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Thereafter  it  was  diBcueeed 
by  Goiarnissipner  iiuri^e  with  Conf^resmfm  Lea,  who  found  it  ontlrely 
acoei^tabld.  It  is  to  he  understood  tliat  this  bill  hae  not  been 


officially  proposed  hy  the  Indian  Bureau  hut  that  it  ex^reseee  thett 
view  and  as  teen  drar-n  as  a  matter  of  aocoiniaodation  ard  essentially 
in  a  private  way.  Actually,  it  is  underatood  that  i|bll<UMkreau  will 
be  steadfast  behind  the  ideas  contained  in  thio  bill. 


£,  r.undr.v  conio  1  dox-ati Oiis » 

a.  Constitutior.ality  of  bringing  in  all  California  Indifuie,  \'vhile 
the  eoultable  claim  ie  raado  to  arise  out  of  tlie  lost  trentioB ^ 
areai<  solely,  The  Bureau  staff  ?ire  cure  that  there  v/lll  be 

lio  constitutional  difficulty;   thoy  are  llitewise  euro  that  the 
bill  oreatec  no  vcBtod  intereet^  in  any  damagee  in  any  individua 
Indian  or  tribe,  so  that  the  money  could  be  allocjitGd  wholly 
in  the  diBcrotlon  of  Congrenc, 

b,  i^ecioely  what  xvoald  be  included  in  the  offeete  would  be  for 
the  oourta  to  determine,  but  the  Bureau  group  are  positive  that 
the  of foots  could  oonElst  only  of  moneys  exi-ended  -  not  of 
land a  granted  from  the  public  domain.  Whether  the  coirte  would 
hold  that  exv©ndituro£3  of  the  army  for  Icilllnj?  Indicia  wore 
expendituret5  for  indi?an  benefit,  the  event  wo  Id  have  to 
determlno* 

0«  It  iB  the  intention  to  ootablioh  tho  existenoo  ol  the  equitable 
right  ahoolutol  '  in  tho  Btatuto#   If  tho  phraseology  iL>  InBa- 
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ffioient  it  should  and  oouia  be  anendod, 
d.  The  proposed  arraneenont  wltli  the  State  of  California  would 


neceeiiitate  the  advancing  of  monoyB  hy   the  ntato.  to  b«  imid 
oat  of  the  damagos,  ComrnlSGionor  Burke's  of Ani^ estimate  lo 
that  the  oxi^enditures  noou  not  exoeed  2;;  ,000.,  to  he  dietrihutod 
over  a  tera  of  3r#»r«# 

e.  The  usefulnetju  of  the  bill  v;ill  of  oourBe  bo  dfletroyed  if 
Coneresis  fi.e^  the  acreage  value  too  low,   We  proceed  on  the 
assumxtion  that  the  acreage  value  ^fill  be  fixed  at  ^2.50, 

f.  The  creation  of  the  California  Indian  tribal  fund  (in  effect) 
should  bo  couslciered  in  relation  to  the  probability  that 
California  will  soon  become  resronsible  for  ite  Indiane' 
welfare  -  by  eorae  arrangeraent  a«  proposod  in  the  Jolinuon- 
Swing  bill,  ^lllinmMii:^':  regarding  expenditures  of  all  or 
most   of  the  California  fund  in  the  Jnited  statee  treaeary 
;vo;ild  then  be  with  the  California  delepation  or  etate  official* , 

g.  llie  net  recovery  would  bo  eomewhat  ae  follove:  acreage  value 
118.750,000;  plufc  p»»8oiifalddamages  (say)  "1,000,0  0;  offset 8 
(uay)  vlO.OOO.OOO;  not  av^ard  9,700, 000,  From  thia  net  award 
oil/  the  ooBt  of  the  euit  neuld  be  deducted;   the  maluinp  of 
the  C?\lifomia  Indian  roll  ivould  be  t>Gid  for  and  executed  by 
tlie  Interior  Department  ♦ 


! 


it  I 
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There  are  throe  alternatives  broadly:   (1)  a  etrai^ht  grat-ulty  of 
the  ..ahn  type;   (2)  a  claims  suit  roEting  on  occupancy,  vVi/it   ri'^ht 
of  oocupfUioy  eetablishod  an i  affirmed  in  the  statute,  the  Bit  to  deal 
With  whatever  artae  the  court  finde  to  be  proper;  (3)  the  bill  here 
disouseed.  Ab  beiniwen  (1)  and  (3)  there  probably  would  be  no  mtcriil 
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dlffereroe  in  tho  ?iriounl   of  recovery;      (2)   would  he  mout  dll'ficult 
to  obtain  from  ContirotiO*     I  bolieve   that   (;5)    in  much  moro  likely  to 
prove  f  e  ABlbl©  in  Conf;reo»  than  (1), 


i- 


The  proraptes  poeeiblc  coke id ©ration  and  actioi  Bhould  bo 44i^en 
by  the  Galiferniat  Indian  Defense  oodioB,  etc,  and  by  tho  0<ilifornii 
Indiane;  with  a  viow  \)otli  to  the  roEult  in  Congress  and  to  tho  reealt 
in  tho  loiUslBtur©  ( as  Burning  that  legislative  authoriatioi;  is  needed 
by  the  etatc  or  roouired  hy  Congresa)  •   Th«  effort  would  be  to  p^eB 
the  bill  thia  Bession  or  in  iiiiiy  eveiit  to  advjmoo  it  paat  tho  atage 
of  com<  Itte  reporting. 
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Tbf>  .So(^rotn>r3T  of  the  Tntfrinr  ^Uo  reports  qu  Mrg,  Kahn'o  bill 
(H.  K  9497),  under  date  of  April  9, 1926,  as  follows : 

\  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

\  ^'ashhiyton,  April  0,  1926, 

Hon.  ScoT^  Leavitt, 

Chairnifin  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  j 

\  House  of  Representatives.  '      / 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leavitt  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
26,  1926,  inclosing  for  a  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  9497,  being  "A  bill  to  provide 
funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Indians  of  (Uxlifornia  for  lands  talien  from 
them  under  the  18  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  and  without  treaty,  and  under 
subsequent  court  (decisions  for  which  no  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
made ;  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made, 
including  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  of  said  administration." 

The  bill  makes  an  appropriation  of  $49,583,640  for  the  b^iefit  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  and  cites  18  unratified  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  as  the  basis 
for  making  the  appropriation.  The  treaties  referred  to  were  negotiated  with 
the  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  who  ceded  all  their  lands  except 
certain  diminished  tracts  which  in  most  cases  were  reserved  by  the  tribes  as 
reservations.  In  some  instances  the  Indians  either  declined  or  were  not  per- 
mitted by  the  pioneers  of  California  to  occupy  the  reserved  areas.  The  treaties 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States  for  ratification,  but  were 
unanimously  rejected  by  that  body.  No  direct  appropriation  was  ever  made  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  unratified  treaties,  but  there  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  approximately  $10,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  of  California  as  gratuities  since  the  dates  of  such  treaties. 

Heretofore  the  claims  of  the  California  Indians  have  been  asserted  for  pay- 
ment for  approximately  7,500,000  acres  of  land  from  which  they  claimed  to 
have  been  erroneously  excluded.  It  isr  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  pay  for  99,167,280  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre.  This  is  the 
entire  area  of  the  State  of  California  (Rand  McNally's  Atlas),  less  the  450,000 
acres  which  is  stated  in  the  bill  as^eing  the  area  reserved  for  and  allotted  to 
the  Indians.  Royce's  Land  Cessions  shows  that  the  land  claimed  by  the 
Indians,  parties  to  the  18  unratified  treaties,  at  no  place  touched  the  eastern 
State  line  of  California,  but  that  there  is  a  strip  of  country  lying  east  of  the 
Indian  Lands  which  was  not  claimed  by  them.  There  are  no  accurate  figures 
showing  the  area  of  this  strip,  but  it  is  believed  a  near  approximation  of  such 
area  would  be  20,000,000  ?icres. 

Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  department  which  would  tend  to 
substantiate  their  claini. 

It  is  recommended  that  H.  R.  9497  do  not  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  adverse 
report  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  financial  program  of  the  President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

y-'  ,  Hubert  Work. 

Mr.  Lea,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  this  time? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAEENCE  F.  LEA,  A  REPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFORNXA 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  this  same  subject  were 
held  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  March  23,  1920,  and  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  April  28  and  29,  1922,  and  quite  fully  cover  the 
subject  involved. 

These  are  the  same  hearings  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  case  of  the 
California  Indians,  and  then  address  myself  to  the  Raker  bill. 

After  the  war  with  Mexico  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  between 
the  'United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  under  date  of  Febru- 
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\Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  at  this  point  the  lette^  of  the 
SeVetary  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  13,  1926,  to  the  cha/rnian  of 
this  \committee  on  H.  R.  8036,  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Raker. 
It  is  4s  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  /Lpril  13,  1920 

Hon.  ScoVt  Leavitt, 

Chajrmarif  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,      e 

My  DEAR^  M r.  Leavitt  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
8,  1926,  inclosing  for  a  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  8086,  a  bUl  Authorizing  any  tribe 
or  band  of  Ikdians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  claimfA  of  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  as  In/lieated  in  the  bill  are 
for  compensation  from  the  Government  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and 
claimed  by  thbm  in  California,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
from  them  witlk)ut  payment  and  disposed  of  as  public  i^omain. 

The  claims  aVe  based  upon  18  treaties  made  wl|h  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  of  Calif^nia  in  1851  and  1852  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion on  June  1,  :^52.  These  treaties  were  signed  ,6n  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  IJnilpd  States  agent  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  certain 
chiefs  and  headmen.  When  these  treaties  wej*e  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  that  body  unanimously  voted  to  reject  them,  as  shown  by  the 
Executive  Journal  di  the  Senate  for  June  28,  185^,  on  page  417.  With  reference 
to  the  submission  td  these  treaties  after  they  were  severally  read  the  second 
time  and  considered  \n  the  committee  as  a  whole,  no  amendments  were  made 
thereto,  and  they  wer^  severally  reported  to  the  Senate. 

These  Indians  have;. for  a  number  of  years  been  asserting  that  they  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  lands  that  were  set  apart  for  them  by  the 
18  treaties  in  question  ^o  the  extent  of  approximately  7,500,000  acres. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  12788,  similar  to  this,  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress during  the  second  f^ession.     Extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  matter  was  incorporated  in  said  hearings 
which  are  dated  March  23,  %^20,    The  bUl  did  not  become  a  law. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  necessity  for  action  bv  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  a  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  these 
lands  should  an  appropriation  be  made  in  settlement  of  their  claims.  The 
bill  provides  for  payment  of  $t25  per  acre  for  the  lands,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  compute  the  amount  that  would  be  due,  as  there  is  verv  little  question  as 
to  the  acreage  involved.  » 

It  is  recommended  that  H.  R.  8036  do  not  receive  vour  favorable  considera- 
tion.   The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  adverse 
report  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  financial  program  of  the  President 
Yours  very  truly,  /         \ 

\  Hubert  Work. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  one  thinV  about  that  report  that  calls  for 
comment— the  statement  that  the  Budget  Bureau  says  that  it  is  not 
m  conflict  with  the  program  of  the  President.  It  seems  very  non- 
sensical to  me  to  put  such  a  statement  in  an  adverse  report. 

Mr.  Letts.  Yes.  \ 

I  think  by  reference  we  should,  pet^haps,  put  in  this  record  the 
S?^5^^n^^  a  •  ^^^  referred  to  in  this  report  of  the  Secretary,  on 
H.  K.  12788,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Do  you  mean  to  incorporate  them  in  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Letts.  No— just  by  reference ;  I  think  that  is  sufficient :  that 
brings  them  up  for  our  consideration. 

And  perhaps  we  ought,  by  reference,  to  incorporate  that  bill  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  that  bill  at  that  time. 

99683—26 2 
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ary  2,  1848,  by  which  the  lands  of  what  is  now  California  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  best  estimates  available,  there  were 
something  over  200,000  Indians  in  the  State  of  California.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  only  about  20,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  75 
years  90  per  cent  of  all  the  original  stock  in  numbers  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Indians  were  citizens  of  Mexico,  of  course,  before  the  terri- 
tory was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Mexico,  a  particular  obligation 
was  placed  upon  the  United  States  to  respect  the  Indians  and  their 
rights  to  their  lands. 

In  article  9  of  the  treaty  reference  is  made  to  those  remaining  in 
the  territory  incorporated  into  the  Union,  declaring  that  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  was  granted  to  these 
Indians  which  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States. 

And  in  article  11,  referring  to  protective  laws,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  enact,  there  is  this  language : 

The  sacredness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said 
Government,  when  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  said  territory,  or  for  it  being  settled  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  contrary,  special  care  shall  then  be  taken  not  to  place  its 
Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity  of  seekingl  new  homes  by  committing 
those  invasions  which  the  United  States  have  solemnly  obligated  themselves 
to  restrain.     . 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  are  quoting  from  ?    Is  that 

part  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  part  of  the  treaty.  That  quotation  is  from 
article  11  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  in  which 
treaty  special  care  was  made  to  protect  these  Indians;  and  it  was 
a  sacred  obligation  assumed  bv  the  United  States  in  that  treaty 
with  Mexico  we  would  respect  their  rights. 

In  1834  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that  no  purchase,  grant, 
lease,  or  other  conveyance  of  lands,  or  any  title  or  claim  thereto, 
from  any  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  of  any  validity, 
in  law  or  equity,  unless  the  same  be  made  by  treaty  or  convention 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  of  this  country  had  what  you  might 
call  a  "  community  right ",  instead  of  an  individualistic  right.  A  tribe 
of  Indians  would  occupy  a  given  area,  instead  of  having  it  parceled 
out  into  private  ownership,  as  we  now  know  ownership  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  thus  recognized  this,  and  provided  that 
the  Indians  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  except  by  treaty, 
and  of  course,  that  treaty  right  as  to  Indian  tribes  was  conferred 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Individual  Indians  were  prevented  from  bartering  away  their 
rights.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  27,  1851,  it  was 
provided  that  all  Indian  treaties  should  be  negotiated  by  agents 
of  the  Indian  Department.  Pursuant  to  that  act  a  commission 
was  created  to  go  to  California  and  negotiate  with  these  Indians, 
with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  Federal  Government  lands  of  which 
the  Indians  were  in  possession,  and  of  course,  with  the  idea  of  con- 
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firmin^r  the  ri<rht  of  the  Indians  to  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the 

State. 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  law  that  the  18  treaties  referred  to 
in  this  bill,  ori<rinated.  Those  treaties  were  negotiated  in  1851, 
18  different  treaties,  involving  about  150  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  about  400  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  tribes. 

Those  treaties,  in  substance,  provided,  first,  that  the  Indians 
agree  to  cede  their  rights  in  lands  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— that  is,  lands  ofcitside  of  defined  areas;  in  the  second  place, 
they  agreed  to  keep  the  peace;  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ignited  States;  to  accept  certain  reservations,  18  in  number,  aggre- 
gating about  7,500,000  acres,  described  in  said  treaties  by  metes  and 
bounds.    That  is  what  the  Indians  agreed  to. 

The  Government  agreed,  as  this  treaty  was  negotiated,  to  pay 
to  the  Indians  certain  sums  in  goods,  agricultural  implements,  etc,, 
amounting  to  $1,800,000.  That  is,  this  sum  w^as  not  mentioned  in 
the  treaty,  but  that  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  that  were 
promised  the  Indians. 

Second,  to  reserve  in  perpetuity  for  the  Indians"  use  and  enjoy- 
ment different  reservations  specified  in  said  treaty.  Those  reserva- 
tion were  all  defined  by  metes  and  bounds. 

Third,  to  provide  schools  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

Fourth,  to  provide  skilled  instructors  in  farming,  blacksmithing, 
and  w^oodwork;  supervisors,  and  such  assistants  as  should  be  found 
necessary.  Said  instruction  to  be  continued  as  long  as  might  be 
found  necessary  by  the  President. 

Now,  that  treaty  up  to  that  date  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  that  Congress  had  authorized,  and  had  specifically  author- 
ized, in  reference  to  the  California  Indians. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  been 
i-ecognized,  under  which  the  United  States  should  deal  with  its 
Indian  population. 

In  the  Lone  Wolf  case  the  Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  abrogate  treaties  with  Indians,  said : 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  these  matters  the  United  States  wiU  be  governed 
by  such  considerations  of  justice  as  would  control  a  Christian  people  in  their 
treatment  of  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people. 

And  that,  I  think,  must  be  recognized  all  through  our  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  particularly  the  California  Indians.  They  were 
and  are  as  a  whole  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people.  The  relation 
of  guardian  and  ward  applies  to  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Indians  of  California. 

We  have  here  a  definite  relation  and  obligation.  We  did  take  their 
lands,  and  we  did  not  pay  them  for  them.  But  in  addition  to  that, 
if  they  had  no  lands,  the  United  States  had  a  definite  moral  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  as  the  wards  of  the  Ignited  States. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  you  really  mean  is  that  the  Government  has 
never  dealt  with  the  Indian  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  says  it  should  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  true.  In  abstract  declarations  of  principle,  we 
have  been  all  right;  but  we  have  been  very  weak  in  applying  the 
principles  we  have  announced. 
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In  1792,  Cornplanter,  who  was  chief  of  the  Senecas,  representing 
the  Six  Nations,  said  to  Washington,  who  was  then  President: 

The  land  that  we  live  on  our  fathers  received  from  God,  aud  they  trans- 
mitted it  to  us  for  our  children,  and  we  can  not  part  with  it. 

And  Washington  in  reply  said : 

The  General  Government  wiU  never  consent  to  your  heiiig  defrauded,  but 
will  protect  you  in  all  your  just  rights. 

Now,  that  undoubtedly  was  the  purpose  of  Washington. 

In  1830  a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  similar  to  this,  in 
i-eporting  to  Congress  about  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  used  this 
language : 

Thus  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  titles  is  but  the  substitute  which 
humanity  and  expediency  have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in  arriving 
at  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  claimed  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  chums  of  civilized 
communities  over  those  of  savage  tribes. 

In  1851,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  provision  was  made  to  establish 
the  titles  to  California  lands.  Of  course,  those  titles  in  Californiii 
existed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  by  the  Mexican  (jovern- 
ment,  and  by  the  rights  of  these  aboriginees,  which  antedated  the 
Spanish  and  the  Mexican  Governments.  The  idea  of  the  commis- 
sion was  to  go  out  and  provide  a  means  by  which  the  titles  for  the 
future  could  be  settled. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed.  There  was  a  general  pro- 
vision in  the  act  that  all  claimants  would  be  required  to  present 
their  claims,  with  certain  exceptions  applying  to  the  Mission  Indians 
in  California,  and  to  all  Indians  that  lived  in  pueblos  and  ranch- 
erios.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  we  had  a  chain  of  19 
missions  running  along  the  border  of  the  coast  of  California,  and 
that  they  acquired  what  are  known  as  mission  lands,  and  the  owners 
of  those  lands  were  not  required  to  assert  their  rights. 

All  lands  for  w^hich  claims  w^ere  not  presented  within  two  years^ 
it  was  provided,  should  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

The  commission  was  authorized  to  make  a  report.  There  was 
a  method  provided  for  going  into  court  to  establish  judgments 
adverse  to  the  rulings  of  this  commission. 

The  commission  never  reported  on  the  rights  of  these  rancheria 
Indians,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

,  The  Secretary  of  Interior,  in  giving  instructions  to  these  com- 
missioners as  to  how  they  should  perform  their  duties,  told  them 
to  conform  to  the  universally  acknowledged  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  "  which  interdict  interference  with  or  prejudice  of  private- 
property  upon  a  change  of  sovereignty." 

In  other  Avords,  there  w^as  a  clear  recognition  of  what  was  unques- 
tionably the  fact,  that  the  title  of  these  Indians,  in  their  original 
condition,  and  under  the  title  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  was  to  be  good 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  such  title  pre- 
vailed at  that  time. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  treaties.  The  treaties  were  signed,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  and  then  sent  on  to  Washington.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  ratification,  and 
they  were  unanimously  rejected. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  under  what  circumstances  they  were* 
rejected,  nor  why. 
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In  1848  faciei  was  discovered  in  California.  In  1849,  70,000  white 
people  arrived  in  California,  approximately  one  white  man  for 
every  three  Indians  in  the  State,  notwithstanding  that  great  Indian 
population.  In  1850  there  was  another  wave  of  white  invasion; 
and  in  1851  and  1852  it  was  the  same  way.  So  in  the  meantime 
California  had  organized  a  government,  elected  her  Senators  and 
sent  them  on  to  Washington,  before  ever  these  treaties  arrived  here. 

The  California  Legislature  selected  by  the  newly-arrived  whites, 
took  up  the  question.  I  want  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the 
Senate  Journal  of  California  of  that  date,  which  to  me  is  a  very 
interesting  explanation: 

Mr.  Wambough,  from  the  majority  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioners 
in  negotiating  certain  treaties  with  different  Indian  tribes  in  this  State, 
reported  against  the  poUcy  pursued  by  said  commissioners  in  treating  with 
the  Indians  in  California,  and  submitted  concurrent  resolutions  instructing 
our  Senators  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  any  and  all  treaties 
made  with  Indians  of  California  granting  them  exclusive  right  to  occupy  any 
of  the  public  lands  of  this  State. 

Also  instructing  our  Senators  and  requesting  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
the  Indiatis  of  this  State  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  these  early  pioneers  in  California — some  of  them 
had  not  been  there  12  months — went  to  the  legislature  and  domi- 
nated the  legislature  of  California,  and  through  the  legislature  of 
California,  dominated  our  Senators,  taking  the  position  that  every 
Indian  should  be  turned  away  from  the  land  on  which  he  had  been 
born,  and  should  all  be  driven  outside  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  inside  of  the  State. 

In  the  California  Assembly  Journal  of  February  16,  1852,  I 
find  this  quotation : 

Mr.  Coats,  chairman,  made  the  following  report: 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Indian  reservations 
have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"  *  Your  commitee  have  learned,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  many  and 
extensive  reservations  of  land  have  been  made  in  various  sections  of  this 
State  for  the  exclusive  occupation  and  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  its 
limits.  These  reservations,  as  your  committee  are  satisfactorUy  informed, 
embrace  within  their  limits,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  extensive  tracts 
of  the  most  desirable  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  in  California.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  *  These  reservations  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  countries  in  the  State 
from  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  southern  boundary ;  and 
a  large  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  embrace  some  of  the  best  mineral  and 
agricultural  lands  within  its  limits.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  aggregate,  these  reservations  include  a  population  of  not  less  than  20,000 
American  citizens — 

That  is,  this  inflow  of  the  whites — 

"  *  and  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  aggregate  value  of  those  reservations 
is  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

"  *  But  if  they  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  occupation  and  use  of  the 
Indians,  the  loss  to  the  State  and  National  Governments  could  not  be  less 
than  $100,000,000 — at  a  fair  computation  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  lands. 

Now,  the  Indians  had  practically  the  possession  of  California  from 
Che  top  of  the  Sierras  west  to  the  sea;  they  at  least  had  75  per  cent 
of  the  lands  of  California.  And  when  these  negotiators  went  out 
there,  they  got  the  Indians  to  surrender  all  but  7,500,000  acres.  They 
proposed  to  give  the  Indians  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  lands  they 
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had  in  California.  And  yet  these  people,  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  California,  refused  to  allow  them  that  one-tenth,  on  which 
they  placed  a  value  of  $100,000,000. 

"  *A11  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  close  continuity  to  the 
white  man  is  not  the  place  for  the  Indian.  This  fact  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
history  of  that  unfortunate  race  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government  to 
the  present  time.  To  avert  the  danger  of  a  too  close  proximity  the  National 
Government  has  for  many  years  adopted  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilization. 

"  *  All  of  which  your  committee  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions :' — 

Now,  this  is  just  one  of  the  resolutions — 

"  *  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives requested  to  use  all'  proper  means  to  prevent  Congress  confirming 
the  Indian  reservations  which  have  been  made  in  this  State,  but  respectfully 
to  insist  that  the  same  policy  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
California  which  has  been  adopted  in  other  new  States.*  " 

And  what  they  meant  was  to  take  the  Indian  and  move  him  on 
and  keep  his  lands. 

One  man  submitted  a  minority  report;  and  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  that,  or  portions  of  it : 

I  can  not  remain  a  silent  spectator  or  satisfy  my  conscience  by  a  silent 
negative  vote,  but  feel  compelled,  not  only  to  dissent  from  the  resolutions 
introduced  by  that  majority  but  to  lay  before  you  a  report  differing  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  the  majority,  and  recommending  a  different  policy. 

The  policy  recommended  by  the  majority  of.  your  committee  is  that  the 
treaties  be  set  aside  and  all  the  Indians,  except  the  neophytes  of  the  missions, 
be  removed  out  of  the  State. 

To  remove  the  Indians  from  this  State  I  consider  as  impracticable ;  there  is 
no  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  to  locate  them. 
We  can  not  suppose  that  the  General  Government  will  remove  them  to  Oregon, 
to  Utah,  New  Mexico,  or  to  the  Indian  Territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
And  where  else  will  you  locate  them?  On  the  desert  and  sterile  regions  east  of 
the  Sierra-Nevada,  that  they  may  die  of  starvation,  or  if,  perchance,  a  few  sur- 
vive, that  they  may  become  the  Arabs  of  America?  Better,  far  better,  drive 
them  at  once  into  the  ocean,  or  bury  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  policy  which  to  me  appears  more  worthy  of  a  Nation  whose  empire 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  whose  area  has  within  three-fourths  of  a  century 
expanded  from  521,660  to  3,221,595  square  miles,  if  not  one  that  should  seek  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Indian,  to  civilize,  refine,  and  enlighten,  should  at 
last  be  one  that  could  tolerate  their  existence,  and  even  allow  them  a  resting 
and  abiding  plice  on  the  clay  from  which  they  were  formed. 

Shall  future  generations  seek  in  vain  for  one  remaining  descendant  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest?  Has  the  love  of  gold  blotted  from  our  minds  all  feeling  of 
compassion  or  justice? 

As  I  do  not  coincide  with  the  majority  of  your  committee  in  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  General  Government,  I  must  depart  from  the  opinion  expressed 
by  them  for  the  proper  action  of  this  body.  They  recommend  that  our  Senators 
be  instructed  to  oppose  the  approval  of  all  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians 
In  this  State  by  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioners.  Now,  so  far  as  those 
treaties  can  have  any  effect  on  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  been  made  as 
treaties,  the  effect  has  taken  place,  and  the  effect  will  be  the  same  on  the 
Indians  to  disapprove  of  these  treaties  by  our  Congressional  Senate  at  this 
time  as  to  annul  and  set  them  aside  after  they  shall  have  l>een  approved. 

Now,  I  think  that  portrays  what  happened.  Nobody  says  that 
the  Indians  were  ever  compensated  one  dollar 

Mr.  Evans  (interposing).  Mr.  Lea,  as  a  legal  proposition,  the 
rejection  of  the  treaties  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  left  the 
matter  in  status  quo,  as  if  no  treaty  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Evans.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Does  the  Government  maintain  that  the  treaties  are  in 
effect,  or  does  it  maintain  that  there  were  no  treaties? 

-Mr.  Lea.  They  simply  maintain  there  are  no  treaties. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  the  matter,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  stands  as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  treaty  negotiated? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  technically,  that  is  true.  It  required  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  to  make  the  treaty;  so  it  was  never  in  effect.  The 
Indians  surrendered  their  lands,  but  the  treaty  was  not  in  effect. 

Xow,  Mr.  Raker,  shortly  before  his  death,  introduced  this  bill 
(H.  R.  8036) ;  and  this  bill  is  simply  a  continuation  of  his  efforts 
that  began  six  years  ago  to  try  to  provide  substantial  relief  for 
these  Indians. 

The  fundamental  purpose  to  be  gained,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  provide 
for  some  reasonably  appropriate  care  for  these  Indians.  They 
have  been  variously  provided  for— some  of  them  with  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  success,  while  there  are  many  others  in  California 
who  are  still  in  a  pitiful  condition,  living  in  abject  poverty  and 
disease.  A  great  many  of  them  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  and 
with  trachoma. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  I  understand  correctly  the  Government  recognizes 
no  reservations  in  California  for  these  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  there  are  some  reservations. 

]Mr.  Evans.  Well,  any  of  these  18  reservations? 

INIr.  Lea.  These  reservations  are  wiped  off  the  map. 

Mr.  Evans.  The^  are  blotted  out? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  the  occupants  of  what  were  the  18  reservations 
are  now  like  the  "  Beduoins  of  the  desert  "  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  sir.  Some  reservations  have  been  established  in 
California,  and  some  lands  have  been  bought  for  the  homeless; 
and  unquestionably  the  Indian  Department  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  good  work  in  California  for  the  Indians;  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that. 

But  I  look  upon  this  as  an  outrageous  injustice  to  the  Indians., 
It  occurred  long  ago.  It  is  impossible  now  to  right  that  wrong, 
except  in  part.  And  perhaps  the  practical  thing  is  to  take  care 
of  the  essential  needs  of  those  Indians.  I  would  not  make  every 
one  of  those  Indians  wealthy  if  I  could.  It  is  best  that  those 
Indians  have  to  work  to  earn  their  living.  But  they  should  be 
provided  for,  so  that  they  will  have  homes,  a  comfortable  and 
warm  place  to  sleep,  and  so  that  they  will  have  medical  treatment, 
and  an  opportunity  to  have  it  least  a  garden. 

We  are  asserting  this  claim  as  a  definite  justification  for  adequate 
care  for  these  Indians. 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  8036  provides,  in  substance,  that  all  claims  of 
these  California  Indians,  by  reason  of  those  18  treaties,  shall  be 
adjusted  by  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  a  view  of  compen- 
sating them  for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  referred  to 
m  the  treaties,  or  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
compensate  the  tribes  for  their  lands  taken  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lettts.  One  question  there:  Would  a  claim  like  that  arise 
out  of  the  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  No. 
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Mr.  Leits.  And  is  the  kind  of  claim  that  you  are  thinking  about 
one  that  really  arises  out  of  these  unratified  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  not;  because  the  treaties  not  having  a  technical 
legal  existence  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  legal  action.  We  must 
go  to  the  moral  or  equitable  obligation.  Here  is  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Letts  (interposing).  But  if  you  refer  this  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  the  court  will  be  bound  to  determine  the  matter  from  its 
legal  aspect,  and,  of  course,  not  from  the  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  bill  gives  the  court  the  legal  right  to  consider 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States.  We  give  the  court  legal  juris- 
diction. That,  of  course,  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  to  give  the  court 
the  right  to  recognize  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Letts.  Well,  this  bill  provides  that  the  court  will  have  juris- 
diction to  settle  all  rights  thereunder — both  legal  and  equitable. 
Now,  when  you  say  "equitably,"  you  mean  equitable  in  a  legal 
sense,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  broader  than  that.  This  bill 
assumes  the  Indians  do  have  a  claim  against  the  United  States* 
and  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  court  to  determine  the  amount  ox 
it,  if  any. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  (H.  K.  8036)  more  specifically  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  matters  involved  in  these  18  treaties, 
instead  of  making  the  extent  of  the  relief  a  state-wide  affair. 

Section  2,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Of  course,  in  ordinary  obligations,  at  this  time,  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  have  run  long  ago,  unless  it  would  be  on  some 
technical  grounds  that  might  be  asserted.  In  substance,  what  we 
want  to  accomplish  here,  of  course,  is  to  waive  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

Now,  going  down  to  line  18,  page  2  of  the  bill,  it  reads : 

Provided,  That  any  judgment  for  said  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 
treaties,  Including  the  lands  described  In  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $1.25 
per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with  interest  thereon  at  4  lier  cent  per  annum 
from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of  the  judgment. 

I  would  like  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  interest 
provision.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  general  rule  has  been  that 
jurisdictional  bills  have  not  carried  interest.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  reported  any  lately  that  carried  interest  or  not. 

But  my  first  suggestion  would  be  this :  That  from  the  standpoint 
of  logic  and  justice,  if  you  concede  the  justice  of  the  original  claim^ 
I  think  it  is  inescapable  that  we  must  concede  the  justice  of  interest. 
Suppose  you  and  I  have  a  piece  of  land,  and  five  years  ago  somebody 
tooK  it  from  us.  We  have  lost  the  value  of  the  land,  and  we  have 
also  lost  the  use  of  it.  And  when  the  deprivation  of  the  use  of  the 
land  continues  over  a  long  period  of  time  that  loss  of  use  may  be  as 
great  a  financial  injury  as  the  loss  of  the  thing  itself.  So  here,  where 
the  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  these  lands  75  years  ago, 
they  have  lost  not  only  the  lands,  but  thej^  have  lost  the  use  of  those 
lands.  There  is  a  very  logical  and  legitimate  and  matter-of-fact 
reason  why  they  should  be  awarded  interest.     But  I  realize  that  to 
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carry  interest  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  of  a  pioneer 
proposition  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

In  1863  Congress  passed  a  law  which  denied  interest  in  Court  of 
Claims  cases,  except  where  the  suit  was  based  on  a  contract  that 
specifically  called  for  interest.  And  that,  of  course,  is  not  this  case. 
There  is  no  contract  here  that  calls  for  interest.  There  would  be  no 
interest  unless  the  authorization  in  this  bill  provided  for  it. 

So  that  is  the  theory  of  this  provision  about  interest.  This  inter- 
est provision  would  carry  probably  as  much  as  the  principal  itself 
in  this  bill;  no  one  could  tell  just  how  much  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  it  not  carry  very  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Evans.  At  4  per  cent  it  would  double  every  25  years,  would 

it  not? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  This  bill  allows  offsets  for  all  moneys  expended  by 
the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  and  the  offset  would 
date  from  the  date  the  payment  was  made.  So  that  fact  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  interest.  However,  it  is  a  substantial 
sum ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  interest  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  amount  affected  by  it  is  concerned. 

Now,  that  is  the  justification  for  the  interest. 

Suppose  that  the  committee,  in  considering  this  bill,  should  conclude 
that  it  did  not  want  to  recommend  any  interest  provision,  and  that 
you  would  follow  the  practice,  as  I  believe  it  has  been  the  practice 
heretofore,  of  omitting  interest.  I  have  an  amendment  I  would  sug- 
gest that  I  think  should,  in  justice,  be  put  in  this  bill.  Instead  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  strike  that  out  and  insert  $2.50,  so  that  it  would 
read  the  "  fair  value  of  the  compensation,  including  the  amounts 
described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre." 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  there  are  practically  100,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  California.  More  than  75,000,000  acres  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Indians.  The  amount  that  is  involved  here  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  what  they  surrendered.  Since  that  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sold  the  lands  in  California  at  $1.25  an  acre,  at 
$2.50  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  at  $5  an  acre.  In  other  instances 
it  has  sold  the  lands  for  the  value  that  they  would  bring  when  they  go 
into  the  matket,  so  that  the  buyer  would  pay  what  the  land  was 
actually  worth. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Federal  Government  has  disposed  of  a 
very  large  acreage  of  homestead  lands  in  California  which  were 
given  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  filing  homesteads  to  take  up  any  of  those  lands  which  were  taken 
from  them  and  ^iven  to  the  whites. 

That  is  not  right.  If  you  assume  that  these  Indians  have  a  just 
claim  at  all,  it  is  a  monstrous  injustice  to  say  that  they  should  be 
limited  to  the  smallest  sum  that  the  United  States  sold  an  acre  of 
land  for  in  California.  We  ask  that,  if  this  question  is  submitted  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  determine  the  fair  value  of  these 
lands,  not  exceeding  $2.50  an  acre.  A  good  many  of  the  lands  were 
sold  at  $2.50.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  go  to  $5,  the  highest  figure,  but 
give  the  court  a  little  discretion.  The  court  in  the  determination 
of  these  cases  might  assess  some  of  these  lands  at  50  cents  an  acre, 
because  some  of  it  was  practically  worthless.  But  much  of  the  land 
was  valuable. 
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To-day  California  has  19,000,000  acres  of  reserved  public  lands. 
The  estimated  amount  of  timber  on  those  lands  is  100,000,000,000 
feet.  The  estimated  value  is  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000  to-day, 
timber  alone,  on  lands  taken  from  these  Indians  75  years  ago. 

I  read  to  you  the  statement  from  the  California  Legislature, 
which  was  put  on  the  records  and  which  they  allege  that  these  treaty 
lands  were  worth  $100,000,000  at  that  liiue.  Here  we  ask  onlv 
$2.50  an  acre  for  only  one-tenth  of  what  the  Indians  surrendered. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  19,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  yet 
in  California.  The  gold  that  has  been  taken  irom  California 
amounts  to  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Figuring  the  lands  in  question  at  $2.50  an  acre,  what 
is  your  estimate  of  the  aggregate  amount  pavable  for  the  lands  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Lea.  7,500,000  times  $2.50  an  acre  would  be  $18,750,000. 
Mr.  Evans.  Or,  in  round  figures,  $20,000,000. 
Mr.  Lea.  Well,  you  add  to  that  the  value  of  those  goods,  estimated 
at  $1,800,000;  and  that  would  make  $20,550,000  as  the  aggregate. 
Now,  understand  that  against  that  the  Department  claims  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  offsets.  So  that,  suppose  you  figure  on 
$20,000,000  as  the  maximum  amount,  and  that  we  concede  offsets  of 
$11,000,000  or  $12,000,000,  for  the  sake  of  argument;  you  would 
thereby  reduce  the  maximum  amount  that  the  Indians  would  recover 
to  about  $8,000,000,  which  would  amount  to  about  $400  per  capita. 
That  figure  would  also  be  reduced  by  a  lower  valuation  of  some  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Bkkjham.  Are  appropriations  being  made  now,  Mr.  Lea? 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  Brioham.  If  this  sum  were  appropriated  for  these  Indians 
to  satisfy  this  claim,  would  those  appropriations  through  the  Indian 
Bureau  cease? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  can  only  say  what  my  own  view  is  about  that.  I  could 
not  speak  for  anybody  else.  My  view  is  we  should  not  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  appropriations  will  cease.  A  less  amount  would 
adequately  care  for  the  Indians,  because  if  we  could  provide  homes 
for  them — not  only  give  them  some  lands  and  a  place  to  sleep  and 
a  place  to  get  wood  and  water — that  would  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Government  would  need  to  pay. 

Even  if  we  had  a  favorable  determination  of  this  case,  I  would 
say  that  the  Indian  is  still  a  ward  of  the  Government.  He  might 
still  look  to  the  Government  for  some  relief  against  distress  this 
remedy  might  not  provide. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  these  Indians  had  a  fund  to  their  credit  in  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  only  appropriation    made    by    the    Federal 
Government  out   of   Federal   funds  would   be   for   administrative 
purposes,  rather  than  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Indians? 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  along  that  line 

Mr.  Brigham  (interposing).  Permit  me  ot  interrupt  you  just  a 
moment.  According  to  this  report,  in  1921  the  total  appropriation 
made  for  California  Indians  was  $649,487.96.  In  1920  it  was 
$749,567.96.  I  do  not  know  what  the  appropriations  have  been 
since. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Well,  they  have  been  along  in  that  general  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Brigham.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  tells  me  that  they  have 
increased  since  that  time.  So  that  there  is  quite  a  substantial 
gratuity  appropriation  being  made. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  there  have  been  substantial  amounts  appropriated, 
and  they  are  being  appropriated  to-day.  Schools  are  maintained  in 
some  cases.  T  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  done 
good  work  in  many  respects  in  California.  My  point  is  that  it 
is  not  anything  like  adequate,  and  nobody  who  is  out  there  in  touch 
with  the  conditions  will  say  that  it  is.  The  chief  failure  has  been 
the  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  a  problem  whose  proportions 
is  apparent  to  all  who  can  see.  Give  the  relief  that  has  that  degree 
of  adequacy  we  seek  and  then  we  can  have  a  real  economy— an 
economy  that  will  show  results  in  proportion  to  expenditures. 

Mr.  Brigham  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record 
at  this  point  this  table  of  appropriations  for  the  California  Indians 
from  1852  to  the  present  time,  showing  gratuitv  appropriations  for 
Indians  m  California. 

Mr.  Letts.  Prepared  in  what  way? 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  The  figures  were  furnished  bv  the  Indian  Office, 
^i.      \  ^^^^^"^^^  "'•  ^^^^^stand  these  are  specific*^  appropriations,  and 
that  there  are  other  appropriations  taken  out  of  the  general  fund 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  No;  that  included  all  of  the  gratuities  from  appro- 
priations  and  the  amounts  taken  from  the  general  appropriations 
trom  1910,  and  all  of  the  specific  appropriations  prior  to  that  date: 
but  It  does  not  include  the  appropriations  from  the  general  bill 
prior  to  1910.  ^ 

Mr.  Brigham.  But  from  1910  on  it  includes  evervthins^ 
Mr.  CoLLETT.  Yes.  * 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Account  hehveen  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Indians  of  California 

AMOUNT    DUE    CALIFORNIA    INDIANS 

7,500,000  acres  of  land,  at  $2.50  per  acre 

Sundry  goods 


Total 


1852. 
1853- 
1854. 
1855. 
1855. 
1856. 


AMOUNTS    EXPENDED    BY    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

$99,  951.  70 

250,  000.  00 


$18,  750,  000 
1,  800,  000 

20,  550,  000 


200,  000.  00 

125,  000.  00 

150,  000.  00 

91,  650.  00 

1857 162,  000.  00 

1858 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 


162,  000.  00 
50,000.00 
25,  000.  00 
40,  000.  00 
50,000.00 
55,  000.  00 
55,  000.  00 
55,  000.  00 


1868__. 
1867_--. 
1867-_. 
1869-_. 
1870... 
1871-.. 
1872... 
1873... 
1873-.. 
1874... 

1874 

1875 

1876... 
1877... 
1878... 


55,  000.  00  I  1879. 


$40, 
5. 
5, 
57, 
75, 
75, 
85, 
79, 
10, 
69, 

11, 
54, 
29. 
24, 
31, 
35, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
322. 19 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
771.  89 
000.00 
367.  21 
444.  01 
238.  40 
372.  01 
784.  63 
639.15 
000.00 
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1880— 

1881— 

1882— 

1883-- 

1884— 

1885- 

1886— 

1887— 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1892- 

1892_. 

1893- 

1893- 

1893- 

1894- 

1894- 

1894.. 

1895- 

1895- 

1896. 

1896_ 

1897- 

1897_ 

1898_ 

1898. 

1898- 

1899  _ 

1899- 

1899- 

1899- 

1900_ 

1900- 

1900- 

1901- 

1901. 

1901. 

1902. 


$31,  711.  77 
31,088.99 
31,  830.  35 
25,  574.  08 
28,  845.  80 
25, 493.  50 
23,  345.  92 
24, 127.  96 

25,  673.  56 

26,  624. 13 

26,  508.  24 

27,  394. 14 

5,  000.  00 
4,  963.  93 

22,  315.  29 

6,  912.  65 
10, 000.  00 
22,  542.  42 

8,  600.  00 

9,  735.  92 
19, 176.  00 

8,  866.  87 
16,  538. 17 

6,  495.  37 
18,  742.  95 

1,  086. 16 
15,793.83 

8,  932. 11 

2,  909.  89 
14,  393.  70 

1,  441.  67 

3,  000.  00 
14,  652. 12 

450.00 

1,  567.  60 

1.  500.  00 

12,  512. 11 

1,  648.  02 

876.  66 

11,  485.  77 

1,  500.  00 


1002   $100,000.00 

__  _   .  -  12,119.19 

■""   _  1, 014. 51 

'_"__     _  .   -  12,808.12 

■"I"__  ._    .  10,519.08 

"_Z 4,806.69 

4,184.75 

""_'_"!       .  10, 818. 68 

-_  _l_         _  _  10,690.65 

■  "_  ""__  _  4,378.56 

—I.  -  104.70 

11  I".   -    -  100,000.00 

"__"  I   10,790.27 

■  'I."" 3,867.28 

"""  _"" 10,000.00 

"  l"_Z_-     12.924.05 

20,000.00 

""—        —  50, 000. 00 

'"_  '_'_'_ 10,744.49 

_'_  ' _  _  9,998.43 

__"""_  _    _  19.419.59 

19,419.59 
10.  263.  23 


1902 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1909-  -  - 

i9io:::::::::: 311, 745. 31 

1911 387,574.96 

1912 508,789.45 

1913.'— -  — —    487,645.47 

1914-1—1 551,806.31 

1915 611,613.36 

1916-I--I-" 547,  785. 99 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


564,  111.  09 
515, 101.  25 
576,  776.  07 
749,  567. 96 
649,  487.  96 
606,  939. 98 
632,  465.  52 
691.458.44 
720.  924.  06 


Total 12,458,454.61 
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Bishop 

€ampo 

DiK^er 

Fort    Bidwell 

Fort  Yuma 

•Greenville ; 

Hoopa  Valley 

Mission : 

Pala 

Soboba 

Round    Valley 

Tule   River 


Acres 
3,219 
635 
140 
5,  250 
8,620 
7,150 
2,760 

7,387 

15, 145 

5,  388 

266 


Total. 


55. 960 


55,960  acres  at  $2.50  per  acre $139, 900. 00 

^       ^  ,   ,    ,  $12,598,354.61 

Grand  total 

Note— The  offsets  herein   tabulated   are  amounts  which   the   Indian   Office 
claims^ut  d^  include  amounts  expended  from  the  general  appropriation 

Sus  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  of  California  between  February  2,  1848  the  date 
SKnia  bec^^^^^  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  1910,  a  period  of  62 
years. 
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„Mr.  Lka.  Mr.  CoJIen  is  fl'i^o'  ^"-^r^Board  of  California 
Mr.  L„.,.  Turning  ,„f  J«„"";^  „?Rm  (Tr 'S^^  '•°  "«  •-«"d 

The  amount  of  anv  ,•„,,„„      .  ^■'^-  -^-  8036),  it  provides  • 

I  am  afraid  if  this  bill  should  K?  deplorable  conditions, 
the  judgment  should  be  rendeS  tT""^  ^    ^^  ^"  that  form   and 
Indian  coming  in  and  claiS'  h?    '  ""^"^^  ^^  danger  of  overv 
condition  and  needs     ThlvTl^  ,    ^  P^<*  rata,   regardless  nfk^^ 

N)  I  sugjrest  this  amendment  «„  „        . 
the  word  "  until,"  omit  "^2'  ?■    '"^^  ''•  «"'''<>n  3,  line  14  .f,„ 
direct,"  and  insert  In    ieu    htllr,.'''  '^""f™*  shall  otherwi" 
add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  folW,*'  "'"•<'  " 'Voniei.''Z^^ 

=n?°  »"="i"-S  "-  r"  W.,ght  lands, 

si  andT",  r^KF-len  for  themseh'es  '  Tl,  "'"«",  T''™  they 

these  Indians!  l"«„ld'norrin"°f»  '  '"/'  ^'™  "«=  "warded  to 

?smss§si  fSSss 
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And  so  I  have  su«:gested  in  this  amendment  what  I  believe  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  to  prevent  any  wreckless 
use  of  this  money,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  spent  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  you  give  me  again  your  amendment  to  section  5. 

Mr.  Lea.  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ''until"  in  line  14  and 
insert  the  word  "  expended."    Then  add  a  new  sentence  reading : 

Said  amount  of  any  such  judjrment  shall  be  exi)ended  for  the  benefit  of 
said  California  Indians  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
direct. 

Tn  other  words,  I  am  willing,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  these  Indians,  to  leave  it  up  to  Congress  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  this  money  and  how  much  shall  be  expended,  and  if  there 
is  any  surplus  beyond  their  real  needs,  let  it  remain  here  and  apply 
it  to  their  needs  in  the  future,  rather  than  dump  it  out  to  the  Indians 
with  the  danger  of  dissipation. 

There  are  in  sections  3  and  4  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
attorneys,  under  contract  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  with  a  maximum  fee  of  10  per  cent,  subject  to 
apx)roval  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Evans.  Returning  to  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question:  What  would  you  say  of  this:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "  until,"  and  say,  "  shall,  until  expended  by  direction  of 

Congress  "  ?  ... 

Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  the  only  trouble.  I  may  be  overcautious  in  this. 
I  am  afraid  if  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  these  claimants, 
and  the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  a  roll  of  them,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  it  might  be  held  that  each  individual  Indian  had  a 
pro  rata  interest  in  the  money,  and  if  he  did,  that  would  defeat, 
m  a  way,  our  purpose.  The^^idea  is  not  to  "dish"  out  to  these 
Indians  so  much  money  apiece,  but  it  is  to  take  care  of  their  problem. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  I  want  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  question  that 
Congress  retains  absobite  power  to  distribute  the  money  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  it  could  be  so  provided  that  it  could  not  go  out 
until  Congress  so  directed. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  the  individual  Indian  had  a  vested  right  in  the 
disposal  of  a  part  of  the  fund,  then  I  would  say  that  Congress 
would  be  hampered  in  a  wise  disposal  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  precaution  that  I  suggested  that. 

Now,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  time  than  I  intended.  But 
I  do  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  adverse  report  of  the  Interior 

Department. 

This  committee  is  confronted  with  this  situation:  In  1920  the 
department  came  before  this  committee  as  an  advocate  of  this  sort 
of  legislation,  which  it  had  prepared.  In  1922  there  was  an  adverse 
report.  In  1925  the  department  appeared  here  for  it  again.  And 
now  the  cycle  goes  on,  and  they  are  back  here  again  against  it. 

Mr.  Letts.  Will  you  explain  those  circumstances?  I  am  not 
familiar  with  them. 
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favorable  i-epor?"'n  ^.1^  aS^'^ten^"^"  ^^"'  ^^   ^^^O,  made  a 
His  theory  was  that  if  Concrress    "-.1^^  ^'^^'^^^^^^ 
pnat.ons,  that  would  be  bearer  thr/v  "^T^^""  adequat^  appro- 
he  was  opposed  to  the  cLims  bill   vff  ^'^  ^'?^^'  b"^-     Therefore 
The      •      ^"''''^'''  ^"^  '•^^^«^-  'ecogmzmg  in  substance  the 

positfv"'  wS  reoor^t'Th-  ^^^^^^'^^y  of  the  Interior  si..ned  „ 
The  Senate  commkRi/the  sZe'^'V?  ^'^"??  ^-Z.llf^til 
^^slost  on  a  pocket  veto  bv  thf  P       ?  P*'^^^  ^oth  Houses  and 

A^T"'^^-    '^he  bill  Tad  a^sopasS'SfsL'^^  ^'^«  adiourmnent 
And  here,  as  we  view  it  i«!  thf  ^f^    V.    ^^"^^^  m  1920. 

inent  who  know  the  pToblem  of  tft  */^  ^^"^  "^^^  ^^  the  depart- 
a  consistent  policy  if  hSiu.  *i  •  ^^^^^"  doubtless  would  nn.  «no 
But  the  cold^bloSed    'ac     s  thaTtr"  ^^^^^dge  and    ud|ment 

exemse  their  own  indep'eU'nt^^'i'd 'ml^t'rthT  ""'  P.^-^tS't' 
nave  to  bring  m  a  report  that  ,.^fl^7  xf  on  these  questions.  Thev 
they  are  the  men  in  theXart^M  who  -^'*  ^"^*"-    ™« 

?%must  submit  to  the  bSS  R^**  ^""^  ™?«t  ^ntelhgently  advised 

sit  iS~&Sa^^"^^^^^^^ 

M    R  *"  valueless.  ^^P^esent  or  express  its  free  judg- 

Mrs.  Kahn.  Yes.  ' 

^JutJ^Z  S-  Tm^ VhntVrr'  ■?'  ao  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  $40,000,000. 

CWor^-fe^^ij^rKStlSV  ^"^  '"  «>»  '.nd.  of  ehe  total  area  of 
^rs.  iiAHK.  Yes. 

o„  J„?:?lK.;Ll!.r  *'  biU  then  ™„.t  pro.iae  for  parent 
Mr.  J^EA.  Yes-  7  nnnni\f\ 
ivirs.  iVAHX.  The  7  '"iOn  ann  « 

thev  re«,rved  underffSt;."""  "'^  ">^  '""''.  *«  "-tenth,  that 

Ml.   i3RiGHA3I.   Can   VOU   evnl«,-r.       u 

onsome  of  these  landsf    ^P'"'"  "''J'  y""  d'im  double  payment 
different  wayT:,tekii,,  t^tcoSshlh**"™''    They  are  two 

could  come  he?e   „  r„n "  '''""r '  ?"''««  involved     No„    •, 

."S  pf e  7'^  *eL""isx„rrnfs'.r  tfir  '14x^1  L» 

«.ven  hy  appropr...iols,  ^"Mt^^es^'SseTa'^J^iil' 
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So  that  is  only  a  foot  movement.  It  does  not  offer  any  real  sohi- 
tion  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  recommend 
$1,000,000  as  a  prompt  appropriation  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 
So  what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  you  oujrht  to  do  it  by  direct 
appropriations,  when  they  themseh^es  stand  against  the  remedy 
they  propose. 

Mr.  Brigham.  If  I  understand  vou*  correctly,  vou  think  these 
Indians  should  have  had  possession  of  their  lands  under  the  treaty 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  when  California  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States? 

IVIr.  Lea.  Yes;  they  had  a  legal  right  to  their  lands.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  means  that  can  be  defended  neither  in 
law  or  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  Brigham.  But  they  did  offer  to  make  a  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  these  treaties. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  they  agreed  to  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Now,  if  that  settlement  had  been  made,  and  these 
treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  you 
think  that  would  have  been  in  lieu  of  all  obligations  of  the  United 
States  toward  these  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  It  would  have  been  in  lieu  of  everything  that  they  could 
possibly  claim  under  this  bill.  But  my  own  judgment  is  that  it 
would  not  entirely  terminate  the  duty  that  the  United  States  owed  to 
the  Indians  as  a  guardian  of  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people. 

Mr.  Brigham.  There  is  a  point  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  paying  these  Indians  anually 
4  per  cent  interest  on  $18,000,000,  as  a  direct  gratuity  payment. 
Now,  if  these  Indians  had  been  settled  with  under  the  terms  of  these 
treaties,  and  they  had  received  their  due,  what  would  have  been  the 
obligation  of  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  to  continue  gratuity 
appropriations? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  almost  nil.  If  the 
Indians  of  California  had  those  7,500,000  acres  to-day,  they  would 
not  need  to  turn  a  hand.  They  could  have  servants  in  every  home, 
and  they  could  ride  around  in  Packard  cars,  and  have  money  to 
loan  us. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Tender  the  terms  of  this  settlement? 

Mr.  Lea.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  by  the  treaties  giving 
them  the  lands  instead  of  the  small  values  we  ask  in  this  bill.  You 
understand  I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  it  would  be  helping  these 
Indians  to  provide  them  a  luxurious  life.  I  think  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion that  they  should  still  have  to  work  for  a  living.  What  I  want  is 
to  see  their  essential  needs  taken  care  of.  I  do  not  want  them  to  live 
without  working.  I  want  them  to  work  and  to  improve  themselves 
and  to  assume  responsibilities.  If  there  is  any  surplus  of  this  money 
after  the  essential  needs  of  these  Indians  are  taken  care  of,  I  say  let 
that  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  say  how  it  shall  be  expended 
for  them. 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  your  suggestion  when  you  say  what,  if 
any,  obligation  do  we  owe  to  the  Indian  even  after  we  settle  the 
claim?  I  say  that  he  is  the  ignorant  and  dependent  person  the 
Supreme  Court  described.  We  can  not  pursue  a  policy  that  ignores 
that  fact.  He  is  the  white  man's  burden,  but  he  is  the  white  man's 
victim,  also. 
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and  "dPnHvP  Yii  ""Tii  ""l"*  ^*  ^'  *«  ^*^«  ^'^^^  °f  his  essential  needs, 
In^  &n         ™  ""^  ^^^  .'^h*"*^^  *«  dissipate  what  belongs  to  him 

pSblic  T^easfrr  '^         ''         ^^'  ^'^'^'  '^^  '"  '^'  ^'^^^*  "*^^« 

Mr.  Brioham.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this  •  If  we  treat  tho 

Jh^TJl""-   ^r^^  treat  the  white  man  and  Stle  wTth  h?m  on 

of  tSTndkn'th^Y"^^  "'  ,"r'  ^^P^^^  1^^  «^"^«  conduct  on  the  par? 
oi  tne  Indian  that  we  would  expect  of  the  white  man— that  i«  th«\ 

on  tTilrt'o?  th  V^  ""'""'''^  afterwards,  witLTany  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  him «     ^ow   wT^^ 

C  InVanV'aStsT  ^i^?''  ^^  gratuity  approp^IrtU:  fo" 
wo^fd  call  anVm,f^llf  P—  '^  ^«  settle  on  what  you 

oftaking  tTesTpaymLtsT '  ''  "^"''  "^*  "^^^^«  *^«  Gover^mLt 

OoliSl£l-T^^^^  --  Snal:  tt 

an^edlSn^nSS  te '"atr  cax'eT;  ^"'^  *^^*  ^^«  "^^-^^ 
standards  of  white  people  then   T  Zl  ?  '  '^^"^^^'"ing,  *?  ordinary 

#|f  «Sf kSISS  S"~  : 

r^sS- ~IS=::S  =H~" 

lame  proportion  of  th«  Indians  are  suffering         '     '""  "'"<'''  " 

ssr v^n"i  4  LrVf:  vi'rt"^^  "frr  t.^^^^  -^ 

farms  and  other  property  '^     '"  ""^  ">«"  °™ 

tio^:^„Test^ii^'A?:,Sai:V  ""^'*"<'  ^°-  -P'"- 
Mr.  Lea.  That  is  my  understanding:  ves. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 
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Mr  Lea  Yes.  Of  course,  that  suggestion  about  the  $2.50  would 
be  on  the  assumption  of  the  elimination  of  interest. 

ll-  LTxhVSeXE  omSO  would  be  on  the  assumption  that 

*yr"'L:™':Tisri  tdiTani  •  Otherwise,  it  would  be  not  to 
exceed  $1.25,  and  4  per  cent  interest. 

Mr  Le^^  Then,  the  only  function  the  Court  of  Claims  would 
have  unde?this  procedure  would  be  to  determine  what  the  7,500,000 
acres  of  land  were  worth. 

Mr  'l;?^!  And  limited  in  their  determination  of  that  to  the 
nfr  C  "r  'Kuldt  ."rthT'trt  to  determine  the  value 
"'^^'.^X  ^^t^"^^^^  orestimate  in  any 
"MTTKrWell  of  ™urse.  it  is  a  queirtion  whether  the  land  is 
-le   »fends*^l"ome  'oTlh^S^S  V^S^ 

IS  on  th  Ta'nd"    it  would  have  to  be  on  the  bas.s  of  «W^*| 
KrS  ^t  .^.:  'you'  ZlT^J.frlt'  ip  te'L'^^^te 

ES/¥fm4:Hf"f^:«^^^^^^ 

worth  $2.50  an  acre  for  the  whole  amount.  t,„^:„„  TonLrress 

Mr    Lftts   Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  having  t-ongress, 

«r  S.  «?es,^t^Sld^ter elsS.  r^Sr  or^s^  we 
ivxi.  xjr.A,         ,  ur^'rc.  4i^  nno  000  "  or  ^' Give  So.OOO.Uuu,  or 

So ^SOOO '■'VtheS'indPan™  TaJ'wlld  simplifv  iti  oi'course. 
But'Tfe  we  Sv  upon  this  olaim  as  a  justification  for  the  Govern- 

we  are,  by  l^J^'islation,  fying  established  by  law ; 

Td  airytiTavero?t'o  d^nT?^^^^^^^^^  how  much  is  to  be  paid''? 
ir!  7. !  will  thev  would  determine  how  much  per  acre  was 
♦o  hP  nafd  Thev  would  determine  the  value  of  those  goods  prom- 
*  J  fff  T;,dians  Thev  would  determine  the  amount  of  offsets  in 
Yavor  of  the  GovernStTand  then  reach  their  aggregate  decision 

MriSi.  No ;  that  would  require  an  investigation. 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 
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^fr  Letts.  And  my  inquiry  was  just  what  advantajre  there 
would  he  in  having  that  found  there  rather  than  in  an  investi- 
gation through  this  committee,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lea.  T  think,  as  a.  practical  proposition,  that  Congress  would 
be  very  loath  to  act  upon  a  hill  that  would  in  itself  determine  the 
value  ot  those  lands  without  any  more  appraisal  than  we  could 
get.  unless  we  had  some  special  commission  to  make  it.  Cono-res« 
would  not  like  to  vote  several  million  dollars  for  the  California 
Indians  tor  lands  on  a  committee  recommendation.  As  a  method 
ot  practical  procedure,  T  would  not  think  that  we  could  get  that 
through.    T  wish  we  could. 

Mr.  Letts.  Well,  the  whole  inquiry  relates  back  so  far  that  vou 
couJd  hnd  no  witnesses  living  that  could  testify  of  personal  knowl- 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  true ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  records.  The 
lands  are  definitely  located,  for  one  thing;  and  they  are  open  to 
physical  inspection  to-day,  which  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
that'  ^erlod  ^^^  records  about  the  comparable  values  of 

Mr.  Ijetts.  Yes. 

^fr.  Lea.  But  doubtless  in  places  worthless  mountain  lands  would 
be  included  in  these  reservations  that  would  not  have  any  particular 
value:  and  m  other  places  there  might  be  rich  valley  lands  or  rich 
timberlands  which  could  carry  the  full  value  of  $2.50  an  acre :  and 
as  I  say.  there  might  be  other  land  that  would  have  almost  no 

Mr.  Lkits.  Well,  the  offsets,  if  any,  that  should  be  allowed  are 
easily  determined,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  in  the  main  that  is  true.  There  might  be  some 
question  about  some  but  in  the  main  it  would  not  be  difficult  because 
the  department  itself  has  records  of  all  those  appropriations  The 
suit  should  not  be  expensive  or  of  great  difficulty.  ' 

Mr.  Letts.  If  those  appropriations  were  gratuitious,  they  are  not 
legal  offsets  of  legal  claims.  '       J-      ^ 

Mr.  Lea.  But  we  make  them  so  by  the  bill, 

Mr.  Letts.  Does  the  bill  make  them  so  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.     On  page  2,  line  24,  it  says : 

Ally  payment  which  may  have  been  ma<le  l.y  the  luited  States  uiwn  nnvr 
claim  or  claims  made  un.ler  the  provisi<,ns  of  this  act  shall  not  be  ulea  ed  .  "  n 
estoppel,  but.  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  set-off.  and  anv  s  ms  paid  to  or 
expended  by  the  Lnite.l  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  shall  be  .edited 
to  the  United  States  as  of  the  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments  oi^expe  d 
tures  to  have  been  made.  .  "«in»  oi  expeiuti- 

Mr.  Letts  Congressman  Brigham  sugge.sts  a  vital  point:  You  are 
recognizing  there  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
plead  this  set-off  for  anything  which  has  been  paid  as  a  gratuity  ui> 
to  the  time  of  judgment,  but  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  anv  such 
set-off  as  against  this  fund  or  judgment  of  anything  that  is  required 
in  the  way  of  gratuities  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lra.  No;  but  we  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
be  used  for  the  Indians,  and  that  will  eliminate  the  appropriation 
so  far  as  It  is  available;  so  that,  in  substance,  is  a  set-off^against 
th    f  ^  d     ^  ^  purposes  to  which  Congress  would  apply 
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Mr.  Letts.  Your  thought  is  that  the  Government  in  administer- 
in.'  the  fund  will  use  it  for  the  beneht  of  the  Indians' 

Mr  Le^'s   And  in  that  way  be  relieved  of  granting  Ji^tuities? 

^  tTyV^  because  so  far  as  these  Indians  have  funds  avail- 
«hrihefunJlswiU  be  us^d?  instead  of  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
able,  the  tuncis  wiu  »«  "?*="'       ...         ^    ^     ^hat  our  desire  is  that 

S't^ereTa  stpL  atv/e^SlT^ds,  tl»t  shouW  be  kept  in  the 

£•  'B^n!.rcA''ti^XS:\  do  not  see  how  the  Indian  is  . 
«"S"  T°L%h  "vS"  ve^^lubsS^tiX"    Because  here  we  have  hun- 

sleeping  in  places  that  you  would  J^^  ^^^Jl^^^f.  ^e- will  give 

fri^e^ds-Ld^o^^^^ 
SSlere^n'„^';T„X'rdr„nhe^htf?r^Tinsufficie„tsysten. 

under  which  we  are  now  workmg.  .^  ^^^^  _^  „j  j^e 

U^.'ed'sS'and'SS'olTTncome  &  be  u»d  to  offset  these  appro- 
priations  that  are  made ?  .       r^onffiess  shall  use  these  funds 

l^ie^:re^ol  th^^S-^^  ^Sf  aTd  then  any  snrplus  U 
hdd  and  used  for  ttm-  ^fX^uit  on  that  Mr.  Letts  just  ta^ought 
up^'y^ou'lTply  rhei^l"atSf.;^opriati„^^  made  by  the  tiovern.nent 
up  to  the  date  of  the  passage  oi  this  act  J 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  4^v,o«p  nnnroDriations  must  con- 

Mr.  Bkigham.  But  you  say  that  the^e^^^Xl^^  United  States 

?!Sf'eLS!afta'',;S,r  ^IS^^r^L^' ^".U  pro^vide  the.. 

That  is  not.my  position  at  all  judgment  here  for  a  small 

My  position  is  this :  Suppose  tney  ^«^^  *  J     ^^^^  •    $i  000,000.    Now, 
sum,\ut  one  that  is  of  7terial  a^d    suppose  U.^^^^,^    ,^^  ^ 

simply  because  we  take  thib  ''j'^^'TifXre  obligations.    We  have 
dia^sf  that  does  ^ot  reheve  us  fxom  a^^^^^^^^  ^  ^.       .^^ 

an  obligation  o^^^ide  of  any  such  o^nn  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

out  of  the  treaties     If  ^f,\*li„,dnS  relieve  us  from  discharging 
adverse  to  the  Indians,  that  ^o^^d  not  relieve  ^^  ^^^ 

our  general  obligation  to  t^f«;,f  .^,\^tldXve  the  United  States 
as  their  own  funds  are  f  ^^^f  l.^'^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^  plain  on  that? 
^'^SrBVoHr  #e:;'but?heV^Sc:  7it  isU  quite  clear  to  me 

^*Mr.  Lea.  Well,  you  agree  7^*^, XMTBrigham  understands  your 
pofntV^r^elftX^hSd/.  atr/oifasi  the  advisability  of  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  You  do  agree  on  this — that  if  the  Indians  had  a  fund 
that  is  available  to  take  care  of  their  essential  needs,  the  Public 
Treasury  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  You  will  agree  on 
that,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Brigham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Xow,  suppose  they  have  no  funds  left  after  this  money  is 
spent  toward  their  essential  needs — would  you  have  the  fact  that 
some  judgment  had  been  made  in  their  favor,  that  did  not  take  care 
of  their  essential  needs,  relieve  the  Government  from  all  future 
responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Brigham.  Well,  the  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this:  Under 
your  claim  as  presented  I  can  see  that  the  Indians  have  a  claim 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  satisfaction  of 
that  claim  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  Ignited  States  from  any  further  obligation  to  the 
Indian,  I  should  say  that  it  should  be  paid.  But  it  does  not.  In 
that  particular  the  Indian  is  placed  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
than  the  white  man.  The  white  man  would  have  to  take  care  of 
himself  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  Indian  is  not  required  to  do  so.  He  is  the  ward, 
as  you  say  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  must  continue  to 
pay  these  sums  toward  his  support.  Now,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
Government  shall  satisfy  these  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  still  say 
that  the  Government  shall  continue  to  take  care  of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  take  it  that  we  are  to-day  doing  that  very  thing 
as  a  general  practice  as  to  all  Indians.  We  pay  them,  not  only  in  rec- 
ognition of  any  legal  obligation  to  them,  but  through  our  recognition 
of  our  guardianship  we  are  paying  the  Indians  these  sums  that  are 
being  paid  regularly. 

Now,  that  is  a  recognition  of  our  obligation,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  an  Indian  may  never  have  had  any  valuable  property. 

Mr.  Letts.  Well,  what  created  this  relation  of  guardian  and 
ward,  would  you  say?  Was  the  thing  that  gave  the  inception  to 
these  18  treaties  the  fact  that  we  took  away  from  them  their  land — 
are  those  the  conditions  that  produced  the  guardianship  and  ward 
relation  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  No;  I  would  not  say  so.  Had  we  left  him  alone,  in 
possession  of  his  own,  we  would  not  owe  the  obligation.  He  would 
not  need  the  aid.  I  think  our  obligation  to  the  California  Indian, 
under  that  general  obligation,  is  no  different  than  it  is  to  other 
Indians  generally  in  the  country,  where  we  took  possession  of  their 
country.  They  are  part  of  the  make-up  of  this  country.  They  are 
ignorant  and  dependent,  and  we  have  to  protect  them 

Mr.  Letts  (interposing).  Well,  we  have  other  ignorant  and  de- 
pendent people  in  this  country ;  but  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  recog- 
nized our  duty  of  guardianship  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
driven  them  out  of  their  lands  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  generally  that  is  true;  but  that  feature 
of  it  is  not  peculiar  to  California. 

Mr.  Letts.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  a  general  condition  that  causes  us  to  have  an 
Indian  Bureau — and  we  have  had  it  for  75  years,  and  more. 

Mr.  Letts.  The  reason  I  made  that  inquiry  is  that,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Congressman's  position,  it  is  this :  That  we  have  this  duty 


i\ 


of  guardianship  imposed  upon  us  by  reason  of  these  conditions, 
and  then  we  make  T  settlement  of  the  matter  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  This  bill;  and  still  we  have  the  guardianship  and  the 
duties  oi  guardianship ;  and  I  rather  gathered  froni  his  remarks  that 
he  thought  that,  since  we  had  the  duties  of  guai-dianship  anyhow 
we  ought  to  perform  those  duties  year  by  year  as  occasion  demands 
Mr  lL   Well,  I  would  be  glad  if  we  did  treat  the  subject  in  that 

-^Ze^tt\sLmXneTavt'ti;?s%eneral  ^ 
forni«  Indians,  as  of  the  others.  The  guardian  takes  the  ward  s 
property  We  dis^  the  obligation  poorly;  we  let  these  In^mns 
Sie  In  75  years  90  per  cent  of  them  disappear  from  the  earth. 
A  larjre  proportion  of  those  that  remain  are  affected  with.trachoma 
some  %  tS  are  blind,  and  a  large  percentage    of    them    have 

*"\'jrlf  discharging  our  duty  as  a  guardian?     If  there  was  an 
adtquatTdrschar'ge  J  onr  duty\s  a  guardian,  then  -  -ovM  have 

little  cause  to  be  here.  I  am  not  here  se^'^i^^Jf^^V^Sns  ^v- 
the  wron^r.    Take  care  of  the  essential  needs  of  the  Indian^*  only, 

'^TWslim'tTe'promises  of  the  18  treaties  gives  a  i-tification 
for  adequate  treatment  of  the  California  Indians.  I  do  not  a^ 
for  the  90  per  cent  more  taken.  If  there  is  any  surplus  left,  let 
Congress  hSd  Sat  and  expend  it  for  the  Indians  and  save  the 

^TrnT^sfT&iiei  we  seek  here  anything  in  excess  of 
the  definite  general  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  these  Indiana 
But  I  think^we  have  a  Specific,  additional  concrete  reason  here  that 
iustifies  an  assertion  of  that  right  for  the  Indians  Ti^crham 

^  Air  Letts.  If  I  understood  your  position  correctly,  Mr.  Brigham, 
if  it  this  That  if  we  have  a  condition  of  guardianship  and  of  the 
dullrthat  go  with  guardianship  which  are  continued  and  will  not 
e^d  with  thfs  Stlement  but  will  go  on  in  the  future,  we  ought  to 
be  privileged  to  exercise  the  duties  of  guardianship  as  the  needs 
develop,  aSd  as  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  exercised. 
Mr  Bkigham.  That  this  is  no  discharge  of  the  obligation  i 
Mr  T  PA^eil  I  woiild  not  sav  that  it  was;  but  it  greatly  mini- 

relieve  the  Indians  of  any  claim  against  the  Umted  btates  .1  ao 
not  believe  we  disagree  about  this  thing-you  and  I.    I  do  not  see 

X^bXhIm'ToTi  tlty  that  it  relieves  the  United  States 
""^tS^^t  ™^*Your  idea  is  like  that  of  a  farmer  trying  to  start  his 

LlD  him  so  much  in  the  future  on  account  of  that. 

administering  of  this  fund  in  such  a  way « 
Mr.  Lea.  No. 
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Mr.  Letts.  Or  is  that  left  for  the  * jtme  ^^^^^^^^^  .^  j^^^^.. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  want  Congress  J^  ^o Jhat  *ttei  ^^ 

mined.    And  what  should  be  done  wi  1  depenu       y       b  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

much  is  available.    But  m  any  ^^^^/^r^t   a^  with  water  an.l 
is  to  give  them  some  land  with  a  no^^^J^'J  '7    ^^rk.    That  is  the 

with  wood,  if  possible,  ,-^^^rS^Je  titk  ^^^^^ 

thing  to  do.    I  would  not  offer  them  the  tiue  I  .^  ^^^ 

Zi  it  the  Government  retain  the  titk      AM   i      ^^^^^.^^  ^^^ 
Indians  making  their  own  way.    1  do  not  wa 
"'ijf  Evfr-But  you  do  think  they  are  entitled  to  their  day  in 
court  ? 
^r.  Evt  Jl^nd  that  it  is  our  duty  as  guardian  to  allow  them  to 

go  iiito  court  1  unquestionable  failui-e  to  do 

Mr.  Lea.  les.    1  think  there  is  aun  ^      ^^^^  Indians 

what  the  simplest  demands  of  himantyrequ^e  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^ 

in  California.  A  cojnpfativdy  small  sum  m^^^  anything  every 
essential  needs;  and  to  the  extent  that  this  mil  aoe  y  e  ^^^^ 
dollar  of  it  will  save  the  public  Tr^as^rv^^^^^  ^        ^.^^  ^ 

anything  els^not  one  dollar.    Ey^ry  doUar  t^at  1    ^  ^.^^^ 

a  relief  of  the  Treasury  from  a  duty  that  is  owea  10 

herewith  suggested  amendments  and  the  bill  as  it  wouia 
amended. 

MEMOKANDUM   AS   TO   H.   R.   8036-AMENDMKNT8    SUGGESTED   BY  MB.  LEA 

NO.  1:  section  1.  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute 
as  set  forth  in  copy.  compensation   proposed  for  the 

IniSr tlieTtreSs.  ^'t  pmnlts^all  Indians^f  California  to  be  parties 

*"ri:"it,ion  2.  Strike  out  original  -tiona^^^  TpSdeH'- valuation  of 
no^eSS^  ?S  prar^th^ranrie^^^^^^^^  t.e  Ltual  valuation  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.)  expended  by   the  United   States   for 

th^^ero^f  O^UfoSia-^lnlan^i  ^Sr=  of  the\r   tribal   connections  or 

*"S  rSon?uU\'4.'ltSSall  of  the  section  after  the  word  "  until  " 
«r.^  anVwHtntp  the  word  ''expended. 

''Idd  a  nS^'semence  to  ^^<^^^2^^,  aiscretion  as  to  the  purposes 
(Comment:  This  amemlment_  gives  C<^ngrei^s  a^m^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^      j^ 

for  which  any  judgment  ■"".y^^^^P'^^J^Jenra  contention  that  the  individual 

it  suggested  as  a  >«a"«^^ ««  ^^^^^^^e  jmS  ent  rendered.) 

^-rVI-^eS  I  utts  '.«  iut  ^^se  ••  ^^^^^^^^\,,  _a   ••  de- 

sce^n'd-Lfs^" ttX^;^  ^i:.S^^nTL^Z.^M  the  language  in  the 

^"^^^omn.ent :  This  a-ndment  would  n,ake-^^^  £^  .S^. 

i-r-arrbScla^i^s't^^^  fhV^m;"whe"Ur  or  not  their  representatives 

signed  tlie  treaties.) 
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[H.  R.  8036,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  Autliorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the 

Court  of  Claims 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  'Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  AmeiHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  eitlier  party 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  hear  and  determine 
any  claim  which  may  exist  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  failure 
or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  provide  compensation  for  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia as  proposed  in  those  certain  18  treaties  ratified  by  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  tlie  several  tribes  and  bands  of  said  Indians  signatory  thereto, 
and  which  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification 
by  President  Fillmore  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  in  consideration  for  the 
lands  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  of  California. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  said  claims  may  not  have  been  pre- 
sented to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  act  or 
March  3,  1851  (9  Stat.  L.  p.  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  Judgment  for 
the  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  that  will  afford  just  compensation 
for  that  which  would  have  been  due  said  California  Indians  had  said  treaties 
been  ratified  at  the  time  they  were  so  submitted  to  the  Senate:  Provided 
further,  That  the  lands  described  in  said  treaties  shall  not  be  valued  in  excess 
of  $2.50  per  acre.  Any  payments  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  Unitea 
States  to  the  California  Indians  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be 
pleaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sum  paid  to  or  exi)ended  by  the  United 
States  for  their  benefit  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the  date 
the  court  finds  the  expenditure  to  have  been  made. 

Sec  3  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition,  which  shall  be  filed  within  two  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment. 
Any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem  necessary  to  a 
final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim  that  has  been  filed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  be  joined  as  a  party  plaintiff  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
said  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  The  i^etition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attor- 
ney or  attorneys  employed  by  the  claimants  under  contract  approved  ny  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Verification  may  be  upon  information  and  belief  as 
to  the  facts  alleged.  OfRcial  letters,  papers,  documents,  and  public  records,  or 
certified  copies  thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the 
Government  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers, 
correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  4.  Anv  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
^hall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in  such  action.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided  for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall 
decree  an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the 
Drenaration  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized.  . ,    ,  ^ 

Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other  than  that  Provided  for 
in  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
credit  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent  per  annum  until  expended.  Said  amount  of  any  such  judgment 
shall  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  California  Indians  and  for  such  pur- 
^n«P«  ns  thp  Conerress  shall  hereafter  direct.  ,  ^  ,, 

^ Te^  6  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Call- 
foS  siiaU  be  const,  ued  to  mean  all  Indians  residing  in  California  at  tli« 
time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  the  lands,  and  their  descendants,  all  of 
whom  mnv  be  beneficiaries  hereunder.  ,      ^        j.  *  ^i, 

S^  7  Within  18  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnt,^nr  ,m(ler  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  causae  a 
Jol  to  be  made  of  tie  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.  Said  roll  .shall 
hP  ft  nubile  record  and  made  accessible  to  claimants,  their  agents  and  attorneys 
^t  reasonab  e  tim^  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the 
reasonanie  "i™  ^  mav  within  two  years  after  its  approval  present  or 
rulfrbfprelenSrUd   secretary  an   application   in  writing   for   his 
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enrollnioiit  as  a  claimant   hereunder.     At  any  time  witliin  two  and  onc-l.nif 
j-ears  atter  the  apiiioval  of  this  act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have  tl?e  rSt 
to  alter  and  levise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  SI 
and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share  under  this  act. 
Mr.  Letts.  How  much  time  will  you  want,  Mr.  Collett? 
Mr    Collett.  Not  very  muclL    Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  who  has 
traveled  quite  extensively  in  California,  is  here.     She  is  of  Indian 
descent.    Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  who  has  been  going  over  the  Cali- 
loriiia  treaties,  is  also  present  and  would  like  to  be  heard.    What 
aT  T  H^^y  ^^"  probably  be  reduced  (o  5  or  10  minutes 

Mr.  Letts.  John  Collier  is  also  here,  and  wants  to  be  heard  for 
lU  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 
•"'Mr.  Lects   At  this  pmnt  I  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  record  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams,  vice  chairman.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Washington,  D.  C,  addressed  to  Mr 
of  Ke^entaliver""  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House 

Also  two  telegrams  addressed  to  Mrs.  Abrams;  the  first  one  from^ 
Mrs  Stella  MAtwopd,  Riverside,  Calif.;  and  the  second  one  flZ 
t^e  k^hn  bili  ^'"^'P'"'  ""^  L^"-'  ^««^h,  Calif.,  asking  her  to  support 

(The  letter  and  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  folloAvs :) 

Genkual  Fedeuation  of  AVomen's  Clubs 
Hon.  Scott  Leavitt,  ^'''^'^  ^^"^  *"■''''  ^^''"'^'''Jton,  D.  C,  May  5,  1926. 

Chairman  Indian  Affairs  Committee; 

Washington,  D.  C. 

mlnof^t^l  T^nfiiJf  *'T-  ^i'*"''^  •'^®"  ^■*^'<^  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  chair- 

Sirs™,;:;  s:^s.  sz  'LSMriti  s-  *^  ^*»""''™  » 

would  be  kind  enough  to  place  In  the  reeow  the  MlonTni  "tatemeut  ■ 
m«'«re  h"?  li^'I^S    °',  "^.T"''   """>^   ■»»"    heLSj    Morses    the 

sisriteStr.?  K?e;rea°s:Si;'"'''' "-'-«""»"  >-  «»•«- 

very  truly  yours, 

Kate  Trenholm  Abram^, 
P.  S.~Copies  of  telegrams  attached.  '  ^'''  Chairman. 


[Copies  of  telegrams] 

Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams,  Riverside,  Calif.,  May  /,,  1926. 

Washington,  D  .C. 
Please  represent  me  on  hearing  on  Kahn  bill. 

Stella    M.    Atwood. 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Airs.  Kate  Trenholm  Akrams, 

Transportation  Building,    Washhigton,  D    C 

>J^  iTerSrot^LlSrrSai^-/'^^  ^"''^  ^"'  "^«'  -  -^  '^-'^'"^ 

Mrs.  Ix)ui8  J.   Gillespie, 
State  Chairman  Indian  Affairs, 
California  Federation   of   Women's   Clubs 


As  eitonded  by  Dept.   Interior,  Feb.  19E8. 


70th  congress 

1st  Session 


H.  R.  491 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Decembek  5,  1927 

Mr.  Lea  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Claims  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

December  16,  1927 

The  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and   referred  to  the   Committee   on 

Indian  Affairs 


\ 


A  BILL 


Authorizing  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Cahfornia  to  bring 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of 


1 


California. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Indians  of  California 

4  shall  be  defined  to  be  all  Indians  who  were  residing  in  the 

5  State  of  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descendants 

6  now  living  in  said  State. 

7  Sec.  2.  All  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  the  Indians  of 

8  California  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  Act  may  have 
J)  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  lands  taken  from  them 


V 


15 


17 

18 


20 


21 


90 


24 


25 


1  in  the  State  of  California  by  the   United  States  without 

2  compensation,  or  for  the  faihire  or  refusal  of  the  United 

3  States  to  con^ipensate  them  for  their  interest  in  lands  in  said 

4  State  which  the  United  States  appropriated  to  its  own  pur- 
6  poses  without  the  consent  of  said  Indians,  may  be  submitted 

6  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 

7  of  California  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Indians  for 

8  determination  of  the  equitable  amount  due  said  Indians  from 

9  the  United  States ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 

10  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of 

11  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

12  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  equitable  claims  of  said 

13  Indians  against  the  United  States  and  to  render  final  decree 


14     thereon. 


It  is  hereby  declared 


judgmo 


16  that  the  loss  to  the  said  Indians  on  account  of  their  failure 
to  secure  the  lands  and  compensation  provided  for  in  the 
eighteen  unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable 


19     relief. 


Sec.  3.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 
courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rights^therein,  notwith- 
standing lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limitation  or  the  fact 
that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been  presented  to  anv 
other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  ; 


1  Provided,  That  any  decree  for  said  Indians  shall  be  for  an 

2  amount  equal  to  the  just  value  of  the  compensation  provided 

3  or  proposed  for  the  Indians  in  those  certain  eighteen  unrati- 

4  fied  treaties  executed  bv  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 

5  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California  and  sub- 

6  mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  President  of 

7  the  United  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 

8  1852,  including  the  lands  described  therein  at  $1.25  per  acre. 


-■»    •     a 


TT  -?i.^  J 


Page  3.  line  9.   insert  in  lieu  of  that  striken  out:   "Any  oavment 
ihich  may  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  or  ir in eys  heretofore 

Ind?«nr!f'p  I'T'^^?^  ^°  ^"^^  'J  «^«^d  ^'-^  th«  beSefiTof  the 
Indians  of  California ,  made  under  specific  appropriations   for  the 

ni'lSSrl  '^^  civilization  of  Indians^in  Califo^?nil?shall  not  be 
pleaded  as  an  estoppel  but  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  set-off. 

13    4hG  Liuppoi'l  and  civili/ation  of  Indians  in  Oalifornig  mado^ 


14 


15 


1,  1928,  liia^/  bi3  pleaded  by  wa^^  of  oct  off,  h 


Sec.  4.  The  claims  of  the  Indians  of  California  under 


IG  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  by  petition, 

17  which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of 

18  this  Act.     Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     The 

19  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  general 

20  of  the  State  of  California.     Verification  may  be  upon  infor- 

21  mation  and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.     Official  letters, 

22  papers,  documents,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies 

23  thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of 

24  the  Government  shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such 


2 


1  in  the  State  of  California  by  the  United  States  without 

2  compensation,  or  for  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United 

3  States  to  compensate  them  for  their  interest  in  lands  in  said 

4  State  which  the  United  States  appropriated  to  its  own  pur- 

5  poses  without  the  consent  of  said  Indians,  may  be  submitted 

6  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 

7  of  California  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Indians  for 


8 


1( 


15 


OO 

Zo 


L«^4.: 


■•  ^^^f\ 


/vf  +iiA  ftnuitable  amount  due  said  Indians  from 


12     States,  to  hear  and  determi 


icn  tsuuitctwix/  ^ — 


13     Indians  against  the  United  States  and  to  render  final  decree 


14     thereon. 


It  is  hereby  declared 


gf^fW. 


16  that  the  loss  to  the  said  Indians  on  account  of  their  failure 

17  to  secure  the  lands  and  compensation  provided  for  in  the 
1^  eighteen  unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable 

19  relief. 

20  Sec.  3.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said 

21  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rightsftherein,  notwith- 

22  standing  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limitation  or  the  fact 


that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been  presented  to  anj^ 


24     other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  ; 


""-»;•«■!  ^' 


1  Provided,  That  any  decree  for  said  Indians  shall  be  for  an 

2  amount  equal  to  the  just  value  of  the  compensation  provided 

3  or  proposed  for  the  Indians  in  those  certain  eighteen  unratl- 

4  fied  treaties  executed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 

5  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California  and  sub- 

6  mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  President  of 

7  the  United  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 

8  1852,  including  the  lands  described  therein  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

9  -Amz^pnyrpfTlt  wh'^b  '  ^^^^'^"  ^"^^■''  ^"^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  United  . 

10  SiatcB  or  niuntvb  lujujlufuie  ui  lieii^aftei  expended  for  the- 

11  benefit  oHlie  Indians  of  California  shall  not  be  pleaded  aa  an  . 
.  |l2  eotoppcl,  but  oKpcnditutej  undti  specific  appropriationo  for  s 

« 

13  4lici  imppoit  and  livili/aliuu  uf  Indiums  in  California  made. 

14  ^ioi  tu  Jul>^  1,  1928,  liiti>  be  pltadtd  by  way  of  act  off;  ■. 

15  Sec.  4.  The  claims  of  the  Indians  of  California  under 

10  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  presented  by  petition, 

17  which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of 

18  this  Act.     Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.     The 

19  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  general 

20  of  the  State  of  California.     Verification  may  be  upon  infor- 

21  mation  and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.     Official  letters, 

22  papers,  documents,  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies 

23  thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of 

24  the  Government  shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such 


25 


/ 


1 


o 


3 


5 
6 


8 
9 


10 


pai)ers,  concsponaenec.  or  furnisli  such  certified  copies  of 
records  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises  free  of  cost. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 
against  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  decree  such  amount  as  it  finds  reasonable  to  be  paid 
to  the  State  of  California  to  reimburse  the  State  for  moneys 
exi)ended  by  the  State  in  the  employment  of  attorneys  to 
prosecute  the  claims  of  the  Indians  and  for  all  necessary 
costs  and  expenses  incured  by  said  State:  Provided,  That 
no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  California 

11  for  the  services  rendered  by  its  attorney  general. 

12  Sec.  6.  The  proceeds  of  any  judgment  when  appro- 

13  priated  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

m 

14  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  California  and  shall  draw 

15  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be 
10     disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct:   Provided, 

17  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 

18  to  pay  to  the  State  of  California,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

19  judgment  when  appropriated,  the  amount  decreed  by  the 

20  court  to  be  due  said  State,  as  provided  in  section  5  of 

21  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Tor  the  purpose  of  determining  who  are  entitled 

to  be  enrolled  as  Indians  of  California,  as  provided  in  section  1 

24     hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and 

reo-ulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll  to  be  made 


of  persons  entitled  to  enrollment.     Any  person  claiming  to 


oo 


i>:5 


be  entitled  to  enrollment  may  within  4m^  years  after  the 

3  approval  of  this  Act,  make  an  application  in  writing  to 

4  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  enrollment.    At  any  tune 

5  within  1^  years  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 

6  shall  have  the  right  to  alter  and  revise  the  roll,  at  the 

7  expiration  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  final  and  oonoln- 

Q  ^^^.p  ^P  t->  th^  right?  nf  tb-  \ '■'^'^-'^  <■■»  t)e  onroiiod; 

9  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

10  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  also  cause 

11  to  be  made,  within  the  time  specified  herein,  a  roll  of  all 

12  Indians  in  California  other  than  Indians  that  come  within  the 

13  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act. 
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toth  congress 

1st  Session 


}H.£.  491 
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'A:  BTT  J  i 


Authorizing  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  California  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  Mr.  Lea 


December  5,  1927 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 

December  16,   1927 

The  Committee  on  Claims  discharged,  and  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
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69th  congress 
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H.  B.  16969 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

January  6,  1927 


:\ 


Mr.  Lea  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
i    .  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


» i 


A  BILL 


Authorizing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  CaHfornia  as 
prochein  ami  of  the  Indians  of  CaHfornia  to  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims. 


1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 


2     ttvtis-of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Indians  of  California 


3 


4  shall  be  defined  to  be  all  Indians  who  were  residing  in  the 

5  State  of  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descendants 


6     now  living  in  said  State. 


<><♦ 

*    '.»• 


7  Sec.  2.  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  the  Indiaas 

8  of  California  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  Act  may  have 

9  against  the  United  States  (based  upon  those  certain  eighteen 
iO  unratified  treaties  executed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of 

I 

11     the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California  and 
.,  IS-.  int7_ 


K 


16 


19 


-2 


1  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 

2  dent  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  daj,^ 

I  * 

B  of  June,  1852')   for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  or 

4  any  other  thing  of  value  referred  to  in  said  treaties  may 

5  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the  attorney  general 
0  of  the  State  of  California  as  prochein  ami  or  next  friend 

7  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Indians   (in  the  event  the 

8  State  should  authorize  its  attorney  general  so  to  act),  for 
{I  determination  of  the  equitable  amount  due  said  tribes  or 

10  bands  from  the  United  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 

1 1  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 

12  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

13  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 

14  equitable  claims  of  said  Indians  against  the  United  States 

15  and  to  render  final  decree  thereon. 


It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  judgment  of  th 


17  that  the  loss  to  the  said  Indians  on  account  of  the  eighteen 

18  unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable  relief. 


Sp:c.    3.  If   anv    claim    or   claims    be    submitted    to 


20  said  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rights  therein, 

21  notwithstanding   lapse    of    time    or  statutes    of    limitation 

22  or    the    fact    that    the    said    claim    or    claims    have    not 

23  been    presented    to    any    other    tribunal,    including    the 

24  commission  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851    (Ninth 
'25  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  decree 


aJX 


I 


2 


3 


for  said  Indians  siiall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 
eighteen  unratified  treaties,  ^i«elttdi»g  the  lands  described 
4  therein  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Any  payment  which  may  have 
been  made  bv  the  T^nited  States  or  moneys  heretofore  or 
hereafter  expendecl  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  California 


^ 

D 


0 


i 


8 


ii 


10 


11 


shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by 

Seo.  4.  The  claims  of  the  Indians  of  California  under  ^^2^    . 


Cf. 


M  j: 


which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  ^fr<^>^J 


12  this  Act.    Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.    The 

13  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  general 

14  of  the  State  of  California.    Verification  may  be  upon  informa- 

1 5  tion  and  belief  as  to  the  facts  aUeged.    Official  letters,  papers. 


documents  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof, 

17  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govem- 

18  ment  shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such  papers,  cor- 

19  respondence,  or  furnish  such  certified  copies  of  records  as 

20  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  free  of  cost. 

21  Seo.  5.  In  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 

22  against  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it 

23  shall  decree  such  amount  as  it  finds  reasonable  to  be  paid 

24  to  the  State  of  Cafifomia  to  reimburse  the  State  for  moneys 

25  expended  by  the  State  in  the  employment  of  attorneys  to 


'0-  * 


•-NT!. 


1  prosecute  the  claims  ot  the  Indians  and  for  all  necessary 

2  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  said  State:  Provided,  That 

3  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  California 

4  for  the  services  rendered  by  its  attorney  general. 

5  Sec.  6.  The  proceeds  of  any  judgment,  when  appro- 

6  priated,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

7  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  California,  and  shall  draw 

8  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  shall 

9  be  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct:  Provided, 
10  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
ll rected  to  pay  to  the  State  of  California,  out  of  the  proceeds 
12  of  the  judgment  when  appropriated,  the  amount  decreed  by 
18  the  court  to  be  due  said  State  as  provided  in  section  5  of 

14  this  Act. 

15  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  who  arc  en- 

16  >"^''titled  to  be  enrolled  as  Indians  of  Califoi-nia  as  provided  in 

17  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

18  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll 
Id  to  be  made  of  persons  entitled  to  enrollment     Any  person 

20  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  mav,  within  two  years 

21  after  the  approval  of  this  Act,  make  an  application,  in  writ- 

22  ing,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  enrollment    At  any 

23  time  within  three  years  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

24  tary  shall  have  the  right  to  alter  and  revise  the  roll,  at  the 

25  expiration  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  final  and  con- 


V 


t  \ 


1  elusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be  enrolled : 

2  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

3  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  also  cause  to 

4  be  made,  within  the  time  specified  herein,  a  roll  of  all  In- 

5  dians  in  California  other  than  Indians  that  come  within  the 


SifC*-. . 


%-*' 


6     provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act 


:/i 


^       re 


»%*lS2r^}  M.  li.  15969 


A  BELL 

Authorizing  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  California  as  prochein  ami  of  the  In- 
dians of  California  to  bring  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims. 


By  Mr.  Lea  of  California 


January  6,1927 
Referred  to  the  Committee   on   Indian  Affairs  and 

ordered  to  be  printed 


6fh^  CONGRESS 

?D  Sii.SKlON 


H,  R.  15969 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

January  6,  1927 

Mr.  Lea  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


'y\ 


A  BILL 


A.uthorizing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  CaKfornia  as 
prochein  ami  of  the  Indians  of  California  to  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims. 


1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


-2  -iwe^-ofthe  United-^eUes^f  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Indians  of  California 

4  shall  be  defined  to  be  all  Indians  who  were  residing  in  the 
6  State  of  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descendants 


6     now  living  in  said  State. 


<)': 


7  Sec.  2.  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  the  Indians 

8  of  California  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  Act  may  have 

9  against  the  United  States  (based  upon  those  certain  eighteen 
iO  unratified  treaties  executed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of 
11  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California  and 


Mtttmid 


i??««J  If^   uN?^?  ^^°^  *^®  ^i«^*  0^  occupancy 
or  land  then  held  by  said  several  tribes  and  bands 


2 


1 


submh^d  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
2  dent  of  the\TJnited  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day 
8     of  June,  1852n   for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  or 

4  any  other  thing  of  vahic  referred  to  in  said  treaties  may 

\ 

5  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the  attorney  general 

0  of  the  State  of  California  as  jirochein  ami  or  next  friend 

7  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Indians   (in  the  event  the 

8  State  should  authorize  its  attorney  general  so  to  act),  for 
J»  detemiination  of  the  equitable  amount  due  said  tribes  or 


id 


II 


12 


16 


bands  from  the  United  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

1 3  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 

14  equitable  claims  of  said  Indians  against  the  United  States 

15  and  to  render  final  decree  thereon. 

It  is  hereby  declared  tn  hf  the  jud^iont  of  the  amgim 

17  that  the  loss  to  the  said  Indians  on  account  of  the  eighteen 

18  unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable  relief. 

Sec.    3.  If   any    claim    or   claims    be    submitted    to 

20  said  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rights  therein, 

21  notwithstanding   lapse    of    time    or  statutes    of   limitation 

22  or    the    fact    that    the    said    claim    or    claims    have    not 

23  been    presented    to    any    other    tribunal,    including    the 
commission  created  by  the  Act  of  Man^h  3,  1851    (Ninth 


19 


24 


(Insert  «B")  Provided,   that  waiver  of  the  defenses  of  limitations, 
laches  and  failure  to  present  claims  is  made  on  the  sole  condition 
i^.»??®  V^^   made  by  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  he  made  for  the 
thi  A  t°         Indians  of  California  as  defined  in  Sec.  1  of 


a 

1  for  said  Indians  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 

2  value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 

H  eighteen  unratified  treaties,  s^^!^  the  lands  described 

4  therein  at  $2.50  per  acre.     Any  payment  which  may  have 

,5  been  made  by  the  United  States  or  moneys  heretofore  or 

0  hereafter^^expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  California 

7     shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  Hv 

-  ^_  i-u^  r>«,.-rt  of  Claims  sh 


|;$r ^e^eroHfe  K^-i -<^- .„„ 

10  the  provisions  of  this   Act  shall  he  presented  by  petition, 

11  which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of 

12  this  Act.    Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.    The 

13  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  geneml 


15 


16 


17 
18 
19 


of  the  State  of  California.  Verification  may  be  upon  informa- 
tion and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.  Official  letters,  papers, 
documents  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof, 
may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such  papers,  cor- 
respondence, or  furnish  such  certified  copies  of  records  as 
20     may  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  free  of  cost. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 
against  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it. 

23  shall  decree  such  amount  as  it  finds  reasonable  to  be  paid 

24  to  the  State  of  California  to  reimburse  the  State  for  moneys 

25  expended  by  the  State  in  the  employment  of  attorneys  to 


21 
22 


.it..  .' 


-  ,    «i^-«i»'^llfl»*.'!*^ 


>,-f 


if^'^L*  fhpJl  v^ii^K  ^^°?.-the  ^igl^t  of  occupancy 
of  land  then  held  by  said  several  tribes  r^d  bandi 


1  submitt^to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 

2  dent  of  the\lTnited  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day 

3  of  June,  185^   for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  or 
^  ,  *  '•  of  value  referred  to  in  said  treaties  may 


5 


0     of  the  State  ui 


i 


^*-%     • 


■•^ivj 


L 


by  the  attorney  general 


-4. 


friend 


■■'  ^    « 


\) 


10 


II 
12 


acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  inuid 
State  should  authorize  its  attorney  general  so  to  aet),  iv. 
determination  of  the  equitable  amount  due  said  tribes  or 
bands  from  the  United  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

1 3  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  aU  such 

14  equitable  claims  of  said  Indians  against  the  United  States 

15  and  to  render  final  decree  thereon. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  jud^jnont  of  Hit  Cun.Mit;»!» 

17     that  the  loss  to  the  said  Indians  on  account  of  the  eighteen 
unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable  relief. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to 
said  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rights  therein, 
notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limitation 
or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not 
been  presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the 
commission  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851  (Ninth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  63  ih  :  Provided.  That  any  decree 
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1  for  said  Indians  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 

2  value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 
H  eighteen  unratified  treaties,  4«4id^  the  lands  described 
4     therein  at  $2.50  per  acre.     Any  payment  which  may  have 

been  made  by  the  United  States  or  moneys  heretofore  or 
hereafter°expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  California 

7  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,,  but  may  be  pleaded  by 

8  way  of  set-off.      -tv»  ^^^  ^  *— ' 

Ji  Sec.  4.  The  claims  of  the  Indians  of  California  under 

10  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  )>e  presented  by  petition, 

11  which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of 

12  this  Act.    Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.    The 

13  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  general 

1 4  of  the  State  of  California.    Verification  may  be  upon  informa- 

15  tion  and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.    Official  letters,  papers, 

16  documents  and  public  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof, 

17  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 

18  ment  shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such  papers,  cor- 

19  respondence,  or  furnish  such  certified  copies  of  records  as 

20  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  free  of  cost. 

21  Seo.  5.  In  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 

22  against  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it 

23  shall  decree  such  amount  as  it  finds  reasonable  to  be  paid 

24  to  the  State  of  CaUfomia  to  reimburse  the  State  for  moneys 

25  expended  by  the  State  in  the  employment  of  attorneys  to 


1  prosecute  the  claims  ot  the  Indians  and  for  all  necessary 

2  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  said  State:  Provided,  That 

3  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  California 

4  for  the  ser\'ices  rendered  by  its  attorney  general. 

5  Sec.  6.  The  proceeds  of  any  judg^nent,  when  appro- 

ft 

6'  ■  priated,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

7  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  California,  and  shall  draw 

8  interest  at  the-  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  shall 

9  be  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct :  Provided, 
10  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
ll rected  to  pay  to  the  State  of  California,  out  of  the  proceeds 

12  of  the  judgment  when  appropriated,  the  amount  decreed  bv 

ft/ 

13  the  court  to  be  due  said  State  as  provided  in  section  5  of 

14  this  Act. 

15  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  who  arc  en- 

16  titled  to  be  enrolled  as  Indians  of  California  as  ])rovided  in 

17  section  1   hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

18  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll 
to  be  made  of  persons  entitled  to  enrollment  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  may,  within  two  vears 

« 

after  the  approval  of  this  Act,  make  an  application,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  enrollment?  At  any 
2S  time  within  three  years  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  right  to  alter  and  revise  the  roll,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  final  and  con- 
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1  elusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be  enrolled : 

2  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
8  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  also  cause  to 

4  be  made,  withm  the  tune  specified  herein,  a  roll  of  all  In- 

5  dians  in  California  other  than  Indians  that  come  within  the 

6  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act 
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i. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 


January  6,  1927 


ol 


Mr.  Lea  of  California  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
nf    .  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


;  1 


Al  sill 


Authorizing  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  California  as 
prochein  ami  of  the  Indians  of  California  to  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims. 


1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

» 

3  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Indians  of  California 

4  shall  be  defined  to  be  all  Indians  who  were  residing  in  the 
6     State  of  California  on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descendants 


6     now  living  in  said  State. 


Or 


T  Sec  2.  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  the  Indians 

8  of  California  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  Act  may  haTe 

0  against  the  United  States  (based  upon  those  certain  eighteen 

10  unratified  treaties  executed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of 

11  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California  and 


B 


5 
(t 


8 


!l 


10 


submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  ratification  on  the  1st  daj- 
of  June,  1852)  for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  or 
any  other  thing  of  vahie  referred  to  in  said  treaties  may^ 
be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  California  as  pvochein  ami  or  next  friend 

7  a.ting  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Indians  (in  the  event  the 
State  sboM  authorise  its  attorney  general  so  to  act) ,  for 
determination  of  the  equitable  amount  due  said  tribes  or 
bands  from  tlie  United  States;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby 

, ,     conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  ot  the  United  States, 

1 2  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

13  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 

14  equitable  claims  of  said  Indians  against  the  United  States  ' 

15  and  to  render  final  decree  tliereon. 

16  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 

17  that  the  loss  to  the'  said  Indians  on  account  of  the  eighteen 

18  unratified  treaties  is  sufficient  ground  for  equitable  relief. 

Skc.    3.  If    any    claim   or   claims    be    submitted    to 

20  said  courts,  they  shall  settle  the  equitable  rights  therein, 

21  notwithstanding   lapse    of   time    or  statutes    of   limitation 

22  or    the    fact    that    the    said    claim    or    clauns    have    not 

23  been    presented    to    any    other    tribunal,    including    the 

24  commission  created  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851   (Ninth 
26     Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  :  Pr<>mded.  That  any  decree 


19 


1  for  said  Indians  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 

2  value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 

3  eighteen  unratified  treaties,  including  the  lands  described 

4  therein  at  12.50  per  acre.    Any  pavment  which  may  have 

5  been  made  by  tbo  United  States  or  moneys  heretofore  or 
0  liereafter  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  California 

7  shall  not  })e  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by 

8  way  of  set-off.  -     ^> 


<^ 


13 


21 


23 


Sec,  4.  The  claims  of  the  Indians  of  California  under 


10  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  |)resented  by  petitioai, 

11  which  shall  be  filed  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of 

12  this  Act.    Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment.    TJie 


petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attorney  general 

14  of  the  State  of  California.    Verification  may  be  upon  infonAa- 

1 5  tion  and  belief  as  to  the  facts  alleged.    Official  letters,  papers, 
10     documents  and  pubhc  records,  or  certified  copies  thereof, 

17  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govetn- 

18  ment  shall  give  the  said  attorney  access  to  such  papers,  cor- 

19  respondence,  or  furnish  such  certified  copies  of  records  as 

20  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  free  of  cost.  »>■; 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 

22  against  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it 
shall  decree  such  amount  as  it  finds  reasonable  to  be  paid 

24  to  the  State  of  California  to  reimburse  the  State  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  State  in  the  employment  of  attorneys  to 


25 


1  prosecute  the  claims  ol  the  Indians  and  for  all  necessary 

2  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  said  State:  Provided,  That 

3  no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  California 

4  .for  the  serv^ices  rendered  by  its  attorney  general. 


o 


Sec.  6.  The  proceeds  of  any  judgment,  when  appro- 


6  priated,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

7  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  California^  and  shall  draw 

8  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  shall 

9  be  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct :  Provided, 
10  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
ll rected  to  pay  to  the  State  of  California,  out  of  the  proceeds 
12  of  the  judgment  when  appropriated,  the  amount  decreed  by 
■13  the  court  to  be  due  said  State  as  provided  in  section  5  of 

14  this  Act. 

15  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  who  arc  en- 

16  titled  to  be  enrolled  as  Indians  of  Califoi-nia  as  provided  in 

17  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

18  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cause  a  roll 
'19  to  be  made  of  persons  entitled  to  enrollment     Any  person 

20  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  mav,  within  two  years 

21  after  the  approval  of  this  Act,  make  an  application,  in  writ- 

22  ing,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  enrollment    At  any 

23  time  within  three  years  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

24  tary  shall  have  the  right  to  alter  and  revise  the  roll,  at  the 

25  expiration  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  final  and  con- 


1  elusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  be  enrolled : 

2  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 

3  rules  and  regulations  as  he  .may  prescribe,  shall  also  cause  to 

4  be  made,  within  the  time  specified  herein,  a  roll  of  all  In- 
6  dians  in  California  other  than  Indians  that  come  within  the 


6     provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act 
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ordered  to  be  printed 
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CQFY, 

U,  3,  //EBB,  Attorney  General 
San  Franolsco  Offioe 
State  Building 


SfATE  OF  CilLIFORIIlA 
BPFICS  OF  ATTORNEY  aENERAi 


San  Franoisco,  Janijary  28,  1927. 


Miss  Alid^ft*  Bowler, 
Exe<s4tive  Secretary, 
Indian  Defense  Association, 
1010  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California* 


l^y  dear  Miss  Bowler 


I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  yours  of 
the  E6th  inst.  enclosing  letter  and  bill  therein  re« 
ferred  to. 

Some  days  ago  I  replied  to  lir.  Lea's  letter 
upon  the  subject  and  haTe  today  addressed  a  letter 
to  Senator  Slater,  a  carbon  of  each  I  enclose  here- 
with* 

Y&r^   truly  yours. 


(Signed)  U. 


3. 


WEBB 


w/a. 

End* 


OQFT, 


1 


San  FranolsoOy  January  25,  1927* 


Hon*  Clarenoe  ?•  Lea, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washing  on,  D.  C. 

My  a.ear  SEr.  TiCa  : 

I  have  yoxirs  of  the  15th  inat.,  with  which  you  enclosea 
oooT  of  H.  n.  15969,  coDy  of  letter  adaji^easecL  by  you  to  Senator  Slater 
and  draft  of  propoak  ..ot  to  he  pBBsented  to  tho  California  Legislature, 
all  relative  to  proposed  action  to  he  proaecuted  in  hehalf  of  the  Calif- 
ornia Indians  in  an  effort  to  obtain  some  cocipensation  for  lands  lon« 
mxo   taken  from  then.  Tou  express  a  dusire  to  loiow  if  I  would  bt  "a^pee- 
Sle  to  cooperating  in  the  propositions  embodied  in  these  two  bills". 

In  reply*  in  the  event  the  legislature  of  California  should 
aot  In  line  with  the  suggestion  possibly  I  would  not  iiaye  much  okoiee, 
but  .lust  noi7  contiamplation  of  this  character  of  action  does  not  produce 
much  enthusiasm.  I  laiow  something  of  the  d.lays  and  difficulties  that 
will  doubtless  he  encountered,  and  I  Imow  also  that  probably  in  the  e- 
Tent  of  a  favorable  jud£pent  appropriation  to  pay  it  would  be  y.uite 
problematic,  and  most  U^^ely  great  delay  v/ould  be  encountered  thereafter. 

A^in,  responsibility  for  litigatioh  of  this  eharaiter,  to 
be  conducted  by  another,  could  not  of  course  be  sheerfully  assumed.  No 
one  could  actually  estimate  the  cost.  The  amount  suggested  by  you  seems 
to  rae  to  be  wholly  inadequate.   I  very  much  doubt  if  an  attorney  capa- 
ble of  handling  ouch  Jiatters  could  be  secured  without  the  certainty  of 
a  much  larger  fee. 

Again,  while  the  aot  that  you  have  introduced  provides  tar 
the  return  to  the  state,  in  the  event  of  ultimate  recovery,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  state  -would  care  to  advance  the  cost  of  such  litigation,  the 
return  of  such  costs  dependent  jtpon  tiiat  contingency. 

Finally,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  Gon^'ess  is  disposed  to 
an  aT)pro-Driation  to  raeet  this  at  least  moral  obligation,  I  cannot 
••e  the  necessity  of  such  an  action.  It  appeal's  tiiat  tlie  area  or  areas 
talfcen  from  the  Indians  is  rather  definitely  estiiblished,  and  if  not  the 
aaans  of  making  certain  are  with  the  gowernment.  Certainly  the  amount 
whioh  the  government  has  expended  for  and  in  belrnlf  of  the  California 
Indians,  whioh  it  is  -iroiiosed  to  deduct,  is  certain  or  can  be  made  so- 
from   government  records,  the  allo^mnce  per  acre  is  alreaciy  stated.  I^ 
would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  onlj^  heoessary  to  make  certain  tha^ 
total  number  of  acres  involved,  the  total  amount  heretofore  expended  by 
the  government  which  it  is  proposed  to  deduct,  and  then  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  balance.  To  determine  these  two  elements  ought  not 
to  re(iuire  litigation,  for  the  whole  thing  lies  with  the  federal  ^EBE? 
department  • 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  California  legislature  should  aot, 
thereby  casting  a  duty  upon  this  office,  of  oourse  v/e  would  attempt  its 

disoharge. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 
W/g  (Signed)  U.  3.  lEBB 


copy. 


San  Francisco »   Janxiaxry  28,   lft27« 


,  I 


Hon*  Herbert  W.  Slater, 
Sate  Senator, 

B03L  96, 

Semta  Rosa,  California. 

5^  dear  ienatort 

Some  days  ago  I  received  from  Congressman  Lea  copy 
of  bill  introduced  by  him  and  pending  in  the  Confess,  relative 
to  olaiffl  of  California  Indians  a^lnst  the  government  for  com- 
pensation of  lands  formeply  occupied  by  thoa,  draft  of  measure 
which  he  suggested  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Calif- 
ornia, carbon  of  his  letter  to  you  of  January  15,  19^7,  relative 
thereto* 

I  was  not  able  to  become  immediately  enthusiastic  over 
the  plan  indicated  by  this  prpposed  measure,  nor  even  xbzj:  greatly 
hopeful  of  the  recovery  of  anything  ftom  the  government  by  the 
method  proposed  before  the  last  of  the  California  Indians  had 
passed  to  their  "Happy  Hunting  Grounds"* 

I  am  by  no  mwans^hat  there  exists  a  legal  or  eq.ultable 
olalra  against  the  government,  and  if  not  the  proposed  suit  would 
be  unavailing.  There  Is  doubtless  a  moral  obligation,  but  upon 

such  cm  action  could  not  be  maintained,  though  It  would  support 
an  appropriation  by  the  Congress, 

The  whole  matt«?,  it  occurs  to  me|  lies  so  exclusively 
with  the  Federal  government  tlrnt  payment  of  the  Indians  could  be 
readily  made  if  the  government  wants  to  do  it. 

I  gave  to  £Sr.  Lea  something  of  my  thought  relative  to 
the  matter,  and  enclose  herewith  a  carbon  of  my  letter  to  him. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 


s 


( Si^ed )  U. 


.-< 


»j» 


TJBB 


w/o 

End. 


A  STATEMENT     BY     THE     EXECUTIVE  OOlEilTTEE 


of     t'ne 


INDIAIT  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  OEHTRAL  AND  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 


February  3,  I927. 


(Relative  to  legislation  designed  to  mal-e  some 
measure  of  restitution  to  California  Indians 
for  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived  without 
corapensation. ) 

I.  This  Committee  believes  that  the  Kafcn  bill,  H.  R.  9^97,  of^®ff.  , 

the  most  direct,  the  most  effective  and  the  most  logical  method 
yet  proposed  for  making  some  measure  of  restitution  to  tne 
California  Indian  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

II.  The  Committee  has  been  advised  by  sincere  friends,  inside  and 

outside  of  Congress,  that  there  ia  practically  no  h?P®.o^^f!-" 
curing  favorable  action  by  Congress  for  such  a  straight  grat- 
uity appropriation  for  several  years  to  come,  if  ever.   Tnese 
friends  assert  that  for  some  years  Congress  has  ^je^  led  to 
think  of  the  California  Indian  problem  in  terms  of  the  15  Lost 
Treaties  and  recovery  under  Court  of  Claims  procedure,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  i^PJfsible,  to  per- 
suade them  to  aba-ndoa  those  habits  of  thought  and  adopt  this 
new  point  of  view  which  might  seem  to  them  to  establish  a 
dangerous  Congressional  precedent. 

Whether  or  not  this  position  be  a  logical  one,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  is  imir.aterial.   If  it  is  a 
fact,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  such  and  a  feasible  method 
of  achieving  the  desired  ends  shaped  accordingly. 

III.  The  Committee  consistently  opposed  the  oJ<i^^a'^®^-^®f'^^iii'  ^^ 
(H.  R.  SO36,  69th  Congress,  1st  session)  for  several  reasons, 

chief  among  them  being: 

1  A  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  under  the  terms  of  that 
bill  as  drawn  the  Court  of  Claims,  proceeding  as  a 
judicial  body,  could  find  that  the  Indians  had  any  legal 
or  equitable*'  claim  based  upon  treaties  that  never  be- 
came law  because  never  ratified. 

2.  The  complete  uncertainty  that  a  sufficient  valuation 
would  be  allowed  on  the  lands  so  that  the  total  gross 
award  would  be  large  enough  to  provi'ie  a  substantial  net 
award  after  the  offsets  (sovernuent  expenditures  tor  tne 
benefit  of  California  Indians)  were  deducted. 

3.  Doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  ordering  "t^e  California  In- 
dians to  oay  in  the  form  of  these  " of i sets"  the  entire 
cost  of  the  educational,  health,  relief,  industrial  and 
iSilnistrative  services  on  their  behalf  m  ^^e  inter- 
vening years,  while  gratuity  appropriations  for  like  pur- 
poses have  been  continuously  made  for  Indian  tribes  in 
other  states  where  treaties  were  made  and  ratified  ana 
the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  treaty  lands  and  other 
assets. 

k.     Doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  basing  the  full  Calif omi a 
Indian  claims  solely  on  the  Provisions  of  the  IS  Lost 
Treaties  to  which  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  Indian 
population  of  the  state  were  signatory,  and  then  divid- 
ing the  award  made,  which  would  seem  to  belong  unequiv- 
ocably  to  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  signatory  to  tne 
treaties,  among  all  the  Indians  of  California. 


IV. 


V. 


Tile  Comittee  has  very  carefully  considered  the  new  Lea  bill, 
H  R  15969,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  Court  of  Claims  bill,  primarily  for  these  two 
reasonn: 

1  It  arbitrarily  fixes  the  price  to  be  allowed  per  acre 
at  §2.50,  thus  seei-iing  to  insure  a  reasonably  large  gross 
award. 

2.  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  claius  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  California.   This  new  provision 
is  cordially  approved.  It  at  once  relieves  the  Indians 
themselves  of  the  necessity  of  financing  any  of  the  work 
in  advance  of  the  suit.  The  costs  would  supposedly  be 
advanced  by  either  the  state  or  federal  government,  re- 
imbursement to  be  made  out  of  the  award. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  advance  of  costs 
should  be  made  by  the  federal  government ,  the  state  doing 
its  part  by  authorizing  its  Attorney  General  to  direct 
the  action. 

The  Committee  has  been  advised  by  Mr.  Collier  that  ^^^^re  is  no 
possibility  of  action  in  the  69th  Congress.   The  Committee  is 
Willing  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  ^^^.g®* J^f^^^?^.^ 
with  aai  interested  parties  before  the  convening  of  ^^J^f  70th 
Congress  next  December  in  an  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  bill 
which  can  be  endorsed  cordially  by  all. 

But  before  the  members  of  this  Committee  can  give  their 
support  to  the  new  Lea  Court  of  Claims  bill,  or  to  any  similar 
measure,  they  must  have  more  complete  and  authoritative  in- 
formation along  certain  lines  than  is  as  yet  in  their  hands. 
The  issue  is  too  vital  to  the  Indian  to  warrant  proceeding  on 
assu^^ptions  only.  Especially  is  it  felt  that  the  following 
points  must  be  cleared  up: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  acreage  upon  which  recovery 

Y.'ill  be  based.  ^      .  x^^^a 

— TKothing  but  general  statements  are  m  hand, 

without  indication  as  to  the  source,  or  any  explanation 
af  the  basis  for  the  estimate.) 

2.  The  total  amount  of  the  offsets  that  the  government 
TJill  claim,  with  a  d.^soription  of  oust  what  these  oft- 
sets  include  and  how  they  were  arrived  at. 

3.  The  r,..^^±^nr^   ;.»  to  Whether  the  wording  is  such  as 

Claims  can  f ilIOMiXle£il_and^^r^'^^^^  ^«?'''tpf' wilh 
(So  faT this  has  not  been  conclusively  demonstrated,  with 

citation  of  authorities.) 

The  attorneys  on  this  Committee  ^^^tFf  ^^^^^^^^%^ef 
way  to  effect  this  is  to  devise  a  wording  that  will  base 
the  claim  both  upon  the  right  of  occupancy  of  which  the 
Indians  were  deprived  without  compensation  and  upon  tne 
Lost  Treaties,  the  measure  of  compensation  for  all  01 
■  these  lott  rights  being  declared  to  be  the  lands,  goods, 
Sd  lervfcee  which  the  12  Lost  Treaties  proposed  should 
bS  given  to  them  and  which  the  signing  bands  signified 

?Sefi  willingness  to  accept  b^^^^i?^,^^!^  f^^^^^^^oth^r 
nnve  bocause  of  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify.   In  otnur 
SordI  ou?  suggestion  is  that  the  claim,  to  be  perfectly 
^erfain'of  vlfidity,  be  based  on  both  t^e  right  of  occu- 
pancy and  the  Lost  Treaties,  but  that,  ^?^  P^!;^^^°J;^  ^'^'' 
poses,  the  recovery  be  limited  specifically  and  arbi- 
trarily to  the  Lost  Treaty  provisions. 


m^il^^SIBia^ 
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iroiiOl  DITEHSE  A3300IATI0H  OP  CEHTRAL  AID  W3RTHHUI  OALIFGRHIA. 

(RtlatlT*  to  lo^Blatlott  designod  to  aaSM  *flao  Mairaro 
of  roBtltutlon  to  California  IMlaae  for  lands  of 
lAiioh  thoy  woro  doprlvod  without  oomponaation* ) 

is  Oondttoo  l>oUoT»«  that  the  KWm  bill,  H.  J.  J*«7,  oft«f»  tho 
Boot  dlroot.  the  aoat  effoetlvo  and  the  *o»*  l»«i«ai^»» J»*Jt /•* 
proposed  for  aaJcing  aoae  measure  of  restitution  to  the  Oallfornia 

Indian  with  a  mlnlniua  o  f  dela;sr« 

■he  CoBttittee  has  been  adylsed  by  sinoere  frlends»  inside  and  outside 
of  Oongres*.  that  thoro  is  praotioally  no  hope  of  seowlnj  favorahle 

Mtion^  oSa«r«a«  tor  such  a  stridght  gati^ty  •JlSP^iSj^S.'Si^ 
aeveral  years  to  ooae.  if  eiror*  thase  friends  aasort  that  f*r  sose 
years  Ooigross  has  been  led  to  think  of  the  OaUf or^  Indian  prob- 
ioB  in  tSis  of  the  18  Lost  froatlos  and  roooro^  uodor  Oowt  of 
Olaias  prooedure,  and  that  it  jo^d  ^*  ▼«3r^^ffi«^*l^i,^* JT 
possible,  to  permade  then  to  abandon  those  habits  of  f»»«l^\J~. 
adopt  ms  new  point  of  rimi  uhloh  mi^t  seen  to  then  to  eatabUah 
a  dangerous  C<m|p?es8i(n3al  preoedent* 

Whether  or  not  this  position  be  a  logloal  one.  in  rfiiot  all 
the  oirowstanoes  in  the  ease,  is  Uafflaterial.  i£j*^i».*  J^'  ^*  . 
Bust  be  rookoned  with  as  suah  and  a  feasible  method  of  aohiering  the 
desired  ends  shaped  aooordiii^ply* 

The  CoiMiittee  oonsistently  opposed  the  old  Raker-Lea  ^^^Jl.  (H.  R,^ 
8036,  69th  Owigress,  1st  seaaion)  for  several  reasons,  ohief  aaong 
th^a  being  t 

1.  A  graTo  doubt  as  to  whether  under  the  terns  of  that  bill  as 
dram  the  Oourt  of  Olalas,  proseeding  as  a  ^udieial  body, 
ooold  find  that  the  Indians  had  any  negal  or  equitable"  olaim 
based  x^oa.  treaties  that  noTer  beoaoe  law  booause  noTor  rati- 
fldd* 

Z»   The  oonplete  unoertalnty  that  a  suffloient  taliiation  would 
be  allowed  on  the  lands  so  that  tho  total  ipposs  award  would  be 
large  enou^  to  proTlde  a  substantial  net  a«ard  after  the  off- 
sets (gorernsent  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  California 
Indians)  were  deduoted, 

Z»   Doiabt  as  to  the  iustloe  of  ordering  the  California  Indians  to 
pay  in  the  fora  of  these  "offsets"  the  entire  oo»t  of  the  eduoa- 
tional,  health,  relief,  industrial  and  administratlTe  serTloes 
on  their  behalf  in  the  InterToning  years,  while  gratuity  appro- 
priations for  like  pxurposes  have  been  oontinuoualy  made  for  Ind- 
ian tribes  in  other  states  where  treaties  were  made  and  ratified 
and  the  Indians  were  in  poosesaion  of  treaty  Iwds  and  other 
assets* 

4*  Doubt  as  to  the  Justioe  of  basing  the  full  California  Indian 
olalns  solely  on  the  provisiohs  of  the  16  Lost  Treaties  to  whioh 
only  a  firaotioli  of  the  total  Indian  population  of  the  state  wore 


/ 
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■ioiAtory.  wi4  th«n  airlding  the  «war4  maflLe,  whloh  wouia  8««a 
to^long  \m«axdLTOO»l>ly  to  th«  flLtiOtadanti  pf  the  trlDts  yig* 
nator^  to  the  tpeatloB»  wong  all  the  Indlane  of  CaUfornla. 

Oomaittee  has  very  earefully  oonil4epe4  the  new  Lea  bill,  H.  R. 
169.  ana  la  aatlafleA  that  It  is  a  great  Imppovement  orer  the  oie 
ipt  ot  Olalma  hill,  pplmaplly  for  theae  two  reatona  i 

1.  It  arbitrarily  flxea  the  prlee  to  he  allowed  per  aore  at 
|£«&0,  thus  aeealng  to  Insure  a  reaeonahly  large  groas  award. 

••  It  pUvea  the^reaponalblllty  for  the  preparatloa  and  preaei 
atien  of  the  elAlM  in  the  haada  of  the  Attorney  Oaneral  of  t] 
State  of  OallforSia*  Thla  new  proTiaien  la  eordially  approTad 
Xt  at  oaae  vlXi^u  the  Indiana  thamal^s  of  the  aeataalty  ei 
flaanoing  any  of  the  vovk  la  adTaaae  of  the  auit*  the  ooata 
vtfuld  aiippeaadly  be  adTaaaed  by  althar  the  atate  or  federal 

iMk«Mn«*»4: .  «»ai»bix»a«ae&t  to  be  made  out  of  the  award* 


In  the  opinion  of  thla  GoiBmlttee  the  adTaaae  of  eoata  ahould 
be  aade  by  the  federal  gerernaent,  the  atate  doing  Ita  part  by 
authorising  tta  ita  Attorney  General  to  direet  the  aotlon. 


T. 


!he  Oomittee  has  been  adTlaed  hy  Mr,  Oolller  that  there  la  no  poaa- 
ibl*ty  of  aotion  In  the  69th  Congreaa,  The  Ooamlttee  la  willing  and 
aaaaoua  to  do  all  In  Ita  power  to  get  together  with  all  latereroad 
partlea  before  l&e  oonYonlng  of  the  70th  Gongreaa  next  Deoenber  In 
an  attest  to  agree  ^»pon  a  bill  whloh  oan  be  endoraed  eordially  by 
all* 

But  before  the  mwabera  of  thla  Committee  oan  glre  their  support 
to  the  new  Lea  Ojmrt  of  Olalma  bill,  or  to  any  alallar  aeaaure,  they 
auat  have  aore  oonplete  and  authoritative  Information  along  eertaln 
llnea  than  la  aa  yet  In  their  hands,  The  laaue  la  too  vital  to  the 
Indian  to  warrant  prooeedlng  on  aaaia^tlona  only.  Bspeelally  Is  It 
felt  that  the  following  points  muat  be  oleared  up  s 

1.  The  extent  of  the  aoreage  »on  whloh  reo ovary  will  be 


(nothing  but  general  atatements  are  In  hand,  without 
Indioatlon  as  to  the  aouroei  or  any  explanation  of  the  baala 
for  the  estimate.) 

2.  The  total  amount  of  the  offaota  that  the  government 
will  olola.  with  a  adeaeripiion  of  juat  whai  theae  orraeta 

.nolude  Mid  how  they  were  arrived  .at* 

3.  The  quaatlon  as  to  whether  the  wording  la  ay>h  aa  to 
Inaure  bWond  any  raaaonable  doubt  that  the  Court  of  Claias 
eaa  find  l^hat  a  legal  and  equitable  oldlm  aalata.  (So  far 
thla  has  not  been  oonolualvely  demonatrated,  with  oltatlon 
of  authorltlea. 


\ 
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Zht  attorn«ys  on  this  Oonmiltt**  suggtst  that  tha  best 
way  to  tfftot  this  I0  to  aoTise  a  wording  that  will  l)aae  the 
olalffl  both  \)pon  the  right  of  oooupanoy  of  whloh  the  Indiana 
were  deprived  without  ocMapensatlon  and  upon  the  Lost  Treaties, 
the  measure  of  oompenaatlon  for  all  of  these  lost  rights  be* 
Ing  deelared  to  he  the  lands,  goods,  and  aerrloes  whloh  the 
18  Lost  Treaties  proposed  sho\ild  be  glren  to  them  and  whloh 
the  signing  bands  signified  their  willingness  to  aooept,  but 
whloh  they  failed  to  reoelve  beoaiuie  of  the  Senate's  refiisia 
to  ratify*   In  other  words  our  suggestion  Is  that  the  olalm, 
to  be  perfeotly  eertaln  of  validity,  be  based  on  both  the 
right  of  oooupanoy  and  the  Lost  Irsatlss,  but  that,  for 
prastlsal  p\arposes,  the  rseovsry  be  limited  speolfleally  and 
arbitrarily  to  the  Lost  Treaty  prorisions. 
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A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

DIM  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN  CALIF 

Februarys,  1927. 

(Relative  to  legislation  designed,  to  make  some  measiire 
restitution  to  California  Indians  for  lands  of  which 
they  were  deprived  without  compensation.) 


of 


I. 


II. 


III. 


This  Committee  believes  that  the  Kahn  hill,  K.  R.  9497,  offers  the 
most  direct,  the  most  effective  and  the  most  logical  method  yet 
proposed  for  making  some  measure  of  restitution  to  the  California 
Indian  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  Comnittee  has  been  advised  by  sincere  friends ,  inside  and  out- 
side of  Congress,  that  there  is  practically  no  hope  of  securing 
favorable  action  by  Congress  for  such  a  straight  gratuity  appro- 
priation for  several  years  to  come,  if  ever.  These  friends 
assert  that  for  some  years  Congress  has  been  led  to  think  of  the 
California  Indian  problem  in  terms  of  the  18  Lost  Treaties  and 
recovery  under  Court  of  Claims  procedure,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  persuade  them  to  abandon 
those  habits  of  thought  and  adopt  this  new  point  of  view  which 

might  seem  to  them  to  establish  a  dangerous  Congressional  prece- 
dent •  * 

Whether  or  not  this  position  be  a  logical  one,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  is  immaterial.   If  it  is  a 
fact,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  such  and  a  feasible  method  of 
achieving  the  desired  ends  shaped  accordingly. 

The  Committee  consistently  opposed  the  old  Raker-Lea  bill,  (H.R. 
80S6,  69th  Congress,  1st  session)  for  several  reasons,  chief 
among  them  being  : 

1.  A  grave  doubt  as  to  v/hether  under  the  terms  of  that  bill 
as  drawn  the  Court  of  Claims,  proceeding  as  a  Judicial  body, 
could  find  that  the  Indians  had  any  "legal  or  equitable" 
claim  based  upon  treaties  that  never  became  law  because  never 
ratified. 

2*  The  complete  uncertainty  that  a  sufficient  valuation  would 
be  allowed  on  the  lands  so  tliat  the  total  gross  award  wuld  be 
large  enough  to  provide  a  substantial  net  award  after  the 
offsets  (government  expenditures  for  tJie  benefit  of  California 
Indians)  were  deducted. 

a.  Doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  ordering  the  California  Indians 
00  pay  in  the  form  of  these  "offsets"  the  entire  cost  of  the 
educational,  health,  relief,  industrial  anr^amlnrs^Erative 
services  on  their  behalf  in  the  intervening  years  ,  while 
gratuity  appropriations  for  like  purposes  have  been  continuously 
made  for  Indian  tribes  in  other  states  where  treaties  were 
made  and  ratified  and  the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  treaty 
lands  and  other  assets. 


I 
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4.  Doubt  as  to  the  Justice  of  basing  the  fall  California  Indian 
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IV. 


7. 


claims  solely  on  the  proTisions  of  the  18  Lost  Treaties  to 
which  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
state  were  signatory,  and  then  dividing  the  award  made, 
which  vTOUld  seem  to  telong  Tine%uivooably  to  the  descendants 
of  the  tribes  signatory  to  the  treaties,  among  all  the 
Indians  of  California. 

The  Committee  has  very  carejPally  considered  the  new  Lea  "bill, 

H.  R,  15969,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a  great  improvement 

over  the  old  Covtrt   of  Claims  hill,  primarily  for  these  two  reasons: 

1.  It  arbitrarily  fixes  the  price  to  he  allowed  per  acre 

at  $2.50,  thus  seeming  to  insure  a  reasonably  large  gross  award. 

2»  It  places  the  reaponsibilily  for  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  claims  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  California.  This  new  provision  is  cordially 
approved.   It  at  once  relieves  the  Indians  themselves  of  the 
necessity  of  financing  any  of  the  work  in  advance  of  the  suit. 
The  costs  would  supposedly  be  advanced  by  either  the  state  or 
federal  government,  reimbursement  to  be  made  out  of  the  award. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  advance  of  costs  should 
be  made  by  the  federal  government,  the  state  doing  its  part 
by  authorizing  its  Attorney  General  to  direct  the  action. 

The  Committee  has  been  advised  by  Kr,  Collier  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  action  in  the  69th  Congress.   The  Committee  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  get  together  with  all 
interested  parties  before  the  convening  of  the  70^h  Congress  next 
December  in  an  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  bill  which  can  be  endorsed 
cordially  by  all. 

But  before  the  members  of  this  Committee  can  give  their 
support  to  the  new  Lea  Court  of  Claims  bill,  or  to  any  similai' 
measure,  they  must  have  more  complete  and  authoritative  information 
along  certain  lines  than  is  as  yet  in  their  hands.   The  issue  is 
too  vital  to  the  Indian  to  warrant  proceeding  on  assumptions  only. 
Bsfecially  is  it  felt  that  the  following  points  must  be  cleared  up: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  acreage  upon  which  recovery  will 

y*— ^      ■    ''I'M ■■■iiwlii   I.  IMW    ■■1 iinillMlafi '      Wi     I    .laii  «M.'«Mt  .11    ■■ ■■ ■  --     -  I     --rin-m   .n     •wvm^wwmm. 

(nothing  but  general  statements  are  in  hand,  without 
indication  as  to   the  source,   or  any  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  the  estimate.) 

2.  The   total  amount  of  the  offsets   that  the  government 
will  claim»  v/ith  a  description  of  just  what  these  offsets 
in  elude  and  how  they  were  arrived  at. 


^*     ^he  question  as  to  v/I^ther  the  wording  is  such  as  to 
ins ure  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Court  of  Claims 

"T^o 


can  ^jE^d  xihat  a'le'^al  and  ec^uIiaSTe ""claim  exists, 
far  this  iias^not  Jbeen  conclusively  demonstrated, 
citation  of  authorities.) 


with 
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The  attorneys  on  this  Committee  suggest  that  the 
best  way  to  effect  this  is  to  devise  a  wording  that  v/ill 
l3ase  the  claim  both  upon  the  right  of  occupancy  of  which 
the  Indians  were  deprived  without  compensation  and  upon 
the  Lost  Treaties,  the  measure  of  compensation  for  all 
of  these  lost  rights  being  declared  to  be  the  lands,  goods, 
and  services  v/hich  the  18  Lost  Treaties  proposed  should  be 
given  to  them  and  which  the  signing  bands  gignified  their 
willingness  to  accept,  but  which  they  failed  to  receive 
because  of  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify.   In  other  words 
our  suggestion  is  that  the  claim,  to  be  perfectly  certain 
of  validity,  be  based  on  both  the  right  of  occupancy  and 
the  Lost  Treaties,  but  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
recovery  be  limited  specifically  and  arbitrarily  to  the 
Lost  Treaty  provisions. 


f> 
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January  l^th,  19£7» 


UVi,  Chaunooy  :>»  Cioodrlch, 
1010  Mllle  3ulldin{% 
^nn  Franolooo,  Calif, 


Denr  -^r*  woodrich;- 

Ifcr.  ..orriait:  sendt..  ne  a  copy  of  his  lottor 
Of  Jaffluiary  17th  to  you.  I  irJTer  that  thle  wae  ^Titteii  after 
h©  and  *  hai  oar  tal^. 

Com; .antiiiig  on  It,   arJ  romarkiof  that  nearly 
all  of  hl»  polr.te  aro  well  tsucen: 

1#     How  that   the  Califomia  delogatloB,  thrciifb  th# 
initiative  of  Laa  arid  Ilalni,  have  agreod  to  atand  tofothor 
on  eocjo  meaeuro  ' ( aa  yet  ujadetenalr.ed) ,  it  would  not  be 
roaaonable  to  ask  any  of  thorn  to  Ir-trodaoe  a  ti&^'r  hill* 
it  '''ould  ho  bad  taotloB  to  havo  a  xierr  bill  li.troduood 
from  outside  the  California  delegation,     Aelde  froia 
thie  praotical  ohetable,  a«  *  h;wo  prcviouely  pointed 
out/  it  would  be  aii  imucsual  proieedure  to  Introduce  an 
anonded  Ilahn  bill  instead  of  proposing  amendment e  to 
tho  oxiijtine  bill.     Thooa  azaondmorito  oould  either  be 
propoBod  at  the  ticio  tho  Gorimlttee  holdo  a  he.arir*f  or 
inr.odiatelyt     aj,d  the  bill  ac  propoeod  to  be  aiaoi»dod, 
oould  be  privately  printed  arid  oiroulitea  with  supporting 
argujaonto* 


\- 


It  there  is  an  early  hearii  f  I  oug^eat  doir. 
nothing  until  tl^at  tine;     if  there  io  no  yi©arini    1  KUf 
that  eoRiething  be  iooued  in  printed  l'onn»  ©oiooially 
among  the  California  Indimc, 


C8t 


/■ 


V 


'I 


/ 

Mr.  Chaunoey  9»  Goodrich. 
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^H  i^4iii/l^ 


i.<^fT.,  ?^*  "f^^i^'s  oueg«8tlon  li.  hla  lost  fugnuli  it 

pri\at©ly.  either  lirooeodure  woiild  be  or  a«iii»tcmo©. 

do  2itJr.*^i''^>,^^fN}^  would  be  perfootl     ooiielatent  to     ' 
the  he^ln^f  ^"^^^^^'B  thlnru,  at  or  before  or  after 

a»    Uoke  a  stroiig  ploa  for  a  straight  gratuity 

bill,  indiftatinp  at  the  same  tine  that  the  amended 
3-ea  bill  hae  the  eeveral  virtues  which  It  does 
contain,  oaone  those  rirtuee  boine  oesontially  the 
result,  if  not  tho  method,  of  a  gratuity  bill;     not 
-    Iroorporatine  in  tho  etatoiaont  an^r  reooenition  of 
the  TofxyoTiB  v;o  have  diecovored  why  at.  open  gratuity 
Cficnot  bo  U^aib£j(  r/ith  ar»  expootatlcn  oi'  reeult 
to  be  had  at  any   early  date. 

b,     :  t.'.to  olearly  that  the  gratuity  method  ae 
indicated  in  the  Eol-x  bill,  inolud inp  the  featuro 
of  a^oO!ani.Bi;icn  for  the  .iCiOndlture  ,of  the  cior<ey, 
U^tn^Z^he  oimpler,  more  utraieiit-for-ard,  more  lor  leal, 
r;:ore  buuir..,CBii-lil:o,  norc  cffovtlvo,  but  rnalrinF  pliin 
in  tho  etatoaent  that  v;o  rocognire  tTTT'inpraoticabilit: 
of  the  riothod  for  tvjo  reaeone  Bufficlor.t  vfithout  ad . 
othero,  which  aro: 

(1)     The  ii.e\'itablQ  rosistanoe  hj  Congroee  to 
osBiii^  a  nefiBuro  whlob  vill  bo  ooi..£itr.iod  by  the 
ndiarxB  mul  the  j':onoral  public  as  a  oon^~ro8oional 


aet«^rmi..atiOi, ^oiiiiattere  v?hioh  previouslv  had 
goiie  to  the  Coui^  of  Clalnio.  with  the  roault  of 
bringing"  upon  Congreo©  inumorable  preeeurGs  for 
oimilar  bills  .affeotli.,    ot:iOr  claims  nattore.,  and 

(£)     The  ooranlecion  p^an  io  intrinoically  iar-ortant 
«nd  T;ili  bo  proiitiod  but  it  is  recognizod  that"  the 
noat3>ro  to  obtair;  coraponsatior  ralghtbo  hajviioti     ed 

f^~  nov  op  oeition,  includine  aclmirfctrative  oqt  beition 
thie  -^t^Kfe^mode  of  expenditure  •♦•  be  made*  a 
rt  01   tho  oonionealion  act,  ar;d  vico  vorea     that 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  ooSaiioToi;  ulan 
oupht  not  to  hi  ge  on  tho  obtaiiii.  .<;  ot  thie*coD- 
pensation,   iriasnsioh  as  larco  exiei  dituree  are  con- 
tinue lely  in  procoQS  v?hich  ciif-ht  y'oII   bo  handled 
tliro  H rh  •uoh  a  laothod,  or  ^2iL  methode  ^tho 
Swing  Johneon  blll^  perhaj;..  ovo:      reader  ^har.  is 
nor/  oontonplatod.  /  ^^ 


^ 


\ 
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ioo  abovo  Btatononti»  T7ould  not  bo  Ir.  pp^  oaition  to 
tho  aaonded  i^a  bill  but  would  be  a  oloar  otatonont  ol'  our 
proforonoe  wero  the  coiiditlons  favorable  for  an  m'.iendQd  lialm 
bill,  which  aiaojided  draft  would  be  iiicor^jorated  1l  tho 
statoment* 


ay 
J, 


'h«ro  ie  no  r&naon  why  suoh  a  t'tatornont  ehould  not 
bo  Inmadlatoly  prepared,  regardlosB  of  the  date  of  tho 
hoarln^,  and  ISBuod  at  thw  hearing  or  before  the  hearing, 

A  he  above  says  nothing  abo  it  proposed  ninojidrncntQ  to 
the  anendod  -.*ihn  bill,  but  only  doaln  with  the  points  raicod 
iE  Dr.  -orri'ira'e  letter. 


C  ordi  al  1"  yoiirs , 


«JC:3 


n^6/l.v 


Copy  to  Dr.  orrlarn. 


V 


jU  /^ow^    ^JUUm,  ^^   7^   /P'^t^(^i^ 


r 


Mifcu,l*|H^yrn 


Of  tl»  L»»  Bill,  eto. 


Th<i  Bur«nu's  report  on  the  t>lll  wat  oompleted  o  7/e«iL  aipo. 
For  £iOSKi  roason  this  report  h«B  not  beon  dellTorod  to  the  Indian 
Affairs  0(Mnmitt»«  nor  apparer.tly  hac  th«  bulgdt  hcarii  r  yet  been 
held*     The   Jure-Au  endorsed  tht>  new  i-ea  bill   aoceptiiit:  cortain 
antezidraeutB  whloh  had  been  propoi^ed  from  9an  Fri!inci&oo,   mA  not 
aoeeptlng  othere  a©  ^er  the  attached  00j,'y  of  a  letter  signed  by 
Commissioner  liUTiie. 

^9     QoiaB^ntary  on  I^lr.  liurifce'tt  letter. 

X  »hon!(d  szplain  that  his  letter  wai$  r/ritton  after  a  good 
meny  ooiiferenoee  iR^ieh  X  had  held  witib,  hlm«     Leaving  m^lde  alto- 
gether the  subjeot  of  a  oonfueion  in  the  Indian  or  public  ixiid, 
vl-iioh  might  well  cause  an  appeararoe  that  lir.  Collette  had 
triuiaphed,  eto»,  the  following  is  ray  ovm  judgmont  about  the 
le^delation  juet  as  letielatlon* 

1,     I  thini^:  that  d  etr^iight  gratuity  appropriation  ie 
not  unattainf^nble  forever  but  is  unattainablo  for  ©evoral 
yeare  to  ooi?i«   (i^urii^g  thie  ire^idexioy  at  least),   m-A  1  doubt 
whether  we  oould  ever  hoxje  to  ©eoare  more  than  a  net  appro- 
priatiox.  of  ten  milliori  dollars*     As  i  haVQ  i)reviout>ly 
written,   the  objection  wholly  aeide  from  mx^  protiidential 
opposition,  which  would  be  rallied  ly  yijtioere  n^en  ix,  Congroas» 
would  be  the  apparent  uiibetitution  of  Congress  for  the  Court 
in  the  iiottleiiiei-t  of  a  question  v'hich  h^iB  behii.d  it  the 
history  of  a  Oourt  of  GlaimB  bill.     I  am  aware  that  this 
is  wholly  illogical  emd  not   founded  or   fmot,   but  1  thinic 
that  the  Oor^greetJlonal  laind  would  sinoerely  react  as  a  tinted; 
that  while  pressure  arid  education  ooald  overooine  tho 
obstacle,  it  would  taiie  a  pood  deal  of  tise— a  good  v^mi:^ 
y9BT&  possibly, 

Kow  I  am  aasuning  that  the  n«?j  Lea  bill  doos 
establish  the  indiar>  right  beyond  tho  ioesibility  of  that 
right  beini   contested  by  action  in  oourt;     and  1  am 
asteumix4j  that  the  ax&'i  doalt  vdth  in  the  Lost    irt-vities 
does,  as  generally  atated,  ejpprosiinmte  sovon  and  a  half 
million  acres;     I  ^am  fiBeaming  further  tL  it  the  set-off  a 
(otash  expenditaree  for  IndiH^    benefit)   7/ould  not  exceed 
ten  millior.  dollurti,   and  on  these  ttaeitirai.tioi.ii  if  the  v?ilue 
of  the  l*nd  ia  fixed  <tt     £.50  ai.    icro,   it  f ollov ;,    .athecifitic- 
ally  that    the   Indiums  v/ould  reoeive    xboat  ten  rrllllo:    dollars 
net,  ^"hioh  would  ro  irito  the  Tro-ieur^   ._  .bjeot  to    tppropriti- 
tion  by  CoiiiijresB, 


i 


^•^-57,/fir 


4 


\ 
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4v«   1    ^'  ^^^  aboT«  aecxmptloivs  tlM  only  on©  lihioh  I 
thiiiK  inl^ht  b«  In  doubt  would  bo  the  afr  jmptlon  ns  to  tho 
total  aoroafro.     i*.  korrlwi  is  mir©  th^a  nobody  ijnawB  aith 
•n;    oloBeioBO  but  h«  doea  not  ex^reefci  a  boliof  that   tho 
aorofigo  ie  loot.,  than  the  aiaount  stated. 

©f  oourso  if  tho  Tuluo  i>er  '\or©  le  out  bolow  #£,50 
m  the  act,    thle  will  diiaiiatih   m.ii  would,   11'  tho  redaction 
woro  oonsldorablo,   dostroy  th©  wholo  v^ilue  of  the  net,  but 
1  thlnii  in  the  ovent  of  ©uoh  roduotiort  in  the  valu©  all 
p«»rU08  vfould  join  in  killing  th©  oiii,     i  iierogard  Ivir, 
collotto  altogothor  but  believe  iir.  Les  would  join  and 
tho  whole  dologation  from  Oallfomlft  would  Join  v-ith  him 
an4  A  thlnii  tho  Indian  Huroau  likowioo,  * 

*^  It  roaalne  true  that  thoro  la  no  lOf-loal  r©  ieon 
whatever--no  f;iotual  reason— for  llmltini-  tho  reoovory  to 
^5®,i'***t  t^'^'^^^^^  'M^ea,   in  view  of  the  fiot  that   two- thirds 
of  tho  California  Xndlxins  have  nothing  to  do  with  thoeo 
troaUes.     fhe  proposal  ie  altogothor    irbitr  iry.     '^o  Jillow 
tho  indiaiiB  to  aue  for  th©  v/holo  atito  and  fix  the  recover j 
at  ton  <Mttt&  m  aor©    »ould  be  juet  as  arbitriry.     Anythii  g 
bonposs  ifc  tOii,    to  do  will  be  lArbitr-ury  m^  will  bftv©  no 
real  rolation  to  th©  dma^joe;  s  mtAlnod  oy  th©  iidiatfiB, 

If  it  b©  true,  as  I  thiiife  tho  Indian  Inreau  ie  sincere' 
oonvircod  that  it  it?,  that  tho  pase^igo  of  a  bill  arbitrarily 
liaitod  in  Ju^^t   the  queer  xis^  proposed ,  w,^ill  bo  tho   ©;:ii8i©et 


way  t#  paftft  It  aixd  porhape  th©  only  i^sy  to   i  aoe  it,   thon 
with  tho  v'holo  history  of  Indi»Mi  loglBlatlon  in  i?dnd  ^e 
should  not  bo  too  partioulfar.     Arid  1  thirJi  it  io   true  th..„ 
tho  oauBo  of  tho  California  indianss  has  boon  pretty  thoroughly 
ombeddod  In  the  Congpoaaional  mind  ae  a  thln^  oonnooted  ^^ith 
those  Loat  rroatios,   mJX   that  unleoo  they  b©  capitalised 
wo  will  haYo   a  groat  de;il  more  trouble  in  gotting  action 
out  of  ConetroaSt 

'fh©  altern^itiv©  ppopoeal,   aeide  froa  »  •t»tilf?ht  gratuity, 
v/ould  b©  m  implied  above,  to  aoi^  Ooncrosf  to  authoriao  a 
suit  baaed  on  whatever  areas  the  indlanfe;  oocupiod;     oitber 
to  miL  Con^rosa  to  fix  tho  acroago  value  absolutely  or  to 
losive  It  unfixed;      and  either   to   isk  Oongresj.^  to  ostablicih 
th©  anciont  Indian  poeee^jeory  ri^ht  In  affirruativ©  Im-tuafo, 
aa  oonstitutlna  a  proeent  o-ui table  claim,   or  else  leave 
that  subject  to  the  oourto  to  d©torK.iu©  jjftor  all  ot  itutos 
of  liraitatlon,  ©to.    are  tralved. 


/ 


Conceivably  wo  might  arrive  at   thie   type  of  bill  before 
next  autuian,      •©  will  arrivci   thox©  ii         cm  oonviric©  oureolvoo 
that  it  is  logifilativoly  praoticablo,      I  do  not  thirii:  that  the 
ondorsowent  of,   or  at  lo  \Bt   tho  tolor  u,ce  oi,    tho  now  boa  bill 


'^ 
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at  this  time  voui^d  <Nrilw:rafie  us  should  vm  decide  later 
to  as*,  for  a  raore  Inoluelre  and  oorisistert  'iot  as  here 
Btited.     I  ihliuw  that  ^jt,    nor^.e  hat  put  the  Btaiter  i^ftltt 
oorreotly  Ic  that  j,'axtloular»   in  hla  letter, 

?  I  haTe  vvritt&n  i^M0r^1ll^  it  seems  tKltter  to  eep^urat* 
the  aattor  of  gottiri{:  oofcii^onGation  fron*  the   :  -iitter  of  how 
it  Bhall  be  spent*     I  believe  all  are  agreed  ou  that* 

^  Oxk  the  au-bjeot  of  having  the    .*tji,te  of  California  as 
li  tig  Hit,   it  seems  to  me  that  thie  is  a  great  advent  ai^s 
under  the  ^srtioular  oiroumst?j£;.vtOB«     ^'ruo,  as  dx»  Howard 
a«  Cans  has  pointed  out,  euOh  a  preoedent  might  be  luied 
to  justify  the  effort  to  rr^ake  the  State  of  V>9r?f  iiexioo,  for 
«xampl«,  li%')nt  for  its  Indians,   mA  this  mi^^ht  be  a  s?id 
eventuality.     But  Tst  us  not©  th?it  this  la  a  or^ce  vhere  no 
poBsibility  of  ooi^fliot  betr^een  white  and  Indian  intereetB 
•xiets  or  oan  arise;     fiirthenaor©,   that  we  are  advoonting 
the  transfer  of  health,   edaoation,   @to«  to  California  and 
one  other  state  but  we  «ire  not  tsfj^'irg  that  xv-e  iidvoc^ito  it 
for  all  Btatea,  though  tie  re^r'/rd  the  preoodont   aB  on  the 
?fhole  a  good  one  to  d&t'xblish*     It  seoKiis  to  ute,   in  sum, 
in  thibS'    detail,  that  the  i.sa  bill  ie  highly  desirable. 


The  above  is  written  in  the  first  porswi  becmso 
there  have  beei:  divergent  views  between  two  of  the  br«iiiO>:oe 
and  between  both  of  them  and  Dr.  iwerriam,   arid  i  m^  in  a 
position  a  little  diffioult,   of  wore  or  loou  roprosonting 
or  mediating  between  all  of  them,  or  at  loasat  between  all 
of  thera   md  the  indlai'a  Bureau  and  I  wnnt  to  eii|!geBt  part- 
ioularly  that  the  Lea  bill  rauat  be  viewed  ae  simply  a  step 
in  thi.  development  of  the  legiBlation  whloh  will  finally  be 
agreed  on*     It  la  of  great  atrati£ioil  vjIuo  in  bringiiig 
this  Indian  liureau  to  endorciiijhole-heiftdaly  a^^^^^ 
is  ikt  leiiet  BJnoerel^/  intoAded  to  produoo  cash,     it  riac 
tke  further  HdVf-knta{?e  of  enabling  ^-r*  i»ea  to  shift  from 
ths  ilsker  bill  to  another  bill  which  has  ^m  ap^.-siroEt   continu- 
ity with  that  earlier  bill  bat   is  diffeiet.t   froci  it  in  almost 
STsry  praotio  xl  psirtlouliT.     And  if  the  ;^tate  should  undcz-- 
take  ths  litigation,   the  result  would  bo   to  mfu.e  it  obviously 
( obviously  to  tho  lndiir;e)   neodlcea  to  ooxtlnu©  paylnp  money 
to  suoh  an  oarj:.  mization  nB  ^"r*   Oollette''B. 


As  to  hov. 
talnsd,   it  would 


our  oi«i  oonirt*tonoy  of  rooord  o  ui  be  main- 
seoin  that  we  can  do  this  by  presenting,    in 


'< 


tho  ooEOBidttee  h«arlr.p8,   the  MNBftMBts  to  the  Eahxi  bill 
mid  addlnr  uno  aivooally  our  prefGroroo  for  that  bill 
and  our  raoognltion  of  Itu  lagielHtlvo  haiidioape,   and 
tli©n  prooe«dir4T  to  stjito  that   the  Lea  bill  haa  those 
virtuoe  v^Moh  we  may  dooide  th'it  It  liae.     The  real  f  aot 
belli    that  lir,  Collette  had  nothing  to  do  r-lth  the  vnrltlr^ 
of  the  new  i.ea  hill,  nor  had  Mr.  Lea  atiything  to  do  ^ith 
it;     the  bill  grew  directly, and  I  believe  exclusively, 
out  of  oonferenoeB  between  myeelf  anci  th©  Indian  Bureau 
staff,   and  nothini?.  of  its  text  was  known  to  I^Jr.  Laa  until 
the  whole  job  had  be<^n  finished* 


lorandwa  mitt  M*  M  m^SL*  y^Fi^^Q^  i 


A 


\ 
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January  15th,  19 £7. 


Eon,  Charles  H,  Burke, 
Comml 88 loner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Interior  Department, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


Dear  Commissi oner  jurke:- 

I  have  just  received  from  California 
a  letter  containing  suggest ©li  awendrnents  to  the  Lea  Bill, 
hd   15969,   these  amendments  having  been  prex^ared  in  conference 
by  the  legal  committees  of  the  Indian  Defense  AsBooiation  of 
Central  and  i^orthern  California  and  the  Commonwealth  Club, 


additlo  al 
air  mail* 


A  telegram  just  received  atSites  that 
suggestions  have  subeoquently  been  forwarded  by 


I 


The  letter  accompanying  the  enclosed 
draft  is  non-ooramital  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  be  uncondi- 
tionally endorsed  by  these  bodies  even  if  the  amendments  are 
Incorporated,   Likewise  1  infer  that  the  amendments  are  proffered 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  rather  tharx  dogmatically.  Most 
of  them  are  in  the  direction  of  strengthened  or  interpreted 

r-i,  page  E,  is  designed  to  overcame 
to  be  the  anomaly  of  nolding  in 
Indians  to  tho  rights  which  are 
here  conferred  or  re- conferred  upon  the  treaty  tribes,  who  were 
one-third  of  thoCalifornia  Indians. 


wording;  the  Insert  at  line 
what  appears  to  these  grou]>s 
the  claims  of  all  California 


I  forv/nrd  this  to  you  immediately  be 
cause  the  bill  may  i.ow  be  under  consideration  at  your  office. 


Sincerely  youre. 


JC:B 

Dictated  but  not  read. 


January  15  th, 
4:30  : 


i.. 


P.3t  Hegardli.c  tho  Loa  bill;  ConmlBGioncr  "orlc*  phon«d 
arA  gie  talked  at  uolj©  length.  Ke  had  roooivod  the  eurroeted 
omemdinonte. 

In  hie  report,  whloh  will  bo  favorable  on  the  bill  ne 
a  whole,  ho  ie  reoomiiaiiding  the  MaendraontB propoBod  Hi  o  IG, 
paeo  2  and  lii.o  6,  pa<ro  3.  Ho  consider*  that  BubBtituting 
"valuing"  for  ••Includinp'"  maicee  no  difference. 


Hoeardlr^?  the  amendnent  lino  3,  pape  2;  thle  he  s  ijc, 
will  have  tho  effeot,  or  will  be  oritloized  ae  poeeibly 
having  the  effect,  of  throwing  the  oate  open  for  a  lltlfrition 
for  damagee  for  xutknovn   areae*  Hence  he  ie  not  dispoeed  to 
endorse  it.  He  s-iye  that  it  ^fould  certainly  blooi:  the  bill, 

Hegai'^.lng  anjendraent  lino  26,  page  2,  lie  does  not 
thin^  it  adviKablo  beoavxeo  the  bill  Bookc;  not  to  create  a 
vested  interoet  in  an^  particular  Indiai.  or  tribe  but  to 
leave  the  dispooil  of  any  award  in  the  hande  of  Concrotm 
for  limitation.  He  thiniCB  thu.  tiug^jeeted  prorlGo  Eiii^.ht  alter 
that  intent  aiid  that  the  object  of  tho  proviso  to  Insure 
that  the  award  its  conBldorod  to  bo  made  for  tho  benefit  of 
all  the  -i-nxllans,  Ib  fully  aooompllBhed  In  eeotion  on©  of  the 
bill, 

Ao  for  the  aiacndnent  lino  6,  pafo  3,  Ee  sayo  the  men- 
tion 01  interest  Ghrirf^etj  ic»  ueeleBB  booauee  'tho  offUftfe' 
ooiiia  not  include  thorn,  the  precedento,  lefiBlative  and 
Judicial,  beinp  xiniiom;   ae  for  limitlnr  the  offaots  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  tho  total  ol-^lnis  allowed,  ho  eurgeets  thnt 
thic  would  at  leaet  retard  the  prorroB.  of  the  bill  with 
the  budget  director  canX   the  oonmitteee  md^lf  tho  acroa^e 
ODtirnatod  ic  ccrroct,  t^'ould  be  useletJB  fron  the  otirdcoint 
of  protection  because  the  offueto  woulrl  not  exceed  fiity 
per  cent  of  the  olai,  b. 

CoLTinlBDionor  3uri:e  thirJce  that  it  may  bo  t alien  for 
granted  no  aotior.  ?jill  be  had  in  thie  Uontrese;  that  all  tho 
billc  will  die  liaroh  4th;  henoo  there  oai.  be  tino  cnourh 
to  improve  tho  bill,  on  tUo  basi©  of  new  data  for  roconeld or- 
ation before  next  i/ocor.bor  let. 

xho  above  ie  simply  a  report  of  a  telepiiore  oorvorsation. 


i 
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CoE^aPione^r  Burke  wa^j  eepecially  anxious  to  ianor'  about  the 
Btatue  oi^ attorney  gonoralrnyh  v;hioh  1  could  not  report.     It  eoeme 
to  me  that  if  wo  can  get  that  feituro.   it  ^111  bo  of  mjch  value  ac 
a  precedent,   intrinsic  value  to  tho  Indians  in  thie  particular  cate, 

luA  a  etrati<:*loal  valuo  in  deprivinri  ilr.  Gollette  of  power  over 
tho  couroe  of  events  or  oruoo  from  raiuii  .•  money  from  the  Indionc, 


C0N3IDSBATI0NS  RSGiVRDING  THE  LEA  AND  KAHN  BILLS 


If  the  Lea  Bill  can  be  so  amended  that  effective 
suit  can  be  brought  and  a  recovery  of  damages  insured  largely  in 
excess  of  offsets,  then  our  problem  would  become  as  follows: 

1  -  Is  it  more  feasible  to  put  through  Congress 
a  gratuity  bill  or  a  claims  bill  which,  to  be  effective,  would 
have  to  be  made  in  effect  a  gratuity  bill,  the  court  of  claiae 
becoaing  an  agency  ehlefly  for  determining  the  areas  for  which 

damages  are  to  be  awarded, »- "TU  ou^^^^f  A  ^^^^^ ,  ^   M^  Oc-^.^^^  ^  ^ff^s^^ 

2  -  Wholly  distinct  from  the  above  (l)  is  our 
point  of  view  as  to  the  right  method  for  expending  monies,  however 
obt€dned.   Should  we  yield  our  position^  and  admit  that  the  court 
of  claims  method,  while  not  the  method  of  common  senSe,  yet  is 
acceptable  as  second  best,  then  we  should  consider  whether  we 
should  not  work  for  an  amendment  of  the  Lea  bill,  providing  for 
such  an  expenditure  of  money  as  is  guaranteed  in  the  Kahn  Bill. 

(It  is  not  implied  that  the  amendments  understood 
to  have  been  accepted  by  Mr,  Lea  will  make  the  Lea  Bill  practicable 
as  a  claims  measure.   This  is  questioned  below.) 

The  following  suggestion  is  made:   So  long  as 


the  proposed  claims  measure  is  obviously  ineffective. 


our 


should  be  categoriaal 


and  we  should  "go  the  limit".  But  if  an  effective  claims  measure 
can  be  devised  and  shown  to  be  favored  by  Congress,  our  '  ' ' 


based  merely  upon  the  method  of  expenditure  of  the  damages  collected 
cannot  be  as  categorical.   Because  we  are  here  proposing  an  inno- 
vation never  enacted  by  Congress  before,  and  our  inability  to  get 
this  innovation  would  not  stand  as  an  argument  against  granting 


2  - 


the  Indians  a  right  to  treoover  damages  under  a  praotioable  court  of 


olaims  bill. 


Questions  about  the  01  alma  Bill 


Attention  is  oalled  to  peiges  66  and  Gj   of  the  1926  Hearings; 


1  -  If  all  limit! 


waived  as 


naiw  BUggaaii  ea ,  ana  .  a  ^  f-e  Ti^ 


right  to 


suit 


the  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo  Treaty  be 


incorporated,  would  suoh  aot  by  Congress  constitute  the  foundation  for 
a  probable  suootssful  claims  suit?  The  damages  per  acre  €ould  of  course 
be  arbitrarily  limited  by  Congress,  thus  fixing  a  maximum  recovery. 

2  -  If  suit  be  limited  to  the  areas  designatU^  the  treaties, 

A 

which  treaties  were  unratified,  then  a  legal  opinion  is  needed  ae  to 
the  probable  action  by  the  court  in  view  of  the  non-ratification  to 
treaties  in  question.   If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Indians  were  treated 
as  though  the  contract  had  been  perfected,  will  this  give  them  a  basis 
for  successful  pleading?  , 

3  -  Would  an  act  of  Congress  explicitly  malcA?the  suit 
possible  \mder  the  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo  Treaty *or  the  unratified  treaties, 


the  effect  of  a  voluntary  ewisumption  by  the  government  ox  a    ^. 
liability  now  non-existent?  Or  wo\ild  it  simply  be  an  authorization  to 
the  court  of  claims  to  consider  whether  a  liability  does  exist?  (This 
of  course  Is  the  essence  of  the  question  of  whether  an  ideal  claims 
bill  would  b«  worth  getting). 


Inasmuch  as  these  questions  will  be  before  the  Committees 
beginning  December,  any  statement  of  the  ca^e  which  would  clarify  our 
own  thinking  would  be  of  equal  value  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
and  to  the  President. 
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MIITJTES  OF  THE  L.G1ETING  OF  THS 


ADVISORY  COT^l^^CIL  OH  niDIAIT  AFFAIRS 


HELD   IN  THE  AUD IT0RIT3M  OF  TIiE  IK^RIOE  DEPART^.'IEHT . 
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MIFJTES  OF  TI-IE  l^ffiETIKG  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COuYCIL  OK  IIS)  IAN  AFFAIRS 
JIELD  III  Tim  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  BTT3RI0R  DEPARTI\IEHT, 
WASHINGTON.  D,   C. ,  DSCE!ffiER  12-13,   1923. 


Pursuant  to  invitation  from  the  Honoratlo  Hubert  Work,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  nuciber  of  men  and  women  fron  different  parts  of  the 
United  Statos,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  Indian,  met 
in  the  Auditoritim  of  the  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, ,  Dcccid- 
ter  12,  1923,  acd  organized  thenselves  into  an  Advisory  Co\uicil  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  hy  Secretary  Work 
who  requested  the  Rev.  Sheru^an  CooUdge,  of  Co3.orado,   to  offer  a  prayer, 
after  which  Secretary  Work  requested  Mr.   George  7aux,  jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  serve  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Mrs.  Blanche  L.  la  Du, 
of  Minnesota,   to  serve  as  temporary  secretary.    After  welcoming  the  dele- 

■ 

gates  Secretary  Work  delivered  the  following  address: 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Government  relations  to  the  Indians,  for  their  care  and  progress. 

When  this  responsibility  came  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  I  soon  learned  throxigl 
those  interested  in  these  aboriginal  Americans,  from  altruistic  motives  or  from 
mercenary  purposes,  and  those  responsible  to  the  Government  for  official  acts 
^ere  at  variance  on  many  details  and  that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos 
on  this  subject. 

» 

Treaty  rights,  equities  under  them,  newly  acquired  wealth,  religious  teach- 
ing, schooling,  health  and  agriculture,  each  in  turn,  were  the  center  of  dis- 


cussion. 


« 

Press  abuse  of  officials  was  indulged  in.  Words  and  acts  were  imputed  to 
them  they  had  not  employed,  and  they  were  criticized  and  commerded  for  obeying 
statute  law. 

The  Indian  problem  was  discussed  glibly  as  though  its  limits  were  those 
of  a  neighborhood  and  its  people  subject  to  identical  conditions. 


Few  seemed  to 


know  that  there  are  nearly  340.000  Indians  distributed  among  200  tribes,  living 
in  28  States;  that  100.000  of  these  are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  Government;  " 
that  only  those  in  24  States  were  under  its  jurisdiction  either  partially  or 

Wholly. 

Even  fewer  appeared  to  have  appraised  the  fact  that  the  various  tribes  with 
their  environments  differ  as  mch  in  their  characteristics  and  language  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  no  more  amemble  to  a  common  policy  of  ministrative  govern- 
ment. 

0 
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There  Trere  many  foixnd  who  believed  that  the  American  Icdian  should  "be  left 
alone^   in  his  primitive  state,   to  he  st-udied  "by  artists  or  exhihitod  to  the 
curious*     There  were  more  v/ho  wc^old  educate.    Christianise  and  Airioricanize  hin, 
so  that  he  ^niglit  take  his  place  ainon£;  us  and  hold  it  for  his   children* 

Because  of  the  v/ide  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  interested  but  having 
different  vieTmoints,    I  decided  to  invite  100  intelligent  uen  and  women  to  give 
mc  the  benefit  of  their  knoTrleclge,    joodgment  and  advice,  and  you  te.ve  assembled 
in  response  to  this  invitation* 

1  will  ask  you  to  consider  our  Indians  with  reference  to  their  relations  to 
the  aoverrinent,   its  administration  of  their  affairs,   their  present  condition, 
their  rights,   their  property,  and  their  future,   in  sucii  detail  as  you  may  deem 
profitable* 

I  have  no  desire  to  intiuci.e  upon  you  ny  own  viev/s  vdth  the  ulterior  motive 
of  influencing  yoair  state  of  mind  concerning  the  matters  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore you. 

You  will  consider,   of  course,    that  the  passing  frontier,   the  insistent  en- 
croachjnents  of  white  settlers  and  business  men,  and  the  building  of  railroads, 
have  materially  affected  coiiditions  as  they  apply  to  the  Iniir.n  and  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  study  means  for  their  protection  ai:d  ^Telfare  and 

tha.t  would  insure  their  existence, 

«• 

'■». 
« 

They  could  no  longer  continue  to  occupy  large  areas  of  territory  and  main- 
tain their  tribal  ciistOue  intact  and  make  their  living  by  the  Indians  hunting  and 
fishing*  The  Government's  policy  appears  to  liave  been  to  place  them  in  environ- 
ments of  civilization,  with  proper  tducation  and  training,  thereby  makijig  them 
xiltimately  adaptable  self-supporting  citizens. 

A  tremendous  question  relates  to  releasing  Indians  from  Government  control. 


:•»• 
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TJhc  subject  of  their  supervision  acd  their  property  generally,  is  another 
matter  you  may  ^rish  to  discuss • 

Iniprovement  in  our  service  with  reference  to  health  conditions  among  the 
Indians • 

More  physicians  of  advanced  attainments  and  more  hospitals  and  other  sick 
care  facilities.  Particularly  young  v7omen  trained  as  nurses  or  in  welfare  work. 

Any  recommendations  or  conclusions  that  you  might  reach  in  adopting  a  con- 
structive plan  along  these  lines  will  'be  very  welcome. 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  present  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
trachoma  among  Indians^  there  has  heen  siibmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
supplemental  estimate  asking  for  $100,000.  If  you  should  approve  this  request, 
it  would  he  of  great  assistances  Doctor  Haven  Emerson,  6f  the  National  Health 
Council,  has  voluntarily  offered  its  services  to  make  a  survey  and  study  of 
health  conditions  atnon^  the  Indians •  In  view  of  the  high  starding  of  this  or- 
ganization and  its  personnel,  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  survey  is  now 
being  made. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affsirsy  with  iriy  approval,  wrote  the  several 
Governors  of  States  having  Indian  population  inviting  their  cooperation  toward 
closer  relations  and  a  better  \indcrstanding  between  the  States  aiKi  this  Depart- 
ment in  matters  vitally  affecting  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  mailed 
to  each  of  you^  hoping  you  wo^lld  be  interested* 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  the  decentralization  of  many  of  the 
Indian  Bureau's  activities  among  the  several  States  having  Indian  population; 
asking  the  State  governments  to  assume  responsibility  through  their  State  Boards 
of  Health,  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Boards  of 
Charities  and  Welfare,  for  the  improvement,  conduct  and  supervision  of  restricted 
Indians.  The  Indian  Bureau  would  then  only  administer  treaty  rights,  land 


titlec,  aM  to  collect  the  Indian  fowls,  as   it  now  does,  ani  pay  into  the  re- 
spectivd  State  treasuries  sums  the  Bureau  'Tould  otherwise  expend  in  these 
divisions  of  the  service. 

Forty-two  millions,    seventy-two  thousand,   one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars 
and  five  cents  were  expended  hy  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  last  fiscal  year* 
I*wo-thirds  of  this  total  was  districted  and  paid  to  the  Iridians  in  per  capita 
payments,   the  other  third,   a  total  of  $14,770,229.38  heing  cxperided  for  support 
of  civilization,  hospitalization,   education,   irr ignition,   etc- 


States* 

Arizona-. $2, 

California  

Colow.do 

Florida  

Idaho  

Iowa  ' 

Kansas  

Michigan . , 

Minnesota  

Montana  . .  •  •  • ". x 

Nebraska , 

ricvacia  ••••»••«•••«••«•.,..«. •••••• , 

New  Mexico  1 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  . . .  • 

Oklahoira 38 

Five  Civilized  Trihes  • i] 

Oregon  • 

South  Dakota 1 

Utah /...[../.] 

Washington , 

Wisconsin ^ 

Wyoming ^  _ 

Total '"^^ 


Totals* 

327,155-85 

812,206.07 

97 , 206. 23 

8,143.68 
443,110.84 
83,142.46 
276,399.83 
115,502.92 
452,013.19 
676,131.48 
186,056.33 
278,689.83 
038,636.24 
27,957.16 
60,546.73 
505,979.36 
209,693.86 
301,729.25 
570,902.28 
349,130.78 
323,964.06 
760,792-09 
874,607.08 
292,416,45 


072 


114.05 


It  might  interest  you  to  kncj  that  a  fer  months  ago  I  caused  the  organiza- 


tion  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  he  surt^eyed  and  its  personnel  a.iA   the 


ir  service 
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ai^lyzcd  by  trained  coordinators  from  another  Department.   I  quote  from  the 
report: 

"As  a  result  of  the  survey  that  has  heen  irade  of  the  Indian  Office  it  was 
found  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  officials  and  clerks,  notwithstanding  the  low 
salaries,  are  loyal,  industrious,  and  unusually  interested  in  protecting  the 
interests  and  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Indians •  Ifeny  stated  that  inasmuch 
as  their  work  deals  with  the  hurnan  element,  the  opportxinity  to  he  helpful  to  less 
fortunate  individ-aals,  they  prefe.r  to  remain  in  the  Indian  Office  at  the  present 
salary  grades  rather  than  secure  a  transfer  to  another  Bureau  or  Executive  De- 
partment at  increased  coinpensation*   In  fact,  a  missionary  spirit  seems  to  pre- 
vail among  the  employees  of  the  Bureau." 

Ihey  reported  that  a  reor^nization  of  the  working  detail  of  the  Bureau  had 
already  heen  made  during  the  present  administration  and  tliat  a  reduction  of  the 
force  had  ensued,  effecting  an  annual  saving  of  $28,000* 

I  will  be  available  at  all  times  should  you  wish  to  consult  me  during  your 
deliberations,  as  will  also  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  Bureau 
officials.  The  Commissioner  hopes  that  you  may  feel  free  to  visit  the  Bureau 
and  study  its  procedure,  ' 

There  happen  to  be  in  Washington,  in  connection  with  the  work,  a  few  of  the 
prominent  field  officials,  and  they  will  be  available  for  information  or  interro- 
gation as  your  committee  may  decide.  They  are:  Mr*  H*  P.  Peairs,  Chief  Super- 
visor  of  Education;  Mr^  Shade  £•  Wall  en.  Superintendent  of  the  I;!uskogee  Agency 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Trites  in  OklahonB;  Mr.  J.  George  Wright,  Superintecdent 
of  the  Osage  Reservation,  Oklahoica;  Mr.  F.  C,  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana;  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Wadsworth,  Superintendent  of  the 
Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota. 

I  have  touched  the  more  prominent  matters  vpoii  which  I  seek  suggestions. 
I  assume  that  if  you  should  undertake  to  consider  iridividual  questions,  matters 
which  relate  to  only  a  corrparatively  small  number  of  Indians,  it  would  be  doubtful 
if  you  coiild  give  the  time  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  larger  problems  whose 
ramifications  extend  into  every  Indian  home  and  affect  every  Indian  under  the 


supervision  of  the  Government 
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I  ^ish  you  to  feel  free  to  tako  up  aiiy  subject  you  desire,  "believing  tlnat 
out  of  your  diBcnssions,  your  vie^s^  And  conclusions,  T/hether  sot  forth  as 
state4  recojrmeEdations  or  suggestions^  tiwre  will  come  much  that  T/ill  te  cf  great 
Value  not  only  to  this  Department  hut  to  all  other  "branches  of  the  Government 
•p^hose  activities  touch  our  Indians  and  influence  their  "being* 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair^,  the  Hoxiorahle  Charles  E.   Burke,  was 
introduced  airi  delivered  a  short  address i  after  which  Secretary  V/ork  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  the  tenrporary  chairman. 

Ou  a  call  of  the  roll  by  the  temporary  secretary  the  following  were  found  to 
be  in  attendance: 


Miss  Ida  Fay  Adams 

Willis  J.  Abhot 

Mrs*  Stella  M*  Atwood 

Bernard  U.   Baruch 

Mrs»  S.  S^  Beggs 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

Rt*  Rev»  H*  L.  Burleson 

Princess  Cantacuzene 

John  W»   Clark 

Rev*  Henry  R*   Cloaid 

John  Collier 

Rev*  Sherman  Coolidge 

R*  J*  Cuddihy 

Prof t  Byron  Cummings 

Miss  Edith  M.  Dahh 

Dr*   Joseph  K^  Dixon 

Dr.   Charles  A*  Eastman 

Rev*  Philip  T.   Gordon 

Mrso   Otto  Heiniglce 

J* .  N-  B4   Hewitt 

Rev-t  Elmer  E^  Higley 

Dr,  F^  W*  Hodge 

Mrs*  Mildred  B*  Hoover 

Rev.  William  Hughes 

Will  Irwin 

Dr.  Alhert  E*  Jenks 

Dr.   Thomas  J.  Jones 

Rt»  Rev*   J.   J.   Lawler 

Mrs*  Blanche  L*  La  Du 

&•   E#  E*   Lindquist 

Dr#  F»  A*  McKenzio 

Miss  I&rgarct  McKittrick 

Rev.   Thomas  H.   Ifelone 


Dr*   C*  Hart  Merriam 
Dr,  Eiomas  C»  Moffett 
Dr^. Warren  K.  Moorehead 
Joseph  B*  Otis 
Mrs#  Maud  Y/ood  Park 
Arthur  C.  Parker 
J^  A*  0#  Preus 
Mrs*  Mary  R*  Rineliart 
Miss  Alice  M#  Rohertson 
Mrs*  Halter  C.  Roe 
Rev.  Rodney  W*  Roundy 
Prof*  Lew  Sarett 
Ma J*  Gen*  Hugh  L*  Scott 
Mrs.  Flora  W.   Seymour 
John  C*  Shaffer 
Bishop  Thomas  J*   Shahan 
Thomas  L*   Sloan 
Ifetthew  £•   Sniff  en 
Dr*  Herbert  J.  Spiioden 
Dr.  Joseph  Swain 
Mrs.  Anm  H.   Talhot 
George  Vaux,  jr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villa rd 
Henry  Sm  Wellcoijie 
Herbert  Welsh 
Dennison  \7heelock 
Miss  Amelia  E.  White 
Dr.   Charles  L.  Wliito 
Edwin  E*   \7hite 
Miss  Mary  B*  Willaid 
Rabbi  Stephen  S*  Wise 
Dr.   Clark  Wissler 
Robert  Tellowtail 
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Teniporary  chairman  Vaux,  after  announcing  that  60  members  were  present, 
said  the  first  order  of  huciness  was   the  election  of  a  ponranent  chainran*     He 
appointed  as  tellers  Dr.  R.  W,  Roundy,  Mies  McKit trick,  and  Dr.   Charles  A^ 
Eastinan^     The  resulting  vote  v;as   the  election  of  Dr*  Arthur  C^  Parker,   of  New 
York  as  chairman,   and  Gen*  Hugh  L.   Scott  of  New  Jersey  as  vice-chairman. 

Mr*  ^^atthew  K*   Sniffen  and  Hrs»  Blanche  L*  La  Du  were  elected  secretaries 
of  the  conference, 

lilhile  the  tellers  were  counting  the  votes  Senator  Harreld,  of  Oklahoma, 
Chaiman  of  the  Senate  Conmittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  Representative  Snyder, 
of  New  York,   Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  the 
conference.     In  the  course  of  their  recarks  each  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
memhers  to  call  upon  and  consult  with  the  respective  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
while  they  were  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  suggestions  for  a  program,  and  Dr.  H.  J»  Spinden 
read  a  suggested  agenda  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted  as  the  order 
of  "business,     The  agenda  follows: 


(1 
(2 

(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 

(7 
(8 


Health  aM  sanitation; 

Education; 

Land  policy  and  economic  welfare; 

Le^l  status  and  citizenship; 

Problems  of  tribal  life; 

Organization  of  Indian  administiation; 

Special  problems; 

Reports  of  committees* 


On  motion  of  Mr*  John  W.  Clark  it  Was  voted  that  the  Chairman,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Vice-Chairman,  appoint  the  standing  committee  for  the  conference; 
and  a  motion  made  by  Gen.  Scott  that  at  least  two  days  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  program  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  McKenzie  it  was  voted:  "That  speeches  shall  be  limited  as 
follows:  The  introducer  of  a  formal  resolution,  or  recommendation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  be  given  ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  his  position; 
one  person  opposed  to  the  motion  shall  be  given  an  equal  time;  all  other  speeches 
shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each;  no  person  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the 
same  question  so  long  as  there  arc  others  desiring  to  speak;  the  Chairman  shall 
appoint  a  resolutions  committee  of  nine  members;  all  resolutions  not  presented  in 
VTriting  shall  be  referred  to  the  resolutions  committee  before  they  are  voted  upon 
by  the  Council;  the  resolutions  committee  may,  if  it  so  desires,  recommend  action, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  any  resolution  submitted  to  it."  ' 

On  motion  of  Dr. Roundy,  seconded  by  Dr.  Spinden,  it  was  voted  that  the  items 
on  the  agenda  be  limited  to  one  hour  for  discussion  unless  the  Council  detemine 
otherwise. 

The  Council  then  took  up  subject  Ho.  1  of  the  agenda.  Health  and  Sanitation, 
Mrs.  Roe  spoke  of  the  adverse  effect  of  peyote  on  the  health  of  the  Indians,  and 
Bishop  Burleson  and  l.:r.  Collier  submitted  resolutions  on  the  use  of  peyote  by  the 
Indians,  which,  on  motion  •£  Bishop  Jfeilone,  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  peyote  the  Council  adjourned 
to  meet  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 
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SECOl©  SESSIOH,  DECBMBEE  12,   1923. 

Purs-oant  to  recess  adjoiirninent  Chainroan  Parker  called  the  Council  to  order 
at  2#10  p»m*  ani  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  100  persons  had  been  invited 
by  Secretary  Work  to  serve  on  the  Council;   that  they  either  accepted  or  declined; 
that  inasmuch  as  their  selection  had  been  entirely  a  natter  of  the  Secretary's 
discretion,   no  member  had  a  right  to  appoint  an  alternate. 

!I3ie  Chainran  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  following  committee  on 
resolutions: 

Dr*   F.  A.  McKenzie, 
Bishop  Burleson^ 
Dr*  Hodge, 
rather  Hughes, 
Miss  ViThite, 
Rev,  Henry  Roe  Cloud, 
Mrs-  W.    C#  Roe^. 
Governor  Prous,  and 
Mrs*  Ivfeiud  Wood  Park* 

Mr*  Welsh,  being  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor^   submitted  the  follow-- 
ing  resolution  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  we  have  learned  with  deep  satisfaction  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  they  have  presented  to 
Congress  legislation  which  will  secure  on  all  executive  order  reservations  all 
oil  and  other  mineral  wealth  to  the  Indian  occupants,  and  we  heartily  endorse 
their  action* 

On  resumption  of  consideration  of  Item  No.  1  of  the  agenda,  Health  and  Sani- 
tation,  the  following  resolutions  v/ere  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

By  Dr*  Spinden,   relating  to  trachona  acd  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians. 

By  lUx.  \7heelock,  dealing  with  health  conditions^ 

By  Mrs*  Seymour,   regarding  adequate  appropriations  to  secure  more  field 

matrons. 
By  Mr.   Sloan,   suggesting  transfer  of  care  of  health  from  the  Indian 

Bxireau  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

0 

The  following  participated  in  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions:  General 
Scott,  Mrs.  Atwood,  Princess  Cantacuzene,  Mrs^.IeDu,  Mrs^  Seymour,  Miss  Dabb, 
and  Messrs*  \7hoelock,  Sloan,  Collier,  Houndy,  Eastrran,  Sniffen,  Vaux,  E»  E.  White, 
and  Sarett. 


Item  Uo.  2  of  the  agenda.  Education,  ras  then  taken  up  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

3y  Miss  Ida  fey  Adams,  public  schools  for  the  Indians. 

By  Mr.  G.  E.  E.  Lindqiiist,  native  leadership. 

By  Mr.  \7heclock,  increase  in  salaries  for  Indian  School  Service  enh- 

ployees  and  higher  standards  as  to  q^ialifications* 
By  Dr.  HcKcnzie,  schools. 
By  Mr.  Collier,  schools* 
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As  the  hour  allotted  for  this  subject  expired  it  was  voted  to  extend  the 
disciicsion  for  30  miimtes. 

The  folloTTing  resolution,  introduced  hy  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  was 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Resolved^  That  this  Council  heartily  commends  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian  Commissioner,  in  the  encouragement 
that  they  have  given  to  the  efforts  of  all  religious  denominations  and  sects  to 
bring  religion  into  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Indian^ 

Dr.  Higley^s  resolution  approving  the  Department's  policy  in  affording  regu- 
lar time  for  relirSious  instruction  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  commending  the  Home 
Missions  Coimcil's  plan  for  religious  workers  at  the  large  schools;  and  Mrs^ 
Rinehart's  resolution  on  school  work  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  following  participated  in  the  general  discussion  on  education:  Mrs*  Beggs, 
Miss  Adams,  Miss  Robertson,  Princess  Cantacuzene,  Mrs*  Atwood,  Mrs.  Ifery  Roberts 
Rinehart,  Miss  McKittrick,  Mrs*  Seymour,  Mrs.  La  Du,  General  Scott.  Bishop  Sh-ahan, 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Messrs.  Spinden,  Swain,  McICenzie,  Sloan,  Jones^ 
Eastman,  Merriman,  Collier,  Moorehead,  Vaux,  and  Sarett,  aid  Father  Hughes. 

On  motion  of  Mr*  Cloud  it  was  voted  tliat  six  additional  members  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Item  No.  3  of  the  agenda.  Land  Policy  and  Sconomic  Welfare^  was  then  taken 
up  for  disaussion,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions: 

By  Mr.  Sniffen,  executive  order  reservations. 

By  lILr^   Collier,  Pueblo  Indian  lands  title  situation* 

By  Miss  McEittrick,  Pueblo  Indian  lands  title,  situation* 

iSae  following  participated  in  the  discussion:  Mrs*  Atwood,  Dr»  Eiglcy, 
Groneial  Scott,  Mr.  liTheolock,  Hon.  TJilliam  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Rabbi  Wise, 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  additional  appointments  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions; 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Jones, 

Dr.  Spinden, 

Bishop  Lawler, 

Miss  McKittrick, 

Mrs.  Atwood,  and 

Mr.  Dennis  on  \^eelock.  > 


•        « 


Ibe  Coxmcil  then  adjotimed  at  5.30  o»clo(sli  to  meet  at  8  p.m. 

THIHD  SESSION,  DECBlffiER  12,  1923. 

Purs"uant  to  recess  adjournment  Chairman  Parker  called  the  Council   to  order 
at  8  p.m#,  anl  the  discussion  of  topic  Land  Policy  and  Sconomdc  Welfare  V7as 
resumed* 
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!rhe  follov7ing  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

!Iiss  Y/liite,  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 
Miss  Adams,  land  claims  of  the  California  Indians* 
Mr*  Collier,  a  siibstitute  resolution;  for  his  previous  motion 
regarding  the  Puehlos. 

Upon  motion  of  Prof.  Moorehead  it  was  voted  to  extend  the  time  for  discussion 
on  this  topic  30  minutes  • 

Mr.  Will  Irwin  and  Dr^  Spinden  spoke  on  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Item  No*  4  of  the  agenda^  Legal  Status  and  Citizenship,  i:as  then  taken  up 
for  discussion. 

Miss  Adams  stated  she  had  a  petition  signed  hy  40,000  voters  urging  citizen- 
ship for  Indians • 

Prof.  Moorehead  spoke  on  the  irjprovod  conditions  of  the  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Hew  York. 

Mr.  Sloan's  resolution  on  citizenship  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions. 

iThe  Council,  during  the  discussion,  extei:ded  the  time  30  minutes. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  debate  were:  Mrs*  Seymour,  Miss  White,  Mrs, 
Atwood,  General  Scott,  Bishop  Lawler,  Babhi  Wise,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Bishop  Burleson,  Bishop  Mai one,  Dr^  Coolidge,  and  Messrs •  Sarett,  Wheel ock.  Cloud, 
Eastman,  Villard,  In?rin,  Vaux,  Moffett,  Sloan,  McKenzie,  and  Merriam* 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  day  session  "begin  at  9  o^clock  a.,m* 

At  10^20  p*m#  the  third  session  of  December  12th  adjourned. 


FOUaiTH  SESSI017,  DECElffiSR  13,  1923. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  Chairman  Parker  called  the  Council  together  at  9.25 
a«m#,  December  13th,  for  its  fourth  session. 

The  Rev*  Henry  P.oe  Cloud  offered  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yarox   it  was  voted  that  the  Council  adjourn  promptly  at  noon 
to  proceed  to  the  Executive  Office. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Scott,  Siiperintendent  P.  C.  Campbell  of  the  Blackfeet 
Agency  in  Montana  was  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  10  minutes •  Mr. 
Campbell  spoke  on  the  condition  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  of  the  progress  they  have  been  making  with  the  five-year  industrial  program. 
Mr.  Sniffen  heartily  endorsed  Mr.  Campbell^s  statement  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
siirvey  of  the  reservation  made  ''oy  him  in  September,  1923. 
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Item  No*  5,  Problems  of  Indian  Life,  tois  then  taken  up  for  diBCUssion. 

Dr*  Moffett  spoke  on  Indian  ceremonial  and  tribal  dances,  and  submitted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  action  of  Cocaaitwioner  Burke  in  endeavoring  to  have  the 
Indians  eliminate  immoral  and  degrading  practices  from  their  dances,  Tzhich  reso- 
lution 77as  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions ♦ 

Mr.  Merriam  and  Bishop  Burleson  then  spoke  on  Indian  dances. 

Br.  Roundy  moved  that  the  Council  approve  the  message  and  course  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  policy  of  the  treatment  of  Indian  dances* 
This  motion  was  seconded^  and  then  Dr*  Moffett  re-read  his  statement  and  resolu- 
tion on  the  dance  question.  Mrs.  Seymour  moved  that  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Roundy 
bo  laid  on  the  table,  which  motion  was  adopted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  committee  on  resolutions  be  permitted  to  make  its 
report  at  2  p.m. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  liVheelock  on  the  question  of  executive  order 
reservations  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 


UD 


Iten  No*  6  of  the  agenda.  Organization  of  Indian  Administration,  v/as  taken 


Mr.  Vaux  read  a  statement  outlining  his  conception  of  the  Government's  policy, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions^  Mr.  Collier  presented  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Indian  Bureau  by  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research^  and  Mr.  Sloan  presented  a  resolution  on  decentralization  of  the 
Bureau.  Both  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Prof.  Mooreheadts  statement  dealing  with  the  Canadian  method  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  and  a  statement  by  General  Scott  s^uggesting  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Service,  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions • 


In  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions  Father  Hughes,  General  Scott,  Mrs« 
Seymour,  Prof.  Moorehead,  and  Mr.  Sniff  en  participated* 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  TiiThite,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
members  to  Secretary  Work  for  calling  them  together  in  this  meeting,  was  adopted, 

Mr.  Sloan  informed  the  Council  that  the  Indians  in  attendance  had  signed  a 
resolution  addressed  to  General  Miles  and  General  Scott,  thanking  them  for  their 
interest  in  the  rights  of  Indians,  and  he  presented  the  resolutions  to  the  persons 
named. 

I!he  Council  adjourned  at  noon  to  meet  at  2  p»m. ,  and,  accorrpanied  by  Secre- 
tary Work,  the  members  proceeded  to  the  Executive  Offices  to  be  presented  to  the 
President. 

FIFTH  SESSION,  DECEI3ER  13,  1923. 

Pursuant  to  recess  adjournment  Chairman  Parker  called  the  Council  together  at 
2  p.m.,  and  the  privilege  of  the  floor  was  extended  to  Rev.  Dirk  Lay,  of  Sacaton, 
Arizora,  who  addressed  the  Council  on  tl:ie  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  which, 


he  said,  had  "oeen  nsuiped  Isy  '"rhite  people,  aad  he  presented  the  need  for  pronipt 
action  on  their  "behalf  such  as  V7as  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  Senate  Bill 
966,  authorizing  the  coustx-uction  of  the  San  Carlos  Reser/oir. 

On  motion  of  General  Scott  it  wa«  voted  that  the  Council  recoi^.end  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Hescrvoir. 

In  connection  with  this  the  Secretary  read  telegrams  from  Governor  Hunt,  of 
Arizona,   the  Women* s  Club  of  Phoenix,  Mr.  J,   Garrett,  Secretary  of  the  Elorence, 
Arizona,   Chamber  of  Cormerce,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Reed,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  all  urging 
the  early  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  project  to  conserve  the  iraater  rights  of 
the  Pima  Indians. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Moffett  it  was  voted  timt  the  Secretary  bo  instructed  to 
notify  the  senders  of  the  telegrams  of  this  action  taken  by  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Mr,   Sloan  it  was  voted  that  an  address  made  by  Miss  Ruth 
Muskrat,  a  Cherokee,   in  presenting  this  day  President  Coolilge  with  a  couy  of 
•"Ehe  Red  Jfen  in  the  United  States,"  be  made  a  part  of  these  proceedings.     Miss 
Maskrat«s  address  follows ;. 


0- 


Mr.  President: 


OJhis  volume  of  the  «Red  Van   in  the  United  States"  is  presented  to  the  "Great 
Y/liite  Father"  in  behalf  of  the  nany  Indian  students  of  America.  It  is  a  book 
which  bears  the  best  we  have  to  offer — the  story  of  our  struggles  and  our  trage- 
dies, of  our  victories  and  our  developments.  The  volume  presents  the  results  of 
an  exhaustive  investigation  made  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  It  gives  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
prehensive  account  of  the  social,  economic  and  religious  conditions  among  ray 
people,  as  they  are  today.  It  is  the  only  study  of  its  kind  that  has  over  been 
undertaken,  and  it  will  perhaps  remain  unique  in  this  respect  since  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  when  the  time  would  ordinarily  be  ripe  for  another  such  study,  what 
is  known  as  the  "Indian  Problem"  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Back  on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Oklahoma  Indian  women  have  worked  with 
loving  and  painstaking  care  to  irake  this  gift  worthy  for  the  "Great  TThite  Father, " 
weaving  into  this  beaded  cover  the  symbolic  story  of  our  race— the  story  of  the 
old  type  of  Indian,  greeting  with  the  hand  of  friendship  the  founders  of  this 
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great  iiationi  ai)d  the  story  of  the  new  IixLian,   emerging  from  his  semi-barharic 


state,    tilling  his  soil,  and  huilding  for  citizenship  under  the  guidance  of  the 
school* 

Mr.  President,   there  have  hoen  so  irany  discussions  of  the  so-called  Indian 
ProlDlem*     May  not  we,  who  are  the  Indian  students  of  America,  who  nust  face  the 
hurden  of  that  prohlem,   say  to  you  what  it  means  to  us?     You  know  that  in  the  old 
days  there  were  migjhty  Indian  leaders—men  of  vision,  of  courage,  and  of  exalted 
ideals*     History  tells  us  first  of  CJhief  Powhatan  who  met  a  strange  people  on  the 
shores  of  his  country  and  welcomed  them  as  brothers;  Ifeissaeoit,  who  offered 
friendship  and  shared  his  kingiom*     ©len  appeared  another  type  of  leader,   the  war 
chief,   fighting  to  defend  his  home  and  his  people*     ©le  members  of  my  race  will 
never  forget  the  nanes  of  King  Philip,  of  Chief  Joseph,  of  Tecumsoh.     To  us  they 
will  always  he  revered  as  great  leaders  who  had  the  courage  to  fight,   "campaign- 
ing  for  their  honor,  a  martyr  to  the  soil  of  their  fathers*"     Cornstalk,   the  great 
orator.  Red  Jacket  of  the  Senecas,  and  Sequoyah  of  the  Cherokees  were  other  noted 
leaders  of  our  race  who  have  meant  much  in  the  development  of  my  people*     It  was 
not  accidental  that  these  ancient  leaders  wore  groat  men.     There  was  some  hidden 
energy,   some  great  driving  inner  ambition,   some  keen  penetration  of  vision  and 
high  idealism  that  \irged  them  on* 

Tiifhat  made  the  older  leaders  great  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indian 
youths  of  today*     The  same  potential  greatness  lies  deep  in  the  souls  of  the  In- 
dian  students  of  today  who  must  hecome  the  leaders  of  this  new  era*     The  old  life 
has  gone.     A  new  trail  must  he  fo\md,  for  the  old  is  not  good  to  travel  farther. 
We  are  glad  to  have  it  so.     But  these  younger  leaders  who  imist  guide  their  people 
along  new  and  untried  paths  have  perlmps  a  harder  task  before  them  than  the  fight 
for  freedom  our  older  leaders  made*     Ours  m\2st  he  the  problem  of  leading  this 
vigorous  and  by  no  means  dying  race  of  people  back  to  their  rightful  heritage  of 
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nobility  and  greatness*  Ours  must  "be  the  task  of  leading  through  theso  difficult 
stages  of  transition  into  econouic  independence,  into  a  more  adeqijato  e:q)ression 
of  their  art,  and  into  an  awakened  spiritual  vigor.  Ours  is  a  vision  as  keen  and 
as  penetrating  as  any  vision  of  old»  We  want  to  understand  aiid  to  accept  the 
civilization  of  the  white  iran*  We  want  to  hocomc  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  our  share  in  the  huilding  of  this  great  nation,  that  we  love*  But 
we  want  also  to  preserve  the  host  that  is  in  our  own  civilization.  We  want  to 
make  our  ovm  unique  contrihution  to  the  civilizations  of  the  world'--to  "bring  our 
own  peculiar  gifts  to  the  altar  of  that  great  spiritual  and  artistic  unity  which 
such  a  nation  as  Aincrica  rmst  have*  OTnis,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Indian  prohlen 
which  we  who  are  Indians  find  ourselves  facings  No  one  can  find  our  solution  for 

us  hut  ours  elves  • 

In  order  to  find  a  solution  we  rmist  have  schools;  we  must  h-ave  encouragemont 
arid  help  from  our  white  hrothers*  Already  there  are  schools,  hut  the  numher  is 
pitifully  inadeq-uate.  And  already  the  heginnings  toward  an  intelligent  and  synt- 
pathctic  understanding  of  our  needs  and  our  longing  have  heen  made  through  such 
efforts  as  this  hook  represents*  For  those  reasons  today,  as  never  hefore,  the 
trail  ahead  for  the  Indian  looks  clear  and  bright  with  promise.  But  it  is  yet' 
many  long  weary  miles  until  the  end. 

It  is  out  of  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture  which 
Znas  been  afforded  us  by  the  interest  of  the  white  n^an,  and  out  of  our  love  for 
this  nation  to  which  we  are  eager  to  contribute  our  best,  that  this  book  is  pre- 
sented to  our  "Great  White  Father"  in  belialf  of  the  Indian  students  of  America. 
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ilution  presented  by  General  Scott  tirging  the  Irdian  Office  to  procure 
the  7,000  Navajos  living  oa  thm  public  dorrain  in  /jrizona,   rftio  arc  "bcjin^^ 


A  res Glut 

reliof   for    the    f^\j'sj\j   x^avcijus    xxvaul^  %j^   x^i^m  puuxxc  uuiiciJLxi   J.1I  iu-x^^iJcJ- 

crowded  by  cattlemen,  r/as  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions* 

In  response  to  an  inq^iiry  of  Dr»  Merrian  who  asked  if  there  was  any  official 
standard  by  v/hich  the  blood  status  of  an  Indian  could  be  established  legally^ 
Mrs.  Seyinour  stated  that  there  was  no  set  rule;  that  there  were  to  be  fourd  on 
the  rolls  Indians  with  an  infinites iiral  amount  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

Miss  ii7illard»s  resolution  favoring  increasing  the  number  of  field  matrons 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions • 

VxBi,   Scymcur  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  having  some  acency  for  placing 
Indian  boys  am  -jiris  in  industries  after  they  had  left  school.  Mr.  Sniffen 
stated  that  there  was  a  group  of  about  75  Indians  living  in  Philadelphia  who  had 
formed  an  "Indian  Athlotic  Asr^ociation"  for  mut\:ial  help,  and  that  they  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  assist  any  Indian  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. 

Dr.  Eastman  spoke  briefly  on  Indian  legends,  and  Dr.  Merriam  stated  that  the 
preservation  of  Indian  customs  and  beliefs  was  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Mr.  Sniffen' s  resolution  reg^^rding  the  "School  City,"  or  "Golden  Rule" 
method,  was  referred  to  the  coinmittee  on  resolutions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  report  of  the  coi-nmitteo  on  resolutions  was  sxxbmitted  by  its  Chairran, 
Dr.  McKenzie.  On  motion  of  Bishop  Burleson  it  was  voted  tho.t   the  several  items 
be  considered  seriatim,  rather  than  a  whole. 

In  accordance  with  this  procedure  the  preamble  as  read  was  adopted;  the 
section  on  Education  was  amended,  then  adopted;  the  section  on  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion was  adopted  as  read;  the  paragraph  relating  to  ei:ecutive  order  reservations 
was  amended  and  adopted;  the  section  relating  to  Pueblo  land  titles  was  ameiided 
and  adopted,  with  direction  to  the  Secretary  to  send  the  two  preambles  (which 
were  not  agreed  to  by  the  committee  on  resolutions)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  his  infori::ation;  the  section  on  Indian  Dances  and  Ceremonies,  com- 
mending the  action  of  the  Coiiiraissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  after  a  slight  amerji- 
ment  was  adopted;  the  section  recomm.ending  tl^at  the  BurertU  of  Municipal  Research 
be  invited  to  rrake  a  study  of  the  business  methods  of  the  Indian  Service,  on 
motion  was  laid  on  the  table;  the  paragraph  recommending  legislation  to  ccable 
Indians  to  take  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  unanimously  adopted;  an 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Swain  it  was  voted  that  the  rccoirmondations  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  as  a  whole  be  approved,  and  tliat  they  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  his  inforrjation. 

The  resolutions  as  adopted  by  this  Council  are  as  follows: 
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•The  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs ^  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  advise  Tzith  hin  concerning  the  interests  of  the  American  Indian,  mot 
in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Docanher,  1925,  and  submit  tho 
following  opinions  arxL  reconmcndations: 

THE  CGUTIMJING  PROBLEM'. 

V/e  shall  not  atteirrpt  to  appraise  the  achieveirents  for  the  Irjiian  in  the 
past  nor  to  measure  the  mistakes  or  inabilities  of  the  present*     We  find  ourselvf^r 
"beset  by  many  of  the  sane  problems  which  have  faced  the  Government  for  nearly 
fifty  years.     Rog^^rdless  of  progress  actually  made  the  great  objectives  of  our 
benevolent  desires  have  not  been  attained.     Ihis  situation  and  this  history  show 
the  extrayaggtnce  of  all  efforts  which  are  not  directed  by  the  best  ability,   sup^ 
ported  by  adequate  fords,   or  maintained  by  sufficient  consistency. 

EAELT  EIIDIITG  OF  GOVEEM^NT  ACTIVITIES. 

We  helieve  that  temporary  increases  in  financial  support  operating  through 
the  ablest  men  obtainable  under  Just  compensation  would  speed  up  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  result  in  large  ultixtiato  savings  to  the  Goveriiment  through  an 
earlier  ending  of  many  if  not  all  of  the  Government  activities  for  Indian  welfare. 

EDUCATION. 


To  this  great  end  of  achievement  of  good  for  the  Indian  and  of  ultimate  ces- 
sation of  the  Goverraient's  paternal  activities  for  him,  we  call  attention  to  the 
paramount  iirrportanco  of  education  among  all  the  functions  of  aid  now  properly 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Government.     We  recognize  tloat  the  quality  and  value 
of  edigcation  is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  and  character  of  the  teachers. 
We  urge  with  all  earnestness  upon  the  Indian  administra^tion,  and  pr.rticularly 
•opon  Congress ^   the  granting  of  appropriations  for  education  sufficient  to  secure 
through  large?.y  increased  salaries,   teachers  of  higliest  ability  and  training  comi- 
potent  to  achieve  the  mighty  task  committed  to  their  care. 

A  SCHOOL  FOE  EVEHY  CEILD- 

« 

The  Government  should  assure  educational  facilities  for  each  and  every  child 
among  the  wards  of  the  Nation*  Among  those  tribes  suffering  from,  insufficient 
schools  the  Navajo  is  particularly  needy. 

.YDMISSIOII  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  of  our  country  should  be  fully  open  to  the  Indian 
as  an  effective  means  of  preparing  him  for  good  citizenship* 

HELP  FOR  TKE  iilBITIOUS. 

Because  of  the  hindrances  affecting  Indian  youth  in  their  elementary  educa- 
tion, they  should  not  be  debarred  from  governmental  aid  when  they  become  of  le^l 
age,  but  if  possessed  of  desire  and  ability  they  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  and 
complete  the  co"»irses  prescribed  in  the  Governnent  schools.  Furthermore  the 
Government  should,  where  necessary,  provide  scholarships  for  able  students  who 
desire  further  education  in  high  schools  and  colleges  with  a  view  to  fitting  them 
for  positions  of  r^tivc  leadership. 
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THE  PULIKSSS  OF  LIFE- 

The  Committee  wishes  tc  -nlace  on  record  its  synipathetic  approval  of  every 
effort  to  oring  the  wards  of  the  Nation  into  the  fullness  of  the  "best  of  the 
life  of  the  jSation,  whether  that  "be  hy  the  incorporation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Indian  in  music^  literature  arii  the  decorative  arts^    through  instruction  hy  the 
most  competent  in  these  lines  in  the  several  trihes,   or  "by  "bringing;  the  youth 
into  the  familial'  pliases  of  Caucasian  civilisation  throush  a  discrimiiiating  use 
of  the  outing  system,   or  through  some  fom  of  community  service  at  the  various 
schools  which  brings  both  adult  and  youth  into  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
wlriat  life  ani  living  mean.     In  this  connection  this   Committee  heartily  commends 
the  attitude  of  the  Government,   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian 
Commissioner  in  the  encouragement  that  they  give  to  the  efforts  of  all  religious 
denominations  aiid  sects  to  bring  religion  into  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
Indians  • 

HEALTH  AKD  SMITATIOII. 

17e  recognize  the  national  responsibility  to  corabat  such  evils  as  tuberculo- 
sis, pyorrhea,  and  trachoma,  and  we  favor  the  use  cf  whatever  moans  will  quickly 
and  effectively  meet  the  situation  represented  by  then.     T/e  urge  earnestly  upon 
Congress  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $100,000  asked  "by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  this  purpose,  and  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  re- 
quest that  the  National  Health  Council  proceed  inrnediately  with  its  projected 
survey  of  Indian  health*     We  further  urge  tliat  every  possible  aid  of  State  boards 
of  health  be  enlisted  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Government  in  this  health 
campaign* 

PEYOTE* 

We  urge  that  the  llational  Research  Council  be  requested  to  undertake  an  irr* 
mediate  and  definitive  study  of  the  effects  of  peyote  and  if  this  investigation 
shall  show  that  this  drug  is  fundamentally  detrimental  to  the  health  and  morals 
of  its  users p   then  Congress  shall  be  asked  to  pass  appropriate  legislation  to 
prohibit  its  use,   sale  and  pcssessionn 

OSAIIED  DOCTORS  Ai©  NURSES* 

As  a  major  part  of  the  program  for  health  arxl  social  welfare  we  urge  upon 
Conc-;ress  adequate  appropriations  for  sec^iring  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  on  the  several   reservations.     \7e  heartily  commend  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  securing  trained  workers  in  field  matron  positions 
and  urge  here  also  more  adeq-uate  appropriations  for  this  work  so  essential  in 
improving  health  conditions  in  the  individual  homes* 


II©  IAN  DAITCES  MS)  CEHEMONIES. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs  cordially  commends  the  substance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  letter  of  Febnnry  24,   1923,  and  of  circular  No.  1655,   of  the 
Coininissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relating  to  certain  Indian  dances  and  customs,  aril 
desires  to  make  even  clearer  the  following  positions  about  which  it  believes  the 
Indian  Office  and  the  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians  are  in  accord: 
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(1)  The  CTiltivation  of  all  la-Jfol  a-iiciont  ceremonies,  rites,  and  custccis 
of  the  Iradian  race  and  the  various  tribal  and  commanity  divisions  of  the  race, 
is  the  privilege  and  liberty  of  the  Indians.  Itois  is  not  to  be  curtailed  or 
infringed  ♦ 

(3)  Tfhen  any  of  these  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  interests 
of  morality,  they  are  manifestly,  by  concurrence  of  Indians  and  whites,  to  be 
discouraged  and  discontinued^ 

(3)  The  encouraging  of  the  characteristic  rative  arts  and  crafts,  and  the 
developaent  to  the  highest  artistic  and  commercial  values  of  Indian  basketry, 
pottery  and  blanket  weaving,  many  of  which  are  ceremonial  and  religious,  arc  to 
be  thoroughly  commended. 

(4)  The  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  question  as  referred  to  in  the 
Commissioner's  letter  and  message  sho-uld  receive  due  consideration.  And  when 
elaboiHte  ceremonies,  prolonged  dances,  "give  away"  c^istoms  and  commercialized 
IMian  shows  ariL  fairs  interfere  seriously  with  Indian  welfare  ani  progress, 
they  should  be  discoiiraged* 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  C0I3ET  OP  CIAIMS* 

This  Committee  finds  that  the  Indians  of  the  country,  unlike  any  other 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Nation,  are  denied  access  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  except  in  special  instances  under  special  enact- 
ments, to  have  their  claims  agp.inst  the  United  States  arising  out  of  violations 
by  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States  of  their  treaties  or  agree- 
ments reduced  to  final  judgment,  and  this  Committee  recommends  the  enactment 
of  suitable  legislation  that  will  enable  every  group  or  tribe  of  Indians  to 
obtain  through  the  Court  of  Claims  a  judicial  and  final  accounting  with  their 
guardian^  the  United  States* 

EXECUTIVE  OBDEE  BESEH7ATI0KS . 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suspend  all  departmental 
proceedings  touching  the  sale  or  lease  of  oil,  gas,  or  minerals  on  or  from 
executive  order  Indian  reservations  pending  action  by  the  Congress  to  vest  the 
title  of  said  reservations  in  the  Indians  occupying  them. 


> 


PUEBLO  LANDS. 

Because  of  the  importance 
and  because  certain  test  cases 
the  decisions  of  which  will  be 
lation,  the  Committee  strongly 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
dering  of  decisions  upon  these 
final  appeal. 


of  the  issue  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  concerned, 
are  now  pending  affecting  Pueblo  land  titles, 
of  material  assistance  to  the  framers  of  legis- 
urges  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  hasten  the  ren* 
cases  in  the  lower  courts  and  in  the  courts  of 


HTBiere  titles  to  original  holdings  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  arc  annulled  for 
any  reason  directly  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  Government,  or  through 
the  voluntary  relinquishment  by  the  Iridians  with  the  consent  of"  the  Government 
of  lands  to  which  they  now  hold  title,  we  urge  on  Congress,  as  a  irattor  of 
simple  justice  that  the  Pueblos  should  receive  adequate  compensation. 
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Further,  that  in  the  event  it  uecomes  necessary  to  evict  from  Puchlo  lands 
settlers  who  have  occupied  such  lands  in  good  faith  through  Govcrmient  fairore 
to  act^  ia  such  event  ^q  urge  again  &i  a  matter  of  justice  tliat  the  Itoitod 
States  aoverr^uent  should  compensate  such  settlers. 

APPBECIATIOII- 

We,  the  medbers  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs,  highly  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  of  this  conference,  rrade  possilDle  hy  the  invitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  desire  to  assure  him  we  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  fact  tiiat  he,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  their  associates 
are  rendering  great  service  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  within  the  limitations  of  their  authority ^  and  have  at  heart  their 
largest  welfare. 


Follov/ing  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  General 
Scott  read  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  inxproving  the  efficienoy  of  the  Indian  Ser- 
vicot  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

©le  committee  on  3:eso3.utions,  througli  Dr.  McKenzie,  recomended  that  the 
resolution  on  "Health"  he  laid  on  the  tahle;  and  on  motion  of  !vlr.  Taux  it  was 
so  voted* 

©le  same  committee  recommerxLed  that  the  resolution  relating  to  the  State 
hoards  of  health  he  laid  on  the  tahle,  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Dr*  IlcKenzie  stated  that  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  adversely 
the  following  resolutions: 

(a)  Declaration  of  complete  citizenship  for  Indians; 
(o)  Lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  invoke  the  law,  State  and 

.  Federal; 

(c)  Increc^sing  the  period  of  restrictions  on  Indian  lands  for  25  years;  and 

(d)  To  enable  the  California  Indians  to  have  their  case  heard  hy  the 

United  States  Court  of  Claims  (hecause  the  general  recommenda- 
tion with  regard  to  Indian  claims  would  cover  this  case). 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  four'  resolutions  just  referred  to  he  laid 
on  the  tahle. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Lloorehead  it  was  voted  that  the  Council  extend  its  thanks 
to  the  coEJBittee  on  resolutions  for  the  able  manner  in  which  it  ha.d  performed 
its  duties^ 

Bishop  Lawler  moved  th?.t  the  resolution  concerning  citizenship  which  had 
heen  laid  on  the  tahle  he  taken  from  the  tahle  for  consideration.  Ihe  motion 
was  lost. 

I.!r.  Sloan  mo^^ed  that  "this  Council  recommenl  Congressional  action  looking 
to  the  termination  of  Government  trusteeship  and  guardianship  over  the  Indians 
within  20  ycars^"  The  motion  was  lost. 
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Dr»  Merrian  offered  the  following  resolution: 

TJheyeas,  TJhe  term  Digger  has  he«!i  applied  loosely  to  more  than  100  tri.hos 
of  Incliaiis  in  the  States  of  Yfyoming^  Oregon,  Nevada  ai^  California  hy  the  \7hite 
inhahitants  of  those  States,  arji 

TThereas.  The  tenn  Digger  lias  been  and  still  is  used  hy  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  sometirnes  "by  Cor^ress,  to  designate  one  or  more  tribes  of  Califor- 
nia Indians,  and, 

Whereas ,  Sa.id  term  carries  an  iirrplication  of  inferiority  and  is  obnoxious 
to  the  Indians;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Cornmittee  unanimously  and  urgently  recommend  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  use  of  the  erroneous  and  obnoxious  term  Digger  as  applied  to 
any  tribe  of  Araerican  Indians • 

On  motion  properly  seconded  Dr^  Merriam^s  resolution  TJas   adopted* 

It  was  voted  that  a  vote  of  appreciation  be  extended  to  the  stenographer, 
ViT.   Rexford  L»  Holmes  for  his  services  in  making  a  full  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  that  it  be  recommended  that  the  members  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  such  a  record  by  subscribing  for  a  typewritten  copy. 

It  was  voted  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Council  was 
ready  to  hear  from  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  Mr#  Vaux  was  appointed  as  a  notifica- 
tion committee  of  one.  He  soon  returned  to  the  auditoriimi  with  Secretary  Work 
who  spoke  as  follows: 


Mr*  Chairnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  asked  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
come  down  and  say  a  "TOrd  to  you— to  express,  if  I  could,  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  you  have  done  here. 

I  do  not  know  in  detail  what  the  work  has  been;  but  I  do  know  that  you  have 
spent  two  hard  days  and  one  long  evening  trying  to  arrive  at  an  answer  for  the  • 
many  questions  tliat  would  present  themselves  to  you  on  the  Indian  question, 

I  felt  a  little  bit  complimented  myself  over  the  thought  of  calling  this 
committee,   I  advised  with  some  of  our  people,  and  rith  some  people  not  with  the 
Department,  about  the  rrisdom  of  calling  in  such  a  committee  as  this*   It  was  said 
by  some  of  our  people:  «T?cll,  judging  from  the  different  opinions  V7c  see  in  ttie 
public  press — the  different  vie^rs  there  are  upon  the  Indian  question — they  will 
get  together  and  they  r/ill  fifht  a  day  or  two,  and  nothing  elso  will  come  of  it." 
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l<hat  did  not  frighten  mc  at  all;    I  said,   "Ho  doubt  thoro  will  "bo  disaf:recments 
from  the  first  hour.     I  can  not  iitagine  IOC  thouchtful  earnest  people  ^ettiri^: 
together  to  consult  on  any  natter  without  disagreement;  "but  tlic  final  restUt  of 
such  a  conference,    I  ara  sure,  will  "be  "beneficial." 

I  Icnov;  the  results  of  your  deliterationsi  will  "be  helpful  to  ne;  and  I  have 
a  feeling,   too,   that  the  del  iterations  that  you  lia-ve  inci-uL^jed  in  are  goinc  to 
Tae  helpfxil  to  yourselves,     (Applause.) 

I  have  noticed  that  if  people— any  number  of  then^  large  or  siiTall— can  1)© 
gotten  together  to  discuss  a  question,  the  difference  is  not  very  great  anong 
them  after  all  as  to  essentials;   the  details  are  those  things  that  people  disa- 
gree on,  and  the  details  are  not  essential.     If  the  fundarnental  principles  can  "be 
dehated  and  discussed  we  nay  always  trust  the  American  people  for  the  results. 

Gihe  fact  of  your  willingness  to  come  here,  Isear  your  ovtu  expenses,  and  go 
througli  with  this  two  days  and  one  night  ordeal,  I  r.i(iht  call  it,  of  diligent 
industry,   is  in  itself,   in  ray  ^udgraent,   if  I  nay  say  it,  an  evidence  that  the 
suhject  is  a  worthy  one  and  entitled  to  the  best  consideration  of  the  strong  minds 

of  the  country. 

I  can  now  only  tharf^  you  for  the  spirit  in  which  you  came,  and  I  know  that 
after  I  have  had  an  opportu:iity  to  read  the  results  of  your  deliherations  I  ''^ill 
approve  of  their  visdom.     I  thank  you  for  the  invalviahle  sG3nricc  you  have  ren- 
dered ne  in  adninistcring  this  prohlen.     (Applause.) 

I.lrs#  Roo  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  he  given  to  the  Ctiaiman  and  Secretaries 
of  the  Council,  and  her  raotion  ^ms  adopted  hy  a  rising  voto^ 

On  motion  of  Miss  McKittrick     the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Affairs  adjourned  at  5  p.m*   sine  die# 

lU  £•   S2JIFES17, 


Secretary. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs  was  organized  by  me  in 
the  spring  of  1923  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tion on  the  Government's  Indian  policy.  During  the  summer  of  1923 
the  members,  numbering  about  100,  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  various  questions  of  moment  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting 
which  was  later  called  for  December  12,  1923.  On  that  date,  66 
njembers  of  the  council  voluntarily  journeyed  to  Washington  at  their 
own  expense  and  spent  two  days  in  deliberation  and  discussion. 

Interest  in  the  purpose  of  this  gathering  was  widespread,  and  the 
actual  accomplishments  are  found  in  the  constructive  resolutions 
presented  to  me  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

The  work  of  the  council  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  handle  the  Indian  question  successfully.  Cer- 
tainly, if  real  progress  is  to  be  made,  it  must  come  through  an 
aroused  public  interest. 

:  The  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
Indian  is  no  longer  hostile  but  sympathetic  and  friendly.  It  is 
characteristically  somnolent,  however,  and  until  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  aroused  to  a  purposeful  instead  of  an  emotional  interest^ 
we  can  not  hope  to  protect  the  Indian  from  himself  nor  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  minority  who  have  no  respect  for  his  welfare 

and  property. 

In  unifying  the  thought  of  representative  citizens,  in  arousing  an 
informed  public  interest  and  discusson,  and  in  presenting  construc- 
tive measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  the  advisory  council  met 

a  great  present  need. 

Six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
and  during  this  period  various  changes  in  law  and  regulation  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  resolutions.  The  reso- 
lutions are  quoted  in  the  following  pages  and  are  accompanied  by 
appropriate  comment  showing  the  attitude  of  the  department  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  results  thus  far  ac- 
complished. 

Hubert  Work, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AND  COMMENTS 

THE  CONTINUING  PROBLEM 

■  We  shall  not  attempt  to  appraise  the  achievements  for  the  InJ^^n  in  the 
past  nor  to  measure  the  mistakes  or  inabilities  of  the  present  We  find  our^ 
s:ives  beset  by  many  of  the  same  problems  wMchMve  faced  the  Gover^m^^^^ 
for  nearly  50  years.  Regardless  of  progress  actually  made  the  great  objectives 
of  our  blvolent  desires  have  not  been  attained.  This  situation  «nd  ^s  Ms- 
torv  show  the  extravagance  of  all  efforts  which  are  not  directed  by  the  best 
ibiUty   s'p^rted  by  adequate  funds,  or  maintained  by  sufficient  consi^ency. 

The  department  concurs  in  this  opinion.  ,14.-  a 

Progress,  under  any  circumstances,  however,  is  only  relative,  ana 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian  should  be  measured  by  his  condition  50 
years  ago  with  that  of  to-day.    While  offering  his  advancement 
in  education,  mortality,  and  self-supporting  activities  as  a  definite 
accomplishment  under  difficulties,  nevertheless  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Indian's  progress  has  not  paralleled  the  evolutionary  processes 
about  him.    Many  of  the  forces  responsible  for  1>- backwardness  m 
development  are  innate,  while  others  are  the  result  of  our  compli- 
cated administrative  policies.  -x  ,    „„j  „^u; 
Future  progress  depends  not  so  much  upon  precipitate  and  arbi- 
trary change,  however,  as  it  does  upon  a  gradual  process  of  educa- 
tion-both  for  the  Indians,  whose  tendencies  and  environment  are 
affected,  and  the  whole  body  of  our  white  citizens,  who  are  responsi^ 
ble  in  the  final  analysis  for  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
American  Indian.  .€■■ 
EARLY  ENDING  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

We  believe  that  temporary  increases  in  financial  support  «P«f  ""^^  ^^-^^^^J 
thrabtes  men  obtainable  under  just  compensation  would  speed  up  the  work 
S  the  Indian  Bureau  and  result  in  large  ultimate  savings  to  the  Government 
Srfugh  an  earlier  ending  of  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  Government  activities  for 
Indian  welfare.  ,        ^       .  i.       4. 

Salaries  in  the  Indian  Service  are  notably  too  low  to  attract  men 
and  women  of  high  qualifications  unless  they  engage  in  the  work 
from  purely  altruistic  motives.    The  administration  has  urged  re- 
peatedly that  the  funds  for  salaries  be  increased.  Jhe  i^^l^^^^^^ 
tion  of  Government  employees  and  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
their  salaries  contemplated  in  connection  therewith,  it  is  expected, 
will  result  ultimately  in  an  increase  of  compensation  for  many  posi- 
tions in  the  Indian  field  service.  .«,>,.  ficr.»l 
..While  H.  R.  9561,  asking  additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30, 1925,  to  enable  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments  and  independent  establishments  to  adjust  the  i-ates  of  com- 
penttion  of  ci^dlian  employees  in  the  field,  failed  of  enac  ment.  the 
President  has  directed  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  regular  appro- 
CD  '• 
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priations  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  be  allotted  to  the  first  two  quarters 
to  adjust  the  compensation  of  field  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  bill,  except  in  such  positions  as  are  statutory. 
Under  these  directions  practically  all  employees  in  our  field  service 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  adjusted  compensation  beginning  with 

July  1, 1924.  „       ,,.,,.     ^u 

In  an  article  entitled  «  Our  American  Indians,"  published  m  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  31,  1924,  Secretary  Work  wrote  as 

follows: 

Ceutrulized  autlM)rlty  with  decentralized  respousibillty,  the  fundamental 
of  all  effective  administration,  is  peculiarly  urgent  in  the  Indmn  Service 
partly  hecause  of  the  great  distances  between  the  bureau  In  Washu.g  on  and 
its  wards,  but  chiefly  because  States  should  be  impressed  with  Knowledge  that 
the  Indian  problem  Is  theirs  to  solve,  and  the  Government's  participation 
should  be  cooperative  rather  than  initiative  in  character. 

I  realize  that  some  who  read  this-particularly  those  who  have  lived  among 
the  Indians  and  perchance  suffered  from  them— will  regard  much  of  It  as 
the  heresies  of  the  uninformed.  Nevertheless,  a  people  subdued  by  force  can 
not  be  restored  by  paternalism,  through  remittances ;  nor  can  the  bruised  ree^, 

stand  alone.  ^     ^,     \,       <»  •„ 

The  Indian  Bureau  appears  to  have  done  all  it  can,  in  the  direction  it  is 
going,  without  enlisting  more  people  locally,  in  States,  to  go  with  It.  De- 
centralization applied  to  the  Indian  Bureau  would  be  conscientiously  resisted 
beliind  tlie  refuge  of  "  It  can  not  be  done  that  way,"  or  "  We  have  always 
done  it  this  wav."  Precedent  may  be  good  or  bad.  may  lend  Itself  to  evolu- 
tion or  to  involution,  but  new  precedents  must  be  established  for  new  visions. 
The  Indian  Bureau  pays  into  States  $42,000,000  annually— one-third  through 
channels  of  administration  and  two-thirds  to  Indians  directly.  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  cooperate  to  expend  these  vast  sums  in  perma- 
nencies, for  community  betterments,  to  be  contribute,!  to,  owned,  and  fostered 

by  Indians  themselves.  .      ^    ,.  mv.^ 

H  States  should  take  over  the  administration  of  affairs  of  the  Indian.  They 
should  lend  themselves  to  his  absorption  into  community  life,  through  their 
regularly  constituted  boards  of  education,  health,  agriculture,  and  stock  raising. 
With  the  schoolhouse  as  a  community  center,  economic  conferences  could  be 
rapldlv  developed.  Health  and  industry  could  be  taught  from  the  motion-picture 
screen  through  the  eye.  The  methods  and  results  of  the  Intimate  things  of  life 
that  lie  should  know,  or  be  interested  in,  could  be  visualized  and  the  world 
opened  up  to  the  Indian  wltliout  written  language.  Community-center  activi- 
ties should  Include  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  ^    K,, 

The  present  conservation  policy  for  the  Indian  has  accomplished  much,  but 
has  not  advanced  him  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  social,  educational  and 
hygienic  processes  in  the  States  of  the  Indians'  habitat.  Children  become  adults 
and  grow  old  while  altruists  urge.  Congress  debates,  and  the  bureau  administers 
its  laws  while  the  Indian  wastes  his  patrimony  through  inexperience  and  his 
life  In  idleness.  State  governments  complain  that  the  Indian  pays  no  taxes,  an- 
ticipating with  forebodings  the  time  when  he  may  be  a  public  charge. 

The  time  to  prepare  against  this  melancholy  fate  is  now,  before  the  resources 
from  the  Indian's  land  have  been  exhausted,  before  Individual  ownership  so 
essential  to  self-respect  Is  beyond  his  reach,  and  before  a  paternalistic  policy 
compelling  continuance  of  primeval  communism  has  overcome  his  possible 
initiative.  '    ' 
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To  this  great  ead  ocf  achievement  of  good  for  the  Indian  and  of  ultimate 
'^ssation"  of  the  Government's  paterpal  activities  for  him,  we  call  attention 
to 'the  paramount'  Importance  of  Vacation  arbong  all  the  functions  of  aid 
now  prcrperly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Government.  We  recognize  that 
the  quality  and  value  of  education  is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  and 
k;bwacteir  of  the  teachers.  We  urge  with  aU  earnestness  upon  the  Indian 
administraUon,  and  particularly  upon  Congress,  the  granUng  of  appropriations 
for  etlucatlori  sufficient  to  secure  through  largely  increased  salaries  teachers 
'6f  highest  ability  and  training  competent  to  achieve  the  mighty  task  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  'ifif  To  ju 

Education  has  been  stressed  by  the  present  administration  as 
pointing  the  way  tci'A'ri'krly  Solution  6f  the  Indian  problem.  "  Every 
,pUgib^eI^dia^chil(},  in  school  every  school  day  "  is  the  aim  and  motto 

of  present  officials.  i  r^n^  ^.i. 

In  preparing  estimates  for  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  the 
!d^partment  asked  for  increased  appropriations ,  far  general  educa- 
dopal  purposes,  and  despite  the  prevailing  policy  of  decreased  ex- 
penditures in  all  branches  of  Government  the  departmental  appro- 
pri^ition  act  approved  by  President  Coolidge  on  June  5,  1924,  in- 
,Qluded  an  item  of  $2,000,000  for  i^^edi^ca^ion  of  Indians-an  in- 
i^rease  of  $200,500  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  $5,571,- 
.364.60  was  appropriated  by  Congress  |9r,pphool  purposes  for  1925 
a£  compared  to  $5,244,175  for  1924fi  i,..r,f,  !„j,   t,.,,,  ,     i,  l( 

The  educational  prograiu,pf  the  I^i^j^n  Bureau  recogmzes  the  need 
lor  greater  teaching  efficiency.  It  now ,  requires  reading  com-ses  m 
teaching  and  the  attendance  of  t^h^rs  in  summer  training  schools. 
^,  The  department  holds  that  the  present  maximum  allowance  per 
pupil  for  boarding-school  maintenance  should  be  increased,  chiefly 
to  secure  better  teaching  service.    This  is  a  matter,  however,  requir- 

ing  legislation.  .,  ;  ..  r-.n 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 


The  Government  should  assure  '^uS^tional  fa'diltles' for  each  and  every 
cbUd  among  the  wards  of  the  Nation.  Among  those  tribes  suffering  from 
insufficient  schools  the  Navajo  is  particularly ,  peedy.     , . .  _ 

There  are  approximately  81,000  Indian  children  eligible  for  en- 
rollment in  school,  of  which  number  about  ^,000  are  m  Gove™n^ent 
schools,  and  37,000  in  public  and  mission  schools.  About  18,000  eli^ 
cible  Indian  children  of  school  age  are  without  school  facilities.  Ut 
this  number,  6,500  are  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  It  has  only  been 
within  recent  years  that  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  educate 
Navajo  children,  and  consequently  the  shortage  of  school  facilities 
-a'mong  them  is  the  greatest.  .  The  capacity  of  existing  boarding 
Schools  will  be  enlarged  to  accbiiiiriodate  about  1,000  additional  ch.l- 
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dren  in  1925.  Fort  Wingat©  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice for  school  purposes,  and  after  remodeling  will  accommodate  about 
700  Navajo  children.  The  opening  of  a  school  there  is  dependent  on 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
institution.  By  increasing  the  children  in  thesft.y^ages  through 
the  sixth  grade,  the  nonreservation  schools  where  many  of  them  have 
attended  will  be  used  for  Navajo  pupils.  It  is  hoped  to  have  school 
facilities  for  every  Navajo  child  within  the  next  four  years. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  eligible  Indian  children  are  m 
school  to-day,  as  against  65  per  cent  of  the  white  children  m  the 

United  States.  ,i^jj  ,,    .>,!,  .  ,     ,i;)'kI   «!!ii   noluyji 

ADMISSION  TQjfyRWQ  SCHOOLS „;„.„'11> •  I  -i 

The  public 'Siihtiol  system  'hl'btit  cottntry  should  be  fully  open  to  the  Indian 
as  an  effective  means  of  preparing  him  for  good  citizenship. 

The  developihehi  o^  the  'question  of  admission  of  Indian  children 
to  the  State  public  schools  has  occurred  during  the  past  10  or  12 
vears     The  first  appropriation  for  payment  of  tuition  was  $10,000, 
whereas  there  was  allowed  for  the  fiscal  year   1924  the  sum  of 
$250,000,  all  of  which  will  be  expended.    For  1925,  $350,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $100,000,  has  been  authorized.    The  fact  is  that  opposition 
on  the  part  of  State  school  districts  has  gradually  diminished,  and 
in  most  States  the  children  are'  willingly  received,  although  the 
school  districts  expect  and  need  financial  assistance  in  order  to  main- 
tain schools  sufficient  for  Indians  a's  Wl  as  whites.    During  the 
fiscal  year  1923  over  30,000  Indian  children  were  m  public  schools, 
and  considerably  more  will  doubtless  be  in  attendance  during  the 
current  year,  but  no  figures  have  yet  been  received  or  compiled. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  niimber  of  Indians  in  public  schools  was 
negligible. 

HELP  FOR  THE  AMBITIOUS 

Because  of  the  hindrances  affecting  Indian  youth  in  their  elementary  edu- 
oaSrS^y  should  not  be  debarred  from  governmental  aid  when  they  become 
of  parage  but  if  possessed  of  desire  and  ability  they  should  be  allowed 
to  pursue  and  complete  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  Government  schools. 
Furthermore  the  Jvernme„t  should  where  necessary  provide  scholarships  for 
ll^ZZl  i  desire  further  education  in  high  schools  and  colleges  with  a 
view  to  fitting  them  for  positions  of  native  leadership. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  provided  educational  oppor- 
tunity extending  beyond  10  grades,  except  at  one  school,  where  12 
grades  are  given  (Haskell  Institute).  These  grades  include  cerain 
hieh-school  work  which  is  essential  to  vocational  courses.  Tuition 
has  not  been  refused  in  occasional  cases  for  especially  deservmg 
Indians  desiring  to  attend  a  State  high  school. 


Those  who  have  attained  their  majority  have  not  been  debarred 
from  completion  of  the  full  course  offered  in  any  Indian  school 
where  hindrances  or  conditions  have  interfered  with  a  pupil  s  gam- 
ing a  start  in  school  at  proper  school  age.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  until  facilities  can  be  adequately  provided  for  giving  all  Indian 
children  a  good  common-school  education  appropriations  should  not 
be  urged  for  higher  or  collegiate  training. 

In  his  article  on  "  Our  American  Indians,"  heretofore  mentioned, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  the  following  statement: 

The  question  of  higher  education  for  the  Indian  Is  distinct  ^«™  *«  f  ^ 
mentaiT  school  problem.  With  the  increase  in  attendance  and  graduation 
S^  t?e  STe  ^hoolB  there  is  a  growing  ambition  for  more  advanced  learn- 
S  mgher  education,  however,  can  be  promoted  only  when  the  Indian  has 
advanced  far  enough  to  better  himself  by  his  oiyn  effort. 

THE  FULLNESS  OF  LIFE 

The  committee  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  sympathetic  approval  of  every, 

effort  to  bring  the  wards  of  the  Nation  into  the  '""--/^f^^s  of  Z 
life  of  the  Nation,  whether  that  be  by  the  incorporation  of  the  genius  of  the 
ndlan  t  m^  Ic,  literature,  and  the  decorative  arts,  through  Instruc  ion  by 
tSe  most  competent  In  these  lines  In  the  several  tribes    or  ^y^^J^^^^^^^^ 
vTuth  into  the  familiar  phases  of  Caucasian  civilization  through  a  dlscrlmlnat- 
Lg^si Tf  the  outing  system,  or  through  some  form  of  community  service  at 
Se  rnousihools  which  brings  both  adult  and  youth  into  a  sympathetic 
^derstlndln?  of  what  life  and  living  mean.     In  this  conn^tlon  this  com- 
Turheartlfy  commends  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  «^«  X'tthev  g^e 
Interior,  and  the  Indian  Commissioner  In  the  encouragemen    that  they  give 
to  S  efforts  of  all  religious  denominations  and  sects  to  bring  religion  mto 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  Indians. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Indian  Service  contemplates  and 
provides  activities  as  above  outlined.  It  encourages  native  arts  and 
crafts,  blanket  weaving,  basketry,  pottery,  and  many  other  forms 
for  both  cultural  and  commercial  benefit,  emphasizing  the  old  sym- 
bolism of  the  Indian  in  design  and  execution,  and  native  teachers 
are  often  employed.  Traders,  missionaries,  and  welfare  workei-s  are 
solicited  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  better  work  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Stores  are  opened  and  private  residences  are  used  and 
bazaars  held  for  the  sale  of  native  products.  The  returns  from  sales 
run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  ,         ,    • 

The  school  work  in  home  economics  and  drawing  employs  designs 
of  symbolic  Indian  traditions,  and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
press their  ideals  through  native  conceptions  in  making  wearing 
&parel  and  other  useful  or  artistic  creations.  Suitable  literature 
is  provided  in  school  libraries  so  that  Indian  scenes  and  stories 
are  available  for  illustration,  and  Indians  are  encouraged  to  sing 
prayers  for  rain,  sunshine,  and  other  blessings  are  commended. 
Pageantry  depicting  historic,  pastoral,  and  other  happy  experiences 
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in  Indian  life  is  held  on  occasions,  thus  stamping  approval  of  all 
that  is  high,  tuneful,  colorful,  and  artistic  in  Indian  life.  In  each 
locality  it  is  the  endeavor  to  stress  the  native  ideals.  « 

Many  of  the  boarding  schools  maintain  outing  service  for  vaca- 
tion periods  under  the  supervision  of  careful  matrons,  and  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  elevating  home'  life 
of  excellent  families,  earning  good  wages,  and  cultivating  habits 
of  thrift  and  social  accomplishinents.    The  course  of  study  empha- 
sizes community  meetings  in  colmection  with  every  Indian  school  aa 
centers  of  influence  in  whiph,  the  ex-student  is,  encouraged  to  take 
active  pai-t,»nd  out  of  such,  meetings  it  ia  i  aimed  to  develop  organiaa-, 
tions  for  promoting^and  fostering  local  native  industries ;  for  demon- 
strating improved  methods  of  domestic  life,  especially  of  canning'^ 
surplus  fruits  and  vegetabl'^s;  and  otTier  siiniTar '^ert6ral  ahd  benefi- 
cent organizations.    These,  meetings  are  .of t«n  the  occasion  for  talks 
on  current  events,  health,  temperance,  and  farm  topics,  and  are  the 
opportunity  for  the  field  matron,  the  day-scho6l  housekeeper,  the 
physicitfii';  and  other  field  ^orke?^  tQ  dp  their  ;^^^^  effective  better- 

ment  work.  /!ii;-i'">"f>  ■<iii  ciiiti-.-iMKi^ 

The  Christian  missionary  was  the  pioneer  of  civiUzation  among 
the  Indians.  His  work  has  always  been  welcomed.  More  than  600 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  are  now  actively  cooperating  with- 
Government  activitifes;  and  o'<^r'lOO,000  Indians  have  affiliated  with 

the  various  churches.         ,,  „,  ,  '-:n  " 

A  most  important  advance,  ol  the  Indians  toward  ultimate  inde- 
pendence is  found  in  the  enactment  of  the  Indian  citizenship  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Coolidge  on  June  5,  1924.  The  num-' 
ber  of  Indians  given  citizenship  by  the  new  legislation  is  approxi- 
mately 125,000.  About  216,000  Indians  have  heretofore  been  made 
citizens  by  various  acts  of  Congress.  The  new  law  makes  every 
Indian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  a 
citizen.  The  Indians'  right  to  tribal  or  other  property  will  not  be 
impaired,  nor  will  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  their  lands,  now 
under  Government  guardianship,  be  effected  by  the  act. 


if'-.'r(     «f"}r 


HEALTH  A^Jf  SANITATION 


\VfiJ 


We  recognize  the  national  responsibility  to  combat  such  evils  as  tuberculosis, 
pyorrhea,  and  trachoma,  and  we  favor  the  use  of  whatever  means  will 
quickly  and  effectively  meet  the  situation  represented  by  them.  We  urge 
earnestly  upon  Congress  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $100,000  asked  by  the 
Bureau  of  i;ndian  Affairs  for  this  purpose  and  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  request  that  the  National  Health  Council  proceed  immediately 
with  its  projected  survey  of  Indian  health.  We  further  urge  that  every  pos- 
sible  aid  of  State  boards  of  health  be  enlisted  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Government  in  this  health  campaign.  ! 


r 
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An  appropriation  amounting  tb  $370,000  was  made  for  the  regular' 
liealth  Avork  among  the  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  1924.  For 
1925  the  appropriation  is  $500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $130,000.  An^ 
additional  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  appropriated  for  a  Chippewa 
•sanitarium.  A  further  increase  for  health  work  will  be  requeste(^ 
in  the  estimates  now  being  compiled  for  the  fiscal  year  1926. 

In  April,  1924,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  visited  the  Navajo  country  for  the  purpose  of 
:studying  the  health  conditions  there.    A  conference  of  officials  from 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  State  officials  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  superintendents  and  physicians  in 
the  Indian  Service  ip  that  jurisdiction  was  called  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
•on  April  21.    As  a  result  of  this  meeting  there  will  be  organized  July 
1,  1924,  under  the  medical  direction  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Perlrins,  special- 
physician  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  a 
'campaign  against  trachoma  among  the  Indians  of  those  States,  to 
be  known  fes  the  "southwestern  trachoma  campaign."     A  definite 
plan  has  been  evolved  and  the  work  will  proceed  in  an  orderly  man- 
nel-.    A  large  part  of  the  increased  appropriation  for  health  will  be 
utilized  for  the  treatment  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians  through- 
.ont  the  United  Stated.         •>"^'  ..ch'M  ^ 

Two  new  hospitals  will  be  opened  by  the  Indian  Service  in  July, 
1924,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  Indians.  One  of  them  will  be  a 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Onigum,  Minn.,  where  the  former  Leech 
Lake  Indian  boarding  school  is  beinf  Wcbnditioned  for  the  purpose. 
The  sanitarium  will  contain  about  75  beds.  With  the  opening  of 
this  sanitarium  there, will  he  five  Indian  Service  hospitals  in  Minne- 
sota, the  others  being  Bed  Lake  Hospital  at  Red  Lake,  Fond  du  Lac 
Hospital  at  Cloquet,  White  Earth  Hospital  at  White  Earth,  and  the 
Pipestone  Indian  School  Hospital  at  Pipestone. 

The  general  hospital  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  wiU  be  located  in  the 
iormer  Indian  boarding  school  2^  miles  south  of  the  city.  The 
Indians  of  the  Shawnee  jurisdiction  have  long  been  in  need  of  hos-" 
pital  f,acilities  and  have  never  had  an  adequate  medical  service. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospital  at  the  beginning  will  be  75  beds,  but 
later  it  will  be  increased  to  100  beds.  )  a- ..  ; 

On  April  14  the  Indian  Service  promulgated  to  the  physicians  in 
the  field  service  circulars  on  the  treatment  of  trachoma  and  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  follicular  conjunctivitis,  being  the  meth- 
ods advocated  by  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  of  Philadelphia.  This  action 
is  in  line  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  the  most  progressive  methods  of  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  several  governors  of  States  having  Indian  populations  were 
invited  on  November  17,  1923,  to  extend  their  cooperation  toward 
•closer  relations  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  States  and 


this  department  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the  Indians,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  State  boards  of  health  assume  further  respon- 
sibility in  the  promotion  of  Indian  health.  Other  activities  were 
also  mentioned,  in  which  larger  cooperation  by  these  States  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  period  of  the  National  Government's  control  of 
the  Indians. 

Studies  pertaining  to  the  field  nursing  service  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, conducted  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  been  completed,, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  permanent  plan  for  such  a  service  will  be 
developed.  /fn' 

PEYOTE 

We  urge  that  the  National  Research  Council  be  requested  to  undertake  an 
immediate  and  definite  study  of  the  effects  of  peyote,  and  If  this  investigation 
shall  show  that  this  drug  Is  fundamentally  detrimental  to  the  health  and  morals  i 
of  its  users,  then  Congress  shall  be  asked  to  pass  appropriate  legislation  to- 
prohibit  its  use,  sale,  and  possession. 

* 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  resolution  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
communicated  with  the  National  Research  Council  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  concerning  a  study  by  that  organization  of  the  effect  of  peyote 
on  the  Indian  people.  To  the  regret  of  those  concerned,  it  developed 
that  neither  the  department  nor  the  council  had  funds  available  for- 
the  work  and  nothing  resulted  from  the  negotiations.  The  depart- 
ment, of  course,  will  continue  to  give  attention  to  the  peyote  problem, 
and  in  addition  a  physician  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  a  branch  of 
the  Interior  Department,  has  been  doing  private  research  work  on 
the  composition  and  effect  of  peyote  on  the  human  system. 

TRAINED  DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 

As  a  major  part  of  the  program  for  health  and  social  welfare  we  urge  upon 
Congress  adequate  appropriations  for  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
physicians  and  nurses  on  the  several  reservations.  We  heartily  commend  the- 
experiment  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  securing  trained  workers  in  field  matron 
positions  and  urge  here  also  more  adequate  appropriations  for  this  work  so 
essential  in  Improving  health  conditions  in  the  individual  homes. 

The  larger  appropriation  referred  to  under  the  topic  "  Health  and 
Sanitation  "  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Indian  medical  service.  The  increase  will  be  used 
largely  in  the  trachoma  campaign,  but  a  portion  will  go  toward 
adding  to  the  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  service. 

Comparative  number  of  physicians  and  nurses 


Fiscal  year— 

1 

Regular    j   Contract 
physicians  |  physicians 

Total 
physicians 

Nurses 

1919                          

90                  55 
125  1                52 
130                   54 

154 
177 
164 

80" 

1923 - 

94 

1925  . 

110 

■'*.» 

n^S^''V"    *:           ' 
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TMiWhen  the  reclassification  qi  Government  field  employees  has  been 
finally  accomplished,  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  Indian  Service  will 
be  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  The  department  then  will  be  able  to  replace  in- 
competent physicians  and  nurses  with  those  of  better  qualifications 
M^  standing., ^.  J 

.(  The  entrance  salary  for  physicians  is  now  $1,440  per  anniim  with 
quarters,  light,  and  fuel;  under  the  proposed  reclassification  the 
entrance  salary  will  be  $1,860  plus  quarters,  light,  and  fuel.  Salaries 
in  the  various  classes  of  physicians  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


>.n\\)^\ii.i<viiM 


•      Class 

■  •■,,]■■     ,« 1 

Present 
salary  (in- 
cludes 
bonus  of 
$240) 

Reclassifi- 
cation 
salary 

9 jill^l 

$1,440 
1,640 
1,840 
2,040 

$1,860 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 

11 

12 

Miii 


.n»*l 


i(m!r> 


OfTf  t(  f 


Nurses  in  the  Indian  Service  who  now  receive  $1,080  will  receive 
under  reclassification  $1,500  plus  quarters,  light,  and  fuel. 

INDIAN  DANCES  AND  CEREMONIES 

The  Advisory  Couucfl  on  Indian  Affairs  cordially  commends  the  substance 
and  the  spirit  of  the  letter  of  February  24,  1923,  and  of  circular  No.  1665,  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relating  to  certain  Indian  dances  and 
customs,  and  desires  to  make  even  clearer  the  following  positions  about  which 
it  believes  the  Indian  Office  and  the  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians  are 
in  accord:         -.ip 

(1)  The  cultivation  of  all  lawful  ancient  ceremonies,  rites,  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  race  and  the  various  tribal  and  community  divisions  of  the  race, 
is  the  privilege  and  liberty  of  the  Indians.  This  is  not  to  be  curtailed  or 
infringed.  rr>  v/ 

(2)  When  any  of  these  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  interests 
of  morality,  they  are  manifestly,  by  concurrence  of  Indians  and  whites,  to 
be  discouraged  and  discontinued. 

(3)  The  encouraging  of  the  characteristic  native  arts  and  crafts,  and  the 
development  to  the  highest  artistic  and  commercial  values  of  Indian  basketry, 
pottery,  and  ^blanket  weaving,  many  of  which  are  ceremonial  and  religious, 
are  to  be  thoroughly  commended. 

(4)  The  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  question  as  referred  to  in  the 
Commissioner's  letter  and  message  should  receive  due  consideration.  And 
when  elaborate  ceremonies,  prolonged  dances,  **  give  away  "  customs  and  com- 
mercialized Indian  shows  and  fairs  Interfere  seriously  with  Indian  welfare 
and  progress,  they  should  be  discouraged. 

On  February  20,  1924,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  council  of  one  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
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which  states  the  department's  attitiMe  toward  Indian  dances  and 


ceremonies:  ^^mI 


The  Secretaby  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  20yf,92JfA 


To  the  CoTJNciiL  of  the  Tawa  Tribe, 

Ban  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex.  ,  .    , 

Dear  Friends  :  I  have  read  your  letter  of  January  16,  signed  by  16  offlclats 
and  prominent  men  of  your  tribe,  and  have  given  careful  thought  to  your 
views  on  Indian  dances  and  customs  so  weU  expressed  in  it  ''^''^ 

First,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  you  give  me  the  united 
opinion  of  the  men  of  your  council  on  this  subject,  because  honest,  friendly 
discussion  promotes  understanding,  and  oftentimes  reveals  that  differences  of 
opinion  are  usually  the  result  of  misunderstanding.  '  ^^^ 

Many  uninformed  people  do  not  realize  that  there  are  193  Indian  tribes  In 
the  United  States  and  58  different  languages  are  spoken,  and  that  their  customs 
and  religions  differ  In  expression,  and  a  moral  dereliction  in  one  reservation 
or  community  should  not  be  attributed  to  all  Indians. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  interfere  with  tribal  customs 
which  are  your  rightful  heritage  from  ancestors  whose  manhood  and  primitive 
culture  might  weU  be  an  Inspiration  to  clvlllzfitions  of  to-day;  nor  is  it  my 
desire  'to  Interpret  these  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  white  man*s  viewpoint 
alone.  Only  the  moral  phases,  the  economic  features  and  tribal  customs  should 
be  of  material  concern  to  us.  ilat  '•^^^ 

There  are  certain  practices,  however,  that  are  aga!inst  the  laws  of  nature,, 
or  moral  laws,  and  all  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  Integrity  of  their  race  must 
refrain  from  them.  The  white  man  did  not  make  these  laws,  although  he  has 
adopted  some  of  them  into  his  beliefs  and  customs,  but  they  were  ordained 
by  that  Supreme  Being,  who  created  all  of  us,  and  who  has  been  worshipped 
by  nearly  all  tribes  and  races  In  their  own  way  since  the  beginning. 

It  is  contrary  to  these  moral  laws  to  exaggerate  the  sex  instinct  of  man,  or 
become  subservient  to  it,  and  the  Indian,  no  more  than  the  white  man,  can 
not  afford  to  contribute  to  his  own  spiritual  and  physical  downfaU  by  indulg- 
ing in  practices  which  appeal  to  lower  animal  emotions  only. 

These  are  the  things  that  your  white  brethren  In  Washington  and  else- 
where, interested  in  your  welfare,  find  objectionable  In  some  6f  the  Indian 
dances,  just  as  they  disapprove  of  slmUar  indulgence^  In  the  dances  of  white 
people.  In  referring  to  these  practices,  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  we  believe  all  tribal  dances  are  Improper,  but  observers  have  reported 
that  on  various  occasions  they  have  witnessed  some  tribal  dances  which  are 
sexually  suggestive  and  unworthy.  There  are  ^any  ancestral  customs  which 
may  very  properly  be  kept  alive  and  dignified  through  the  dance. 

Your  letter  expresses  the  belief  that  these  charges  are  unjust.  They  do  not 
apply  to  an  tribes,  but  the  best  answer  to  them,  whether  just  or  unjust,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  motive  and  the  Interpretation  conveyed  by  the  dance.  Does 
the  motive  of  a  particular  dance  corrupt  good  morals  or  invite  the  neglect  or 
loss  of  property-,  and  are  the  rites  and  symbols  illustrating  it  unbecoming  to 
normal,  healthy  manhood  and  womanhood?    These  are  the  only  questions  In- 

Tolved. 

'/i  As  for  Indian  dances  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  disapprove  of  them,  quite  the 
contrary,  and  nothing  is  further  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  the 
guardians  of  Uie  Indians  than  to  Interfere  with  any  donee  that  has  a  religious 
signiftcance,  or  those  given  for  pleasure  and  entertainment,  which  are  not 
(le'-radinir!  '  It  is  commendable  of  the  Indians  to  desire  to  cherish  the  customs 
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and  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  much  good  may  result  from  a  proper, 
periodical  observance  of  these  customs  by  present  and  succeeding  generations. 
I  hope  the  men  and  women  of  your  tribe  will  think  and  talk  over  these  things, 
and  remember  that  in  attempting  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  them  we  are  not 
condemning  the  worthy  customs  of  your  people  which  have  the  respect  of  the 

whole  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Huiiert  Work, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

This  committee  finds  that  the  Indians  of  the  country,  unlike  any  other 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Nation,  are  denied  access  to  the  Courtjrf 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  except  in  special  Instances  under  special  enact- 
ments, to  have  their  claim  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  yiolatlons 
by  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States  of  their  treaties  or  agreements 
reduced  to  final  Judgment,  and  this  committee  recommends  the  enactment  of 
suitable  legislation  that  will  enable  every  group  or  tribe  of  In«^»;»«J«  «^*^*° 
through  the  Court  of  Claims  a  Judicial  and  final  accounting  with  their  guar- 
dian, the  United  States. 

Congress  has  always  declinea'to  faTorably  consider  bills  propos- 
ing general  jurisdiction  legislation  authorizing  Indians  to  sue  the 
Government.    As  guardian  of  the  Indian  wards  under  the  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  aid  all  Indian 
claimants  in  having  their  claims  of  whatever  nature  fully  investi- 
gated and  to  have  such  of  them  as  may  be  found  to  possess  merit 
properly  adjudicated  and  settled.     Should  the  meritorious  claims 
involve  legal  questions  requiring  determination  by  the   Court  ot 
Claims,  the  department  so  recommends  to  Congress.     Where  the 
claims  are  found  to  be  meritorious  and  the  amount  of  legal  and 
equitable  damages  can  be  definitely  ascertained,  the  department  rec- 
ommends to  Congress  that  the  amount  of  such  damages  or  moneys 
due  the  Indian  be  appropriated.    This  plan  saves  time  and  attor- 
neys' expenses.    Seven  jurisdictional  bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
recent  Congress,  as  follows :  ,  '  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

S.  321— Blackfoot.  Blood,  Plegan,  and  other  Montana  In-  ^^   ^^^ 

H.  R.  5799-Semlnole  Indians ^ay  20.  1924. 

H.  R.  7918-Creek  Indians T'^'S' 

H.  R.    781— Wichita  and  affiliated  bands June  4.  IJ^. 

S.  3111-Stockbrirtge  Indians ^^^H'  ^J*. 

H.  R.  5325— Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians Jane  i,  ly-^* 

PUEBLO  LANDS 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  for  the  Pueblo  I^^^^^^  ~°f; 
and  because  certain  test  cases  are  now  pending  affecting  Pueblo  land  titles, 
the  decisions  of  which  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  f ramers  of  legls- 
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lation.  the  committee  strongly  ur?es  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  hasten  the 
rendering  of  decisions  upon  these  cases  in  the  lower  courts  and  In  the  courts 

of  final  appeal.  „  j   *„> 

Where  titles  to  original  holdings  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  annulled  for 
any  reason  directly  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  Government,  or  through 
the  voluntarv  relinquishment  by  the  Indians  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  lands  to  which  they  now  hold  title,  we  urge  on  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice,  that  the  Pueblos  should  receive  adequate  compensaUon. 

Further,  that  in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  evict  from  Pueblo  lands 
settlers  who  have  occupied  such  lands  in  good  faith  .through  Government 
failure  to  act,  In  such  event  we  urge  again,  as  a  matter  of  Justice,  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  compensate  such  settlers. 

The  cases  in  litigation  involving  Pueblo  Indian  land  titles,  water 
rights,  etc.,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  E.  E.  Twitchell,  special  a^ist- 
ant  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
One  of  the  test  cases  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Federal  judge 
and  rejects  the  claims  of  24  settlers  on  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  in  New 
Mexico..  The  decision  of  the  court  dispossessed  the  non-Indian 
occupants  and  orders  the  land  restored  to  the  Pueblo.      , 

In  1854  the  possessors  in  occupancy  of  this  land  entered  into  a 
lease  with  the  Pueblo,  and  the  lease  was  renewed  in  1876.  The  in- 
dividuals of  the  community  originally  executing  the  lease  and  .re- 
newal are  now  dead.  The  suit  was  brought  against  the  successors 
in  occupancy,  who  represented  that  they  were  claiming  under  another 
Spanish  land  grant  which  conflicts  with  the  Pueblo  San  Juan  in  the 
locality  of  the  lands  they  were  holding.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
their  predecessors  in  occupancy  had  gone  into  possession  under  the 
lease  and  that  the  title  to  the  lands  was  in  the  Indians. 

The  decree  will  result  in  the  restoration  of  about  260  acres  of 
valuable  irrigated  and  cultivated  land  to  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  Indians. 

The  Pueblo  Indian  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  these  complicated  questions  of  title  to  Pueblo  lands 
and  to  secure  for  the  Indians  all  the  lands  to  which  they  are  equit- 
ably entitled.  This  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pueblo 
Lands  Board  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  The  duty  of  the 
board  is  to  investigate,  determine,  report,  and  describe  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  lands  granted  or  confirmed  to  the 
Indians  by  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty.  Upon  fihng 
of  a  report  upon  each  pueblo  by  the  board  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  file  a  suit  to  quiet  title.  Various  other  provisions 
are  included  in  the  bill,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  needed  legisla- 
tion will  permit  an  early  and  definite  settlement  of  all  Indian  and 
non-Indian  claims  to  these  lands. 

1*1     fH 
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Interested  persons  may  secure  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  act  by  addressing  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  RESERVATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suspend  all  departmental 
proceedings  touching  the  sale  or  lease  of  oil.  gas,  or  minerals  on  or  f™«>  Ex«cu- 
ti^^  order  Indian  reservations  pending  action  by  the  Congress  to  vest  the  title 
of  said  reservations  in  the  Indians  occupying  them. 

On  December  6,  1923,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended 
legislation  to  authorize  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  moneys  aris- 
ing from  leases  on  Executive  order  Indian-reservation  lands  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe  for  whose  benefit  the  reservation  was  created,  such 
money  to  be  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  expense  of 
administration  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians.    A  draft 
of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  was  introduced  as  S.  876  and  H.  R.  2886  on  December  10  by 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.     The  Senate  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  on  May  31, 1924,  but  failed  of  enactment. 

On  February  12,  1924,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted 

to  the  Attorney  General  for  consideration  and  opinion  two  questions 

presented  to  this  department  involving  Executive  order  Indian  reaer- 

vations,  as  follows : 

1   What  title  is  acquired  by  the  Indians  to  lands  withdrawn  for  their  benefit 

^'^rlucrirs' subject  to  the  leasing  act  of  February  25.  1920  (41  Stat.  L. 

and  on  February  13, 1924,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Co-m.ss^^^^^^^^  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  transmitting  for  his  ^r^iovmBX.on^  copy  of 
the  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  directing  tha  no  fmthex 
nermits  or  leases  be  approved  or  issued  for  lands  within  Executive 
LTr  IndilrrLrva?^^^^^     About  400  or  500  applications  were 

^^On^Mav  27  1924,  the  Attorney  General  decided  that  the  Wng 
acfof ^920  does  no  apply  to  Executive  order  Indian  reservations 
and  this  adverse  decision  will  result  in  the  automatic  rejection  of 

%l':^'Zf^^r^r-^^^  have  already  been  issued  on  Ex^utive 
orlTlndiCr'eservrtions,  17  of  which  were  issued  under  former 
admListrations  and  but  3  under  the  present  -^---^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
question  as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure  in  ^aew  «*  ^he  M^^^^^^^^^ 
General's  decision  is  now  under  advisement  by  the  Departments  ot 
Justice  and  Interior. 
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APPRECIATION 

We,  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affiiirs,  highly  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  this  conference,  made  possible  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  desire  to  assure  him  we  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  their  associates 
are  rendering  great  service  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Indians  within  the  limitations  of  their  authority  and  have  at  heart  their 
largest  welfare.  ^ 

If  any  comment  is  appropriate  upon  this  kindly  appreciation  of 
the  council,  it  should  be  an  earnest  assurance  that  all  employees  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  Service  will  continue  most  diligently  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  confidence  coming  from  so  large 
a  body  of  representative  citizens  moved  by  the  highest  purpose  for 
the  wisest  solution  of  all  (questions  of  Indian  welf  ara 

LEGISLATION  ENACTED  DURING  FIRST  SESSION  OF  SIXTY-EIGHTH 

CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  INDIANS 

Citizenship:  H.  R.  6355.  Approved  June  2,  1924.  Declares  every  non- 
citizen  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  a  citizen 
with  provision  that  granting  of  citizenship  does  not  remove  restrictions  on  Indian 
lands  now  under  Government  guardianship. 

Education  :  H.  R.  5078.  Approved  June  5,  1924.  Appropriates  $p  571 864 
to  provide  education  and  scliools  for  the  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1925  as 
compared  with  $5,244,175  in  1924,  an  increase  of  $327,689.  Of  this  appropria- 
tion  $350,000  is  to  be  used  in  sending  Indian  children  to  public  schools^ 

Health  :  H.  R.  5078.  Approved  June  5,  1924.  Appropriates  $500,(X)0  to  pre- 
serve  health  and  provide  medical  treatment  for  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1925  as  compared  with  $370,000  in  1924.  A  specific  appropriation  of  $50  000 
for  maintenance  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  ot 
Minnesota  is  included  in  the  first  deficiency  bill.  „    .ooa      t^^^^u^c.^ 

Protection  of  Pueblo  Lands  :  S.  2932.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
Attornev  General,  and  a  third  member  selected  by  the  President  to  determine 
whS^Pue^^^^^^  or  non-Indian  occupants  held  title  to  disputed  tracts 

of  lands  In  New  Mexico  with  necessary  legal  processes  for  adjudication  and 

%T!SB.t^mT'r&.troved  June  T.  1924     A"t^of  ed  constr^^^^^^^^ 

^" Job"  hIT  i"  n°ds  :  S.  2902.  Approved  May  9.  1924.  Provides  for  sale  of 
Indfan  land^  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  to  the  Minidoka  reclamation  pro  - 
J^t?he  Indians  to  receive  not  less  than  $700,000,  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  their  tribe  in  the  Federal  Treasury  drawing  4  per  cent  Interest. 

Dffeubino  of  Ibbigation  Chaeoks:  S.  1631.  Approved  May  9,  1924.  Au- 
thSes  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  defer  charges  against  Indians  covering 
SSructfon  costs,  rentals,  and  penalties  due  on  reclamation  projects  on 
various  Indian  reservations.  ^    ^^<^.       . 

Leasing  op  Unai.ix)ttkd  Lands  :  H.  R.  6298.  Approved  May  29,  1924  Au- 
thorizes leasing  for  mining  purposes  of  unallotted  lands  onIn^l«Ji  reservations 
at  public  auction  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  consent  of  ^^^^  Ip^*^"^__-__,_teg 

iNVFSTioATioNs :  H.  J.  Res.  348.  Approved  .Tune  4,  1924.  Appropriates 
$5 000 'to  cover  expenses  of  investigation  by  House  Committee  on  Indian 
AlSs  into  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

S    Res    241.     Approved  June  7,  1924.     Authorizes  expenditures  from   con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  for  investigation  into  any  subject  connected  with 
Kdian"  brsenate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  <l«rl"Vrr\V  1924  ^Tu 

Adjudication  of  Indian  Claims:  S  321  Approved  March  13,  1924  A" 
thorlzes  Blackfeet,  Blood,  Plegan,  and  other  Montana  tribes  of  Indians  to 
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present  claims  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudl- 

'■"cH^OKEEs:  H.  R.  44.^57.  Approved  March  19,  1924.  Gives  Cherokee^ Indians 
the  right  to  present  claims  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims 

'"sEMiNoSI^H.  R.  5799.  Approved  May  20.  1924.  Confers  JuT'f"^"""  7 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  and  adjudicate  any  claims  which  the  Seml- 
nrtip  Tiidinns  have  acainst  the  United  States.  _    ,. 

""SeLksTh  R  7913.  Approved  May  24  m4.  Allows  Creek  Indians  to 
present  claims  against   the   United  States  In   the  Court  of  Claims  for  final 

"^^ri"?s":^R  risT  Approved  June  4,  1924.  J^^'T  r^X.tlfto^'^ie 
ated  bands  of  Indians  to  present  claims  against  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication  and  judgme_nt.  rnnfpr«  Inrladlc- 

Stockbeidge  Indians:   S.  3111.     Approve<i  .Tune   <,  1924.     Conferb  J"r>s<"<* 
tlon^n  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  and  adjudicate  any  claims  which  the 
Stockbrldge  Indians  have  against  the  United  States.  iii„„.. 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws :  H.  K  5325.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  JMo^^B 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tribes  of  Indians  to  present  claims  against  the 
United  States  tt>  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication  and  settlement. 

Chippewa  Indians  Pee  Capita  Payments:  H.  R.  185  Approval  .r.muary  25 
1924:  Provides  for  per  capita  payment  of  $100  to  the  enrolled  members  of 
the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Minnesota  to  be  withdrawn  from  their 
tribal  fund  deposited  In  the  Federal  Treasury.  Anthnri«.s  the 

Back  Annuities:  H.  R.  2876.  Approved  April  14,  1924.  Anthor^>es  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  pay  back  annuities  to  persons  of  <^blpp€Tva  In- 
dfarbTo^  found  to  have  been' omitted  from  the  '•^f=^l«V'°"in%Q2V  An 

LAC  DU  Flambeau  Chippewas  :  H.  R.  3684.  Approved  May  10  1924.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  add  the  names  of  Indians  lega  ly 
enUtled  to  the  tribal  roll  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Chippewas  In  Mln- 

"X*s^cELLANfX)US  Legislation  :  S.  1704.  Approved  April  28,  1924.  Authorizes 
apSp™n  of  iSto  be  paid  to  the  Indians  of  the  Nisqually  R««erv«t««« 
fn  Washington  in  settlement  of  their  claims  for  lands  taken  from  them  for 

military  purposes  Approved  May  31.  1924.     Authorizes  the 

adSnTof  thJ';"aTesof"co?talfl'ndla\T^^^^^^    Anal  roll  of  the  Flathead  In- 

^'bla'c™  Indians:  H.  R.  2870.  Approved  -Tj-e  2  1924  ^r^vW^^  for  the 
disposal  of  homestead  allotments  of  deceased  Blad^feet  In<^'-i"%    ,  ^„. 

T  Ao  n^TTTj'i-i,-  Orfitte-  H   R.  2883.    Approved  April  12,  19^4.     vaiiaaies  ler 
JnaiZ^nJmnTtomelnman.  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation  In 

Wisconsin.  Annrnvpd    Anrir   12,    1924.     Authorizes 

th^Secr^etarof  "t^ir^Sio^VS  Xai^ra^^fr^S^n  Indian  reservations 

tlon  against  alienation  on  homestead  lands  of  the  Kansas  and  Kaw  Indians  for 
a  period  of  20  years.  „r,AA(><y      Ar.im.ved  Mav  24.  1924.     Provides  for 

th?S<^S^o?t:wn:;ite"fiSdsTmeX;:S  ttWctaw  ai.d  Chickasaw 

'"SfbokLf'' of  SShTabolina  :  H.  R.  3852.     Approved  June  4.  1924.     Pro- 
vlirfoi  final  settlement  and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Band 

"'s';irx%^\'i°fs""rm4"%?r;t^^  7.  1924.     Authorizes  Secretary  of 

the  ^nterSr  to  Inv^sdSte  and^eport  to  Congress  the  facts  regarding  claims 

of  Sioux  Indians  for  horses  Aestro.yed  Jv  t';^  G^^rn^^f, ^,04.     Authorizes  the 
Payment  of  Taxes:  H.  R.  1414.     Approved  -'""e   <.   1.'-^.     "^  ,y    v  =     ^  „ 
payment  of  taxes  to  Stevens  and  Ferry  Counties.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
on  allotted  lands  of  Colvnie  IiidlanResei-vat^^^^^^^  Authorizes 

.,iroli)rr  trc=ruc?ionV"Ldrtrn1.,eXU.:  Indian  Reservation 

'%ifpuEBLos:  H.  R.  2877.     Approved  April  12.  1024     Reserves  and  sets  aside 
lands  In  New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Z.a  Pueblos. 
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Red  LivKE  Inuian3  :  H.  R.  44G0.  Approved  June  3,  1924.  Authorizes  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  reimhurse  certain  Red  Lake  Indians  of  Minnesota  for 
gaiuen  plots  surrendered  for  school-farm  use. 

QuiNAiELT  iNDiA.xs:  H.  R.  5410.  Approved  May  31,  1924.  Sets  aside  for 
lighthouse  purposes  certain  tribal  lands  of  Quinaielt  Indians  of  Washington,  for 
whicli  they  are  to  bo  paid. 

Piute  Indians:  H.  R.  2884.  Approved  May  31,  1924.  Provides  for  reserva- 
tion of  lands  in  Utah  for  occupancy  by  certain  bands  of  Piute  Indians. 

Ute  Indians  :  H.  R.  2882.  Approved  May  31,  1924.  Authorizes  the  setting 
aside  of  a  tract  of  land  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  as  a  school  site  for  Ute 
Indians. 

Leasing  for  Kaws  :  S.  2798.  Approved  April  28,  1924.  Empowers  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  for  mining  purposes  unallotted  lands  on  the  Kav7 
Indian  Reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

Osage  Transfers:  H.  R.  6483.  Approved  April  12,  1924.  Permits  transfer 
and  assignment  of  rights  in  lands,  money,  and  mineral  interests  on  Osage 
Indian  Reservation. 

Yuma  Lands:  H.  R.  4804.  Approved  April  12,  1924.  Authorizes  allotment 
of  certain  lands  on  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  in  California  within  Powell 

towngite.  ,        ^^-  ^^. 

Girls*  Dormitory  :  H.  R.  192.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Authorizes  $50,000 
for  a  girls*  dormitory  at  the  Lapwai  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho. 

Dr.\inage  System  for  Piutes  :  S.  1203.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Amends  the 
act  authorizing  construction  of  a  drainage  system  for  Piute  Indian  lands  in 

Nevada. 

Homeless  Indians  :  S.  1308.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  to  purchase  tract  of  land  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Temoak 
Band  of  homeless  Indians  of  Ruby  Valley,  Nev. 

Sale  of  Lands:  S.  1309.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Empowers  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  lands  on  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in 
Nevada  to  settlers,  the  funds  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Piute  Indians. 

Navajo  Highway:  S.  2159.  Approved  June  7,  1924.  Makes  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  maintenance  of  highway  across  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

o 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON 

February  28,   1925. 


Dr.   C.  Hart  Merriam, 

Lagunitas,  California. 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  replies  received  from  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Affairs  to  my  letter  of  December  10, 
1924,  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
necessity  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  not  apparent.  I  thought  therefore  that  you 
should  be  advised  that  there  is  no  date  in  contempla- 
tion for  a  second  call  of  this  committee,  which  has 
rendered  very  much  appreciated  service • 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  those  who  have 
served  on  this  committee  and  responded  to  the  questions 

propounded  In  my  recent  letter. 

Very  truly  yours. 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  HERALD 
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COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDED 


By  John  Collier 


(Taken  from  Sunset  Magazine,  March,  1924.) 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  appointed  by  Secretary 
Hubert  Work  of  the  Interior  Department,  took 
place  at  Washington  in  December. 

What  varied  characters  there  were  at  that  meet- 
ing! About  75  of  the  members  came,  some  jour- 
neying across  the  continent  for  the  occasion.  There 
was  Miss  Margaret  McKittrick,  spokesman  for 
the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian  Affairs ; 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood,  spokesman  for  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs ;  there  was  Miss 
Edith  M.  Dabb,  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  the  forcible  suppression  of  Indian  cere- 
monial arts,  and  F.  W.  Hodge,  life-long  student  of 
the  Indians,  who  with  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  the 
great  authority  on  California  Indians,  believes  that 
the  Indians  have  as  much  to  teach  white  folks 
about  religion  and  the  art  of  sweet  wholesome  liv- 
ing as  the  white  man  has  to  teach  them.  There  was 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  public-spirited  capitalist,  chief 
I  worker  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  war- 
'  time,  and  Oswald  Villard,  economic  radical  and 
pacifist.  There  were  many  missionaries ;  and  on 
,  most  issues  the  Catholic  group  with  one  exception 
went  contrary  to  the  Protestant  group,  maintaining 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits, 
a  tradition  of  affectionate  tolerance  toward  Indians 
and  of  independence  from  the  control,  exploiting  or 
bureaucratic,  .of  Governmental  agencies  whether 
Spanish  or  American. 

The  group  contained  a  number  of  educated  Indi- 
ans ;  most  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
were  present;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  was  there 
and  was  irresistible  and  liberal  on  every  point ; 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Wood  Park  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  Will  Irwin. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  how,  as  the  meeting 
progressed,  those  who  stood  for  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  order  in  Indian  Affairs  gradually  con- 
centrated at  the  right  of  the  hall,  and  the  group 
standing  for  a  new  order  concentrated  to  the  left ; 
till  at  the  end  the  superb  Bishop  Lawler,  of  South 
Dakota,  was  sitting  with  Thomas  Sloane  and  Os- 
wald Villard  and  Ida  May  Adams  of  Los  Angeles, 
plotting  the  means  to  circumvent  the  chairman,  a 
reactionary,  while  at  the  right  of  the  hall  Miss 
^  Margaret  McKittrick,  Miss  A.  E.  White  of  New 
York  and  other  advocates  of  the  plan  for  cancel- 
ling the  Pueblo  land  titles  sat  beside  the  advocates 
of  cultural  suppression  and  the  opponents  of  all 
plans  to  give  the  Indians  equality  before  the  law. 
General  Hugh  Scott,  with  General  Miles  beside 
him,  sat  in  the  very  center  of  the  auditorium,  apart 
from  both  contending  groups,  speaking  rarely  but 
always  wisely  and  with  authority,  and  constituting 
by  far  the  noblest  figure  in  the  gathering. 

The  very  first  act  of  the  meeting  established  its 
destiny.  General  Scott  was  nominated  for  chair- 
man, and  against  him  was  nominated  a  candidate 
supposedly,  and  by  his  own  intentions,  *'safe"  from 
the  Indian  Bureau  standpoint.     General  Scott,  vot- 


ing against  himself,  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  and 
his  opponent,  Arthur  C.  Parker,  took  the  chair. 
Parker  didn't  know  parliamentary  law,  lacked  de- 
cision and  seemed  unable  to  remember  his  instruc- 
tions until  George  Vaux,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  took  the  platform  and  sat 
beside  the  chairman. 

Almost  immediately  came  a  second  test  of 
strength  in  the  Committee.  An  order  of  business 
was  presented  which  left  the  Pueblo  question 
wholly  unmentioned.  The  writer  moved  to  amend 
the  order  of  business  and  to  give  twenty  minutes  to 
the  Pueblos  in  a  two-day  program.  He  explained 
that  the  Pueblo  struggle  had  reached  a  crisis,  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  itself  might  never  have 
been  formed  save  for  the  public  excitement  about 
the  Pueblos,  and  finally  that  Secretary  Work  had 
explicitly  stated  his  desire  to  have  the  Committee 
advise  him  about  the  Pueblos.  Instantly  Miss 
Margaret  McKittrick,  for  the  New  Mexico  Asso- 
ciation on  Indian  Affairs,  was  on  her  feet  to  plead 
that  the  Committee  could  not  possibly  deal  with 
the  Pueblos — it  was  a  very  complex  question  for 
lawyers  and  would  require  thirty-six  hours.  Thence 
ensued  a  struggle,  revolving  chiefly  about  rulings 
by  the  chair,  which  consumed  a  full  hour,  and  at 
the  end  the  Pueblos  by  a  narrow  vote  were  granted 
twenty  minutes  in  the  order  of  business. 

A  detailed  report  of  proceedings  which  contain 
a1)out  100,000  words  can  not  be  given  here.  Rather, 
some  crucial  results  will  be  told  because  they  re- 
veal in  a  white  light  the  present  status  of  the 
Indian  question  and  mark  a  new  starting  point  in 
the  effort  to  get  justice  for  Indians. 

A  series  of  resolutions  raised  clearly  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  Shall  the  Indians  be  given  equal 
rights — the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  usual 
constitutional  rights  and  the  dignities  of  men? 
These  resolutions  did  not  call  for  the  cessation  of 
guardianship  and  guidance  over  Indians,  for  within 
a  full  exercise  of  guardianship  it  is  still  possible  to 
give  freedom  and  dignity  and  legal  protection  to 
the  Indian  groups  and  individuals.  Even  citizen- 
ship can  be  conferred  without  entailing  premature 
taxation  or  a  premature  thrusting  of  the  ballot 
on  Indians. 

Along  with  these  resolutions  calling  for  the  ex- 
tension of  American  and  human  rights  to  Indians 
came  a  crucial  resolution  asking  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Institute  for 
Governmental  Research  at  Washington,  in  making 
a  study  of  the  business  methods  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. And  accompanying  this  resolution  was  one 
which  Thomas  Sloan  presented  and  Bishop  Lawler 
seconded,  calling  for  action  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
looking  to  termination  of  its  functions  within  a 
stated  time — twenty  years. 

Enter  the  Bursum  Bill 

The  above  resolutions  without  exception  were 
killed  or  tabled.  They  came  out  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
when  a  number  of  the  busier  men  and  women  of 
affairs  had  departed ;  and  they  were  killed  swiftly, 
the  steady  majority  against  them  being  about  four, 
and  this  majority  acting  with  the  promptness  of  an 
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Lcestors  used   to  do.     It's  a  good   thing  to  d_o. 
While   the   poets   and   singers   furnish   the   music, 

let  the  rest  of  us  dance! 

We  are  glad  the  sun  shines  for  us.    1  his  eartn 

would  be  a  dreary  place  were  ^^ ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
light  and  warmth  which  makes  all  things  live  ami 
gn,w.  I- very  day  that  you  see  the  sun  rise  in  t  e 
sky,  you  should  he  encouraged  in  your  work  i 
niatter  what  obstacles  and  hinderances  appear  to 
be     We  have  minds,  hearts  and  hands  to  serve  us, 

--to  aid  us  in  gettiixg  some  kiiul  -^^^^^^'^/^''T.uX 
livlihood,  and  also  enal.le  us  to  offer  a  helping  ham 
to  one  another.  What 'if  a  mountain  stood  in  your 
path  and  it  wouldn't  mave  out  of  your  way.  Cer- 
tainly you  can  go  around  \t.  or  if  thcnight  .uWisable, 
tunnel  through  it  with  dihlg^ent  persistent  labor 

Indians  are   sociable   people   and   their  devotion 
to  their  families  and  even  distant  relatives  is  mos 
remarkable.     I  was  born  on  th\  Dakota  Plains,  and 
had   the    privilege    of    living   ia  the   great   out-o- 
doors;   and    of    knowing   that   a^    Indian    tr,l>e    is 
really  a  big  family  circle.     EitheUy  "carriage   by 
blood,  or  by  adoption  every  memVr  of  the  tribe 
Lore   some   relationship  to  the   rest.x    It  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  for  a  hunter  who  Nrought  home 
game  to  divide  it  with  his  neighl)ors\  Especially 
true  was  this  in  times  when  there  wa^Varcity  of 
food,-in  time  of  famine.     No  real  manxcared  to 
save  himself  alone  and  see  the  rest^of  the  ft^ks  die. 

'    This  is  a  beautiful  spirit.     Ityis  the  very  essence 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  of  which  our  uijite 
brothers  talk  in  their  modern  churches.     Our  In- 
dian   ancestors    cultivated    this    wonderful    spirit^ 
when  they  worshipped  in  the  living  temples,  those  - 
ancient  forests  Nature  took  so  many  centuries  to   \ 


to  follow.     You  are  not  only  helping  yov 
like  real  men  but  also  setting  an  example  to 
Perhaps  you  have  read  the  joint  report 
pitiful    conditions    of    our    Oklahoma    Indi 
visited  them  last  Fall  and  some  other  time 
tell  you  more  about  it.    Ju^tr^ow  I  want  t 
one  point,— and  that  is  tji^  urgent  need  of 
dians  to  organize  for  tlieir  own  self-imprc 
aiid  property  protectiph.    Within  the  last  ) 
Oklahoma  Indians  have  organized  an  Ind 
ciety.    At  their  f^rSt  annual  convention  soo 
held  in  Tulsa,  Oi<lahoma,  I  shall  tell  them 
wonderful    Auxiliaries,    for    I    have   been   1 
with  an  invitation  to  attend.     I  know  they 
encouraged  to  learn  of  your  heroic  efforts 
many    satisfying    results    which    you    ha^ 
through  your  organization.    I  hope  you  wi 
each  other  as  Indian  organizations. 
/It  is  clear  to  us  all  that  Indians  must  th 
act   together.     They    must   insist   upon   h; 
voice  and  a  part  in  all  that  concerns  our 
in  this,  our  country.     We  must  try  to  lej 
things  by  keen  observation.    We  all  have  e; 
pretty  good  memories,  too.    Indians  must  ( 
and  work  together  in  one  powerful  unit, 
help   to  bear   one   another's  burdens,   in  t 
way  we  can.     Remember,  neither  riches  ii 
erty  is  sufficient  excuse  for  any  man  or  won 
or  girl  to  stop  trying  to  do  his  or  her  le 
every  day  of  life.     Do  be  loyal  to  your  ;i 
work. 


FOUNDER  OF  CARLISLE   SCHOOL  TELLS 

STORY 


INDIAN  ETIQUETTE 

From  "Lives  of  Famous  Indian  Chiefs, 

Norman  B.  Wood 


iniild.  and  which  unfortunately  our  white  brothers 
destroyed.     Later  the  white  man  built  little  tiny 
houses  in  which  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
from  which  to  preach  brotherly  love.     The  Indian 
on-looker,    still    unforgetful    of    the    awe-inspiring 
majesty  of  the  ancient  forests  that  are  no  more, 
is  compelled  to  say  in  his  own  tongue,  when  he 
refers  to  present  day  churches,  "little  boxes"  of  God. 
We  who  live  today  are  descendants  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  race.     We  inherit  their  altruistic  spirit, 
and  a  love  for  Nature.    These  are  priceless.     Add 
to  them  what  you  may  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
advantages  in  its  wide  variety  of  work,  and  let  us 
preserve  the  good  name  of  our  people. 

We  need  to  work  together,  also,  in  organizations. 
This  is  imperative.  You  have  your  Auxiliaries, 
and  already  have  gained  beneficial  recogniticm  for 
our  people  of  California.  Keep  on  with  the  good 
work.    You   are  blazing  a  trail   for  other   Indians 


\ 

The  "Red  Man  and  Helper,"  published 
students  at  the  Carlisle  (Penna.)  Indian 
has  ^bis  to  say  on  Indian  etiquette: 

"ItHs  an  actual  desire  for  information 
attempt  to  be  funny  that  a  boy  in  looking 
reading  \about    'squaw    men     asked    if    tti 
women  y^o  marry  Indian  men  were  calk 
women.'    ^We   could   not   answer  why  tli. 
not.     Such  a  name  would  be  no  more  inst 
a  woman  than  the  first  appellation  is  to 
All  Indian  \v6men  are  no  more  squaws  ma 
women  are  weuches.    The  name  'squaw  ei 
from    "sqa."    ati     Indian    word    of   a    Mass: 
tribe  meaning  woman,  but  it  has  smce  con 
used    commonly    by    illiterate    people    tor 
women  of  any  tribe.     No  educated  or  retir 
pie  use  the  words  'squaw'  or  'buck,   and  W 
our    students   when   they   hear   them    not 
any  attention  to  the  speaker,  but  to  mark 
her    down    in    their    minds    as    a    person 
breeding." 


In  an  article  under  the  caption  "Indians  Chained 
and  Unchained"  published  in  the  "Red  Man."  Gen- 
eral Pratt  tells  the  following  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  Carlisle  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  school  was  converted  into  a  Government 
hospital  in  1917  and  has  not  since  been  reorgan- 
ized. .  T       ,•  f  1 

"Experience  had  shown  that  Indians,  if  properly 
handled,  could  easily  and  quickly  be  merged  and 
assimilated  in  their  interests  with  our  white  popu- 
lation, from  whom  they  could  best  get  the  higher 
and  better  ideas  of  life  they  all  needed  to  become 
useful  citizens.  These  views  led  to  warm  discus- 
sion between  General  Armstrong  and  me.  until  I 
finally  declared  I  could  not  conscientiously  remain 
on  duty  at  Hampton,  but  was  willing,  if  held  to 
duty  in  Indian  education,  to  undertake  a  school 
especially  for  Indians  and  there  work  out  my  own 

1  r  I  f*  1  s 

I  went  to  Washington  and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Schurz  (then  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  that  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  then  unoccupied,  located  in  the  rich 
Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  indus- 
trious people  would  be  an  example  for  the  pupils, 
might  be  utilized  for  such  a  school. 

Secretary  Schurz  quickly  said,  "If  Secretary  Mc- 
Crary  will  give  us  Carlisle  Barracks,  we  will  put 
an  Indian  School  there  under  your  charge."  Secre- 
tary McCrary  agreed  to  turn  over  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks if  there  were  no  legal  objections,  and  if 
there  were  legal  objections  he  would  ask  Congress 

to  remove  them. 

It  was  found  that  public  property  could  not  pass 
to  other  departments  without  congressional  action, 
and    the    Secretary   had   a   bill   drawn   to   transfer 
Carlisle   Barracks  to  the   Interior  Department  for 
an   Indian   School.     Duplicate  copies  were  made, 
and  Governor  Pound,  a  member  of  the  House  from 
Wisconsin,  and  Governor  Pendleton,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  Ohio,  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House  and  Senate.     The  bills  were  referred  to  the 
Indian  Committee  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress, 
and  Governor  Pound  was  appointed  by  the  House 
Committee    to    report    to    the    Committee    on    the 
feasibility  of  it.     A  report  was  written,  and  then 
the  bill   with  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
Committee,  was  returned  to  the  House  and  placed 

on  the  calendar.  . 

I  was  then  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  how  to  lobby 
for  its  passage.  The  Secretaries  sent  me  daily  to 
explain  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
kept  me  in  Washington  several  months.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  bill  was  so  far  down  on  the 
calendar  it  could  not  be  reached  that  sessix)n.  Sec- 
retary McCrary  then  invented  a  way  to  go  ahead 
and  establish  the  school.    He  said :         .  ,       , 

"We  have  the  bill  before  Congress  with  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  committee,  and  I  will  submit 
it  to  General  Hancock,  who  commands  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  Carlisle  Barracks  is  located  and 
if  in  his  judgment  Carlisle  can  be  spared  I  will 
then   ask   General    Sherman's   opinion,   and,   if   he 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


WE  CAN  AT  LEAST  LET  THEM  RETAIN 

THEIR  NAME 

lulitor  The  Chronicle— Sir :  I  am  distressed  to 
noted  that  The  Chronicle's  correspondent  at  San 
.'\ndreas  has  an  erroneous  idea  in  regard  to  the 
"Digger  Indians."  He  states  a  certain  tribe 
"changed  its  tribal  name  from  Digger  Indians  to 
Wemvks."  As  a  matter  of  fact.  "Higger  could 
not  l)e  a  tribal  name  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  neither  word  is  of  Indian  origin. 

These  Indians'  tril)al  names  has  always  been 
"Mewuk."  and  as  they  became  weary  of  the  ugly 
name  that  had  been  wished  on  them  and  is  gen- 
erally used  in  a  disagreeable  way  l)y  people  who 
wish  to  imply  that  Indians  are  an  inferior  race, 
they  decided  to  try  to  have  their  ccjrrect  name 
recognized.     Nothing  "---[jIXte' INDIAN. 

Harris,  Humboldt  Co.,  May  2,  1924.— San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  May  3,  1924. 


the 
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John  Collier 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

this    case    of    the    Pueblos    regarding    which 
whole  nation  is  aware,  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

The  majority  bloc  faced  a  dilemma.  It  met  tlic 
dilemma  by  refusing  to  meet  it.  A  snvift  motion 
was  put  and  adopted,  to  transmit  both  of  the 
mutually  exclusive  resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  without  comment  or  any  expression  of 

judgment!  •  .        ,     r\ 

Two  further  subjects  must  be  mentioned.    One 
was  the   proposal   to  abolish   the    Indian  religions 
by  force,  and  the  proposal  to  get  down  to  business, 
really  and  honestly,  on  the  matter  of  Indian  health. 
Secretary    Work    had    already    decided    that    the 
health    question    should    not    be    evaded;    had    re- 
quested  the   National   Health   Council   to  make   a 
complete  study  of  Indian  Health  with  recommenda- 
tions of  whatever  sort  it  might  deem  wise,  and  had 
asked  for  a  $100,000  emergency  appropriation  from 
Congress  for  work  on  trachoma  and  tuberculosis. 
Of  this  he  informed  the  Committee  before  it  organ- 
ized    and    the    advocates    of    health    improvement 
for  Indians  had  a  clean  sweep  and  unanimous  votes 

for  their  proposals. 

The  discussions  of  Indian  religious  rights  were 
to  many  the  most  significant  part  of  the  whcjle 
meeting.  Prior  to  the  meeting,  for  many  mcmths 
a  campaign  had  been  waged  calling  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Indian  ceremonies.  Hints  had  been 
|)reathed  to  editors  that  the  Indian  dances  were 
wicked  and  obscene.  It  was  urged  that  the  old 
religions  dragged  the  minds  of  the  Indians  back 
to  the  blanket.  A  drum  fire  of  insi)ired  editorial 
denunciation  of  Indian  ceremonies  broke  out  just 
before  the  National  Advisory  Committee  assem- 
bled.    All  of  Congress  was  circularized. 

But  something  had  happened.  I  he  ndian  Office 
didn't  want  to  be  encouraged  to  crush  the  Indian 
religions ;  neither  did  the  Indian  Office  want  to  be 
denounced  for  its  many  past  persecnitions  o  In- 
dian religion  and  for  Commissioner  Burke  s  threat 
of  greater  restrictions  to  follow.  1  herefore  a 
bloodthirsty    suppression    resolution    died;    and    a 
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rineing   denunciation   of   the   religious   intolerance 
re  fresentecl   by   the   Indian   Bureau   died  likewise. 
T  eTcHcd  in  Committee  and  a  toothless  resolu  urn 
numching  both   sides  of  the  controversy  at  once 
v"r   a  m>ted.      Commissioner    Burke's    manifesto 
m"-  iS    onsidered  dead  ;  but  the  action  or  maction 
of  the  A.lvisory  Committee  was  significant  of  the 
nublic  attitude  .m  Indian  subjects. 
'    For  here  the  issue  was  basis,  piemen  ary.     He 
triditicm   of   religious  liberty   is  one   of  the  tenets 

ootc^ii  most  deeply  in  the  A--'^" -;;;;^  f  ;! 

b-ittles  of  centuries  for  this  kind  of  personal  tree 

liprious  liberty  as  an  axiom.  If  the  UovernmeuL 
started  to  censor  and  to  outlaw  by  executive  de- 
crees any  c.ther  religion  on  the  cont.nen  save 
Indian  religion,  the  officials  responsible  would  be 
linked  or  denounced  out  of  office  and  the  Constx- 

tntion  would  be  invoked.  £. 

Ye^  here  in  Washington  there  met  seventy-five 
e„;inent  men  and  women,  all  of  them  well-wishers 

o"  he  \Sn,  and  it  proves  -Po^f  ^^/-^  ^s 

this   eroun   to   declare   unequivocally   for   religious 

erty  °o    Indians.     An  Indian  religion  ^vl"ch    ac 

•   rding  to  the  officials  and  the  missionaries    inter- 

ere  with   the  making  of   Indians  into  white   men 

md    Christians,    is    cnsidered    no   religion   at   all. 

'it  kmedcan  who  dares  state  that  the  Indian  re- 

lifrinns     beautiful    and    moral    as    they    .ire,    nave 

viewed   as   a  ^\sentimentalist     and   is  suspectea   u 

u^incT  the  foe  of  Christianity.  , 

being  tne  luc  yi  r^KQrpnitv   in   the   Indian 

Thp   intimations   about  obscenuy   m    ^i*^ 

S  wSlerrF.^.  Hodge   ^n  Herbert  J  ^Spi^^^ 

Skt^^ex"ac?;^h^e:"rougttb^I|bat  be- 
fween  those  who  hold  that  the  First  Americans 
.Te  enti  ed  to  the  American  birthright  of  personal 
n  .rtv  and  those  who  can  not  really  visualize  the 
hKHaL-twever  much  they  may  love  them-as 
being  entirely  human. 

A  Memorable  Conference 
Thit  same  debate  reached  over  into  the  question 
of  t  e  1  e'^l  rUts  of  Indians,  the  property  rights, 
le  dL^htsCf  Indians  to  have  a  court  review  of  ad- 

rnistAtive    decisions    aflfecting   their   person    and 
ministratuc    uec  ^^^^^^   ,^^^j_ 

\ZL   Bureau   had   not  made  known   ,  s  wishes 

nght'!   as   catli;   have ;   ol  after   all,   perhaps,   are 

"'l^"^as"that    c.uestioii:    Are    the    Indians    really 
.J.',  which  ttie 'National  Advisory  Committee  re- 

b'r„d  £^roUeix  r.,;;'i"n,:r. 


and  President  Coolidge  did  not  speak  to  jt-  Then 
XrmiPh  the  door  there  came  a  vision--a  Cherokee 
Sd  dad  Indian-fashion,  beautiful  and  soft-voiced^ 
ihe  presented  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  a  memorized  speech 
l.nt  with  crace  and  poise,  a  copy  ot— 

What'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lindquist's  survey  o  In- 
di-m  fron  the  missionary  standpomt,  a  book 
0  ;^ed  wUh  defects  of  omission  and  commission 
in  Irant  toward  the  Indian  religions  and  saturated 
vi  SressTve  proselyting  sentiment  but  carrying 
TforewS   by    and    a    picture    of    Commissioner 

See^i'liSt'Xff'^rs  S  out  from  the  White 

"  So'^ended  the  most  representative  conference  on 
bo  en"5^  "  .    J ,      n  ^as  a  conference  ade- 

ulfe^fep^eseXtiv:  of  the  good-will  and  thought 
ITtl  hi'storic  problem.  Its  -ambers  struggd 
hird  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutuality  to  get  results. 
Pre  conference  politics  and  the  absence  of  funda- 
men?ri  concepts  held  in  common  by  the  members 
Sated  the  Jesuits.  Not  one  fundamental  propo- 
sft  on  rsave  in  health  matters  where  the  conference 
merelv  echoed  a  previous  official  decision)  was  put 
•vcross     and  whai  some   large  word   shoulc    have 

b'een  said  to  the  President,  there  -- J-'-^n    > 
its  nlace  a  charming  sentimental  gesture  arranged 
between  certain   missionaries   and    Indian  officials 
Sou?  any   previous  consultation  with   the   Na- 
tinml  Advisory  Committee. 

There  s  a  long  road  to  go  before  common  sense 
and  the  nteiUectual  virtues  shall  prevail  in  Indian 
affairs  But  the  public  opinion  is  en  marche-th.s 
is  certainly  true. 


INDIANS  ARE  HUMAN  BEINGS 

There  is  nothing  that  mocks  American  freedom 
U  tolerance  half  as  much  as  do  the  Indian  out- 
rJees  being  practiced  by  the  government.  Ihe 
mSst  recent  assault  on  the  dignity  peace  and 
Sts  of  that  race  of  men  on  whom  the  most  ma- 
liSnus  Persecution  in  recent  years  has  been  cen- 
:  e^ris'The'order  issued  by  the  Ind  an  commis- 
sioner depriving   certain  tribes   of   their   religious 

"The  order  is  idiotic  and  unfair  and  should  be  the 
we^ge  used  in  splitting  open  the  ^luestionaWe  acts 
of   the   eovernment   in   dealing  with  the   Indians. 
They   should   no   more   be    subjected   to   rel.giov^ 
regtdation  than  should  any  other  race  or  -^t   Be- 
riuse  their  religious  dances  seem  to  white  men  s 
eves  to  be  fantastic  and  absurd  ,s  no  reason  for 
sfoooing  them.     I  have  seen  orthodox  representa- 
t  V  es  of  the  gospel  as  we  know    t  submerge  the 
lignity  and  decency  of  their  calling  in  the  most 

HdTcuLis  gyrations  i-a^i-^f^ -^  ^  "  UeTn 
mpnt  I  have  ever  heard  was  that  it  the  genticmcu 
Sred  to  vvorship  God  in  that  way.  it  was  strictly 

"'it Vas'never  once  occurred  to  the  Indian  com- 
mission or  penetrated  their  super-thick  skulls  that 
"Ss  are' after  all  hmnan  beings.-ban  Fran- 
cisco Daily  Herald,  May  21,  1924. 


-.ntomatic  engine.   They  were  killed ;  but  never  be- 
(Tmm  has  the  bureaucracy,  or  any  responsible 
IrouP  Ttood  forth  and  in  positive  toii^s  uttered  in 
^ff    fVhPse  words  •   "Yes,  it  is  true,  the  Indians  do 
r  ha  e  elementary  rights ;  and  they  shall  not  have 
?hen       Yes    it  is  true^nvestigation  by  authonta- 
?v     disSe'rested   agencies  of  the  business  o    the 
Tmliin   Office  is  not  wanted ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
lone"    As  Oswald  Villard  said:    "A  proposal  to 
iect  plague  virus  into  every  employe  of    he  In- 
ian    Burfau    would    not    have   been    killed    more 
iffW    than    the    proposal    for   an   investigation. 
Why  'the  Bureau  oi  Klunicipal  Research  was  not 
]'ZA  as  an  investigator  is  suggested  in  d^efol- 
lowine  paragraph  from  its  report  of  1915,  made  to 
the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress  to  investigate 

^""Belii^f'the    sham    protection    which    operated 
Urge  y  as  a  blind  to  publicity,  have  been  at  all 
thnes  great  wealth  in  the  form  of  Indian  funds    o 
be  subverted ;  valuable  lands,  mines,  oil  fields,  and 
other  natural  resources  to  be  despoiled  or  appro- 
nriated  to  the  use  of  the  trader ;  and  large  profits 
fo  be   made  by  those  dealing  with  trustees  who 
were  animated  by  motives  of  gain-And  still,  due 
To   the   increasing  value  of  the  remaining  estate, 
tLre   is  let  an  inducement  to  fraud,  corruption, 
.^Td  insti  ut  onal  incompetence  almost  beyond  the 
nossibU  ty  of  comprehension-all  the  machinery  of 
Government  has  been  set  to  work  to  repress  ra  her 
than  to  provide  adequate  means  for  justly  deahng 
wkh  Tla'rge  population  which  has  had  no  political 

"^Relaied    to    the    issues^ just    described   was    the 
Pueblo  issue.     It  was  narrowed  to  two  brief  reso- 
kttioi^   adm  tted  by  their  sponsors  to  be  mutually 
compatible  and  exclusive.  One  resolution  offered 
bv  the  representative  of  the  New  Mexico  Associa- 
tion on  iSdian  Affairs,  endorsed  the  general  prin- 
ck,"es  of  the  so-called  Lenroot  Bill  (which  is  ac- 
tiaUy  the  Bursum  Bill,  Senate  No.  726,  introduced 
December  10,  1923).    This  bill  cancels  the  Pueblo 
and  Utles  through  enacting  a  retroactive  limita- 
kms  sta?ute-it  requires  the  courts  to  give  title  to 
he  no.  -  ndians  holding  Pueblo  lands  since  twenty 
vears  Igo,  regardless  of  the  law  as  it  stood  twenty 
years  ago  or  ftands  today.  This  pro-settler  measure 
fs  ruin  to  the  Pueblos.    The  alternative  resolution 
did  not  endorse  or  condemn  any  bill  by  name,  but 
exprefsed  the  opposition  of  the  Committee    o  any 
measure  which  would  settle  by  l^g'^l^^ive  fiat  ques- 
tions of  Pueblo  land  titles  now  being  litigated  in 
the    courts ;    in    other    words,    opposition    to    any 
scheme   for   taking  Pueblo   property  without  due 
process  of  law.    The  so-called  Lenroot  Bill  would 
do  just  this;  would  alter  the  law  retroactively  and 
pre-direct  the  decision   of   the  courts,  compc  Img 
the  courts  to  decide  against  the  Pueblos  in  those 
cases  which  the  Government  is  now  pressing  m 
the  effort  to  recover  for  the  Indians  a  little  of  their 

seized  land.  ■      \    *. 

Here  was  the  Indian  question  reduced  to  simplest 
terms.  Are  the  Indians,  or  are  they  not,  to  have 
equal  protection  of  the  laws?  And  shall  the  pres- 
sure  of   local   interested   white   voting   groups,   m 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


WE  CAN  AT  LEAST  LET  THEM  RETAIN 

THEIR  NAME 


Editor  The  Chronicle-Sir:   I   am  <\>^tr^d 
notHl  that  The   Chrcmiclc's  correspomlc^  a     Sa^^ 
Anclrcas   has   an   erroneous   idea   '^y^^f^'^^^^^'i,, 
"Digger,    Indians."       He     states  X  ^^rtain     t"Dc 
"chfgea  its  tribal  .^ame  i^or^^^^^"^^ 

Wemvks."     As  a   "f  ;;j  ±^^ .  ',  ,fe^us  reason 
not  be  a  tribal  name  fyv"'^  \trv    <>. 
that  neither  word  is  of  >6diaii  ongm. 

These    Indians'    tnKal    names    ha.s    alua>s    been 
'•Mewuk,"  and  as,  t1^-y  became  weary    .he  ug 
iKune  that  had,Keen  wi,she<    .m  then  an     1^  R 

y   d^S'to   try   to   have   tlieir   ->-;;;-- 
reccWi^d.     Nothing  "--  -[^f^^^i^rNDl 'aN- 

^.{rris,  Humboldt  Co.,  May  2,  1924.^an  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  May  3,  1924.  ^ 

COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 

John  Collier 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

this    case    of    the    Pueblos    regarding    which    the 
vtole  nation  is  aware,  be  allowed  to  prevaiL^ 
The  majority  bloc  faced  a  ^^bjemiua      I    inet      e 

''^-Z  ' -fncr  ad  ;?ed:  "r"  ansniH    both  '."f^the 
nnmrX  e:^  u^W  '  ies.'.hitions  to  the  Secretary  o 
t?,elntedor  without  comment  or  any  expression  of 

^"S"further  subjects  must  be  mentioned     One 

l,y  force,  and  '''' f '     '"X    ,S,„  „{  Tndian  health. 
Vc  ^."y    WS  'i.        already    -leeidcd    that    .he 

S'indlaL'had  a'cira;i^-ee„  and  .nuuAnous  v„.e» 
for  their  proposals.  „li„i„i,s  rirfits  were 

...  --y  '  -r th?nS.;n,i '?:; ;;  .nr..»"°i'» 

rSai^X'd'het'  ;^;ed  °  a,Un,  h.r  the  snp- 

•   .,    r^f    Indian   ceremonies.      Ilinth    nau   uccu 
press  on    of    Indian    ce  ^    ^^^^^   ^^,^^^ 

breathed   to   editor,  tha     the    n  ^^^^ 

wicked  and  obscene  ^-^^^ff,^.    ,,„,;,„,  ,,,ek 

religions  ^I'-fgfV  drum  fire  f  inspired  editorial 
to  the  blanke  /^  jf^^f  J,  ';,t,,„ies  broke  out  just 
SrrVatio^arAdWsory   Committee    assem- 

"£t  ^l^si:;:^^^'^h^  rr 

religions ,  neiiner  persecutions   of   In- 

denounced  "^^'^^  J'^Co.nmissil.ner  Burke's  threat 
'r".re  S  rSxi  ions  to  follow.  Therefore  a 
;;looffirrty    suppression    resolution    died;    and    a 
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ringing  (lenunciation  of  the  religious  intolerance 
represented  by  the  Indian  Bureau  died  likewise. 
They  died  in  committee  and  a  toothless  resolution 
munching  both  sides  of  the  controversy  at  once 
was  adopted.  Commissioner  Burke's  manifesto 
may  be  considered  dead ;  but  the  action  or  inaction 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  significant  of  the 
])ublic  attitude  on  Indian  subjects. 

i^\)r  here  the  issue  was  basis,  elementary.  The 
tradition  of  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  tenets 
rooted  most  deeply  in  the  American  mind.  The 
battles  of  centuries  for  this  kind  of  personal  free- 
dom have  committed  all  European  people  to  re- 
ligious liberty  as  an  axiom.  If  the  Government 
started  to  censor  and  to  outlaw  by  executive  de- 
crees any  other  religion  on  the  continent  save 
Indian  religion,  the  officials  responsible  would  be 
laughed  or  denounced  out  of  office  and  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  invoked. 

Yet  here  in  Washington  there  met  seventy-five 
eminent  men  and  women,  all  of  them  well-wishers 
to  the  Indian,  and  it  proves  impossible  to  induce 
this  group  to  declare  unequivocally  for  religious 
li1)crty  for  Indians.  An  Indian  religion  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  officials  and  the  missionaries,  inter- 
fcM'c  with  the  making  of  Indians  into  white  men 
and  C'hristians,  is  considered  no  religion  at  all. 
The  American  who  dares  state  that  the  Indian  re- 
ligions, beautiful  and  moral  as  they  are,  have 
rights  alongside  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  that  in  any  case  it  is  for  the  Indian  to  say 
what  his  religion  shall  be — such  an  American  is 
viewed  as  a  **sentimentalist''  and  is  suspected  of 
being  the  foe  of  Christianity. 

The  intimations  about  obscenity  in  the  Indian 
religions  were  silenced  in  the  Committee  because 
there  were  men  there  who  knew  th  truth — Dr. 
Clark  Wissler,  F.  W.  Hodge,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spin- 
den,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  others.  This  left  the 
debate  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be — a  debate  be- 
tween those  who  hold  that  the  First  Americans 
are  entitled  to  the  American  birthright  of  personal 
liberty,  and  those  who  can  not  really  visualize  the 
Indians — however  much  they  may  love  them — as 
being  entirely  human. 

A  Memorable  Conference 

I'hat  same  debate  reached  over  into  the  question 
of  the  legal  rights  of  Indians,  the  property  rights, 
the  rights  of  Indians  to  have  a  court  review  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  aflfecting  their  person  and 
property.  Throughout  there  was  the  same  hesi- 
tancy— even  in  the  matter  of  rCvSolutions  where  the 
Indian  Bureau  had  not  made  known  its  wishes. 
Are  Indians  human,  or  are  they  something  else; 
are  they  cattle,  with  only  such  vested  or  native 
rights  as  cattle  have ;  or  after  all,  perhaps,  are 
they — men  ? 

It  was  that  question:  Are  the  Indians  really- 
men?  which  the  National  Advisory  Committee  re- 
fused to  answer. 

Secretary  Work  was  gracious  and  hospitable 
toward  the  Committee.  He  did  not  capitalize  it 
j)olitically  in  any  way  or  seek  to  interfere  with  it. 
When  the  Committee  called  by  invitation  on  the 
President,  a  delicious  incident  took  place.  They 
stood  round  him — no  one  spoke  for  the  Committee 


and  President  Coolidge  did  not  speak  to  it.  Then 
through  the  door  there  came  a  vision — a  Cherokee 
girl  clad  Indian-fashion,  beautiful  and  soft-voiced. 
She  presented  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  a  memorized  speech 
but  with  grace  and  poise,  a  copy  of — 

What?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lindquist's  survey  of  In- 
dians, from  the  missionary  standpoint,  a  book 
rrowded  with  defects  of  omission  and  commission, 
intolerant  toward  the  Indian  religions  and  saturated 
with  aggressive  proselyting  sentiment  but  carrying 
a  foreword  by  and  a  picture  of  Commissioner 
Burke. 

The  President  invited  Miss  Muskrat  to  lunch  at 
once ;  and,  silently,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  filed  out  from  the  White 
House. 

So  ended  the  most  representative  conference  on 
Indian  affairs  ever  held.  It  was  a  conference  ade- 
quately representative  of  the  good-will  and  thought 
on  this  historic  problem.  Its  members  struggled 
hard  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutuality  to  get  results. 
Pre-conference  politics  and  the  absence  of  funda- 
mental concepts  held  in  common  by  the  members 
defeated  the  results.  Not  one  fundamental  propo- 
sition (save  in  health  matters  where  the  conference 
merely  echoed  a  previous  official  decision)  was  put 
across ;  and  when  some  large  word  should  have 
been  said  to  the  President,  there  was  furnished  in 
its  place  a  charming  sentimental  gesture  arranged 
between  certain  missionaries  and  Indian  officials 
without  any  previous  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee. 

There  is  a  long  road  to  go  before  common  sense 
and  the  intelllectual  virtues  shall  prevail  in  Indian 
affairs.  But  the  public  opinion  is  en  marche — this 
is  certainly  true. 


INDIANS  ARE  HUMAN  BEINGS 


There  is  nothing  that  mocks  American  freedom 
and  tolerance  half  as  much  as  do  the  Indian  out- 
rages being  practiced  by  the  government.  The 
most  recent  assault  on  the  dignity,  peace  and 
rights  of  that  race  of  men  on  whom  the  most  ma- 
licious persecution  in  recent  years  has  been  cen- 
tered is  the  order  issued  by  the  Indian  commis- 
sioner depriving  certain  tribes  of  their  religious 
rites. 

The  order  is  idiotic  and  unfair  and  should  be  the 
wxdge  used  in  splitting  open  the  questionable  acts 
of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
They  should  no  more  be  subjected  to  religious 
regulation  than  should  any  other  race  or  sect.  Be- 
cause their  religious  dances  seem  to  white  men's 
eyes  to  be  fantastic  and  absurd  is  no  reason  for 
stopping  them.  I  have  seen  orthodox  representa- 
tives of  the  gospel  as  we  know  it  submerge  the 
dignity  and  decency  of  their  calling  in  the  most 
ridiculous  gyrations  imaginable  and  the  only  com- 
ment I  have  ever  heard  was  that  if  the  gentlemen 
desired  to  w^orship  God  in  that  way,  it  w^as  strictly 
up  to  them. 

It  has  never  once  occurred  to  the  Indian  com- 
mission or  penetrated  their  super-thick  skulls  that 
Indians  are,  after  all,  human  beings. — San  Fran- 
cisco Daily  Herald,  May  21,  1924. 


i 
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Department  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


June  5.  192^« 
"As  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  Indian  citizenship  act  "by 
President  Coolidge.  every  native--bom  Indian  in  this  coimtry  is  irade  a  citizen 
of  the  Tlnited  States."  said  Charles  H.  Eurke,  Conmissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs  today. 

"The  n-umter  of  Indians  giving  citizenship  ^  the  new  legislation," 

he  continued,  "is  approximtely  125.000.  There  are  200.000  Indians  who  have 
already  heen  mde  citizens  by  various  acts  passed  hy  Congress  in  the  past.  The 
law  just  si^ed  by  the  President  lets  down  the  bars  and.   includes  every  Indian 
bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  IMited  States." 

Commissioner  Buxke  further  stated  that  the  granting  of  citizenship 
does  not  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  laiids  of  the  Indians  now  under  Govern- 
ment guardianship,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  held  that  ward- 
ship  is  not  inconsistent  with  citizenship.      ' 

The  bill  providing  citizenship  for  Indiaiis  as  originally  introduced 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  discretion  to  issue  certificates  of  citizenship  to  Indians  who 
made  application  for  them.  It  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  grant  citizenship 
outright  to  all  noncitizen  Indians  and  this  amendment  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  Houpe.  President  Coolidge  signed  the  legislation  as  amended. 

A  provision  in  the  act  granting  citizenship  to  all  the  Indians  of  the 
united  States  stiptdates  that  the  Indians'  ri^t  to  tribal  or  other  property 
shall  not  be  impaired  or  otherwise  affected. 


(P*  N.  7535) 


*.  t 
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Department  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


June  2,  I92U. 


No  definite  action  is  contenplated  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Work  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance  of  two  Indian  boys  at  the 
Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  \3ntil  the  fall  school   term  in  September,  it 
was  learned  at  the  Interior  Department  today. 

i 

Postponement  of  a  decision  is  proiqpted  by  the  fact  that  the  term 
of  the  present  sdiool  year  is  about  to  end  and  by  delaying  the  settlement 
of  the  question  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  secure  full  information 
regarding  the  question  and  decide  what  the  responsibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment  are  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  customs  and  rites  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians. 

Secretary  Work  is  also  hopeful  of  adjusting  the  whole  matter  through 
friendly  negotiations-  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  recent 
developments  at  the  Taos  Pueblo,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  the 
following  communication  today  to  Senator  Samuel  M.  Slhortridge  of  California: 

"It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  rites 
and  civil  customs  of  Indian  people,  to  convey  to  them  our  meaning  and 
intent  or  get  their  viewpoint,  dependent  as  we  must  be  on  native  inter- 
preters  of  the  two  languages. 

"No  order  has  been  issued  prohibiting  the  instruction  of  Indian 
children  in  tribal  rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  months  ago  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Taos  Pueblo  petitioned  the  Bureau  for  the  release  of  nine 
children  from  school  for  varying  periods  up  to  eighteen  months  for  in- 
struction in  their  ceremonies*  After  negotiations  consent  was  given  for 


Che  release  of  two  children  for  a  brief  period  to  he  added  to  the  suiimer 
vacation.      TJtxe  Governor  and  Council  refused  to  return  the  children  at  the 
end  of  the  period  specified. 

"The  summer  vacation  period  intervening  makes  it  unnecessary  to  reach 
a  final  decision  at  this  time.     The  issue  is  whether  the  Goverment  shall 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  Indian  children  from  school.     It  is  now  before  me 
for  determination  and  will  he  reached  before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  school 
tern.     MirAful  of  the  respect  due  these  ancient  rites  ^r^  ceremonies  of  the 
pueblos.   I  hope»  that  through  friendly  negotiations,   the  difficulty  my  be 
amicably  adjusted." 


i 


(P.    N.   7559) 
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Department  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION 


June  17,   1924. 

A  crusade  to  stamp  out  trachoma  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southv/est  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  crusade     was  the  result  of  a  personal  survey  of  health  conditions 
existing   among  the  S out te/e stern  Indians  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Irlork 
and  CoBDpiis^OAer  Burke  .of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

The  campaign  \7ill  be  organized  July  Ij   1924,  under  the  medical  direction 
of  Dr.   J.   S.   Perkins,   special  physician  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Arizona  and 
Nev;  Mexico,   end  will  be  known  as   "The  Southwestern  Trachoma  Cairqpaign, " 

/t  a  conference  between  Dr.  John  MoMullen,  Sxirgeon,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Indian  Office,  the  following 
plan  of  action     was  formulated: 

1.  ^hile  the  schools   are  in  vacation,  the  buildings  may  be  used 
for  temporarj*-  trachoma  hospitals. 

2.  The  cost  of  feeding  hospitalized  patients,  both  at  schools   and 
in  the  field,   shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Relieving  Distress 
and  Prevention,   etc.,  of  Diseases  J^jnong  Indians"  of  the  year  in  which 
the   indebtedness   is   contracted. 

The   appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  provides,   in  sub- 
stance, that  the  said  appropriation  may  be  used  for  the  relief  and 
care  of  destitute  Indians  for  whom  no  other  provision  has  been  made; 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  trachoma,    and  other  communicable 
diseases,   and  for  general  medical   and  surgical  treatment  of  Indians, 
including  their  maintenance  and  hospitalization,  where  no  other  funds 
are  applicable  and  available  for  that  piirpose. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  authority  to  make  cash  allowances  to 
hospitalized  patients  for  subsistence,  the  superintendent  of  the  juris- 
diction upon  which  the  campaign  may  be  in  progress  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  written  contract  with  traders,   or  others,  to  furnish  sub- 
sistence in  whole  or  in  part,   or  to  make  other  arrangements  for  the 
feeding  of  such  patients. 

3.     At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  there  shall  be  three  operat- 
ing units,   each  headed  by  a  special  physician  to  whom  shall  be  assign- 
ed,  or   alloired,   such  employees   as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  v/ork 
efficiently  and  expeditiously.     The  three  units,   under  the  direction  of 
the  special  physician  in  charge,   shall  begin  work  on  the  Navajo   (Fort 
Defiance)    jurisdiction,   and  from  that  jurisdiction  proceed  to  other 
jurisdictions  having  the   administrative  oversight  of  Navajos,    and  work 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Navajo  tribe  until  the  weather  conditions  make 


it  advisable  for  thorn  tq.  ciaangc  to  other  places,  or  jurisdictions 
of  i^rizona  and  IleTr  liexi^o  vhere  they  can  \;ork  to  better  advantage. 

4.  Tents  vill  also  bo  furnished  for  use  in  the  field  service. 
This  health  \7ork  is  primarily  a  trachoma  campaign,  but  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  it  is  expected  that  each  unit  v/ill  be  supplied  with 
simple  remedies  v;hich  are  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  Indians. 
No  effort  should  be  spared  by  the  superintendents,  special  physi- 
cians, and. other  employees  to  advertise  and  popularize  the  clinics. 

5.  Each  of  the  three  field  units  vill  be  furnished  v/ith  a  Ford 
automobile  vdth  extra  gear  (Ruckstell  axle),  and  with  such  other 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary. 

6.  Special  physicians,  being  bonded  officers,  may  pay  the  sala- 
ry, per  diem  allov;ance,  nnd  travel  expenses  of  themselves  and  regu- 
lar nurses  as  heretofore,  ,  but  allotments  xixll   be  made  to  the  several 
superintendents  for  all  other  expenses,  such  as  purchases,  freight ^  and 
compensation  and  travel  expenses  of  teii5)orary  employees.  Except  as 
heretofore  provided,  superintendents  in  Arizona  and  Ne\7  Mexico  shall 
disburse  the  funds  allotted  to  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  trachoma 
campaign  v/hile  the  irork  of  such  campaign  is  in  progress  in  their  juris- 
dictions, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Chester  L.  Walker,  traveling 
auditor,  T;ho  vill  be  designated  as  supervising  fiscal  agent  for  the 
said  campaign  and  charged  v/ith  advisory  jurisdiction  over  property 

and  purchases,  and  over  the  preparation  of  vouchers,  in  order  that 
all  money  transactions  are  made  in  conformity  rrith  existing  lavzs  and 
regudations. 

All  requisitions  for  supplies  and  equipment  pertaining  to  the 
medical  T;ork  shall  be  approved  by  the  special  physician  in  charge, 
or  by  his  duly  authorized  representative.   Requisitions for  supplies 
and  equipment  not  included  in  this  classification  shall  be  approved 
by  the  superintendent  concerned,  or  ty  some  other  person  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  traveling  auditor.' 

7.  Trachoma  nurses,  satisfactory  to  the  special  physician  in 
charge,  shall  be  employed  or  assigned  to  schools  and  stations,  Y7here 
no  suitable  regular  employees  are  available,  for  carrying  out  the 
after-treatments  prescribed  by  the  special  physician.  For  this  T/ork, 
graduate  nurses  should  be  given  preference. 

8.  Dr.  Polk  Richards,  of  Fort  Defiance,  has  been  designated 
consulting  opthalmologist  for  the  campaign. 

9.  If  superintendents  find  it  necessary  to  employ  temporary  addi- 
tional clerical  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  vouchers  pertaining 
to  the  trachoma  r/ork,  they  may  ask  for  authority  to  employ  a  temporary 
clerk,  payable  from  the  special  allotment.   A  copy  of  such  requests 
should  be  fonvarded  to  the  traveling  auditor  of  the  district* 

10.  The  appropriation  for  the  trachoma  campaign  being  restricted 
to  certain  purposes,  the  Office  T/ill  vithdra^?  all  unhypothecated  bal- 
ances from  jurisdictions  upon  i/hich  the  vrork  of  the  campaign  shall  have 
been  completed  for  the  fiscal  year  to  v/hich  the  appropriation  pertains. 
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11.  The  foregoing  instructions,  T/ith  the  exception  of  those  per- 
taining to  accounting,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficientD.y  elastic  to  permit 
officers  in  the  field  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  questions  not  cov- 
ered, or  in  cases  of  uncertainty* 


(7661) 


/' 
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Depaitment  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


July  9,  19  2U. 

The  Pima  Indians  of  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  have 
publicly  announced  their  intention  of  adopting  civilization. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  trihe  held  at  Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  the 
Indians  of  the  trihe  adopted  resolutions  repudiating  their  tribal  customs  in 
favor  of  modem  progress.     Biey  also  endorsed  the  act  giving  citizenship  to 
American  Indians  and  the  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam, 
both  of  Tfliich  passed  the  last  session  ixf  Congress,     ihe  following  telegram  re- 
garding the  meeting  was  received  today  by  President  Coolidge,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Work,  and  Commissioner  Burke  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

"^Thereas  the  Xftiited  States  Government  has  restored  our  water  rights 

t 

by  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  966,  and  x^ereas  every  Indian  bom  within  the 
United  States  has  been  made  a  citizen* 

"iherefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  Pima  Indians,  urge  from  every 
member  of  our  tribe  to  clear  and  fence  his  allotment  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
our  land  may  be  ready  for  the  water  when  it  comes  and  further  urge  that  our 
homes  be  made  models  for  cleanliness  and  morality* 

"We  believe  that  our  tribe  should  set  an  esample  for  the  whole  State 
in  obeying  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  And  be  it  resolved  that  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  best  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  tribe  that  all  heathen  dancing 
and  drinking  be  abolished  from  our  reservation, 

"And  be  it  resolved  that  we  urge  our  medical  authorities  to  wage  a 
relentless  war  on  trachoma  and  other  eye  diseases  T:4xich  have  caused  untold 
suffering  among  our  people. 

"And  be  it  resolved  further  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs." 


(P.  N.  7723) 


Department  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


J^one  2v  132^- 


In  an  opinion  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney  General  has  decided  that  the  Grovemment  has  no  authority  to 
lease  mineral  lands  on  executive  order  Indian  reservations  under  the 
General  Leasing  Law  of  1920,  it  was  learned  alt  the  Interior  Department 
today. 

The  decision  was  made  after  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work  last 
February  had  suspended  the  issuance  of  permits  under  the  leasing  act  on 
these  Indian  lands  and  had  requested  the  Attorney  General  for  a  legal 
interpretation  of  the  question.  At  the  present  time  there  are  between 
UOO  end  500  applications  for  oil,  gas,  and  other  permits  on  executive 
order  reservations  pending  in  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Interior 
Department ♦ 

The  adverse  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  will  result  in  the 
automatic  rejection  of  these  applications.  Another  feature  of  the  decision 
will  he  the  conservation  of  the  oil  in  the  grovind  on  the  executive  order 
reservations  and  pending  such  conservation  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  enact  legislation  deciding  Whether  the  Indians  shall  share  in 
the  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  deposits  when  finally  developed.  At  the  meeting 
of  Secretary  Work's  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Indian 
Affairs  held  last  December  at  the  Interior  Depao^tment  resolutions  were 
adopted  demanding  that  the  Indians  receive  the  royalties  and  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  suspend  all  departmental  proceedings 
touching  the  sale  and  lease  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  on  these 
reservations  awaiting  action  by  Congress. 


i^*» 


Referring  to  the  Greneral  Leasing  Law  and  its  application  to  the 
public  domain,  only,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  reads: 

"The  first  section  of  the  act  describes  the  deposits  and  lands  to 
which  it  applies.  They  are  deposits  and  lands  "owned  hy  the  United  States •" 
Then  follows  words  of  inclusion  which  ragike  it  clear  that  the  act  applies  to 
the  national  forests  of  the  West*  TEis  language  in  turn  is  followed  by 
expressions  of  exclusion,  and  the  reserves  expressly  excluded  are  Appala- 
chian Forest  lands,  national  parks,  and  lands  reserved  for  military  or  naval 


uses. 


"It  is  obvious  that  the  words  of  inclusion  and  the  words  of  exclusion, 
taken  together,  do  not  by  any  means  embrace  all  the  lands  "owned  by  the 
United  States."  Neither  Indian  reservations,  national  monuments,  bird  reser- 
vations,  nor  lighthouse  reservations  are  either  expressly  included  or  excluded, 
and  of  course  the  United  States  is  the  sole  owner  of  other  bodies  of  land  stich 
as  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  parks  and  squares  in  the  District  of 
Col\mbia,  national  cemeteries,  etc.,  which  are  neither  expressly  included  nor 

excluded. 

♦  « 

"Yet  no  one  would  contend  that  any  of  these  latter  lands  are  subject 
to  the  leasing  act,  whatever  mineral  deposits  they  may  be  found  to  contain. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  are  many  classes  of  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  which  the  leasing  act  does  not.  apply  although  they  are  not  expressly 
excepted  from  it*" 

Taking  up  the  question  of  other  sections  of  the  General  Leasing  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  further  points  out  why  this  law  should  not  apply  to 
Indian  reservations  as  follows: 

"Again,  this  act,  in  section  35 •  provides  in  mandatory  language  for 

« 

the  disposition  of  all  the  royalty  moneys  realized.  They  are  to  be  divided 
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in  certain  proportions  between  the  Treasury,  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and 
the  States  within  which  the  leased  lands  lie.  Yet,  as  hereafter  shown, 
it  would  violate  practically  all  legislative  precedents  for  Congress  to 
dispose  of  lands  and  mineral  deposits  in  Indian  reservations  of  any  kind 
without  directing  the  payment  of  some  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  notable  that  Secretary  Pall,  in  making  his  decision,  realized  this  so 
strongly  that,  ignoring  the  mandatory  directions  of  the  act,  he  ordered  the 
royalties  from  executive  order  Indian  reservations  to  he  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  in  a  special  frind  to  await  disposition  by  Congress. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  any  reference  to  legislative  history 
seems  hardly  necessary.  Yet,  in  fact,  none  of  the  numerous  committee  reports 
made  during  the  long  pendency  of  the  measure  before  Congress  shows  any  indi- 
cation whatever  of  an  intent  to  embrace  Indian  reservations  of  any  kind; 
but  they  do  show  affirmatively  an  understanding  that  the  only  lands  to  be 
affected  were  public  lands,  western  forest  reserves,  and  lands  withdrawn 
by  various  executive  orders  to  protect  the  minerals  therein  pending  eongres!=i- 
sional  action  for  their  final  disposal." 

In  conclusion  the  opinion  says:  "You  are  therefore  advised  that  the 
leasing  act  of  1920  does  not  apply  to  executive  order  Indian  reservations." 


(P.N,  7557) 
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Department  of  the  Interior 


INFORMATION  SERVICE  FOR  ADVISORY  COUNQL  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


July  25,  19  2^' 


Uith  the  appointment  of  Miss  Elinor  D.  Gregg,  sister  of  Dr- 
Jarnes  E.  Gregg,  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton.  Virginia,  as  supervisor 
of  field  matrons  and  nurses,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  today  completed  . 
the  organization  of  a  new  division  of  field  welfare  work  among  the  American 


Indians « 


Plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  division  have  heen  under 


way  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  VJork  and  Commissioner  Charles  H^  Burke  of 
the  Indian  Office  for  some  time  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  new  Indian 


health  program. 


"N 


iss  Gregg  as  supervisor  of  the  new  division  will  have  charge  of 


Mis 


of  aljout  100  field  matrons  and  nurses  conducting  health  demonstration  and 
home  hygiene  work  on  the  various  Indian  reservations.  Ohe  duty  of  these 
matrons  and  trained  nurses  is  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  Indian  families, 
teach  the  mothers  sanitation  and  train  them  in  the  proper  care  of  their 
Tbahies,  Diey  also  serve  as  visitation  nurses  for  the  sick, 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Gregg,  \^io  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  trained  field  nurses  in  the  coimtry,  grew  out  of  her  service 
among  the  Indians  under  the  American  Bed  Cross.  At  the  request  of  Commissioner 
Burke  three  years  ago  the  American  Red  Cross  assigned  three  of  its  nurses  to 
do  public  health  work  on  Indian  reservations  and  their  \7ork  proved  so  benefi- 
cial that  the  nurses  have  been  continued  ever  since.  Miss  Gregg  was  one  of 
these  niirses  who  rendered  exceptional  service  and  when  the  question  of 
selecting  a  supervisor  for  a  permanent  division  of  field  health  v/ork  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  she  was  chosen* 


With  the  appointment  of  Misa  Gregg,  an  intensive  campai^ 


Trill 


start  at  once  to  Iraproyc-  home  conditions  among  the  Indians.     Altho\:gh  the 
new  supervisor  will  mai:itain  headquarters  at  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington. 

ft 

she  is  expected  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  field. 

Miss  aregg  i?  a  graduate  of  the  Waltham  Training  School  of 
Waltham,  Massachasettft,  and  was  an  industrial  nurse  for  a  cotton  manufactur- 
ing company  for  a  period  of  two  years.  later  she  was  a  trained  nurse  in 
hospitals  of  Clevelan,d  and  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Infants  Hospital 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  At  the  outhreak  of  the  World  War  Miss  Gregg  be- 
came a  Red  Cross  nurse  and  later  a  member  of  the  Amy  Nurses  Corps  serving 
two  years  overseas.  She  saw  active  service  on  both  the  Argonne  and  British 
front  with  field  hospitals.  After  the  war  Miss  Gregg  delivered  Chautauqua 
lectures  on  public  health  for  some  time  and  then  was  assigned  "by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  one  of  the  three  nurses  to  conduct  health  demonstra- 
tions and  perform  survey  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Jor  two  years  she  has  "been  located  on  the  Rosehud  and 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  where  she  had  been  visiting 

hundreds  of  Indian  homes. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  appoint 
a  successor  of  Miss  Gregg  so  that  the  organization  will  continue  to  have 
three  of  its  nurses  working  among  the  Indians. 


(P.  N.  7S17) 
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A^g>ist  8,  1934. 
Improvement  in  the  %7ater  storage  and  canal  systems  of  six  Indian 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico  that  \Till  result  in  the  irrigation  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  was  "brought  ahout  during  the  past  year,  according  to  a  report 
made  puhlic  "by  the  Interior  Department  today* 

Construction  of  drainage  ditches,  concrete  lining  of  canals,  Imilding 
of  submerged  dams  and  headgates  were  among  the  engineering  works  completed  "by 
the  Government  for  the  "benefit  of  these  Indians,  The  puehlos  directly  affected 
are  the  Isleta,  Tesuque,  Santa  Clara,  Lagana,  San  Juan,  and  Zuni.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  systems  on  the  other  puehlos  in  New  Mexico  v/ere  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  it  is  cited,  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  report  "by 

puehlos  follows? 

Isleta  Pueblo:  On  the  pueblos  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Rio  arande 
had  become  water-logged  and  as  a  result  of  seepage  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
unsuited  for  agriculture  and  much  of  it  was  submerged  to  the  extent  as  to  be  un- 
fitted for  grazing  or  any  other  beneficial  use*  During  the  past  year  a  drainage 
canal  with  an  outlet  into  the  Rio  Grande  was  commenced  and  was  about  one-half 
con:5)leted  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ihis  canal  will  drain  approximately  3,^70 
acres.  Ihe  work  so  far  completed  has  demonstrated  that,  the  canal  will  be  effect 
tive  and  restore  all  this  area  to  full  agricultural  use. 

Tesuque  Pueblo:  For  many  years  the  Indians  of  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  have 
been  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  water  supply.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
they  were  able  to  gpt  an  abundant  supply  when  the  stream  was  in  flood  and^  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  flow  in  the  stream  was  negligible  and  barely 
fuhiished  water  for  stock  purposes,  investigation  had  been  made  with  a  vi<=>w  of 
storing  water  further  up  the  stream,  but  the  estimated  costs  were  prohiUtiv^. 


\) 
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August  8,  1934. 

Improvement  in  the  water  storage  and  canal  systems  of  six  Indian 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico  that  will  result  in  the  irrigation  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  was  "brought  ahout  during  the  past  year,  according  to  a  report 
made  puhlic  hy  the  Interior  Department  today^ 

Construction  of  drainage  ditches^  concrete  lining  of  canals |  Imilding 
of  submerged  dams  and  headgates  were  among  the  engineering  works  completed  by 
the  (jovemment  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians*  Ihe  pueblos  directly  affected 
are  the  Isleta^  Tesuque,  Santa  Clara,  Laguna^  San  Joan,  and  Zuni#  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  systems  on  the  other  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  v/ere  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  it  is  cited*  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  report  by 
pueblos  follows: 

Isleta  Pueblo:  On  the  pueblos  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
had  become  water- logged  and  as  a  result  of  seepage  to  such  an  extent  that  it  v/as 
unsuited  for  agriculture  and  much  of  it  was  submerged  to  the  extent  as  to  be  un- 
fitted for  grazing  or  any  other  beneficial  use^  During  the  past  year  a  drainage 
canal  with  an  outlet  into  the  Rip  G-rande  was  commenced  and  was  about  one-half 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year*  Ihis  canal  will  drain  approximately  3j^70 
acres»  Ihe  work  so  far  completed  has  demonstrated  that,  the  canal  will  be  effec-i- 
tive  and  restore  all  this  area  to  full  agricultural  use# 

Tesuque  Pueblo:  For  many  years  the  Indians  of  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  have 

been  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  v/ater  supply •  During  a  portion  of  the  year 

they  were  able  to  get  an  abundant  supply  when  the  stream  v/as  in  flood  and  during 

the  remainder  of  the  year  the  flow  in  the  stream  was  negligible  and  barely 

fuhiished  water  for  stock  purposesr  Investigation  had  been  made  with  a  vi^w  of 
storing  water  further  up  the  stream,  but  the  estimated  costs  were  prohibit ive» 


.4. 
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Examinations  were  made  of  the  stream  bed  and  it  was  as6ertained  that  connideraLle 
V7ater  was  flowing  throtigh  ihe  sand  and  gravels     Y(ith  the  object  of  intercepting 
this  underground  flow  a  submerged  concrete  dam  with  necessary  headgate  has  been 
constructed,,     ©lis  headgate  was  connected  with  the  ditches  which  already  existed 
on  the  reservation,  by  a  concrete  lined  section  800  feet  long.     Since  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam  considerahle  -water  has  "been  developed  and  it  is  "believed 
that  a  permanent  supply  sufficient  to  irrigate  300  or  UOO  acres  at  the  time  of 
low  flow  is  assured*' 

Santa  Clara  l>ueblo:     On  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  the  headgate  construe- 
ted  many  years  ago  by  the  Indians  had  become  very  dilapidated  and  in  need  of  re- 
placements^   A  concrete  headgate  resting  on  sheet  steel  piling  has  been  con- 
structed and  connected  by  a  700- foot  concrete  lined  main  canal  with  the  existing 

system^     !I!his  construction  makes  the  water  supply  for  this  village  fairly  secure* 

Laguna  Pueblo:     The  Indians  on  the  'Laguna  Pueblo  have  suffered  for 
years  from  shortage  of  water,  due  largely  to  canal  losses,  and  from  year  to  year 
as  money  "became  available  sections  of  their  principal  canals  were  lined  with 
concrete  to  prevent  seepage  losses^     Diiring  the  past  year  U,200  feet  of  canals 
were  so  lined  and  the  upper  and  lower  canal  systems  "were  connected  hy  a  conccete 
pipe  in  order  that  the  delivery  of  water  might  "be  more  flexibl^^    A  steel  truss 
flume  70  "feet  long  was  constructed  on  the  main  laguna  Canal, 

San  Jgan  Pueblo:     For  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  Congress  had  appropriated 
$15,000  for  commencement  of  construction  of  an  irri^tion  system,  but  as  the  land 
titles  are  very  badly  involved  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  land  which  must  be  served  and  the  size  of  the  structure  required.    Until 
this  question  of  land  title  is  determined  very  little  use  can  be  made  of  avail- 
able moneys  other  than  to  prevent  losses  by  encroachment  by  the  river.     During 
the  past  year  river  protection  work  -was  the  only  »orifcraj6aQfiiplished. 

Zuni  Pueblo:     The  life  of  the  resefvoir  on  the  Zuni  irrigation  project 
has  been  threatened  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  silt*     During  the  past  year 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the  streams  which  are  the  source  of  water 
supply  for  this  reservdir,  by  building  jetties  to  prevent  erosion  and  thus  reduce 
the  quantity  of  silt,     Ohese  experiments  have  proved  very  successful  and  more 
will  be  built  in  the  future,  --2-  (P.  H.  7899) 
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INFORMATION 


^ugust  8,   1924. 
Plans  f.r  *e  ^ildin.  of  t^-o  steel  .ria.es  over  the  Rio  .rande 
at  the  Oochiti  ana.San  J^  Indi^  ^.eUos  i.  Hev,  Me.ioo  are  .eln.  consu.- 
^ted.  It  ^s  aimomced  at  the  Interior  Department  today. 

congress  appropriated  $82.^0  for  the  two  triages  and  the  B^oau 
of  Indian  Affairs  e^eots  to  have  the»  ^r  oonstmotlon  with^  a  short 
ttoe  so  that  they  will  ^  coi^leted  within  the  present  fisoal  year. 

Ihe  hridges  ^111  prove  hi^ly  heneficial  to  the  Indians  of  both 
p^ehlos.     .t  the  Oo^iti  ruehlo.  there  are  ^61  Indians  and  ^^  ^^^^^ 
acres  of  land.  *idh  is  divided  hy  the  Eio  Grande.     B.e  puehlo  rUlase 
located  on  the  west  W  of  the  river.  *iXe  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians, 
.a™  lands  are  on  the  east"  han^:    *e  result  is  that     *en  the  river  heco^es 
impassable  in  the  spring  and  d«ing  the  planting  season  the  Indians  are 
often  coined  to  travel  fro.  10  to  15  Mies  fro.  «.eir  village  to  rea* 

.•       „.P  t>,a  steel  bridge  iJiH  eliminate  this  condition, 
their  lands.     Construction  of  the  steel  oriog  . 

Ihe  cost  of  the  bridge  at  Oocbiti  «ill  be  $3l*.00O. 

;,  slnllar  situation  exists  at  the  San  ...an  Pueblo  .here  there 

4.v^  -0-5 «  rt-ande  there  will  Tse  $U8,200. 
•be  erected  across  the  Rio  G-ranae  T,n^^ 


I 


(P.  K.  7900) 
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October  3,  1934^ 

A  new  policy  of  increasing  the  nmher  of  grades  in  the  Indian 
schools  maintained  hy  the  Government  tras  announced  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment  today  "by  tlxe  Coianissioner  of  Indiao  Affairs. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  edtacation  of  Indian  children,  it  is  the    . 
Bureau's  purpose  to  extend  the  coiirse  of  instruction  in  the  day  sdiools  on 
all  the  reservations  to  include  six  grades.    At  the  reservation  hoarding 
schools  the  course  is  to  he  extended  to  include  ei^t  grades.     Certain  larger 
schools  maintained  hy  the  Government  are  to  provide  the  common  school  educa- 
tion of  ei^t  grades  and  the  four  additional  grades  representing  a  hi^  school 
education  to  their  Indian  pupils* 

At  the  preseiit  time  the  Government  maintains  223  Indian  schools  of 


Indian 


grade 


Sxqperintendents  of  all  Indian  Government  sdhools  were  notified 


today  hy  the  Indian  Office  of  the  new  policy  vftiich  is  to  "be  put  into  effect 
gradually  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

"Every  community  of  people,  Indians  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nationalities,  is  entitled  to  facilities  for  at  least  an  ei^th  grade, 
education,  and  these  facilities  should  be  provided  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 


justify, 


"It  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent  that  Indian  young  men  and 
women  must  be  equipped,  both  academically  and  industrially  to  compete  with 
those  of  other  races,  and  in  order  to  be  so  prepared  a  hi^  school  educatioi 
embracing  full  vocational  instruction  will  be  essential." 


1 


Plans  TTere  also  armotaiced  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  tvTo-school  term  Bystem  among  the  Havajo  Indians  of  the  Southwest  vftxere 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  school  facilities.  The  plans  call. for  the 
establishment  of  terms  of  six  months  each  year  instead  of  the  customary  nine 
months.  By  this  method  the  capacity  of  the  schools  on  the  reservations  of 
the  SouthT/est  v/ill  he  increased  by  allowing  double  the  nmber  of  pupils  to 
attend  school  each  year  and  is  eo^pected  to  more  rapidly  educate,, the  Ifovajo 


Indians 


(P.  N.  S210) 
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Jaly  17,  19*. 


STATE  COOPERillOH  IH  IKDIffl  KE^kJBS 


A  joint  health  campaign  among  tho  Indians  of  -.Tisconsin  has  teen 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  and  vdll  oontlme  vntil  Septemher.     Ihe  ™rk  hegan  at  Bayfield  several 
ueeks  aso.    All  reservations  ^7ithin  the  Stats  will  he  covered  In  the  om^^^ 

Bie  schedule  as  outlined,  sahjeot  to  cihange,  follows: 
Ashland,  week  heginning  July  7!  I^ona.  ^eek  beginning  Jaly  1>*!  Oneida, 
week  hegi^tag  JUly  21;  Keshc^a.  two  weel.  heginnlng  OUly  28;  Wsconsln  Bapids. 


Mgast 


lac  du  Plam"beau  will  also  Tae  covered. 

Tradhoma.  one  of  the  worst  diseases  affecting  the  Indians,  will  he 

comhatted  by  the  .edlcal  staff,  aad  general  heam  e^lnationa  will  b.  n^de 

at  the  reservations.    Health  sanitation  will  be  encouraged  and  the  Indians 

will  "be  instructed  on  this  sut)ject, 

tte  Bureau  cf  Indian  Affairs  is  represented  in  the  work  by  Er.  and 
Mrs.  U  Z.  0.1P.  the  latter  being  a  rogistered  nurse.     Beth  are  familiar  with 
the  needs  and  customs  of  the  Indians.     B.e  state  board  of  health  is  providing 
one  ihysiclan  from  the  staff  of  the  l^oau  of  co^icablo  diseases,  and  at 
present  Is  also  aided  by  Dr.  A.  V.  l>eKcv«..  dej^ty  state  health  officer  for 
the  northern  district,  and  by  Miss  Martha  alley  as  social  worter. 


(P.  H.  7793) 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON 

December  10,  1924 • 


Dr.  C*  Hart  Merriam, 
Lagunitas, 

California. 

Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  another  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Indian  Affairs  should  be  held  during  the  coming  winter  must  be  deter- 


mined. 


A  survey  of  the  year»3  accomplishments  shows  much  progress  toward 
Indian  betterment.  The  support  and  encouragement  offered  by  the  Advisory 
council  on  Indian  Affairs  one  year  ago  has  resulted  in  an  enlightened 
public  interest  through  general  discussions  of  the  Indian  question. 

Through  a  bulletin  service  we  have  tried  to  keep  each  member  of 
the  council  informed  on  all  important  administrative  problems  and  act. 
during  the  past  year,  and  now  enclose  a  resume  of  accomplishment  for 
refereace  purposes.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Council 
last  December  have  had  careful  consideration,  and  in  June  of  this  year  a 
pamphlet  was  mailed  to  members  reporting  the  results  of  the  Department's 
effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Council  as  expressed  in  its  resolutions. 
The  varied  features  of  the  Indian  problem,  coupled  with  financial 
limitations  and  restrictions  necessary  to  governmental  management,  impose 
.estrictions.  Nothing  is  unimportant  in  this  service,  but  ^ny  things 


'^•v 


o„  3insle  proUe..3  a.  ..e,  a.o..  ...  a.,.e.ato  .es.Xts  V>ave  .,e„  la..e 
.„.  ..  .ealevo  ..oleso.e,  at  least  a  vacUlatins  an.  proorasUnatins 
,.au,  .as  not  ^atex,  co.pUeat,.  t..  ad„.nUt.at.n  o,  the  aKal.s  o. 

these  Government  wardB. 

X  a.  un«Ullns  to  as.  this  altruistic  co^lttee  to  «ass,«ble  la 
,.e  nsa.  future  unless  questions  of  suUUlent  Importance  have  arisen 

.,  .ashln.ton.  «o  such  prohXe^s.  however,  su.est  themselves  to  us  at 
.,13  tl.e.  hut  hefore  aefinitel,  deciding  to  postpone  the  .eetins.  X 
..ouU  he  .lad  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  fro.  ,ou  as  to  the 

f   +tift  fnuncil  together  early  m  the 
^+,r  frr   callitis  the  members  of  the  Councix  t-uj^ 
necessity  for  caixj-»s 

Bureau  should  address  itself. 

Xhere  are.  of  course,  the  »ior  responslhilitlos  of  the  Department. 
,„.,  as  the  health,  education,  and  economic  development  of  the  Indian. 

un   o   TTurther  progross  along  these  lines,  how- 
,.hich  are  continuing  problems.  Turther  prog 

n   ..  a  Question  so  much  of  ways  as  it  is  of  means.  Despite 
ever,  is  no  longer  e.  quesoxon 

...  co»endahle  liheralit.  of  Congress  to^rd  the  Indians,  the  pr.ram 

,„„ds  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  each  .ear  hrln.s  more  and  hotter 
,..„„U.  increased  hospitalisation  and  greater  agricultural  facilities. 
„,d  the  future  in  these  respects  is  encouraging. 


-S- 


In  the  missionary  field  no  distinction  is  made  between  religious 
sects  but  each  enjoys  freedom  of  operation.  Occasionally  conflicts  arise 
between  representatives  of  the  different  denominations  who  fear  proselyt- 
ing, contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  not  forget  the  biblical  teaching  to  ••be  kindly  affectioned  one 
to  another  with  brotherly  lovei  in  honor  preferring  one  another. •• 

The  following  subjects  are  worthy  of  the  thought  of  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  am  presenting  them  to  you  for 


oommentt 


(l)  Should  the  grades  in  Indian  day  schools  be  extended  beyond  six 


grades! 


(2)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Government's  present  policy  of  en- 
couraging attendance  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools! 

(3)  Each  year  the  aovernment  leases  a  large  acreage  of  surplus  In- 
dian land,  both  allotted  and  tribal,  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes.  The 
cash  rental  received  for  allotted  lands  is  turned  over  to  the  Indian  owners, 
or  expended  for  their  benefit,  while  the  rentals  of  the  tribal  lands  is 
either  paid  to  the  tribe  per  capita  or  expended  for  community  or  tribal 
benefits.  Do  you  believe  that  this  policy  of  leasing  lands  is  beneficial 
to  the  Indian,  or  does  it  tend  to  encourage  a  nomadic  life,  detrimental  to 

permanent  progress! 

(4)  VJhat  is  your  opinion  of  the  plan  to  encourage  the  acceptance  of 
increased  responsibility  by  the  state  for  tho  health,  education  and  general 


^-^*^\ 


r 
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economic  life  of  tho  Indians,  as  suggested  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  December  12,  1923! 

(5)  Is  the  coeducational  system  '.n   vcsue  in  most  of  the  Indian 

■ 

schools  adapted  to  tho  characteristics  of  the  race  and  conducive  to  their 
highest  economic,  social,  moral  and  educational  developrr.ent7 

(6)  Do  you  favor  the  liquidation  of  the  tribal  assets  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  prorating  of  the  resulting  f.^ds,  paying  the  shares  of 
competent  Indians  to  them  without  restriction,  .nd  holding  the  shares  of 
incompetent  Indians  for  expenditure  under  supervision? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Hubert  Work,   Secretary. 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Charles  H.  Burke^  CommiMioner. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  HANDLING  OF 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


DURING  I923-Ift24. 


f 
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WASHINGTON 


DECEMBER    5«     1924. 
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PROGBESS   IS  TSE  mimLim  OF  mPJM  AFFAIRS  DURIITG  1923-192^ 
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Ihe  ixuniber  of  employees  of  the  Indian  Office  in  Wash- 
ington was  reduced  hy  23,  with  an  annual  saving  of 
$28,000;  the  redaction  in  the  field  force  was  87, 
with  an  anniial  saving  of  $S2,5^5» 

A  special  Health  division  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Dr*  R»  E.  !•  Newheme^  Previously 
the  medical  division  was  administered  as  a  part  of 
the  education  division. 

By  a  revision  of  the  accounting  regulations  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  AgQncy  will  he  more  fully  protected  and  respon- 
sibility for  losses  will  he  promptly  and  definitely 
fixed* 

A  division  of  field  welfare  has  been  organized  and 
is  being  actively  conducted  by  a  supervisor  of  nurses 
and  field  matrons,  thus  coordinating  and  strengthen- 
ing this  work  throughout  the  service. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  projects  lo- 
cated on  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and  Jtort  Peck  Indian 
reservations  in  Montana  transferred  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

6.  Bie  readjustment  of  Government  salaries  under  the 
Reclassification  Act  has  been  beneficial  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Indian  Service.  Many  physicians,  nurses, 
teachers,  and  other  employees  heretofore  underpaid 
have  received  increases  in  salary,  thus  bringing  their 
compensation  more  nearly  to  an  adequate  standard. 

7.  Appropriations  for  regular  health  work  among  the  In- 
dians for  1924  were  $370,000;  for  I925,  $500,000;  with 
an  additional  sum  of  $50,000  for  a  Chippewa  tuberculosis 
sanatorium;  for  I926  estimates  call  for  $800,000. 

•  •  •      ■ 

8.  ©le  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  visited  the  M^vajo  country  in  April, 
I92U,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  organizing 
health  work  there.  Ihey  called  into  conference  the 
State  health  officials  of  Nev/  Mexico  and  Arizona 

and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  OJhe 
Southwestern  Trachoma  Campaign  was  thereupon  organ- 
ized to  eradicate  trachoma  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  and  operating  throu^  traveling  medical 
clinics.  Up  to  October  1,  the  medical  clinics  had 
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examined  8,653  Indians;  1,981  were  foimd  afflicted 
with  trachoma;  1,559  underwent  trachoma  operations; 
360  other  eye  operations  \7ere  performed^  Special 
effort  has  been  made  to  enroll  children  afflicted 
with  trachoma  in  schools  \7here  t'aey  may  have  improved 
facilities  for  treatment. 

9.  A  survey  of  health  conditions  among  the  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  was  conducted  hy  the  .Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Health  in  conjunction  with  Indian  Office  5^5^^' 
cians.  The  nunher  of  Indians  exijnined  totalled  M-,21t? 
and  98  cases  of  trachoma  were  found.  Relief  work  and 
remedial  measures  have  "been  taken, 

10*  Under  the  new  division  of  field  welfare  ahout  100  field 
matrons  and  nurses  are  conducting  health  demonstration 
and  home  hygiene  work  on  Indian  reservations. 

11.  Arrangements  were  begun  for  a  new  tuherculosiSjsanatorlum 
at  Onigum,  Minnesota,  a  new  hospital  at  the  Chilocco 
school,  Oklahoma,  and  the  conversion  of  the  abandoned 
Shavmee  boarding  school,  Oklahoma,  into  a  tuberculosis 
sanatoriiam. 

12.  The  Bureau  now  disseminates  information  on  the  most 
progressive  methods  of  the  treatment  of  disease  to 
physicians  in  the  field  service, 

13.  The  Public  Health  nursing  service  was  continued  during 
the  past  year  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  !Ihis  organi- 
zation has  three  nurses  conducting  field  nxirsing  on  In- 
dian reservations.  The  nurses  are  paid  by  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Indian  Bureau  furnishing  quarters  and  transportation 
v/hile  on  the  reservation. 

lU.  A  health-education  program  was  introduced  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  I92U  school  term.  A  special  course  of  in- 
struction along  health  lines  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  of  Hew  York  City  which  is  based 
upon  a  report  on  health  education  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association«»     / 

15.  Expenditures  for  education  during  the  fiscal  year  I923 
were  ^,3Sl+,7l5.Sl;  I92U,  $U,6^8,917,33 ;<  estimated)  1925, 

$5,571,S61^. 


s 


16.  Enrollment  in  Government  Indian  schools  for  192U  wa^ 
23,623,  as  compared  to  22,078  for  I923.     In  mission 
schools  there  were  6,970  enrolled  i^  192^,  as  compared 
to  5,Ull  in  1923,'     In  public  schools  there  were  3^,834 
enrolled  in  192^,  as  compared  with  33»057  in  I923.     The 
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total  enrollmeiit  for  192^  was  65,^27,  as  compared  to 
60»5U6  for  1923,  an  increase  of  U.gSl. 

17*  Public-school  attendance  by  Indian  children  has  stead- 
ily increased,  calling  for  an  unusually  large  expen- 
diture for  tuition,  Imt  the  results  are  satisfactory 
as  to  training  and  reduced  cost  of  education  to  the 
Governments' 

1S»  Attendance  in  Government  schools  was  maintained  to 
theiJf  full  capacity,  except  as  prevented  by  epidem- 
ics, but  the  school  term  was  slightly  shortened  ow- 
ing to  insufficient  appropriations  for  equipment  and 

maintenance  f» 

.  .  •  .  • 

19,  Aa  increase  of  $1CX),000  iias  made  in  the  appropriations 
for  1925  to  pay  the  tuition  of  Indian  children  in  pah- 
lic  schools  of  western  States,  making  a  total  appropri- 
ation for  the  year  of  $350,000# 

20*  Claims  covering  tuition  of  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  in  California,  Montana,  Hevada,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  daring  the  fiscal  year  I923 
amounting  to  $23,ll-23,  were  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  7,  I92U,  covering  services  rendered  hy 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children, 

21»  Ihe  Course  of  instruction  in  day  schools  on  all  Indian 
reservations  ^s  been  increased  to  six  grades;  at  res- 
ervation boarding  schools  to  ei^t  grades;  and  at  cer- 
tain  larger  Government  schools  four  additional  grades 
will  be  addedt  representing  high  school  work* 

22^  !Ehe  inauguration  of  a  two-school  term  system  among  the 
Havajos  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  school  facilities 
will  allow  double  the  number  of  pupils  to  attend  school 
each  year* 

23*  Establishment  of  night  schools  for  adult  Indians  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage is  tested  on  two  reservations  with  successful 
results*  * 

2k.  Additional  school  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  regular  day  school*  Ihe  capacity 
of  the  school  was  increased  from  1^4-0  to  220  pupils* 
Ihe  teaching  staff  will  be  increased  from  U  to  6 
teachers ♦ 
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y2%   Additional  school  facilities  for  the  Hopi  Indians 
•  T/ere  provided  at  the  opening  of  the  I92U  school  term 
by  estahlishing  a  new  l)oarding  school  with  a  capacity 
of  120  pupils  at  Keams  Canyon^ 

:^26^  ?ort  Wingate  Military  Post  in  New  Mexico  transferred 
from  the  Y7ar  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  used  as  a  boarding  school  for  Indian 
children  living  on  the  Navajo  Reservation^ 

27.  Tv/enty  boarding  schools  conducted  summer  sessions  of 
from  four  to  six  weeks  for  retarded  pupils,  and  7OO 
of  this  class  attended,  SO  per  cent  making  their 
grades  and  promotions^  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
another  yearns'  schooling  v/hich  would  have  amounted 
,  to  about  $100,000# 

2E0  Under  the  present  policy  of  requiring  all  instruc- 
.  tors  to  attend  a  session  of  training  school  every 
other  summer,  this  self*-improvement  attendance  h^s 
increased  in  three  years  from  25  to  325  • 

29»  She  need  is  suggested  for  continuous  sessions  of 
boarding  schools  accessible  to  the  Uavajos,  for 
T/hora  day  schools  are  impracticable,  so  that  their 
children,  some  of  whom  must  help  with  the  sheep  in 
all  seasons,  can  all  have  school  privileges  for  at 
least  a.  part  of  the  year 4 

30*  A  conference  of  all  school  supervisors  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  many  'Isub- 
jects  of  school  improvement  and  established  closer 
.  cooperation  between  the  office  and  field  service^ 

3l»  Junior  Red  Cross  societies  were  organized  in  nearly 
all  Indian  schools  and  have  awakened  great  interest 
along  lines  of  educational  value • 

32*  Final  adjudication  and  settlement  of  conflicting 
titles  affecting  lands  claimed  by  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  to  be  accomplished  through  enactment 
of  the  Pueblo  land  law  by  Congress  providing  for 
land  board  con^osed  of  Attorney  General,  Secreatry 
of  the  Interior,  and  third  member  appointed  by  the 
President* 

33 ♦  Two  farms  in  Swain  County,  North  Carolina,  purchased 
out  of  tribal  funds  near  Government  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians^  Ihe 
farms  are  to  be  used  for  agricultural  development* 
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3U*  Allotment  of  land  to  1,171  Indians  on  the  Fort  Be  1- 
toiap  Reservation  in  Montana  completed,  the  total  acre- 
age distrihuted  to  the  Indians  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 500,000  acres^ 

35 •  On  15  reservations  0+2  allotments  of  land  were  made 
to  individual  Indians,  embracing  about  170,000  acres, 
besides  103  allotments  on  the  public  domain  covering  . 
lU,500  acres.  Of  allotments  completed  and  waiting  ap- 
proval, 1,171  were  to  Indians  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Res- 
ervation, Montana;  9I  on  the  Kalispell  Reservation, 
Washington;  and  for  ISO  Ute  and  Paiute  Indians  in  Utah# 

36.  Purchase  was  made  of  I90  acres  for  homeless  Indians  in 
California;  also  800  acres  to  supply  home  sites  for  11 
Fort  Sill  Apaches,  Oklahoma. 

37*  Sales  were  made  of  l,2g6  allotted  tracts  totaling 
125,099  acres,  and  913  fee  patents  and  competency 
certificate's  covering  106,199  acres  were  approved. 

38.  Icrportant  progress  was  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

39*  Road  ajid  bridge  work  was  greatly  advanced  on  seven 
reservations  last  year.  A  total  Federal  aid  of 
$2,766,UU9  has  now  been  approved  for  projects  of 
this  class. 

UO^  Plans  for  the  building  of  two  steel  bridges  over  the 
Rio  &rande  at  the  Cochiti  and  San  Juan  Indian  Pueblos 
in  Hew  Mexico  are  being  consummated  as  a  result  of  the 
appropriation  of  $S2,200  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
-  It  is  expected  the  bridges  will  be  completed  within 
the  present  fiscal  year*  These  villages  are  divided 
by  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  construction  of  the 
bridges  will  eliminate  much  inconvenience  to  the  In- 
dians when  the  river  is  impassable. 


AaRICULTURE^  Ul. 


Official  reports  show  a  year  of  encouraging  progress 
in  farming  and  stock-raising,  a  larger  acreage  culti- 
vated, improvement  in  dairy  stock  and  Navajo  sheep, 
and  elimination  of  worthless  horses  in  several  res- 
ervations. 


U2«  Employment  of  Indian  labor  was  active  in  agricultural , 
mechanical,  and  commercial  pursuits,  especially  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  Southv;est  where  many  Indians  re- 
ceived good  wages  as  cotton  pickers •  Outing  service 
by  students  from  six  of  the  larger  schools  earned 

about  $110,000. 
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U3.  Constructive  progress  in  irrigation  was  made  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arisona,  in  connection  wi*^ 
the  proposed  dam  nov/  authorised  across  the  Gila  River 
Canyon  near  San  Carlos;  a>so  on  drainage  and  water  sys- 
tems for  the  paeolos  in  IJeY/  Mexico;  in  vrell  drilling 
on  the  IsTavajo  sjid  Eopi  Reservations,  New  Mexico;  in 
further  development  on  the  Fort  Hall  project,  Idaho, 
the  Flathead  project,  Montana,  the  Yakima  Reservation, 
Washington,  and  in  several  other  localities. 

kk.   The  sum  of  $U5,000  is  heing  expended  in  drilling  wells 
to  supply  water- for  domestic,  irrigation,  and  stock 
purposes  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations 
in  Arizona  and  Hew  Mexico. 

^5.  Purchase  of  approximately  1,500  head  of  goats  and  3,650 
head  of  sheep  made  and  distributed  among  the  families 
of  the  Apache  Indians  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico.  Each  Apache  family  received  a  herd  of  sheep 
or  goats  to  start  them  in  Tmsiness  as  stodonen, 

Ub.  Cluh  work  for  hoys  and  girls  had  a  remarteble  growth 
on  17  reservations,  with  over  UOO  children  from  9  to 
Ik   years  of  age  enrolled.  Their  activities  relate  to 
gardening,  canning,  "bread  making,  sewing,  poultry,  and 
moch  other  domestic  work. 

Uj,  Special  encouragement  was  given  to  Indians  to  take  part 
in  county,  district,  and  State  fairs  in  competition 
with  the  whites  and  promising  results  have  followed. 

IRRIGATION.  HS.  Improved  water  storage  and  canal  systems  have  "been 

provided  at  the  Isleta,  Tesuque,  Santa  Clara,  La-^ 
guna,  San  Juan,  and  Zuni  Pueblos,  \ftiich  resulted  in 
the  irrigation  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

U9.  The  act  approved  May  9»  192^.  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  defer  charges  against  Indians 
covering  construction  costs,  rentals,  and  penalties 
due  on  reclamation  projects  on  various  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

50.  The  act  approved  June  7,  I92U,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  (Arizona)  at  a  cost 
of  $5,500,000  across  the  canyon  of  the  Gila  River 
for  irrigation  of  lands  occupied  by  the  Pima  Indians 
on  the  Gila  Indian  Reservation. 

51,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suspended  the  issuance  of 
permits  under  the  Leasing  Act  on  Executive  Order  Indian 
reservations  and  requested  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  decided  that  the  General 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  does  not  apply  to  Executive  Order 
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Indian  reservations,  This  opinion  resulted  in  the  au- 
toinatic  rejection  of  "betv/een  four  and  five  h-undred  ap- 
plications for  oil,  gas,  and  other  permits  on  Executive 
Order  Indian  reservations  pending  in  the  General  land 
Office  of  the  Interior  Department,  Test  suits  were 
instituted  in  the  United  States  court  to  cancel  exist- 
ing prospecting  permits, 

52,  The  act  of  May  29,  1921^.  authorized  leasing  for  mining 
purposes  the  unallotted  lands  on  Indian  reservations, 
at  public  auction,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  con- 
sent of  the  Indians, 

53,  A  ruling  forbidding  aliens  and  alien  companies  to  ob- 
tain oil  and  gas  leases  on  restricted  allotted  Indian 

lands  was  reversed, 

5U,  Oil  and  gas  operations  were  less  than  normal,  owing  to 
pervious  overproduction,  but  the  leasings  reached 
226,910  acres;  the  gross  oil  production  was  49,WO,455 
barrels  and  the  total  revenue  $29,lU5,517«  One   loO- 
acre  tract  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  was 
leased  for  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  several  others  for 
more  than  $1,000,000  each.  The  total  income  to  the 
Osages  from  oil  and  gas  v/as  $2U,670,US3. 

55»  Eleven  leases  covering  approximately  1,900  acres 
were  made  in  the  Qjiapaw  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  for 
lead  and  zinc  mining  at  increased  royalty  rates. 

56.  Forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  $75t^lO  to  the  Indians  of 
the  CJioctaw,  Chicliasaw,  and  Creek  Nations  of  Oklahoma 
by  purchasers  of  leases  on  unallotted  tracts  of  tim- 
ber, segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  was  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  failure  of 
the  lessors  to  comply  with  the,  conditions  of  their 
contracts, 

57,  A  sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  Navajo  Treaty 
Reserve,  New  Mexico,  netted  the  Indians  $80,592« 
Eight  oil  wells  were  producing  there  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Five  exploratory  leases  were  sold 
on  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  for 
$1^3*  600. 

5S,  An  act  of  Congress  approved  June  2,  I92U,  declared 
every  non-citizen  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  a  citizen  with  provision 
that  granting  of  citizenship  does  not  remove  restric- 
tions on  Indian  lands  now  under  Government  guardian- 
ship, 

59 i  In  pursuance  of  legislation  extending  citizenship  to 
all  Indians,  steps  were  taken  to  iioform  the  Indians 
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through  field  officials  of  their  suffrage  rights  un- 
der State  laws  and  that  their  restricted  property 
will  continue  under  I-ederal  protection. 

60.  Daring  the  fiscal  year  192U.' 2,125  heirship  cases  were 
settled  by  the  Indian  Bureau;   20?  will  cases,  and 
2,560  miscellaneous  prohate  cases,     !Ihe  fees  collect- 
ed hy  the  Bureau  in  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of . 
deceased  Indians  amovinted  to  $71,000  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  which  was  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

61.  The  several  governors  of  States  having  Indian  popala-^ 
tionware  invited  on  Novemher  I7,  1923*  to  extend  their 

■     cooperation  toward  closer  relations  and  a  "better  under- 
standing -between  States  and  the  Department  in  Indian 
affairs, 

62.  The  forestry  work  of  the  year  was  well  maintained. 
Sales  of  yellow  pine  in  Oregon  and  Washington  brought 
the  highest  prices  laaown  to  that  region,  running  as 
high  as  $6.67  per  thousand.'    The  Menominee  Indian  - 
mills  in  Wisconsin  cat  20,000,000  feet  of  Imber,  and 
the  total  sales  of  lumber  on  all  reservations  were 

•  510,3 12,UU9  feet  for  the  stim  of  $1,932,001.20. 

63.  Daring  the  first  session  of  the  6Sth  Congress  UU 
separate  acts  were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. 

6U.  Seven  jurisdictional  bills  authorizing  Indian  tribes 
to  sue  the  Government  were  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress, 

65.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  stocking  streams  on 
Indian  reservations  with  fish  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.    Superintendents  are  now  engaged  in  a  survey 
of  the  streams  and  waterways  of  their  reservations 
that  should  be  supplied  with  fish.     Shipment  of  fish 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  these  surveys  are  completed. 
It  is  expected  that  the  streams  will  be  stocted  with- 
in the  next  few  months,' 

66.  For  the  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
numbering  about  17,000,  there  was  e.^ended  g»15<-,0^0.^4 
for  housis,  bams,  wells,  and  live  stock.     The  school  at. 
tendance  of  these  tribes  was  19,5S6;  the  gross  oil  pro- 
duction from  their  lands  was  lO.665.U92  -parrels,  and 
their  total  income  from  this  product  was  $3,jSO,007. 

The  Indian  Service  assisted  in  an  investigation  of  the 
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handling  of  the  estates  of  those  Indians  -onder 
jurisdiction,  ejid  ujon  reports  submitted,   legii 

r»      ^        .  •  »  j_n -r-s^  J  ^  -.  ^  T       n -^•♦/-\^«*-»Y%->r^'v^  4"      "h/Wf^      /TOT 
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state 

juris aiC"G ion,  ena -ajou  ix^jjui  00  oui/iua-w  - — ,  --o-. 

for  restoriiig  to  the  Federal  Government  the  complete 

administration  of  these  estates  has  been  sought. 

Plans  inaugurated  for  the  erection  of  houses  to  re- 
place the  tepees  occupied  hy  the  Apache  Indians  of 
Arizona,  this  tribe  being  the  last  to  give  up  their 
aboriginal  mode  of  living.  A  sawnlll  has  been  put  . 
in  operation  to  furnish  lumber  necessary  for  the 
building  of  Indian  cottages, 

native  arts  among  the  Indians  were  encouraged.  On 
the  San  Juan  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  weaving  of 
H?.vajo  blankets  brought  an  income  of  $150*000  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  largest  on  record. 
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'*  Sec.  2.  The  existing  periods  of  trust  placed  upon  any 
Indian  lands  and  any  reTtrfction  on  alienation  thereof  are 
hereby  extended  and  continued  until  otherwise  directed  by 
Congress. 

**  Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  he  shall  find  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  is  hereby  authorized  to  restore 
to  tribal  ownership  the  remaining  surplus  lands  of  any 
Indian  reservation  heretofore  opened,  or  authorized  to  b^ 
opened,  to  sale,  or  any  other  form  of  disposal  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  public-land  laws  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  Valid  rights  or 
claims  of  any  persons  to  any  lands  so  withdrawn  existing 
on  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
act:  Provided  further,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
lands  within  any  reclamation  project  heretofore  author- 
ized in  ny  Indian  reservation:  Provided  further,  That  the 
order  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. signed,  dated,  and 
approved  by  Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  October  28,  1932,  temporarily  withdrawing 
lands  of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  from 
all  forms  of  mineral  entry  or  claim  under  the  public  land 
mining  laws,  is  hereby  revoked  and  rescinded,  and  the  lands 
of  the  said  Papago  Indian  Reservation  are  hereby  restored 
to  exploration  and  location,  under  the  existing  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  express  terms 
and  provisions  declared  and  set  forth  in  the  Executive  or- 
ders establishing  said  Papago  Indian  Reservation:  Provided 
further.  That  damages  shall  be  paid  to  the  Papago  Tribe 
for  loss  of  any  improvement^  on  any  land  located  for  min- 
ing in  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  but  not  to  exceed  the. cost  of  said  improve- 
ments: Provided  further,  That  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed 
5  cents  per  acre,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Papago  Tribe  for  loss 
of  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any  land  withdrawn  by  the  re- 
quirements of  mining  operations,  and  payments  derived 
from  damages  or  rentals  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  .the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  event  any  person  or  persons, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  desires  a  mineral 
patent,  according  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
he  or  they  shall  first  deposit  in  the  Treasury  oi  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe  the  sum  of  $1 
per  acre  in  lieu  of  annual  rental,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  or  occupancy  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn by  the  requirements  of  mining  operations:  Provided 
further.  That  patentee  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe  damages 
for  the  loss  of  improvements  not  heretofore  paid  in  such  a 
sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  cost  thereof;  the  payment  of  $1  per 
acre  for  surface  use  to  be  refunded  to  patentee  in  "the 
event  that  patent  is  not  acquired. 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  the  granting  or 
Use  of  permits  for  easements  or  rights-of-way;  or  ingress  or 
egress  over  the  lands  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes; 
and  nothing  contained  herein,  except  as  expressly  provided, 
shall  be  construed  as  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  other  person,  to  issue  or  promulgate  a  rule 
or  regulation  in  conflict  with  the  Executive  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1917,  creating  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  in 
Arizona  or  the  act  of  February  21,  1931  (46  Stat.  1202). 

"  Sec.  4.  Except  as  herein  provided,  no  sale,  devise,  gift, 
exchange  or  other  transfer  of  restricted  Indian  lands  or  of 
shares  in  the  assets  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  corporation  or- 
ganized hereunder,  shall  be  made  or  approved:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  lands  or  interests  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  sold,  devised, 
or  otherwise  transferred  to  the  Indian  tribe  in  which  the 
lands  or  shares  are  located  or  from  which  the  shares  were 
derived  or  to  a  successor  corporation;  jand  in  all  instances 
such  lands  or  interests  shall  descend  or  be  devised,  in 
accordance  with  the  then  existing  laws  of  the  State,  or 
Federal  laws  where  applicable,  in  which  said  lands  are 
located  or  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  corporation 


is  located,  to  any  member  of  such  tribe  or  of  such  cor- 
poration or  any  heirs  of  such  member:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  authorize  voluntary 
exchanges  of  lands  of  equal  value  and  the  voluntary  ex- 
change of  shares  of  equal  value  whenever  such  exchange,  in 
his  judgment,  is  expedient  and  beneficial  for  or  compatible 
with  the  proper  consolidation  of  Indian  lands  and  for  the 
benefit  of  cooperative  organizations. 

"  Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  his  discretion,  to  acquire  through  purchase,  relin- 
quishment, gift,  exchange,  or  assignment,  any  interest  in 
lands,  water  rights  or  surface  rights  to  lands,  within  or 
witiiout  existing  reservations,  including  trust  or  otherwise 
restricted  allotments  whether  the  allottee  be  living  or  de- 
ceased, for  the  purpose  of  providing  land  for  Indians. 

**  For  the  acquisition  of  such  lands,  interest  in  lands, 
water  rights,  and  surface  rights,  and  for  expenses  incident 
to  such  acquisition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  to 
acquire  additional  land  outside  of  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  for  the  Navajo  Indians  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  the  event  that  the  proposed 
Navajo  boundary  extension  measures  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress and  embodied  in  the  bills  (S.  2499  aiid  HJR.  8927)  to 
define  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  bills  (S. 
2531  and  HJl.  8982)  to  define  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  fh  New  Mexico  and  for  oth^r 
purposes,  or  similar  legislation,  become  law.' 

"The  unexpended  balances  of  any  apprbpriations  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"  Title  to  any  lands  or  rights  acquired  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Indian  tribe  or  individual  Iiidian  for  which  the  land  is 
acquired,  and  such  lands  or  rights  shall  be  exempt  from 
State  and  local  taxation. 

"  Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  and  management  of 
Indian  forestry  units  on  the  principle  of  sustained-yield 
management,  to  restrict  the  number  of  livestock  gn:'azed  on 
Indian  range  units  to  the  estimated  carrying  capacity  of 
such  ranges,  and  to  promulgate  such  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  range  from  dete- 
rioration, to  prevent  soil  erosion,  to  assure  full  utilization 
of , the  range,  and  like  purposes. 

"  Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  proclaim  new  Indian  reservations  on  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  conferred  by  this  act.  or  to  add  such 
lands  to  existing  reservations:  Pratnded,  That  lands  added 
to  existing  reservati6ns  shall  be  designated  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Indians  entitled  by  enrollment  or  by  tribal  member- 
ship to  residence  at  such  reservations. 

'*  Sec  8.  ](Tothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  relate  to  Indian  holdings  of  allotments  or  homesteads 
upon  the  pubhc  domain  outside  of  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  any  Indian  reservation  now  existing  or  established  here- 
after. 

"  Sec  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $250,000  in 
any  fiscal  year,  to  be  expended  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  organizing  In- 
dian chartered  corporations  or  other  organizations  created 
imder  this  act. 

"  Sec  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  be  established  as  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  make  loans  to  In- 
dian chartered  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  such  tribes  and  of  their  members. 


and  may  delray  the  expenses  of  administering  such  loans 
Repayment  of  amounts  loaned  under  this  authorizatioi 
shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund  is  established.  A  report 
shall  be  made  annually  to  Congress  of  transactions  under 
this  authorization. 

"Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  .United  States  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  annually, 
together  With  any  unexpended  balances  of  previous  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  loans  to  Indians 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  and  other  expenses  in  recognized 
vocational  and  trade  schools:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$50,000  of  such  sum  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  Indian 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Such  loans  shall  be 
reimbursable  under  rules  established  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 
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"  Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
establish  standards  of  health,  age,  character,  experience, 
knowledge,  and  ability  for  Indians  who  may  be  appointed, 
without  regard  to  civU-service  laws,  to  the  various  positions 
maintained,  now  or  hereafter,  by  the  Indian  Office,  in  the 
administration  of  functions  or  services  affecting  any  Ihdian 
tribe.  Such  qualified  Indians  shall  hereafter  have  the  pref- 
erence to  appointment  to  vacancies  in  any  such  positions. 

"Sec  13.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  Territories,  colonies,  or  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  sections  9,  10,  JLl,  12,  and  16,  shall 
apply  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska:  Provided,  That  sections  2, 
4,  7.  16,  17,  and  18  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing-named Indian  tribes,  the  members  of  such  Indian  tribes, 
together  with  members  of  other  tribes  affiliated  with  such 
named  tribes  located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Apache,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Caddo, 
Delaware.  Wichita,  Osage.  Kaw,  Otoe,  Tonkawa,  Pawnee, 
Ponca,  Shawnee.  Ottawa,  Quapaw,  Seneca,  Wyandotte,  Iowa. 
Sac  and  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Pottawatomi,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw.  Creek,  and  Seminole.  Section  4  of  this  act  shall 
not  ppply  to  the  Indians  of  the  Klamath  Reservation  in 
Oregon. 

"  Sec  14.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  continue  the  allowance  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  t23  Stat.L.  894) ,  or  their 
conmiuted  cash  value  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896   (29 
Stat.L.  334) ,  to  all  Sioux  Indians  who  would  be  eligible,  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  receive  allotments  of  lands 
in  severalty  under  section  19  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908  (25 
Stat.L.  451).  or  under  any  prior  act,  and  who  have  the  pre- 
scfribed  status  of  the  head  of  a  family  or  single  person  over 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  his  approval  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, claims  therefor  to  be  paid  as  formerly  from  the 
permanent  appropriation  made  by  said  section  17  and  car- 
ried on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose.    No 
person  shall  receive  in  his  own  right  more  than  one  allow- 
ance of  the  benefits,  and  arolication  must  be  made  and  ap- 
proved during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee  or  the  right  shall 
lapse.    Such  benefits  shall  continue  to  be  paid  upon  such 
reservation  until  such  time  as  the  lands  available  therein  for 
allotment  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  would  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  award  to  each  person  receiving  such 
benefits  of  an  allotment  of  80  acres  of  such  land. 
I         *'  Sec  15.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
or  prejudice  any  claim  or  suit  of  any  Indian  tribe  against  the 
United  States.     It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  Indiana 
made  out  of  appropriations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
considered  as  offsets  in  any  suit  brought  to  recover  upon  any 
I     claim  of  such  Indians  against  the  United  States. 

'*  Sec  16.  Any  Indian  tribe,  or  tribes,  residing  on  the  same 
reservation,  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  for  its  common 
welfare,  and  may  adopt  an  appropriate  constitution  and 
bylaws,  which  shall  become  effective  when  ratified  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  adult  members  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 
adult  Indians  residing  on  such  reservation,  as  the  case  may 


ut  a  special  election  authorized  and  called  by  the  Secre- 
V  .y  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
n.ay  prescribe.  Such  constitution  and  bylaws  when  ratified 
lis  aforesaid  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  revcicable  by  an  election  open  to  the  same  voters  and 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinabove  provided. 
Amendmtnts  to  the  constitution  and  bylaws  may  be  ratified 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  constitution  and  bylaws. 

"  In  addition  to  all  powers  vested  in  any  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  council  by  existing  law,  the  constitution  adopted  by 
raid  tribe  shall  also  vest  in  such  tribe  or  its  tribal  council 
me  following  rights  and  powers:  To  employ  legal  counsel, 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  fixing  of  fees  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  prevent  the  \ 
sale,  disposition,  lease,  or  encumbrance  of  tribal  lands,  inter- 
ests in  lands,  or  other  tribal  assets  without  the  consent  of 
the  tribe:  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
Govemments.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  advise 
such  tribe  or  its  tribal  council  of  all  appropriation  estimates 
or  Federal  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Congress. 

**  Sec  17-  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  petition 
by  at  least  one-third  of  the  adult  Indians,  issue  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  such  tribe:  Provided,  That  such  charter 
shall  not  become  operative  until  ratified  at  a  special  election 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  adult  Indians  living  on  the  reser- 
vation. Such  charter  may  convey  to  the  incorporated  tribe 
the  power  to  purchase,  take  by  gift,  or  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
own,  hold,  manage,  operate,  and  dispose  of  property  of  every 
description,  real  and  personal,  including  the  power  to  pur- 
chase restricted  Indian  lands  and  to  issue  in  exchange  there- 
for interests  in  corporate  property,  and  such  further  powers 
as  may  be  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  corporate  business, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  but  no  authority  shall  be  granted 
to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  for  a  period  exceeding  10  years 
any  of  the  land  included  in  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 
Any  charter  so  issued  shall  not  be  revoked  or  surrendered 
except  by  act  of  Congress. 

**  Sec  18.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  reservation 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  adult  Indians,  voting  at  a  special 
election  duly  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
vote'^against  its  application.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  within  1  year  after  the  passage  and 
approval  of  this  act,  to  call  such,  an  election,  which  election 
shall  be  held  by  secret  ballot  upon  30  days'  notice. 

"  Sec  19.  The  term  '  Indian '  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  all  persons  of  Indian  descent  who  are  members  of 
any  recognized  Indian  tribe  now  under  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
and  all  persons  who  are  descendants  of  such  members  who 
were,  on  June  1,  1934,  residing  within  the  present  bounda^es 
of  any  Indian  reservation,  and  shall  further  include  all  other 
persons  of  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  Eskimos  and  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  Alaska 
shall  be  considered  Indians.  The  term  'tribe*  wherever 
used  in'  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  Indian 
tribe,  organized  band,  pueblo,  or  the  Indians  residing  on  one 
reservation.  The  words  '  adult  Indians '  wherever  used  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  Indians  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years.*' 
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A  BIHDSErE  VIM  0?  INDIAIT  POLICY 
HISTORIC  Al^ID  C01TrE.lP0EAHY 

(Sutoitted  to   the  SuVCommittee  of  The  Appropriation  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Rei^rescntatives,  Docar.her  30,   1935,  upon  request 
of  Reoresontative  Marion  Zioncheck,  of  Washington.) 


I. 

Tlie  new  Indian  policy,  pai-tly  expressed  in  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  Jxme  18,   1934,  has  three  chief  objectives: 

Economic  rehaMlitation  of  the  Indians,  principally  on  the  land. 

Organization  of  the  Indian  tribes  for  managing  their  own  affairs. 

Civic  and  cultural  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the  Indians. 

This  TDolicy,  expressed  in  these  objectives,  has  been  misunderstood 
by  some  and  misrepresented  by  others  as  a  radical  policy.  But  it  is  not 
a  radical  oolicy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  conservative  policy.  It  goes 
back  to  the  simple  principle  of  treating  the  Indians  as  normal  humaii  be- 
ings capable  of  working  out  a  normal  adjustment  to  and  a  satisfying  life 
within  the  framework  of  American  civilization,  yet  maintaining  the  best 
of  their  own  culture  and  racial  idiosyncracies. 


II.. 

Radical  extremism,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  characteristic  and  the 
vice  of  the  historic  Indian  policy  which  the  new  policy  has  displaced. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  historic  policy  systematically  destroyed 
the  Indian  estate  and  thereby  the  possibilities  of  Indian  self-support, 
first  by  treaty  violation  and  later  by  the  legalized  capture  of  Indian 
lands  througia  the  allotment  system. 

Culturally,  it  sought  to  wipe  out  Indian  ways  of  life  and  Indian 
modes  of  thought,  utterly  regardless  of  their  significance,  beauty,  or 
adaption  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  civic  side,  it  sought  to  destroy  Indian  social  and  political 
customs  and  institutions,  replacing  them  not  with  some  other  normal  type 
of  human  organizations  but  with  a  rigid  and  unyielding  bureaucratic  des-  . 
potism  in  which  the  Indians  themselves  were  expected  to  play  none  but  a 
submissive  role,  and  against  which  they  had  no  legal  protection  or  appeal. 

These  extremist  policies— which  were  essentially  militaristic  poli- 
cies that  grew  out  of  the  Indian  wars— did  violence  to  the  simple  facts 
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of  hvirnan  life  and  hmau  nature.     They  thrust  the  Indians  into  an  economic, 
spiritual,   and  social  no-man's  land,   and  reduced  some  of  them  to  almost 
psychopathic  resentment,  hopelessness,   and  apathy. 

Tlie  new  policy  is  dynrynic  and  functional,   seeldng  to  release  the 
Indians   into  the  normal  activities  of  human  life.     The  old  policy  was, 
in  a  large  measure,   static  and  nihilistic,   successively  abstracting  from 
Indian  life  its  human  values  and  activities.     The  contrast  between  the  two 
policies  can  most  vividly  he  pictured  hy  a  brief  historic  review  of  what 
has  happened  and  what   is  now  happening  to  the  Indians, 


III. 

In  presenting  this  contrast,   it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  Indian 
policy  of  the  -oast  has  not  "been  uiiiversally  and  -aninterruptedly  had.      It 
has  been  a  struggle  between  inherited  militarism  r.nd  repression,   on  the 
one  hand,   ajid  the  forces  of  enlightenment  and  social  progress  on  the  other. 
The  truth  ia  that   the  Indian  Service  has  often  been  forced  into  bad  admin- 
istration by  unwise  legislative  acts,   such  as   the  general  allotment   act 
and  the  inheritance  laws;     and  that  at  its  beginning  it  was  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  the  detention  carap  philosophy  of   the  early  militar.ist  adminis- 
trators. 

The  most  devoted  labors  of  the  best  personnel  were  utterly  incapable 
of  coding  with  the  evil  results  of  policies  forced  on  them  by  law  or  by 
intrenched  tradition.     Indian  administration  has  been  an  admixture  of  bad 
and  good — bad  policies  forced  by  law  or  by  unwise  administrators  at   the 
top;  good,   often  heroic,  work  performed  by  devoted  personnel  in  the  field 
against  hopeless  odds.      The  seeds  of  many  of  the  movements  of   Indian  regen- 
eration which  now  are  being  developed  on  a  wide  front,  were  already  sown 
in  the  Toast;   they  represent,    in  no   small  measure,   the  extension  and  inten- 
sification of  many  creative  and  hijmaiaizing  efforts  by  many  men  and  women 
through  many  years  to  help  the  Indians  help  themselves, 

TOie  Tr eaty-3r eaking  Phase 

The  conquest  and  subjugation  of  a  continent  by  vi^ite  civilization  is 
a  thing  that  sane  men— including  the  Indians—will  not   q-oarrel  with.   What 
we  are  here  concerned  with  was  the  process— the  recent  process-oi    dispos- 
sessing the  Indians  of   those  remnants  and  fragments  of  land  and  resources 
guaranteed  to   them  by  treaty. 

Tl^at  vTOcezB  was   the  main  nhase  of  Indian  policy  throughout   the  first 
three  quarters  of   the  nineteenth  century.      In  literally  h^idreds  oi   cases, 
white  landseakers  persuaded  Congress  or  the  Indian  Service  to  violate  in- 
dian  treaties   and  to  ignore  Indian  land  titles.      It  was  not  only  an  immoral 
procedure;    it  was   a  costly  one,    even  now  far  from  being  paid  for.      it  was 
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the  main  "breeder  of   the  costly  and  scandalous  Indian  wars--costly  to 
the  extent  that  in  the  1870 «s  it  was  computed  to  cost  a  million  dollars 
to  kill  one  Indian.   The  theory  that   the  only  good  Indiaji  was  a  dead  one 
was  indeed  a  financial  luxury. 

The  Indian  wars  were  succeeded  by  innumerable  Indian  claims  against 
the  United  States   cased  on  treaty  violations.     Probably  no  one  has   ever 
accurately  computed  the  claims   either  paid  or  pending  that  grew  largely 
out  of  treaty  violations.     Claims  are  now  pending  for  specified  amounts 
exceeding  $1,500,000,000. 

These  claims  usually  arise  out  of  illegal  taking  of  Indian  lands  or 
out  of  mismanagement  of   tribal  funds  or  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
without  the  consent  of   the  tribe.     Even  grating  that   some  of  these  claims 
may  be  found  by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  exaggerated,  or  that  they  may 
be*^  in.  part  disallowed,   or  diminished  by  offsets,   it  is  clear  that  treaty 
violation,  with  its  aftermath  of  war  and  claims,  was  a  vicious  and  a  fi- 
nancially costly  policy,   whose  dark  shadow  still  lies'  over  the  problem  of 
Indian  administration.     But  is  was  only  one  phase  of  dispossession;   it 
was  followed  by  a  more  subtle  and  on  the  whole  a  less  honest  phase:   that 
of  dispossession  through  land  allotment. 

The  Phase  of  Ex-orgpriation  Through  Allotment 

The  general  Allotment  Act  of  1887  was  ostensibly  intended  to  lead 
the  Indians  into   the  individualistic  property  system  of   the  white  man  and 
thereby,    automatically,    into   the  white  msn^s   civilization  and  economic 
life^     Actually,   and  intentionally  also,    it  was  put   into  law  as   a  mechan- 
ism wherehy,  under  cover  of  legality,    the  Indians  could  "be  gradually  di- 
vested of   the  lands  inviolately  secured  to   them  through  treaties  and 
thro^ogh  valid  grants. 

On  its  face  a  purely  economic  measure,    the  allotment  law  actually  was 
a  weapon  for   cultural  destruction  as  well.     Allotment  was   intended  as  a 
tool  to  destroy  commimity  and  family  ownership  "by   individualizing  the  land, 
and  to  destroy  Indian  community  and  family  life  by  scattering  the  Indians 
on  to  their   individual   (never  their  family)    allotments, 

A  color  of  protection  was   thrown  .about   the  allotted  Indians  through 
the  provision  of   a  twenty-f ivo--year   trust  period  before   the  allottees 
could  get  absolute  fee  patent.      Tlie  theory  was   that   in  these  twenty-five 
years   the  Indian  allottees  wo"g.ld  become  hard-working  and  hard-boiled, 
propertied  individual  citizens.     But  this  beneficient  theory  was  not  inrple- 
mented  in  action.     There  has  never  existed  and  there  does  not  fully  exist 
today,    an  adequate  juvenile  or   adult    educational  system  to  fit  Indians  to 
become  farmers,    stoclanen,   woods -workers,   or  rural  workers  of  any  type.    No 
sufficient  provision  of  capital,    equipment,  housing,   or  livestock,    through 
credit  or  through  the  wise  us  of   Indian  tribal  and  individual  monies,  was 
made  in  all  these  past  years   to   enable  Indians  to  wrest  their  livelihood 
from  the  soil# 
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These  statanents  do  not  imply  that  nothing    was  done  along  these  lines; 
hut  the  efforts  were  feehle,    spasmodic,   and  tardy  compared  with  the  lusty 
•oace  at  which  Indieoi  lands  and  caTital  funds  were  being  dissipated  across 
the  past  forty-eight  years* 

Hie  Indians  did  not,    in  fact,    successfully  become  individualized 
property  owners.      Tlieir  effective  property  sense  was,   and  largely  it   re-- 
mains,   a  tribal,   group  and  family  property  sense.     As  a  result  of  the 
allotment   system,   during  less  than  a  half  century,    they  have  lost  about 
90,000,000  acres  of  their  lands.      That  is  two-thirds  of  all  their  land 
in  area;   four-'f if ths,    at  least,    in  value.      They  have  lost  it  through  the 
sale  of  their  fee  patented  allotments,    through  the  sale  by  the  Government 
of  their  inherited  allotted  lands,   and  through  the  cession  to,  or  seizure 
by  the  &overnment,   for  settlement  by  whites,   of  the  so-called  "surplus" 
lands,   namely,    the  lands  that  v/ere  supposedly  not  needed  by  the  Indians 
after  each  member  of  the  tribe  had  his  allotment,  usually  a  meagre  allot*- 
ment  of  grazing  land. 

By  a  process  of  natural  selection,    the  whites   saw  to   it  that   they 
got   the  best  and  richest   of   the  Indians^    lands.      At  least  half  the  remain- 
ing Indian  landed  estate  consists  of  very  low  grade  grazing  lands  of   the 
semi-desert   tyxie. 

The  evils  of  allotment  were  not  confined  merely  to  the  loss  of  land 
as  recorded  by.  diminishing  total   quantities  of  land.     Allotment   and  sub- 
sequent alienation  checlcer-boarded  many  reservations  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  land  unusable  by  Indians  and  forced  its  leasing  to  white  cattle- 
men or  farmers.      IJThatever  excuse  there  may  doubtfully  have  been  for  the 
allotment  of  good  agricultural  land,   there  was  no  justification  whatever 
for  the  allotment  of  grazing  and  timber  lands,  which  generally  can  be  pro- 
ductively managed  only  in  large  blocks. 

The  unfeasible  real   estate  situation  caused  by  allotment  has  further 
been  complicated  by  the  fantastic  heirship   system  which  automatically  has 
resulted  from  allotment.   On  the  death  of   the  original  allottee,    the  allot- 
ment was  partitioned  among  his  heirs.      If  it  could  not  be  partitioned  it 
must  be  sold  or  broken  down  into  bookkeeping  equities  distributed  among 
heirs  frequently  numbering  scores,    even  hundreds.      In  many  cases,   the  only 
solution  has  been  either  to  sell  the  land  and  partition  the  proceeds,   or 
to  least   the  land  to  whites. 

There  are  allotments  with  as  many  as  two  hundred  heirs,    thus  requii^ 
ing  two  hundred  signatures  for  the  leasing  of  a  small  parcel.      Rental 
pa:/T:nents  of  a  few  mills   each  quarter  year  to  Indians   are  carried  on  the 
books  of   the  Indian  Office.      The  leasing  of  allotments  and  of  heirship 
equities  on  many  reservations  and  other  nonproductive  allotment   operations, 
consumes  as  much  as  forty  percent  of   the  time  of  the   entire  Reservation 
official   staff — a  wholly  unnecessary  waste  of  money  and  energy  in  the  un- 
constructive  manipulation  of  a  fantastic  real   estate  structure.      Bat  far 
worse,,  the  Indian  owners  have  been  turned  by  the  system  into  a  race  of 
petty  landlords  living  on  pittances  of  rentals. 
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The  Cure  for  Allotment  Evils. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18,   1934,    strikes   at   this 
whole  vicious   system.     As   to   those  trilDes  accepting  the  Act    (and  al- 
ready 176  trihes  have  accepted  it)    the  further  allotment  of   land  is 
debarred*      The  remaining  unentered  coded  land  is  restored  to    the  IndiaJis 
on  those  reservations  where  such  land  still  exists   and  where  a  public 
school  is  served  there"by.      Trust  periods  hereafter  will  not   expire — 
save  through  Congressional   enactment — on  Indian  lands  which  have  come 
within  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act*     As  yet,   the  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
are  forhidden  the  principal  benefits  of   the  Act, 

Merely  hlocldng  further  losses,  however,    is  not  a  complete  solu-- 
tion  of  the  Indian  land  problem.     Much  of   the  land  must  be  restored  to 
tribal  ownership  and  additional  land  must  be  provided. 

In  tribal  constitutions  adopted  pursuant   to  the  Reorganization 
Act,  provision  is  made  for  revesting  allotted  and  heirship  lands  back 
in  tribal  ownership.      The  revestment  is  wholly  voluntary.        This  re- 
vestment   is   especially  needed  in  the  case  of  grazing  and  timber  lands, 
where  tribal  ownership  is  essential  to  good  land  management  and  to  the 
use  of  the  land  by  Indians   instead  of  by  whites.     Moreover  the  Roorgan-- 
ization  Act  sets  up  a  land  purchase  program  with  a  view  to  blocking  up 
shredded  reservations  and  ultimately  to  providing  land  for  at  least  a 
part  of   the  one  hundred  thousand  landless  Indians   of  today.      The 
^2,000,000  land  purchase  authorization  of   the  Reorganization  Act  per-- 
mits  only  a  snail's  pace  when  it   is  considered  tha-t  the  Indians  need  at 
least  $60,000^000  worth  of   additional  land  merely  for  a  subsistence 
agriculture,    and  another  $70,000,000   to   come  up  to   rural  white  living 
standards.      Far  greater  land  values  have  been  taken  from  the  Indians 
through  the  allotment   system  in  the  last  forty  years. 

The  new  Indian  policy  therefore  definitely  termxinates   the  destruc-- 
tive  tendencies  of   the  allotment   system,   though  it   cannot  undo   the  vast 
economic  and  social  disaster  it  wrought  upon  the  Indians,      The  new  policy 
seeks  to   reintegrate  the  shattered  Indian  estate  and  to  make   it  usable 
and  used  by  and  for  the  Indians,      It   thus  looks  to   creating  a  firm  econo*- 
mic  foundation  for  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of   Indians  on  the  soil. 


This  new  land  policy  is  neither  radical  nor  novel.      It  has  points 
in  common  \\dth  the   system  of  management   of   the  great   national  forest  sys- 
tem,   successfully  demonstrated  as  a  system  of   common  use  for  the  past 
thirty  years.      It  has  much  in  common  with  the  newly  launched  public 
domain  grazing  districts,   which  replace  the  broken-down  policy  of   indi- 
vidualization through  the  hom^esteads  of   the  past.      But   above  all,   it   is. 
patterned  on  the  historic  land  ownership  system  of   all   the  most  prosper^ 
ous   and  stable  of  the  Indian  tribes*— precisely  those  which  were  not    sub-- 
jected  to  allotment,    such  as   the  Navajos,   Pueblos,   and  Menominees,   and 
which  have  made  the  greatest   advancement   in  self --support. 
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Dissii:)ation  of  IndiaJi  Trust  Funds 

Along  with  the  dissiToation  of  Indian  land  has  gone  the  dissipation 
of  vast  sums  of  Indian  monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  and 
other  resources  a:ad  from  claims  against  the  United  States  for  violation 
of  treaty  rights.  During  the  past  thirty-five  years,  a  half  hillion  dol- 
lars of  such  monies  have  been  spent  "by  the  India:i  Service  and  by  Congress 
either  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  Indian  administration  or  in  per  capita 
distribution  to  Indians  for  daily  livelihood. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  money  has  not  been  income  in  any  honest  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  has  been  capital.  If  only  a  fraction  of  it  had  been 
wisely  invested  in  capital  enterprises,  such  as  housing,  agriculture, 
range,  livestock,  and' timber  and  forestry  work,  in  equipping  Indians  with 
farm  tools,  machinery,  and  domestic  livestock,  and  in  educating  them  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  land  use  and  rural  living,  the  bulk  of  the 
Indians  could  now  be  self-supporting  and  the  costs  of  Indian  administra- 
tion could  have  been  greatly  reduced  below  what  they  are  today. 

This  misa-oplication  of  Indian  trust  funds  created  a  vicious  circle. 

It  sucked  up  and  devoured  the  capital  goods  wherety  alone  the  Indians  ^ 
could  have  tecome  self-supporting,  and  thus  it  progressively  intensified 
the  needs  of  the  Indians  for  "administration"  i.e.,  their  need  for  doles, 
rations,  and  general  coddling. 

The  wastage  of  Indian  resources  ajid  the  failure  to  develop  them  for 
Indian  use  forced  upon  the  Indian  Service  and  upon  the  Indians  the  "heans 
and  "blanket"  philosophy  of  administration.   Tlie  remnants  of  this  philoso- 
phy are  persistent;  they  have  deeply  colored  Indian  administration  and 
Indian  life.   They  must  he  uprooted,  and  they  can  only  he  uprooted  through 
the  creation  of  a  sound  Indian  economy,  based  fundamentally  on  the  use  of 
the  land  and  the  creation  of  the  capital  goods  necessary  to  use  the  land. 

The  record  of  the  Government  as  the  guardian  of  Indian  property  is 
a  thoroughly  had  record,  and  it  forces  on  the  Government  the  moral  ohli-- 
gation  to  make  at  least  a  partial  restitution.   The  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  takes  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  restitution.   The  constitution 
of  a  trihe  accepting  the  Act  vests  in  the  trihe  the  right  "to  pravent  the 
sale,  distrihution,  lease,  or  incumbrance  of  trihal  lands,  interests  in 
lands,  or  other  trihal  assets,  without  the  consent  of  the  trihe." 

Though  this  provision  merely  hy  itself  does  not  prevent  the  future 
dissipation  of  trihal  monies,  it  does  at  least  give  to  the  trihes  a  veto 
over  the  unwise  expenditures  hy  the  Indian  Service,  and  paves  the  way  for 
cooperation  between  the  trihes  and  the  Government  for  the  genuinely  produc- 
tive investment  of  trihal  funds.  The  organization  of  Indian  corporations 
for  economic  enterprises  will  he  a  further  stimulus  to  productive  invest- 
ment , 
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An  IPTic^jgtiiral  Credit  System  for  Indians 

As   an  administrative  policy,    the  Indian  Service  proposes  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  further  dissipation  of  Indian  capital 
fiinds   in  per  capita  payments   or  in  Indian  administration,    and  to  devote 
these  funds   to  the  creation  of  permanent  means  of  Indian  self --support. 
In  the  long  run,    such  productive  investments  will  cuimilatively  reduce  the 
costs  and  needs  of  Indian  administration  as  it  has  "been  conceived  in  the 
past,   because  in  the  long  run  it  is  unnecessary  to   "administer"  people 
who  can  achieve  self -^support. 

A  further  step  toward  restitution  is  taken  through  the  credit  sec- 
tion of  the  Reorganization  Act,   which  authorizes   the  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  as  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  Indian  tribes  and  their  members.      The'^fund  will  prove  to  be  too   small, 
but   it  is  a  beginning*      The  credit  system  thus  created  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  better  system  than  white  agricultural  credit,   because  repayment 
of  loans  will  be  secured  not   by  the  mortgage  system  per  se,  but  by  the 
malcing  of  careful  farm  nvanagement  plans  and  by  an  advisory  follow-up 
service  which  will  keep  the  plans  operating;   above  all,   by  the  use  of 
the  group  principle  for  the  insuring  of  a  thrifty  use  and  a  faithful  re- 
payment of  loans.      Indian  service  experience  already  has  proved  that 
Indians,    so  guided  and  organized,    are  good  credit   risks,    and  can  put 
their  capital  to  work  rnd  repay  it. 

Civic  and  Social  Organization  of  thci  Indians^ 

Another   striking  contrast  between  the  old  Inc.ian  policy  and  the  new 
lies  in  the  approach  to  the  hiunan  element  of   the  iiroblem*     The  Indiana 
problem  has  through  the  past  half  century  become  unique  and  seemingly 
hopeless.      The  uniqueness  and  hopelessness,   however,    did  not  arise  from 
the  character  and  quality  of  Indians  as  human  beings,   but  from  the  false 
basic  principles  from  which  Mstoric  Indian  administration  has  derived. 
With  some  few  exceptions,   like  the  Navajos  and  the  Pueblos,    Indian  admin-* 
istration  not  merely  has  dissipated  the  economic   sub-structure  of  Indian 
life.      It  has  disintegrated  the  Indians  politically,    socially,   and 
spiritually. 

Tliis  disintegration  came,    inevitably,    in  part  from  economic  frustra-- 
tion.      It   came  also  from  a  pervasive,   though  often  unacknowledged,  will  to 
suppress  and  destroy  everything  that  was  natural,   native,   and  unique   in 
Indian  customs  and  social  organization,    coupled  with  the  failure  to   sub-- 
stitute  any  other  type  of  organization  through  which  Indians  could  function 
intelligently  on  their  own  problems.      It  was   essentially  a  crude  and  cruel 
point  of  view  ba,sed  on  the  attitude  that  the  Indians  at   their  worst  were 
dangerous  savages  and  at  their  best  were  immeasurably  inferior  to  whites* 

Often  these  social  assets  of  the  Indian  wore  destroyed  through  ignor-- 
ance  and  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding;   often  they  were  deliberately 
destroyed.      Tlie  policy  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  government  of 
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primitive  peoples  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  (Java,  for  example, 
and  parts  of  British  East  Africa),  v/here  administrators  take  cognizance 
of  and  make  use  of  the  existing  social  structures  of  these  native  people, 
and  where  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  into  understanding  of 
the  native  culture  and  sensitive  to  native  modes  of  thought* 

In  contrast  to  such  enlightened  administration,  it  is  highly  signi*- 
ficant  that  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  which  was  founded  sixty 
odd  years  ago  to  create  a  scientific  "basis  of  Indian  administration,  has 
never  until  a  year  ago  "been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  making  of  poli- 
cies for  Indian  administration.   Now  the  Indian  Service  is  receiving  the 
active  help  of  this  Bureau,  and  of  anthropologists  from  other  institutions, 
in  order  that  new  policies  may  "be  accommodated  to  the  aptitudes  and  modes 
of  life  of  the  trites. 

The  Indian  in  his  own  land  has  "been  virtually  a  man  without  a  country* 
Theoretically  and  legally  an  American  citizen,  he  has  witnessed  the  forced 
disintegration  of  his  own  tribal  and  social  structures,  has  been  in  large 
measure  debarred  from  any  participation  in  the  civic  life  of  white  communi-- 
ties,  and  has  been  paternally  governed  by  an  absolutist  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration. The  community  life  of  an  intensely  social  people  was  further 
broken  up  by  the  allotment  system,  which  tended  to  scatter  Indian  families 
on  isolated  homesteads. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  basis  of  individual  and  family  self-- 
support has  been  progressively  destroyed  for  most  Indians;  when  in  addic- 
tion it  is  remembered  that  opportunities  for  social,  civic,  and  community 
life  have  been  largely  destroyed;  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
Indians  as  groups  have  become  the  victims  of  a  profound  psychosis,  which 
has  shattered  their  courage,  hope, and  energy. 

The  rooting--out  process  penetrated  likewise  into  the  deeper  spiritual 
strata  of  Indian  culture.  The  Indian  languages  were  systematically  sup-- 
pressed  in  the  Indian  schools;  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  poetry, 
music,  and  traditions  were  discouraged  or  suppressed;  the  precious  and 
beautiful  ancient  arts  and  crafts  were  allowed  to  decline  and  in  many  cases 
to  completely  disappear.  Proselytizing  through  compulsion,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religious  conscience,  in 
alliance  with  missionaries,  the  Indian  schools  were  illegally  used  for 
the  practically  forced  proselytism  of  Indian  children,  regardless  of  the 
consent  of  their  parents. 

Such  a  concept  of  "administration'^  inevitably  froze  into  institution- 
alism — the  institutionalism  of  the  boarding  school,  where  Indian  children 
were  removed  from  their  own  people  and  environment  and  forced  into  the 
mold  of  an  alien  race;  of  hospitals,  which  treated  disease  but  not  its 
underlying  causes  of  poverty,  squalor,  and  psychosis;  of  highly  special- 
ized and  compartmented  technical  "services"  operated  without  Indian  parti- 
cipation except  as  suspicious  beneficiaries  of  alien  paternalistic  forces; 
of  a  highly  centralized,  absentee  administration  from  Washington. 
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The  new  Indian  policy,  through  the  Reorganization  Act  and  others- 
wise,  seeks  to  reinstate  the  Indians  as  normally  functioning  units,  in** 
dividual  and  group,  into  the  life  of  the  world.   It  makes  them  equal 
partners  in  Indian  administration.   It  permits  the  adoption  of  tribal 
constitutions,  which  Vv^en  approved  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
ratified  "by  the  tribe  cannot  be  arbitrarily  revoked  or  altered.   It  pro- 
vides further  for  the  chartering  of  IndiaJi  corporations,  compounded  to 
promote  economic  enterprises  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  counties 
and  states  \"\'hereby  they  may  receive  the  local  public  welfare  services 
accorded  to  other  American  citizens*  These  charters  are  safeguarded 
through  being  made  irrevocable  except  by  act  of  Congress* 

These  constitutions  and  charters  will  give  the  Indians  an  assured 
and  increasing  part  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and  the  di- 
rection of  their  own  lives.  In  the  pa,st,  such  feeble  organizations  as 
were  permitted  to  the  Indians  existed  by  administrative  sufferance  only^ 
Now,  the  Indians  have  a  definite  legal  basis  for  civic  organization, 
comparable  to  that  of  white  communities.  With  such  organization  they 
can  achieve  genuine  citizenship  through  participating  in  the  local  life 
of  their  communities.  Por  the  first  time,  a  definite  check  has  been  put 
on  the  irresponsible  bureaucratic  powers  of  Indian  administration.  The 
main  function  of  the  Indian  Service  now  definitely  shifts  from  that  of 
despotic ^management  to  that  of  cooperative  advice  and  technical  assistance. 
Institutionalism  is  being  replaced  oy   normal,  healthy,  organic  community 
activity.  The  over-centralization  of  administration  in  Washington,  though 
deeply  intrenched^  must  be  replaced  by  the  concept  of  local  administration 
in  which  the  Indians  share.  We  actually  and  specifically  are  moving  in 
this  direction. 


The  response  of  the  Indians  to  this  opportunity  for  home  rule  has 
been  enthusiastic,  even  overwhelming^  That  response  was  first  indicated 
by  the  revolutionary  step  of  submitting  the  proposed  draft  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  the  Indians  themselves,  so  that  their  objections  and 
suggestions  could.be  taken  into  account  in  the  final  draft.  And  the  Act 
itself,  even  when  passed,  was  not  forced  upon  the  Indians.  Its  adoption 
was  made  optional.  Up  to  December  31,  1935,  elections  on  adoption  or 
rejection  have  been  held  by  253  tribes,  of  which  176  accepted  the  Act, 
75  rejected  it,  and  12  elections  are  in  doubt.   The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Indians  for  home  rule  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  some  reservations 
practically  one  hundred  percent  of  the  eligible  voters,  men  and  women, 
turned  out  to  vote;  on  all  the  reservations  which  have  voted,  an  average 
of  JS3_  percent  turned  out,  which  is  far  above  the  usual  turn  out  of  white 
voters  in  a  Presid.ential  election.  Up  to  December  31,  1935  21  tribal 
constitutions  had  been  ratified;  and  5  had  been  rejected  and  were  being 
worked-over  for  resubmission;  and  a  number  of  charters  of  incorporation 
were  at  various  stages  toward  submission  for  ratification. 
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I ndi ggi  Bmiloymont  in  Indian  Service 

Indians  have  "been  excluded  in  the  past  not  only  from  the  management 
of  their  o\vn  "oersonal  and  tribal  affairs,  hut  from  any  significant  parti- 
cir.ation  in  Indian  administration.  Of  a  total  Indian  Service  personnel 
of"  5871.  some  1878  are  Indians,  to  he  sure;  hut  the  great  hul^c  oi  tnese 
are  in  minor  positions. 

In  the  Forestry  Division,  for  example,  a  work  ideally  fitted  to  the 
Indian's  love  of  nature  and  his  outdoor  temperament,  in  a  total  person- 
nel of  149.  there  are  51  Indians,  all  of  vdiom  are  minor  employees,  and 
none  of  whom  fill  any  of  the  higher  administrative  or  technical  posts. 
This  is  an  extraordinary^  fact  when  it  is  considered,  for  example,  ^  that 
the  entire  Phillipine  Forest  Service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Director, 
is  manned  hy  technically  trained  Filipinos  and  that  many  other  colonial 
forest  services  systematically  train  native  foresters. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  extension,  we  have  hut  few  trained  Indian 
workers  as  yet.  In  Hliodesia,  South  Africa,  the  Government  made  no  head- 
waj^  with  agricultural  extension  until  it  began  systematically  and  thoroughly 
to  train  natives  for  this  work. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  throughout  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  Indian  Service,  from  engineering  to  health, 
from  education  to  construction. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  general  failure  to  develop  an  intelli- 
gent and  competent  Indian  personnel  for  the  administration  of  the  Indians' 
own  services  goes  deeply  into  the  old  idea  that  Indians  are  per  s^  incom- 
petent and  inf erior*  More  nearly  and  superficially,  the  causes  lie,  first, 
in  the  failure  heretofore  to  adopt  any  systematic  educational  program 
whereby  Indians  could  "be  trained  for  these  services;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  requirement  of  past  years  that  Indians,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
should  compete  with  whites  in  those  regular  Civil  Service  examinations 
for  Indian  Service  which  are  worked  out  with  white  education  and  white 
professionalism  in  view* 

Here,  again,  the  Reorganization  Act  seeks  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem,  in  two  direct ions.   In  effect,  it  creates  a  special  Indian  Civil 
Service  by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  up  standards 
for'  Indian  employees  and  to  appoint  Indians  who  come  vcp   to  these  standards 
without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  This  provision  is  not  intended,  nor 
will  it  be  administered  in  a  manner,  to  lower  the  standards  of  administra- 
tion; but  it  does  open  the  door  to  qualified  Indians  who  are  equipped 
through  character  and  experience  to  take  a  dignified  and  responsible  part 
in  the  guidance  of  their  o\to  people. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  open  the  door,  Indians  must  become 
systematically  qualified  to  enter  the  door,  as  well  as  to  enter  into  the 
professions  and  vocations  of  the  white  world.  To  that  end,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  authorizes  a  loan  fund  of  $250,000  a  year  for  the  vocational  and 
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higher   education  of   Indians.    Similar  but  much  more  limited  loan  funds 
have  existed  for   some  years. 

During  the  -oresent  year, 250  Indian  Students  are  in  universities 
and  colleges  with  the  help  of   these  funds   and  125  are  in  vocational 
schools.      Of  this   total,    ahout   2/3  are  studying  subjects   such^as   teach-- 
ing,    engineering,   social  service,   business  and  business   administration, 
agriculture,   and  forestry,    that  will  fit   them  for  practical  guidance  of 
their  people  and  many  of  them  for  future  posts  in  and  out  of   the  Indian 
service.      It  should  be  noted  that   in  the  operations  carried  out  throu^ 
emergency  grants    (P.W.A.,    Indian  E.C.W. ,   Heads,   and  Soil  Conservation) 
Indians  not  only  have  done  practically  all  of   tlie  root-and-f ile^work,  but 
have  been  used  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown  in  the  facilitating  and 
supervising  posts.     This  subject  was  fully  reported  on  to   the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  year. 

At  this  point,   once  more,    the  new  Indian  policy  rests  on  the  con- 
servation assumption  that  Indians  are  normal  people  who   can  be  equipped 
to  assume  a  normal  part  in  American  citizenship. 

The  Ri^ht  of  Indian  Culture  to  Live 

On  the  purely   cultural   side,   only  sheer  fanaticism  would  decide  the 
further  destruction  of  Indian  languages,    crafts,  poetry,  music,    ritual, 
philosophy,    and  religion.      These  possessions  have   a  significance  and^a 
beauty  whid"!  grew  patiently   through  endless   generations  of   a  people  im- 
mersed in  the  life'^of  nature,   filled  with  imaginative  and  ethical  insight 
into  the  core  of  being.     To   destroy  them  would  be  comparable  to   destroying 
the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Aryan  races — its  music  and  poetry,   its 
religion  and  philosophy,    its  temxoles  and  monuments.      Yet  through  genera*-    . 
tions  the  Government   did  deliberately  seek  to  destroy  the  Indian  cultural 
heritage;    and  only  because  the  roots  of   it   lay  so  deep  in  the  Indian  soul, 
and  only  because  age-old,    instinctive  modes  of  thought   and  expression  are 
so  much'' less  destructible  than  individual  life  itself,   has  the  Indian  cul- 
ture stubbornly  persisted. 

The  new  Indian  policy  seeks  to  preserve  these  unique  cultural  values 
througli  the  Indian  schools  and  otherwise.      Tlirough  the  recently  enacted 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act,   which  creates   a  permanent  Indian  Arts  Com- 
mission,   the  Government  now  is  setting  out   to  preserve,    enriqh,   and  pro- 
tect from  factory  made  imitations  the  rapidly  disappearing  and  unique 
Indian  crafts.      Their  long- abrogated  constitutional  rights  of  religious 
liberty  have  been  restored  to  the  Indians.     But  while  protecting  the 
Indian  culture  from  violent  up-rooting,   the  new  policy  seeks  also  to  give 
the  Indians  the  full  advantage  of  modern  education  and  of  science,    and 
thus  fit   them  for  modern  life. 
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Indian  Rehaliilitation 

■       ■    ■  ■  ■  II m    mm  . 

It  is  v/orth  repeating  and  reerrrphasizing  that  the  core  of  any  sue-- 
cessful  policy  must  continue  to  "be  the  establisliment  of  Indian  self --sup- 
port on  the  land.      Tliis   does  not  meaja  that  Indians  could  or   should  he 
denied  opportunities  on  other  vocational  lines,   hut  it  does  mean  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Indians  already  live  on  the  land,   remote  from  urhan 
communities,   and  that  any  wholesale  industrialization  is  unfeasible  even 
if  it  were  abstractly  desirable. 

It   already  has  been  pointed  out   that   the  loss  of   Indian  lands  has 
vastly  decreased  the  possibility  of  self-support  on  the  land,    that  the 
lack  of  credit  has  hampered  it  also,   and  that  Indian  education  has  not, 
in  general,   equipped  Indians  to  make  their  livelihood  from  the  land. 

Indian  schools  have  largely  concentrated  either  on  the  conventional 
subject  matter  of  white  schools  or  on  vocational   education  for  specialized 
trades  primarily  adapted  to  urban  industrial  worlc.     The  Indian  Agricul- 
t-»aral  Extension  Service  has   struggled,   with  inadequate  personnel,    to  ad- 
vance agricultural  and  livestock  methods,    and  has  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  with  such  hel-o  Indians  can  work  out   their  own  economic 
salvation. 


Now  a  new  attack,   over  and  above  that  provided  by  the  Reorganization 
Act,    is   about   to  be  launched  on  this  fundamental  problem.      $2,000,000 
of   emergency  funds  have  been  made  available  by  the  President   to   the 
Indian  Service,   partly  for  direct  relief,   but  m.ostly  for  rural  rehabili-* 
tat  ion.      With  these  funds,  when  they  are  released  ^oy  the  Comptroller  Gen*- 
eral,   it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  on  a  number  of  demonstrational  re- 
habilitation projects,    in  which  groups  of  qualified  Indian  families  will 
be  launched  on  small^-scale  farming,    stockraising,    and  other  rural  indus-- 
tries. 

Coupled  with  this,    the  Indian  Service  now  has,    for  the  first   time  in 
its  history,    through  the  cooperation  of   the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,   adequate  help  to  begin  making  systematic, 
integral,   long-range  plans  on  a  number  of  reservations,   for   economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  as  a  factor  in  the  saving  of   the  soil.      Included  in 
this  planning  will  be  the  re-^orientation  of  Indian  education  to  the  needs 
of   soil  conservation  and  conservation  land  use.      Substantial  progress   in 
this  direction  is  already  being  made  at   the  new  day  schools  and  community 
centres  of  the  Navajo  reservation  and  among  the  Pueblos   elsewhere. 

» • 

Closely  connected  with  the  rehabilitation  program  are  the  Emergency 
Conservation  work  and  the  Soil  Conservation  program  on  Indic?ja  Reserva-- 
tions.   The  Bnergency  Conservation  Work— the  Indian  part  of  the  C.C.C#  — 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  estate— through 
water  development,  fencing,  range  and  forest  improvement,  truck  trails, 
erosion  control,  and  similar  work. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  made 
great  headway  against  the  critical  erosion  and  overgrazing  prolDlem  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  and  it  is  initiating  similar  work  among  the  New  Mexico 
Pueblos  and  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  of  Wyoming — work  which  will  prol)- 
ably  he  extended  later  to  still  other  eroded  reservations.  Probably 
half  of  the  v^hiole  area  of  Indian  land  is  badly  nin  down  throiigh  over- 
grazing, erosion,  and  the  overcutting  of  timber.  The  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  makes  maJtidatory  the  permanent  good  management  of  these  lands, 
in  order  to  stop  the  depletion  of  their  natural  resources*  The  Game 
Coordination  Act  of  1934  likewise  makes  mandatory  the  permanent  wise 
management  of  the  wild  life  resources  of  the  Indian  Reservations.  In 
this  item  we  have  made  only  the  slightest  beginning  as  yet. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  new  land  policy  may  be  summed  up  as:  prevention 
of  further  land  loss,  increase  in  land  holdings,  reintegration  of  tribal 
holdings,  conservation  and  upbuilding  of  the  soil  and  its  products,  and 
use  of  the  soil  and  its  products  by  and  for  the  Indians. 

Hie  linlcage  between  Indian  rehabilitation  and  Indian  organization 
is  readily  apparent.  Tiie  civic  and  corporate  organization  of  the  Indians 
will  give  them  modern  political  and  business  mechanisms  wherein  they  can 
canalize  and  direct  their  own  energies  toward  their  own  salvation.   And 
for  many  years  the  main  stress  m.ust  be  in  the  economic  fields.   The  all-- 
pervading  fact  of  Indian  life  is  dire  poverty — a  poverty  which,  express-- 
ing  itself  in  squalid  housing,  malnutrition,  and  apathy,  is  largely  ac- 
coimtable  for  a  death  rate  among  the  Indians  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
rest  of  our  population  including  the  negroes. 

The  India:.  "Problem"  is  not  an  insoluble  problem.   It  was  insoluble 
so  long  as  Indian  administration,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  was  bent 
on  destroying  Indian  resources  and  Indian  morale,  on  removing  from  their 
lives  those  springs  of  hope  and  energy  which  lead  men  to  struggle  upward. 
The  Indians  are  intelligent,  sensitive,  proud,  and  essentially  normal 
human  beings,  temporarily  deflected  from  normal  progress  by  -unintelligent 
and  unintelligible  forces  with  which  they  could  not  cope  either  collectively 
or  individually* 

Tlie  essence  of  the  new  Indian  policy  is  to  restore  the  Indians  to 
mental,  physical,  social,  and  economic  health;  and  to  guide  them,  in 
friendly  fashion,  toward  liberating  their  rich  and  abundant  energies  for 
their  own  salvation  and  for  their  own  ijnique  contribution  to  the  civili- 
zation of  America. 
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SUMMARY:  Historic  Policy  and  Present  Policy. 


The  historic  Dolicy:  That  Indian  property  must  pass  to 
whites;  that  Indian  organization  must  to  repressed  and  P re- 
vented;  that  Indian  family  life  must  he  dismembered;  that  Indian 
CToltures  must  he  killed;  and  that  Indians  as  a  race  must  die. 

The  present  TDOlicyi  That  Indian  :oroperty  must  not  pa^s  to 
whites;  that  Indi^an  organization  must  "be  encouraged  and  assisted; 
that  Indian  family  life  must  he  respected  and  reinforced;  that 
Indian  culture  must  he  appreciated,  used,  and  brought  into  the 
stream  of  American  culture  as  a  whole;  and  tliat  the  Indian  as 
a  race  must  not  die,  "but  must  grow  and  live. 


John  Collier, 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 
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SOME  MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


The  Indians  of  this  country  may  be  divideil  roughly  into  two  classes— (a) 
those  who,  in  varying  degrees,  are  under  the  supervisory  care  or  guardianship 
of  the  United  States  and  who  are  known,  generally,  as  "wards"  of  the 
Government,  and  (b)  those  who  are  not.  The  former  class  also  are  known 
as  **  restricted  "  Indians,  the  restriction  applying,  however,  only  to  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  property,  such  as  lands,  money,  etc.,  which  their 
''  guardian-trustee,"  the  United  States,  holds  in  trust  for  them.  The  Govern- 
ment thus  sustains  a  dual  relation  to  such  Indians ;  it  is  their  guardian  and 
trustee.  The  Indians  who  are  not,  in  any  degree,  under  Federal  supervision, 
are  citizens  and,  so*  far  as  their  civic  status  is  concerned  are  no  different,  as 
respects  their  relations  to  the  Government,  from  white  citizens. 

The  Government's  activities  as  guardian  and  trustee  are  confined  to  Indians 
living  in  the  following  24  States : 


Arizona. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Iowa.' 


Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 


Nevada. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York. 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 

South  Dakota. 

Utah. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Not  all  of  the  Indians  in  these  States  are  "  wards  "  or  "  restricted  " ;  in  every 
State  listed  above  there  are  Indians  who  are  full  citizens  of  the  United  States 
(and,  in  numerous  instances,  are  citizens  of  the  State,  and  voters)  having  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  their  land,  money,  etc.,  which  had  been  held  in 
trust  for  them.    They  are  "  unrestricted  "  Indians,  sometimes  called  '*  citizen  " 

Indians. 

The  restricted  Indian  wards  of  the  Government,  of  whom  there  are  some 
240,000,  are  the  real  factors  of  the  so-called  "  Indian  problem " ;  the  citizen 
Indians,  having  pased  out  from  Federal  supervision  (or  never  having  been 
under  such  supervision),  need  not  be  considered  in  this  matter,  excepting  that 
what  was  done  to  or  for  them  by  the  Government  might  well  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  the  results  of  such  Federal  activities.  If  the  effect  was  good, 
then  the  Government  should  continue  the  particular  administrative  policy  that 
resulted  favorably;  if  the  effect  was  bad,  then  the  particular  cause  of  such 
effect  should  be  avoided  hereafter. 

THE   INDIAN   PROBLEM. 

The  Indian  problem  is  an  old  one.  It  began  wlien  Columbus  discovered 
America  in  1492.  It  has  been  a  changing  problem ;  new  conditions  brought 
into  it  new  factors.  In  the  beginning  it  was  almost  entirely  racial,  charac- 
terized by  the  struggle  of  the  white  race  to  gain  and  hold  possession  of  the 
territory  of  the  red  race.  The  white  man's  solution  of  the  problem  in  those 
early  days  was  simple— kill  the  Indians.  Out  of  this  early  struggle  developed 
racial  hatred  (of  which  slight  evidences  still  persist)  inspired  by  wars,  mas- 
sacres, and  plain  murders  by  both  sides.     Years  later  it  would  seem  that  the 
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dominant  Caucasians  began  to  reali/.e  the  problem,  In  «  -"»^«';^"°»^2t  first' 
to  attempt  to  humanize  It.    They  developed  the  reservation  system.    At  first 
his    v"    a  war  measure;  they  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Indians  in  territory  which  they  then  thought  would  never  be 

needed  l)V  the  white  people.  ,  .  . .  ^ 

^'he  wars  and  the  encroachment  of  white  settlers  had  dnven  away  the 
game  upon  which  the  Indians  depended  for  food,  clothing  and  many  other  es- 
:e.ral  ^>eeds.  It  became  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  Indians  and  so  the 
ration  svsten.  was  introduced.  This  provision,  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time 
p  oved  U.  be  a  curse,  for  it  practically  made  the  Indians  assisted  Paupers  and 
fhis  condition  resulted  in  stunting  the  Indians'  native  independence  and,  finally, 

mjide  them  u  dependent  peoi)le.  ,      xi     v.    ^ 

To-dav  the  Indh.n  pr.hlern  is  largely  one  akin  to  salvage-to  make  the  best 

that  can  he  made  out  of  the  240,000,  more  or  less,  remaining  dependent  Indian 

wards  of  the  Government  and  to  do  this  in  the  shortest  possible  time     Most 

Arsons  who  have  this  problem  much  at  heart  are  of  the  opinion  that  its  solu- 

ion  must  be  souglit  in  developing  among  such  Indians  an  independent  and 

seTf-sustaining  American  citizenship;  in  short  to  merge  them  into  the  citizenry 

of  the  Nation  as  self-supporting,  law-respecting,  and  educated  citizens. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  problem  much  time  and  effort  and  many  re^ims  of 
white  paper  can  be  saved  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  indictn.ent  of  history  that  the 
white  race  has  shamefully  mistreated  the  red  race.  There  is  no  use  argumg 
against  that  proposition.  The  cold  facts  of  history  furnish  damning  evidence 
against  the  Caucasians.  They  and  they  only  made  the  Indians  what  they  are 
to-day  Some  comfort  may  be  found  in  the  knowledge  that  the  present  genera- 
tion is  not  responsible  for  most  of  the  evils  that  tended  to  develop  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Indians  are  found.  But  that  knowledge  can  not  be  used 
•IS  an  apology  or  as  a  reason  for  whites  to  dodge  their  individual  responsibili- 
ties as  coguardians  and  cotrustees  with  the  Government  in  furthering  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian  people  and  in  aiding  them  to  accelerate  their  progress  on 
the  road  to  what  we  call  civilization. 

The  Indian  problem,  as  stated  above,  on  its  face  seems  to  be  a  simple  problem 
of  social  service,  practical  philanthropy,  or  applied  sociology.  But  as  a  matter 
of  f-ict  it  is  a  many-sided  question  with  a  great  variety  of  complicationa  An 
idea  of  its  complex  character  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  following  presenta- 
tion of  some  of  its  main  factors : 

There  are  over  200  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  each 
with  its  own  name  and  language  or  dialect ;  each  with  its  own  history  and 
traditions ;  its  own  tribal  code  of  ethics,  prejudices,  pride,  patriotism,  and  cus- 
toms which  have  the  effect  of  law.  The  Indian  people  are  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  homogeneous  people  and  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

These  Indians  live  under  climatical,  toiwgraphical,  and  geographical  condi- 
tions which  have  a  range  from  the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  the  heights  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains;  from  the  timber  lands  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  treeless 
prairies  of  the  Great  Plains;  from  the  arable  soil  of  the  Ea.^t  to  the  semi- 
arid  deserts  of  the  Southwest ;  from  the  Mexican  to  the  Canadian  boarder  line. 
Thousands  of  these  people  are  still  in  a  state  of  higher  barbarism  although 
strongly  infl»ienced  by  contact  with  whites,  and  thousands  are  as  civilized  as 
their  white  neighbors,  with  many  who  are  highly  educated,  cultured  and  re- 
fined men  and  women.  Thousands  are  so  little  advanced  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  that  they  can  speak  but  a  few  words  and  can  not  write 
or  read  any  English.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  who  not  only  speak  but  read 
and  write  Englii^h ;  a  large  percentage  of  this  class  has  better  than  a  fair  high- 


school  education,  and  a  considerable  number  are  graduates,  or  are  students,  of 

-colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  on  the  statute  books  some  370  treaties  and  over  2,000  sixK'ific  laws  i 
relating  to  Indians,  all  arising  out  of  the  i>eculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  ] 
sustain  toward  the  Government.  In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  State  laws 
and  court  decisions,  besides  all  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  arising  out  of  congressional  enactments,  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  (later  the  Comptroller  General),  opinions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  Executive  orders  Issued  by  Presldent«^  of  the  United  States,  and 
orders  from  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  All  this  mass  of  legislation,  decisions, 
rules  and  regulations  have  built  up  during  many  years  a  system  of  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  which  has  profoundly  affected  the  Indian  people,  bene- 
ficially and  otherwise. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  Indians  have  almost  as  wide  a  range  as  their 
tribal  characteristics  and  their  living  conditions.  In  the  Southwest  where  the 
natives  for  unknown  generations  have  fought  nature  on  their  semiarid  deserts 
and  where  they  were  Irrlgatlonlsts  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
the  Indians  are  natural  farmers.  On  the  Great  Plains  they  are  horsemen  and 
take  better  to  livestock  raising.  But,  as  a  rule,  excepting  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  a  few  scattered  communities,  the  Indians  are  not  inclined  to  agricul- 
ture, although  In  recent  years  many  of  them  have  become  fairly  good  farmers. 
On  the  northern  Pacific  coast  are  found  the  fish  eating  and  fish  catching  In- 
dians ;  In  the  pine  forests  the  Indians  are  natural  woodsmen  and  have  taken 
to  lumbering.  Within  the  past  six  years  many  Indians  of  Arizona  have  be- 
come cotton  raisers  and  cotton-field  hands.  But  most  of  the  Indians  are  still 
too  near  the  skin  tent,  the  buffalo  hunting  days  and  the  war  trail  to  expect 
them  at  this  time  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  self-supporting  farmers, 
mechanics  or  manufacturers. 

These  few  citations  should  be  enough  to  Indicate  the  manifold  complexities 
of  the  Indian  problem  and  to  convey  the  Impression  that  Its  practical  solution 
<?an  not  be  effected  by  appeals  to  sentiment,  by  loose  talk,  by  destructive  crlti- 
<?ism,  or  by  passing  resolutions.  Nor  can  recourse  to  history  disclose  a  solu- 
tion,' for  conditions  to-day  are  so  different  from  what  they  were  half  a  cen- 
tury  ago  that  what  happened  50  years  back,  when  Indians  were  on  the  war 
path  all  over  the  West,  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  guide  for  to-day.  A  review 
of  the  course  of  Government  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  from  the  time 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  Instituted  a  century  ago  next  March,  might 
develop  some  of  the  causes  whose  unfavorable  effects  are  known  to-day,  but 
it  would  be  time  wasted  to  shed  tears  over  the  past.  "  What  is  now,"  "  what 
might  or  should  have  been"  Is  the  proposition  to  be  considered  by  white 
people  w^ho  are  sincerely  Interested  in  Indians  and  their  welfare. 

UNITED    STATES    INDIAN    SERVICE. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  United  States,  the  War  Department  had  charge 
of  Uie  Government  relations  with  American  Indian  tribes.  When  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  created  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  was  transferred  to  It  from  the  War  Department  and 
thus  the  Indian  passed  from  the  control  of  the  military  to  the  supervision  of 
a  civic  branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Congress  has  placed  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the  Indians  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wiio  exercises  his  trust  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  (the  present  Secretary  Is  the  Hon.  Hubert  Work)  has  wide  powers 
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of  discretion  within  the  limitations  '-P-f  ^^^/^^^^ J^.^^X^hief  e^'c" 
linntations  descend  to  tiie  Oonnnissioner  of  Indmn  Affair,    ^^e^  c'lief  exe^u 
tive  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  commonly  known  as  the  Indian  Service, 
i'he  hureiu  is  divided  into  two  coordinating  parts-the  Indian  Office  in  Wash- 
iZTai^  tSe  field  service,  whose  personnel  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the 

"'S'  Induln  service  is  unique  among  the  Government  organisations;  there 
is  ,  fthnu  else  like  it  in  this  country.  It  has  been  called  "a  government 
vit'n  a  government."  In  a  measure  this  is  nearly  true.  There  is  scarcely 
•Tnactivitj  of  hunuu,  endeavor  that  ,loes  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tbe  every- 
,  w  r  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  literally  begins  to  care  for  an  Indian 
brfore  he  is  h..r„  and  looks  after  him  after  he  is  dead,  for  each  year  more  and 
inore  Indian  women  seek  the  services  provided  in  the  maternity  wards  o  Ind  an 
Service  hospitals  and  the  probate  department  of  the  bureau  administers  the 
estates  of  thousands  of  deceased  red  men.  T^„^t^,^ 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  the  great  social  service  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the 
world  It  is  a  comhinatiou  probate  court,  trust  company,  agricultural  and 
live-stock  corporation,  mining  company,  oil  concern,  timber  organization,  pub- 
lic-health service,  irrigation  promoter,  public  roads  commission,  developer  of 
natural  resources,  purchasing  agent,  town  builder,  municipal  court,  police 
department,  board  of  county  cnimissioners,  orphan  asylum,  relief  and  aid 
society,  pliilanthropical  association,  l)ank,  and  employment  agency.  And  this 
list  of  its  manifold  activities  is  by  no  means  complete. 

To  carry  on   the  multitudinous  activities  of  the  Indian  Service  there  are 
something*  like  o,5(X)  employees,  <.f  whom  nearly  2,000  are  persons  of  Indian 
blood   with  a  total  payroll  of  nearly  $4,.500,000,  or  an  average  salary  of  about 
.*8r>  a  year     Tlie  Wasliington  Indian  Office  has  about  250  employees,  with  an 
annual  payr.»ll  of  less  than  $350,000  a  year,  making  the  average  annual  salary 
about  $1  300     The  superintendents,  principals,  teacliers,  and  other  employees, 
of  the  school  service  number  2,443,  with  a  payroll  of  $1,742,000,  an  average 
s-ilarv  of  only  $713.     The  total  personnel  of  the  reservations,  agencies,  and  other 
field  'service   units   number   2,304.   with    a   payroll   of  $1,796,000,   an   average 
yearly  salary  of  .$7.W.     The  oilier  employees  in  tlie  irrigation  service,  allot- 
ment (land)"  service,  probate  lawyers,  experts  of  various  kinds,  the  inspecting 
service  etc.,  number  around  400,  with  a  payroll  of  $613,500,  making  the  average 
salary '$1,500.     Most  of  this  last  group  are  engineers,  professional  men  and 
experts  in  tlieir  lines.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  salary  of 
the  entire  Indian   Service,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner  and 
assistant  conanissioiier,  $5,000  and  $3,500.  respectively,  is  $815.    The   Indian 
Service  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  tlie  poorest  paid  of  any  Govern- 
ment organization.  .  ^     ^ 
The  Indian  Office  In  Washington  is  divided  into  six  divisions.     The  assistant 
commissioner,  chief  <-lerk,  and  the  six  chiefs  of  the  divisions  constitute  the 
commissioner's  cabinet,  although  the  frequent  conferences  held  in  his  office 
are  not  called  cabinet  meetings.     All  administrative  activities  are  divided  so 
tliat  each  division  has  charge  of  the  work  that  by  its  nature  falls  within  its 
scope     The   inspecting   force   reports  of  inspections  and  travel   schedules  of 
inspectors  are  handled  by  the  inspection  division ;  the  education  division  not 
only  attends  to  all  matters  relating  to  schools  but  its  cliief  has  charge  of  the 
medical  service,  tlie  field  matron  service,  and  the  activities  relating  to  agri- 
culture   livesto(!k   raising,    industries  and  the  like.    All  matters   relating  to 
the  haiidling  of  Indian   lands  pass  through  the  land  division.    The  finance 


division  includes  the  accounting  offices  and  attends  to  the  general  financial 
business  of  the  service.  The  purchase  division  buys  or  supervises  the  purchase 
of  all  supplies  used  in  the  Indian  Service  and  the  probate  division  liandles  an 
enormous  number  of  Indian  estates  and  is  also  the  law  division  of  the  Indian 

Office 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  select  and  appoint  five  in- 
spectors, who.  because  of  the  confidential  character  of  their  work,  are  selected 
bv  him  without  civil-service  requirements  and  are  kept  under  his  personal 
control  They  are  sent  by  him  to  investigate  conditions  among  the  Indians,  to 
look  into  charges  preferred  against  any  officer  or  employee,  to  take  temporary 
charge  of  agencies  when  necessary,  etc.  The  investigations  conducted  by 
Indian  Office  Inspectors  range  from  inquiries  arising  from  mere  criticism  of  the 
work  of  a  superintendent  or  a  minor  employee  to  extended  hearings  of  formal 
charges,  where  the  Inspector  presides  with  alm<.st  Judicial  authority,  examining 

^^  TrgTeaTeteiutf  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Office  can  not  be  determined 
entirely  bv  the  fact  that  more  than  300,000  communications  are  receiv-ed  by    t 
each  year  for  one  letter  may  initiate,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  searching  of  records 
for  many  years  back  and  the  examinations  of  land  transactions,  monopolizing 
the  time  of  a  number  of  employees  and  leading  to  a  great  amount  of  corre- 
pondroe.    Thousands   of   reports  come    in   from    the   field,   many   o      h.m 
minutely  detailing  reservation  operations  and  school  managemen  .     Attmnejs 
"r  Jh  tes  and  Indians  are  constantly  calling  for  information  only  obtainable 
[n  t^e    ndian  Office.    The  commissioner  almost  daily  holds  conferences  and 
hear  ng    on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Indians,  brought  before  him 
by  whrte  men  and  Indians  who  travel  thousands  of  miles  ^o/'each  his  offic^ 

The  field  service  is  grouped  for  administrative  purposes  into  05     agencies, 
eacl    w?i  Vrsnperintendent,  schools,  and  hospitals,  if  any.    An  agency  may 
consis    of  but  one  "reservation"  or  it  may  comprise  two  or  moro  reservations, 
wUh   pelaps,  a  number  of  scattered  Indians  living  outside  of  any  reservation 
Bu    everv  F;deral-supervised  Indian  is  connected  with  some  agency ;  lie  is 

T      i„v.     T^,fH   cernlii  naits  of  trllml  luiiils  "ere  soW  to  setlleia.  the 
stead  laws,     mat  in  ceiiaiu  inmn  TTr.?fo.i  «sf.TtP«  Trptisurv  and 

bv  virtue  of  acts  of  Congress.  .   ^   ^^^  i.„f    .,    fow 

Ueservatlons  varv   in  size  from   tiny   California   rancher.as  of  but   a   few 

acres  to  a  eas  covering  millions  of  acres.     There  are  about  200  reserva  ins^ 

t  ess  th-in  90  have  resident  superintendents.     Some  agencies  compr,s-.>  half  a 

iSL Td  more  reservations  and  some  single  i-e.-rvations  contain  reprosen- 
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tatives  of  half  a  dozen  and  more  Indian  tribes.  Some  of  the  larger  reserva- 
tions are:  Navajo,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  8,689,977  acres;  San  Joan  (Navajo), 
X  Mex.  and  Ariz.,  2,300,000  acres;  Blackfeet,  Mont.,  1,493,387  acres;  Crow. 
Mont..  2.313,213  acres;  Pine  Uidge  (Sioux),  S.  Dak.,  2,367,148  acres;  Rose- 
hud  (Sioux),  S.  Dak.,  1,784,063  acres;  Colville  (several  tribes).  Wash., 
1,347,989  acres;    Hopl    (Hopl   and  Navajo),   Ariz.,   2,472,320   acres;   Papago, 

Ariz.   2  G49  600  acres, 

ReservaUons  were  instituted  in  various  ways;  some  by  treaties  others  by 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Indians  ratified  by  Congress  which 
had  the  effect  of  treaties;  some  by  Executive  orders  of  Presidents  of  the 
L'nited  States;  still  others  by  purchase  directed  by  Congress.  In  addition 
Congress  authorized  tlie  purchase  of  numerous  small  tracts  of  land,  most  of 
which  are  in  California,  for  the  occupancy  of  "  landless  Indians  "  but  which  are 
still  owned  by  the  Government.  Some  reservations  are  such  only  in  name,  such 
as  thos«  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Tribes 
composing  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  They  were  allotted  to  the 
Indians  yeai-s  ago,  most  of  the  allotments  have  been  sold  and  there  are  large 
and  growing  cities  on  what  once  were  real  Indian  reservations. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  an  agency,  whether  it  consists  of  but  a 
single  reservation  or  of  several,  is  a  pocket  edition  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  respects  his  duties,  perplexities  and  responsibilities.  His 
is  a  many-sided  job.  He  is  face  to  face  with  the  Indian  problem  and  all  of 
its  complexities  24  hours  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Most  superin- 
tendents are  also  "special  disbursing  agents"  under  bond,  the  premium  of 
wliich  must  be  paid  out  of  their  meager  salaries.  A  superintendent  is  held 
strictly  accountable  for  every  penny  of  Government,  Indian  individual  and 
tribal  money,  which  passes  through  his  hands,  and  for  all  tools,  materials, 
implements,  and  also  for  all  Indian  property  and  cash  held  in  trust  by  him 
for  tlie  Indians.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  holds  him  responsible 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  law  and  order  on  his  reservation  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  all  orders  coming  from  the  Indian  Office;  for  the  effective  operation  of 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.;  for  the  condition  of  roads  and  for  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians  in  his  charge. 

He  has  no  sinecure.  On  one  side  of  him  is  the  Government  with  its  ada- 
mant requirement  of  100  per  cent  accountability ;  on  the  other  side  are  a  score 
or  more  of  employees,  living  in  an  isolated  community  whose  very  isolation 
tends  to  breeding  petty  jealousies  and  factional  cliques,  and  hundreds  of 
Indians  each  with  his  problem,  demand,  complaint,  and  request.  He  is 
subjected  to  frequent  charges  preferred  against  him  by  disgruntled  employees 
and  dissatisfied  Indians  or  by  white  men  wlio  assert  he  has  not  treated  them 
fairly.  All  charges,  if  deemed  of  enough  importance,  are  investigated  by 
inspectors  from  the  Indian  Office  and  action  taken  if  necessary. 

On  many  agencies  one  of  tlie  most  important  duties  of  the  superintendent 
is  the  handling  of  the  land  business  of  the  Indians.  Where  the  Indians  have 
received  tlieir  pro  rata  allotments  of  tribal  lands  they  are  encouraged  to  farm 
them.  This  is  in  line  with  the  long  established  policy  to  educate  Indians  to 
l)ecome  self-supporting  farmers.  For  a  long  time  the  effort  was  most  dis- 
couraging. But  within  recent  years  results  have  been  much  better,  for  more 
and  more  Indians  have  taken  to  farming  as  a  regular  vocation.  There  still, 
however,  is  much  to  be  desired  along  that  line.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  well- 
informed  persons,  the  reluctance  of  many  Indians  to  farm  for  themselves  is 
largely  due  to  the  leasing  system  by  which  white  people  lease  Indian  farm 
lands,  thus  making  Indians  landh^rds  and  building  up  the  tenant  system  within 
reservations. 


The  justification   for  what  has  been  called  an   ''evil."   that  is  permittmg 
Indians  to  lease  their  lands,  is  that  the  Indians  will  not  farm  themselves  and 
the  land  should  be  put  to  productive  use  in  some  way.     The  actual  result  of 
the  leasing  policy  is  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Indians  are  leading  Idle 
lives,  loafing  and  doing  worse  than  that,  because  they  aro  receiving  revenue^?, 
from'  land  rentals,  the  revenues,  however,  in  most  cases  being  only  enough  to 
allow  them  to  barely  exist.     It  is  held  by  friends  of  the  Indians  that  before 
they  are  permitted  to  lease  any  land  they  should  be  made  to  cultivate  enough 
to  partially  support  themselves,  at  least. 

Some  Indians  make  their  own  leases  and  collect  the  rentals  themselves  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  leases  are  made  through  the  superintendent  who  also 
collects  the  lease  money  which  he  pays  over  to  the  Indian.  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  in  such  cases  the  Indian  does  nothing  for  himself ;  he  is  not  learning, 
perhaps  by  sad  experience,  how  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  how  to  deal  with 
his  white  neighbors.     He  is  not  even  trying  to  get  away  from  the  business 

of  being  an  Indian. 

Besides  attending,  in  many  cases,  to  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  a  supenn-^ 
tendent  sells  the  land,  either  to  settle  an  estate  or  to  secure  funds  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian.     If  there  is  timber  land  on  the  reservation  he  must  go  Into 
the  logging,  milling,  and  general  timber  business  for  the  Indians;  if  there  is 
oil  he  must  look  after  the  leasing  of  oil  land,  check  up  drilling  and  operation, 
collect  the  oil  rentals  and  bonuses,  and  disburse  the  funds  among  the  Indian 
owners.     In    the    Osage    Agency,    Okla.,    the    superintendent    handles    nearly 
$50  000,000  a  year  of  oil  rental  and  bonus  money,  distributing  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000  annually  to  each  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe.     On   the 
Menominee  Reservation,  Wis.,  the  superintendent  operates  a  large  saw  mill ; 
on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  the  superintendent  transacts  a 
large  livestock  business  for  his  Indians.    There  are  several  agencies  where 
the  revenues  from   Indian-owned  property,   managed   by   the   superintendent, 
runs  up  to  $100,000  and  more  each  year. 

Besides  handling  most  of  the  property  of  the  Indians  the  superintendent  is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to  farm,  to  raise  livestock, 
to  make  hay,  to  build  better  houses  and  barns,  to  make  gardens  and  raise 
chickens  to  keep  their  homes  clean,  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  in  short 
to  get  them  ready  to  take  their  places  as  full-fledged  citizens  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  Nation.  Besides,  he  has  to  fight  bootleggers  and  moonshiners, 
check  gambling,  preserve  law  and  order,  iron  out  factional  troubles,  make 
reports  to  Washington  and  keep  his  accounts  straight.  ,     .  '  .. 

If  there  is  a  boarding  school  on  the  reservation  he  has  the  task  of  educating, 
clothing,  feeding,  amusing,  doctoring,  disciplining  and  generally  looking  after 
from  100  to  200  or  more  Indian  children,  fresh  from  the  wild,  many  of  whom 
can  scarcely  speak  the  English  language  when  they  first  come  to  school.  And 
vet  bv  act  of  Congress,  he  must  do  all  this  at  a  maximum  expense  of  from  $22o 
[o  $250  per  pupil  per  school  year.     How  he  is  able  to  do  this  is  explained 

^""TThehT  him  in  his  multitudinous  activities  he  has  a  staff  of  Indian  Service 
Pmnlovees  Their  number  and  the  nature  of  their  positions  depend  upon  the 
a-ency's  Indian  population,  whether  the  land  is  allotted  or  not,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  industries,  etc.  If  the  land  is  not  allotted 
and  there  is  no  boarding  school,  hospital,  sawmill  or  other  industry,  the  agency 
staff  would  consist  of  the  superintendent  and  two  or  three  clerks.  This  would 
be  an  adequate  agency  force  even  if  the  Indian  population  were  several  times 
Hs  large  as  that  of  another  agency  where  the  land  was  allotted,  where  there 
was  a  boarding  school,  day  schools,  a  hospital,  etc.  The  number  of  Indians  on 
a  reservation  is  not  the  only  gauge  by  which  the  reservation  staff  is  measured. 
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Tlie  administration  of  tlie  affairs  (.f  a  typical  Indian  agency  centers  in  the 
superintendent's  offlce  wl.ich  is  located  at  the  "agency."  Here  is  a  little  com- 
munity of  white  folk,  set  in  among  tlie  Indian  people.  Here  are  the  homes  of 
the  superintendent  and  employees;  the  offices  and  storehouses;  the  home  of 
the  missionary  if  one  is  detailed  there  and  his  little  mission  church.  In  all 
probahility  there  are  two  or  more  general  stores,  kept  by  licensed  Indian  traders, 
and  one  of  tliem  generally  is  the  post  oflice,  also.  The  agency  buildings  may 
form  a  quadrangle  with  a  turfed  park  in  the  center,  perhaps  with  walks  across 
it  and  may  be  a  tennis  court  or  two.  In  some  parts  of  the  treeless  plains 
and  tlie  semiarid  sections  the  trees  and  grass  of  an  agency,  by  contrast  with 
the  bare  prairie  and  desert,  have  all  the  beauty  of  a  city's  highly  Improved 
park.  But  there  are  many  agencies  so  lacking  In  beauty,  natural  or  man-made, 
that  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  white  people  will  live  In  them. 

Tlie  boarding  school,  in  this  typical  agency,  may  be  located  at  the  agency, 
or  it  may  be  several  miles  distant.  A  principal,  or  head  teacher,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent,  is  In  direct  charge  of  the  school  whose  staff 
consists  of  teachers,  matrons  for  the  boys  and  girls  dormitories,  the  engineers 
who  handle  the  heating  and  lighting  plants,  the  farmer  who  looks  after  the 
school's  garden,  the  blacksmith,  the  baker,  the  disciplinarian  who  might 
well  be  called  the  athletic  director,  the  seamstress,  the  school  cook,  the  din- 
ing room  matron,  and  the  cook  and  her  help  for  the  employees  mess.  The 
mechanical  and  domestic  employees  also  are  teachers  for  they  are  expected 
not  only  to  operate  the  boilers,  engines,  electrical  equipment  and  pumps,  the 
machine  shop,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  the  sewing  room, 
etc  but  to  give  vocational  teaching  and  training  to  the  Indian  boys  and 
courses  of  the  domestic  arts  and  science  to  the  girls.  The  reservation  board- 
ing and  day  schools  are  treated  at  length  In  these  memoranda,  under  "Educa- 
tion." 

The  hospital,  connected  with  the  boarding  school  of  this  typical  agency,  Is 
in  charge  of  the  Indian  Service  physician,  who  also  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  superintendent,  although  the  latter  Is  a  layman.  The  school  physician 
also  is  the  reservation  physician,  and  Is  expected  to  respond  to  calls  from 
Indians.  He  may  be  assisted  by  "field  matrons,"  women  who  go  out  among 
the  Indian  families,  teach  sanitation  and  elementary  domestic  science  to 
Indian  women,  check  up  school  truants,  perform  the  simpler  services  in  nurs- 
ing, and  report  cases  of  sickness.  The  question  of  policy  concerning  the  health 
of  Indians  is  discussed  under  the  heading  "Indian  medical  service." 

This  typical  agency  has  an  "agency"  farm  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  demonstration  farm.  There  Is  connected  with  the  boarding  school 
a  vegetable  garden,  with  perhaps  an  orchard  and  poultry  yard.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  agency  or  school  farm  there  Is  a  dairy  herd,  some  livestock  and 
pigs,  and  probably  there  are  some  thoroughbread  bulls,  stallions,  and  boars 
for  breeding  up  Indian  livestock.  Neither  the  farm  nor  livestock  belongs  to 
the  Indians;  they  are  owned  by  the  Indian  Service.  There  may  be  on  the 
reservation,  a  tribal  herd,  but  in  recent  years  Congress  has  not  been  as  kindly 
dlsiwsed  toward  tribal  owned  herds  as  It  formerly  was. 

The  agency  Is  divided  into  what  are  known  as  "farmers  districts" ;  each  in 
charge  of  an  Indian  Service  farmer  who  is  something  like  a  subagent.  In 
theory  the  farmer  Is  a  teacher  of  agriculture  and  livestock  raising.  Where 
the  land  Is  not  allotted  this  theory  is  a  fact,  but  on  reservations  of  extensive 
area,  where  the  lands  have  been  allotted,  the  farmer  is  more  of  a  field  clerk. 
He  lives  within  his  district ;  his  home  may  be  20  to  50  miles  from  the  agency, 
and  the  Indians  living  In  his  district  look  to  him  as  their  personal  representa- 
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tlve  in  their  relations  with  the  agency.  Where  there  Is  much  leasing  of  lands 
the  farmer,  who  is  expected  to  attend  to  this  business,  is  so  occupied  with 
the  making  of  leases,  the  collection  of  rentals,  the  settlement  of  disputes^  the 
surveying  of  allotments,  etc.,  that  he  has  little  or  no  time  left  to  teach  his 
Indians  much  of  tlie  art  of  agriculture.  ♦•  ^    . 

This  position  is  one  of  the  most  Important  In  the  Indian  Service.    An  actue,    . 
conscientious,  capable  "farmer"  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agents  of  the  | 
Indian  Service  In  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  Indians.    His  is  a  most  essen- 
tial position  even  If  he  does  not  show  an  Indian  how  to  handle  a  cultivator 
or  plow  a  furrow.    There  Is  need,  a  great  need,  of  real  agriculture  teachers 
in  almost  every  reservation,  but  there  is  also  great  ne^  of  what  are  really 
field  clerks,  which  most  "  farmers  "  really  are.    They  should  be  given  a  title 
more  nearly  descriptive  of  thoir  i>ositloii  which  actually  is  that  ot  a  «^.  .^ 
assistant    superintendent.      Calling    them    "farmers"    Invites    the    inference 
ZLiv  sole  duty  is  agricultural  instruction,     it  Is  ^l^^^^X  :^'t^:^ 
them  do  encourage  and  Instruct  Indians  In  farming,  but  it  also  is  tiue  that 
but  few  of  them  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  kind  of  work. 

The  little  day  schools,  where  the  small  Indian  children  begin  their  education 
are  genera,, V  found  near  the  farmers'  stations.  Each  school  has  its  teacher  and 
houSeeper-,  the  latter  preparing  the  noonday  lunch  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^'^Z 
in  most  day  schools.  The  day-school  teacher  does  more  than  teach  the  three 
primary  grades  through  which  his  pupils  pass;  he  also  'f/"'"^  "  "«^  °* '^,!";' 
flLnt  for  his  school  and  home  are  in  an  Indian  community,  and  in  time,  if  he 
is  the  right  kfnd  of  a  teacher,  he  becomes  the  trusted  friend  of  his  Indians. 
The  dav  schools  are  described  under  "  Education." 

some' reservations  of  large  areas  have  field-matron  ^"«tfts  which  niay  be 
coextensive  with  farmers  district.  The  field  matron,  living  with  the  family 
of  the  farmeT  or  day-school  teacher,  or  she  may  have  a  home  of  her  own.  Is  a 
linlservIS  worker  a  nurse,  a  domestic-science  teacher,  a  health  otheer,  a 
homeld  sThoTvi  or,  and  by  becoming  the  family  friend,  has  miU.ue  oppor- 
tuTtirt  break  through  the  barrier  which  Indian  women  raise  around  their 
homes  agalnS  White  p^iple.    She  Is  called,  In  some  tribes,  the     golng-around 

""Z^tC  ludgment  of  those  who  have  studied  the  problems  relating  to  Indian 
JLZ  LTndlL  women  are  more  reactionary  than  the  men  In  so  far  as 
Sal  customs  and  ways  of  living  are  concerned.  The  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed TyTformed  persons  that  Indians  would  make  faster  Progress  m 
Inizatlon  if  the  women  could  be  brought  to  see  the  value  of  modern  ways 

rrrmf  TO  this  end  it  i^zn::^.^::^^^^^^:. 

rpTntlf  rr;air;r;n"Lrt,  =;  a^  wen-tramed  field  matron 
tsnot  ileen  fullv  appreciated  by  the  Indian  Bureau.     There  aie  e-en  some 

T^Sr^it^'^^S^rrcertres"  upon  a 

LlnfTi^diat  reservations  and  their  superintendents  had  added  to  their 
Tm':  d^ut^tr  Z^o.  producing  oil.  Oil  has  rr^^^^^^^^^^ 
«rnnrthern  Oklahoma  the  richest  people,  per  capita,  on  earth.  Their  oil  is 
v2  for  ?he  tS-  even  white  purchasers  of  Osage  allotments  can  have  no 
XestirtleorunVr  their  farm's  until  1946.  In  1922  more  than  29,O0(X00O 
1  u  nf  o  were  nroduced  on  Osage  lands.  The  office  of  the  superintendent 
o^'he  OsagessaTwo  story,  modern  brick  structure,  equipped  with  every 
modern  deX  for  bookkeeping,  filing,  and  the  like.  It  Is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  an  up-to-date  offlce  of  a  large  oil  corporation. 
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The  agencies  of  the  Pawnee,  Otoe,  Kiowa,  Crow,  Blaekfeet,  and  Navajo 
Indians  shortly  may  be  of  lll^e  character  to  the  Osage  Agency  for  oil  has  been 
discovered  In  those  sections.  The  agency  headquarters  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (the  Clierokee,  Creek,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  in  Oklahoma) 
are  at  Muskogee.  It  has  a  well  organized  oil  leasing  section  which  liandles 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  mostly  for  individual  Creek  oil  land  owners. 
The  oil  in  these  tribal  holdings  was  not  reserved  for  tlie  tribes. 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  education  of  the  Indian  children,  the  Indian  Service  has  scored  its 
highest  mark.  At  this  writing  (September,  1923),  reports  from  the  field 
indicate  that  every  school  which  tlie  Government  maintains  and  operates  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Indians  will  be  crowded  beyond  its  capacity  this  school 
year;  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Indian  country  the  parents  of  the  little  Indians 
are  showing  more  real  interest  in  the  schools  than  ever  before.  When  it  is 
considered  that  less  than  20  years  ago  Indian  parents  generally  were  either 
indifferent  or  openly  antagonistic  to  their  children  attending  school,  that 
measures  little  short  of  kidnapping  often  were  resorted  to  by  Indian  school  people 
to  get  Indian  children  into  some  school,  the  situation  to-day  offers  a  contrast  as 
great  as  it  is  gratifying.  After  many  years  of  discouragement,  of  apparently 
small  results  which  caused  much  criticism  against  the  government's  educa- 
tional policy  in  and  out  of  Congress,  there  now  seems  to  be  every  indication 
that  success  in  educating  Indian  children  has  been  attained. 

A  half  century  ago  the  Government  seems  to  have  had  but  little  interest 
in  Indian  schooling ;  Congress  appropriated  only  a  few  tliousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  each  year,  mostly  to  aid  mission  schools  In  reservations.    Then 
the  Indian  Bureau  began  sprinkling  little  day  schools  over  some  reservations. 
It  was  necessary  in  those  days  to  emph)y  men  only  for  teachers ;  the  turbulent 
conditions  made  it  unsafe  to  use  women ;  Indian  day-school  teachers  carried 
arms  in  those  times  and  sometimes  had  to  use  them.     In  1877  Congress  appro- 
priated $20,  000  for  the  use  of  schools  for  one  year.     Two  years  later,  1879, 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  opened  with  Captain   (now 
,  General)    Pratt   in   charge.    This   was   the   first   "  nonreservation"    boarding 
'   school  in  the  service  and  that  year  Congress  trebled  its  appropriation.    In 
1879  the  Indian  schools  consisted  of  52  boarding  schools  and  107  day  schools 
with    a   total    attendance   of   4,448   pupils.    To-day   there    are    in    the   school 
system  of  the  Indian  Bureau  170  day  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
5  548;   63   reservation   and  tribal  boarding  schools  with   a   total  enrollment 
of  9,  434  and  20  nonreservation  boarding  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  9. 240. 
In  addition  to  the  Government  schools  there  are  81  mission  boarding  and  day 
schools    with   a  total  enrollment  of  6,000,   and  34,301   Indian   children   are 
enrolled   in  public   schools.    The   annual   appropriation   l)y   Congress   for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  approximates  $5,  000,  000  eacli  year  and  promises 
to  be  largely  Increased  in  the  near  future.    Tliose  figures  show  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  school  system  and  are  deeply  significant 
for  they  tell,  as  nothing  else  can  tell,  of  the  startling  progress  which  the 
Indian  people  are  making  on  the  way  to  civilization. 

The  last  available  figures  on  school  attendance  show  that  last  year  there 
were  approximately  92,000  Indian  children  of  school  age  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Government.  Of  this  numlwr  some  6,200,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other were  not  able  to  attend  any  school,  leaving  approximately  85,500  who 
were  eligible  for  attendance.  The  total  number  of  children  reported  as  attend- 
ing some  school  was  approximately  65.000  showing  that  some  20,800  children, 
who  could  attend  school,  were  not  attending  any  school.    Almost  one-third  of 
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this  number  were  Nava.io  children,  ove.-  6,.->0a  of  whom  were  not  In  school. 
This  particular  sltuaf.on  presents  one  of  the  most  perplexing  proldems  in  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  The  Indian  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  solve  It, 
but  the  solution  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  action  which  (Congress  may 
take  in  the  matter.  If  Congress  will  make  the  required  appropriation  the 
solution  of  the  Nava,io  school  problem  will  be  comparatively  simple  for  money 
alone  is  needed  to  allow  the  Indian  Bureau  to  carry  out  its  plans  for  taking  care 
of  the  more  than  6,000  schooUess  children  of  the  Navajo  shepherds  of  Arizona 

and  New  Mexico. 

The  Government  schools  took  care  of  24,200  children,  6,400  were  in  private 
and  mission  schools  and  about  34,000  were  enrolled  In  public  schools.    The 
total  capacity  of  all  Government  schools  was  24,000.    The  Government  schools 
are  of  three  klnds--day,  reservation  boarding,  and  nonreservation  boarding. 
The  Indian  children  begin  their  education  In  the  little  day  schools  which 
correspond  to  rural  public  scliools  and  in  which  the  first  three  grades  are 
taught.    They  then  go  to  the  reservation  boarding  school  where.  In  addition 
to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  therei  are  courses  In  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, and  the  domestic  sciences.    The  majority  of  the  Indian  children  get 
no  further  than  the  reservation  boarding  schools.    In  the  large  nonreserva- 
tion boarding  schools  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  are  taught 
(in  one  school  two  additional  grades  are  added)  and  there  are  complete  voca- 
tional courses  taught  in  a  most  practical  way. 

Thousands  of  Indian  children  have  received  their  first  lesson  in  English  in 
the  little  Indian  day  schools.  And  thousands  more  will  begin  their  study 
of  English  in  the  same  little  schools.  This  statement  may  cause  some  sur- 
prise for  it  seems  incredible  that  there  are  in  this  country  so  many  native- 
born  people  who  neither  speak  nor  write  English.  But  such  is  the  fact 
with  Indians.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  a  day  school  little  tots  of  5  and 
6  years  or  age  sitting  besides  large  boys  and  girls  from  15  to  18  years  old 
and  older,  all  struggling  with  the  primary  elements  of  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage On  many  reservations  the  day-school  teacher  must  first  get  his  pupils 
to  talk  and  understand  the  white  man's  tongue.  Most  Indian  boys  and  gir  s 
are  apt  pupils  and  quickly  learn  their  lessons;  others  are  dull  and  back- 
ward.    In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  white  children. 

In  locating  a  day  school  the  effort  Is  made  to  place  It  where  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  the  largest  number  of  children,  provided  water  is  available. 
The  day-school  plant  consists  of  the  school  building  usually  of  frame  con- 
struction and  large  enough  to  contain  a  room  for  40  or  50  scholars,  another 
room  for  a  combined  kitchen  and  dining  room,  closets,  etc.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  little  country  school  and  always  has  a  flag  pole  from  which 
the  national  flag  flies  during  school  hours.  One  of  the  first  drills  taugh 
Indian  children  is  to  salute  the  Nation's  flag  when  It  is  hoisted  just  before 
school  opens,  and  again  when  It  Is  lowered  after  school.  The  home  of  the 
teachlrTs  n^ar  the  school  house;  sometimes  the  home  of  the  Indian  Service 
farmer,  an  Indian  trading  store  and,  perhaps  a  mission  church,  make  a  little 
community  which  becomes  the  center  of  all  Government  and  Indian  activities 

'^GenetlTa  vegetable  garden  is  laid  out  near  the  school,  for  the  children 
are  taught  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  even  some  of  the  simple  mechanical 
arts  which  are  developed  through  elementary  manual  training.  The  girls  are 
Cht  ewlng,  cooking,  how  to  make  up  beds,  do  housework,  care  for  hab  es 
Ind  chlcklns  and  both  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  perform  some  useful 
work  such  as  mending  fences,  making  little  repairs  around  the  school,  cleanmg 
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the  school,  helping  cook  the  noon  day  lunch  which  Is  given  children,  mending 

clothlnj?,  etc.  ,,  , 

A  married  couple  is  preferred  for  teacher  and  housekeeper,  or  a  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters,  for  the  location  of  a  day  school  is  generally  isolated 
and  often  is  from  25  to  50  miles  from  the  agency  headquarters.  The  right 
kind  of  teacher  and  housekeeper  can,  and  do,  make  their  school  and  home  a 
real  social-service  center  whose  influence  extends  into  the  family  circles  of 
the  Indians.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Burke,  Is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  little  day  schools.    In  his  1921  annual  report  he  writes : 

"  The  day  school  Is  the  means  of  gradually  withdrawing  gratuitous  support 
from  inthans  It  gives  them  little  or  no  aid  in  clothing  and  siihsistence  but 
Jt ^rr  es  c  vllization  to  the  great  mass  of  Indian  homes,  while  other  types 
of  school's  'do  tt  afford  this'opportunlt.v  so  well.  The  Influence  of  t,  day 
schools  Dlanted  almost  at  the  door  of  Indian  homes,  is  not  limited  to  tne 
Sldren  alone  but  Teaches  out  to  the  parents  and  entire  community  and  every 
^lav  leaves  Its  permanent  mark.  It  becomes,  when  properly  equipped,  managed, 
S  in  the  hands  ©rcompeteiit  teachers,  the  center  of  community  interests, 
in  kinds  of  helpful  activities  In  farming,  dairying,  gardening,  stock  raismg, 
cookine  cann  ng  sewing,  nursing,  liousehold  management,  and  sanitation  may 
be  and  are  bS'  Sdul-ed  into  these  communities,  thus  increasing  he  assets 
of  the  Nation  by  Improving  farming  areas  and  the  savmg  of  many  lives. 

A  reservation  boarding  school  is  just  what  its  name  says  it  is ;  a  boarding 
school  for  the  Indian  children  of  the  reservation  of  which  It  Is  a  part.  It 
generally  is  located  near  the  agency.  Where  tliere  are  no  day  schools  in  the 
reservation  tlie  children  begin  their  education  In  the  boarding  school  which 
then  teaches  the  first  six  grades.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  or 
head  teacher  who  is  subordinate  to  the  superintendent  of  the  agency.  If  the 
scliool  has  a  hospital  tlie  resident  physician  Is  a  member  of  the  school  staff 
and  also  is  the  reservation  physician.  In  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa are  boarding  schools  known  as  tribal  schools.  The  only  difference 
between  tliem  and  tlie  others  is  that  their  support  comes  from  tribal  funds. 
The  capaclfes  of  reservation  boarding  schools  vary  from  50  to  335;  some 
of  the  schools  take  in  children  from  other  reservations. 

The  plant  of  a  reservation  boarding  school  consists  of  the  boys,  and  girls, 
dormitories ;  the  school  house  where  recitations  are  held  and  in  which  there 
is  generally  an  assembly  room  for  chapel  services,  lectures,  moving  picture 
shows  other  kinds  of  entertainments,  etc.,  the  office  of  the  principal,  the 
library  and  rooms  for  student  societies.  The  dining  room  for  the  children, 
with  the  kitchen  In  many  places  is  in  a  dormitory  building ;  in  other  schools 
It  Is  In  a  separate  building.  Some  schools  have  play  rooms,  or  gymnasiums ; 
all  should  have  them  and  there  is  generally  play  ground  apparatus  for  the 
pupils  Some  schools  have  bands  and  all  have  their  atliletlc  teams;  foot 
ball  base  ball,  basket  ball,  track  teams,  etc.  Indian  children  take  naturally 
to  atliletic  sports  and  generally  the  teams  of  the  boarding  school  are  the 
champions  of  their  part  of  the  country. 

Academic  instruction  is  supplemented  by  vocational  training,  hvery  school 
has  its  farm  and  garden,  its  live  stock,  dairy  herd,  pigs  and  chickens,  orchard, 
machine  sliops,  carpenter  shops,  etc.  There  also  are  rooms  equipped  for 
teacliiug  the  domestic  arts,  sucli  as  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping  and  the 
like  Every  student  is  required  to  make  up  his  or  her  bed  and  <'lean  the 
room  or  a  designated  part  of  the  dormitory;  the  lialls,  porches,  sidewalks, 
grounds,  offices  and  school  rooms  are  cleaned  by  students :  tlie  girls  assist  the 
school  cook,  keep  the  kitchen  and  its  utensils,  the  dining  room  and  cup- 
hoards  clean,  clear  up  the  tables  after  meals  and  clean  the  dishes.  The  boys 
milk  the  cows,  do  all  the  dairy  work,  feed  and  care  for  all  the  cattle,  help 
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the  farmer  raise  garden  truck  and  farm  crops,  help  the  machinist,  the 
blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  baker,  the  shoemaker,  the  taih)r,  etc.  All 
of  the  work,  commonly  performed  by  paid  help  in  white  boarding  schools,  is 
done  by  the  Indian  students  under  the  direction  of  the  few  white  meml)ers 
of  the  school  staff. 

In  short,  the  students  in  the  Indian  Service  reservation  and  nonreserva-  L 
tlon  boarding  schools  work  their  way  through  school.  This  means  that  only 
about  half  of  the  day  is  given  to  schooling;  the  balance  Is  taken  up  by 
work,  play  and  study.  In  all  Government  boarding  schools  the  students  are 
taught,  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed  by  the  Government  wlio  also  provides  for 
them  medical  service,  amusement  and  pays  their  transportation  expenses 
from  and  to  their  homes. 

By  limitations  imposed  by  Congress  all  this  expense  must  be  kept  within 
$225  to  $250  per  capita  In  the  case  of  reservation  board'ng  scliool  and  $200  in 
the  case  of  the  large  nonreserv^ation  boarding  schools.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  this  unless  the  students  themselves  furnished  the  great  part  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  operate  the  schools.  Much,  in  some  schools  most,  of  the  vegetables, 
milk,  esfgs,  meat,  etc.,  are  the  products  of  school  gardens,  and  farms  and  the 
students*  under  skilled  supervision,  are  the  little  gardeners,  farmers,  dairymen, 
livestock  raisers,  poultry  raisers,  canners,  cooks,  waitresses  and  general  help. 
The  girls  also  assist  in  the  hospital,  some  of  them  becoming  capable  nurses; 
other  girls  and  boys  learn  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  and  help  out  in  the 
offices.  The  Indian  student  as  one  of  them  put  it  "  has  no  easy  snap."  But 
all  this  work  tends  to  develop  in  them  habits  of  Industry  and  gives  them 
practical  knowledge  which  stands  them  in  good  stead  when  they  leave  school 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

A  nonreservation  school  Is  a  boarding  school  that  is  not  connected  WMth  an 
agency.  It  is  a  separate  Indian  Service  unit  with  a  superintendent.  There 
are  20  of  such  schools  conveniently  located,  with  respect  to  railroads,  and 
near  or  in  large  centers  of  population.  Their  capacities  range  from  175  to 
over  850.  The  larger  nonreservation  schools  are  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  average  enrollment  822;  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Calif.,  average 
enrollment  837;  Phoenix  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  average  enrollment  738; 
Chllocco  School,  Chllocco,  Okla.,  average  enrollment  651;  Salem  School,  Che- 
mawa,  Greg.,  average  enrollment  G91 ;  Albuquerque  School,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex..  average  enrollment  508 ;  Santa  Pe  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  average 
enrollment  399 ;  Carson  School  near  Carson  City,  Nev.,  average  enrollment  433 ; 
Genoa  School,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  average  enrollment  426 ;  Mount  pleasant  School, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  average  enrollment  339. 

Although  the  nonreservation  schools  have  grades  corresponding  with  public 
high  schools  they  are  colleges  to  the  Indian  youth.  Comparatively  few  Indian 
boys  and  girls  get  beyond  these  institutions  In  their  schooling.  In  fact  they 
might  well  be  called  the  finishing  schools  of  the  Indian  Service.  Their  students 
come  from  reservations,  tribal  and  mission  boarding  schools  and  are  supposed 
to  have  passed  through  the  first  six  grades.  What  is  written  concerning  the 
routine,  life  and  activities  of  reservation  boarding  schools  applies  to  nonreser- 
vation schools  but  with  emphasis  for  the  latter  institution  are  so  much  bigger 
and  every  student  body  is  so  much  larger  that  everything  In  them  is  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale.  Vocational  training  in  all  these  schools  is  carried  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  In  the  reservation  boarding  sch(X)ls,  and  there  are 
more  courses.  Some  of  these  nonreservation  schools  have  large  machine  shops, 
printing  establishment,  special  shops  for  teaching  automotive  trades,  etc.  There 
are   commercial    schools   connected    with   them    In    which    bookkeeping,    office 
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management,  stenograpliy,  etc.,  are  taught  and  that  this  course  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  success  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of  graduates,  and  students 
who  did  not  graduate,  who  are  liolding  responsible  positions  in  banks,  oil  cor- 
porations, wholesale  houses,  and  the  like. 

All  students  in  nonreservation  schools  wear  uniforms  when  not  at  work  in 
the  shops,  fields,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  a  semimilitary  discipline  is  maintained. 
There  is  a  real  college  atmosphere  in  these  schools ;  students  become  very  much 
attached  to  their  alma  mater.  The  schools  have  good  libraries  which  are  con- 
stantly used  by  the  students,  for  all  of  them  have  literary,  debating,  and  dra- 
matic societies,  students'  clubs,  and  reading  circles.  Educators  of  national 
reputation,  who  have  studied  these  nonreservation  schools,  are  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  white  school  of  like  character  in 
academic  and  vocational  training,  and  that  they  provide  the  most  satisfactory 
means  for  educating  the  Indian  youth. 

The  whole  program  of  the  Indian  Service  educational  system  has  underly- 
ing it  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Indian  children  for  coeducation  with  white 
children  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  Educators,  whose  opinions  are  re- 
garded with  great  respect  in  this  country,  approve  the  purpose,  but  feel  that 
the  Indian  Service  officials  are  somewhat  too  optimistic  in  their  claims  that 
the  public  schools  are  giving  the  Indian  children  who  attend  them  a  good 
education.  The  reports  of  the  Indian  Office  indicate  that  something  like  34,000 
Indian  boys  and  girls  are  "enrolled"  In  public  schools.  In  most  school  dis- 
tricts the  Government  pays  the  local  school  authorities  tuition  for  Indian 
pupils,  ranging  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  a  day.  Investigations  made  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  concerned  with  the  Indian  Service  have  satisfied  them  that  In 
many  public  schools  where  Indian  children  are  '*  enrolled "  their  attendance 
Is  so  Irregular  that  they  are  practically  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  schools. 
This  Irregularity  In  attendance  Is  due  to  several  causes.  Indian  children  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  districts 
where  conditions  were  Investigated  It  was  found  that  the  white  children  ridi- 
culed their  Indian  playmates  who,  because  of  that,  refused  to  go  to  school.  In 
some  school  districts  the  white  people  were  opposed  to  Indian  children  In  the 
public  schools.  The  poverty  of  Indian  parents  also  affected  attendance,  and 
in  many  districts  the  Indian  habit  of  visiting  around  took  many  children  out 
of  the  public  schools. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  Irregular  attendance  was  found  to  be  the  back- 
wardness of  Indian  children  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  their  natural 
bashfulness,  and  their  native  pride,  which  made  the  larger  Indian  boys  and 
girls  ashamed  to  sit  in  the  lower  grades  with  small  white  children.  There 
seems  to  be  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  Service  should  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  transferring  the  Indian  children  to  public  schools,  and 
this  would  seem  to  call  for  the  building  and  operation  of  more  day  schools  on 
reservations  in  which  the  little  Indians  could  get  a  start  in  English. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  Is  divided  into  seven  school  super- 
visor districts,  each  In  charge  of  a  school  supervisor,  who  reports  to  the  chief 
supervisor  of  schools.  They  are  constantly  traveling  from  one  reservation  to 
another,  visiting  schools  for  purposes  of  Inspection  and  Investigation.  The 
chief  supervisor  of  schools  is  called  the  "  head  "  of  the  Indian  school  system. 
In  a  large  degree  he  Is  not,  for  his  acts  are  subject  to  review  by  the  chief  of 
the  education  section  in  the  Indian  Office.  It  has  been  urged  by  educators  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  who  are  much  Interested  In 
Indian  education,  that  the  schools  should  be  constituted  as  a  section  of  the 
bureau,  with  a  chief  In  charge,,  who  would  report  only  to  the  commissioner. 
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INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  Indian  medical  service  has  charge  of  the  health  of  supervised  Indians. 
The  Government  maintains  85  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanitariums  with  a 
total  capacity  of  2,190  beds  for  an  Indian  population  of  approximately  240,000, 
which  is  grouped  in  some  200  reservations  and  agencies,  located  in  24  States. 
On  the  surface  this  equipment  would  seem  to  provide  one  bed  for  every  137 
Indians.  But  of  the  2,190  beds,  528  are  in  hospitals  of  nonreservation  schools 
and  are,  therefore,  limited  in  their  use  to  Indian  pupils ;  92  are  In  the  Canton 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  Indians  and  573  are  in  11  tuberculosis  sanitariums  and, 
therefore,  are  not  available  for  general  hospital  purposes.  The  remaining  997 
beds  are  in  the  57  hospitals  connected  with  agencies  and  reservation  boarding 
schools  and  they  are  the  only  ones  available  for  reservation  Indians,  although 
some  reservation  Indians  are  treated  occasionally  in  nonreservation  school 
hospitals  and  some  general  cases  are  taken  in  the  tuberculosis  sanitariums. 
This  showing  clearly  indicates  the  crying  need  for  more  hospitals  for  the  I  \ 
general  use  of  reservation  Indians.  It  also  discloses  the  fact  that  in  Its  medical  i  ! 
service  the  Indian  Bureau  is  weak,  where  It  ought  to  be  as  strong  as  it  is  - 
in  its  school  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1923,  there  were  161  physicians, 
6  traveling  dentists,  and  3  traveling  specialists  in  eye  diseases  in  the  medical 
service.  Of  this  number  56  were  "contract"  physicians  who  gave  but  part  of 
their  time  to  the  Indians.  There  were  16  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Indian 
Service  doctors.  Five  agency  superintendents  happen  to  be  doctors  and  they 
are  called  upon  to  "double"  as  Indian  Service  physicians  in  addition  to  their 
duties  as  executives  of  the  agency.  As  a  rule  school  physicians  do  not  do 
much  reservation  work;  they  have  not  the  time.  Contract  physicians  are  In 
private  practice  In  white  communities  within  reach  of  reservations  or  schools. 
They  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Indian  Service  to  make  a  specified  minimum 
number  of  professional  visits  and  to  perform  other  medical  service  for  from 
4^200  to  $720  a  year. 

It  Is  obvious  that  they  must  look  first  after  their  white  patients ;  the  Indians 
come  next.  There  are  agencies  where  the  number  of  Indians  would  not  warrant 
the  entire  time  of  a  physician;  In  such  places  the  employment  of  a  contract 
doctor  is  eminently  proper.  But  there  are  agencies  now  served  by  contract 
physicians  where  the  Indian  population  Is  large  enough  to  need  the  exclusive 
services  of  an  Indian  Service  physician.  He  Is  kept  out  largely  by  considerations 
of  economy.  This  Is  believed  to  be  the  wrong  kind  of  economy— it  is  saving 
dollars  at  the  expense  of  Indian  health  and,  perhaps,  lives. 

The  last  published  health  statistics  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  1920,  show  that 
in  that  year  6,070  Indians  died,  and  that  1,230  or  20  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
were  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  1,436  or  25  per  cent  were  of  children  under  3 
years  of  age.  In  1920  the  medical  officers  of  the  Indian  Service,  after  ex- 
amining 66,718  Indians,  estimated  that  24,773  had  tuberculosis,  latent  and 
active;  and  30,795  were  affilcted  with  the  dreadful  but  preventable  eye  dis- 
ease, trachoma.  Tuberculosis  kills;  trachoma,  unchecked,  ends  in  blindness 
as  the  many  blind  men  and  women  on  Indian  reservations  can  testify.  The 
death  rate  for  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  in  1920  was  13.8  per  thousand 
as  against  22.33  for  Indians.  Seven  year  before,  1913,  the  death  rate  among 
Indians  was  reported  as  32.24.  The  decrease  of  9.91  per  thousand  in  the  seven 
years  is  most  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1911  only  $40,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  health  work  among  Indians,  and  in  1920  this 
had  been  increased  to  $370,000.    The  operation  of  cause    (more  money  for 
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health  work)    and  effect   (a  large  reduction  in  the  death  rate)    is  perfectly 
obvious.    It  seems  to  prove  that  given  the  means  the  Indian  Service  can  save 

many  Indian  lives. 

The  annual  reports  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  for  many  years  have 
deplored  the  insufficiency  of  the  Indian  medical  service.  They  again  and  again 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  paltry  salaries  of  Indian  Service 
physicians,  to  their  unattractive  living  and  working  conditions,  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  hospital  equipment,  and  to  the  need  of  more  trained  nurses. 
But  Congress,  while  increasing  the  general  appropriation  for  health  work,  has 
refused  to  authorize  an  increase  in  physicians'  salaries,  and  Congress  is  the 
only  source  of  authority  for  this  increase. 

The  entrance  salary  for  Indian  Service  physicians  is  ridiculously  small,  only 
$1,100  a  year,  with  quarters,  light  and  heat.  The  highest  salary  paid  any 
reservation  physician  is  $1,600;  two  receive  that  amount.  The  average  sal- 
ary is  but  $1,200.  Granting  that  $300  a  year  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value 
average  of  quarters,  heat  and  light,  making  the  average  salary  $1,500,  the 
professional  men  detailed  to  attend  to  the  health  of  Indians  get  less  than  day 
laborers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  paid. 

Ostensibly  the  Indian  medical  service  has  for  its  head  a  physician  with  the 
title  "chief  medical  supervisor."  Actually  he  is  subordinate  to  the  chief  of 
the  education  division  of  the  Indian  Office  who  is  not  a  physician.  The  chief 
medical  supervisor,  in  fact,  is  but  little  more  than  a  traveling  inspector.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  field,  and  is  under  the  orders  of  the  chief  of 
the  education  division,  who  under  the  commissioner  is  the  actual  head  of  the 
Indian  medical  service.  In  this  way  the  medical  service,  so  far  as  its  gen- 
eral supervision  is  concerned,  is  tied  up  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians,  the  bettering  of  the 
breeds  of  Navajo  sheep,  the  fostering  of  industrial  pursuits  among  Indians,  the 
employment  of  Indians  and  several  other  highly  important  activities  which 
come  under  the  office  care  of  the  chief  of  the  education  division. 

Several  futile  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  Indian  medical  service 
taken  over  l)y  the  United   States  Public  Health   Service     Many  sound  argu- 
ments can  be  presented  In  favor  of  the  proposition  but  It  Is  doubtful,  taking 
everything  Into  consideration.  If  the  scheme  Is  practical.     It  has  been  urged 
tliat  the  medical  service  should  be  reorganized  Into  an  Independent  division 
presided  over  by  a  chief  who  would  be  a  physician ;  that  he,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  commissioner,  should  have  Independent  charge  of  all  health 
work  in  the  Indian  Service ;  that  all  Indian  Service  physicians  should  be  made 
public  health  officers  and  be  absolutely  Independent  of  superintendents  to  whom 
they  are  now  subordinate,  reporting  only  to  the  chief  of  the  medical  service. 
If  this  sort  of  reorganization  were  made  it  is  believed  the  whole  medical  service 
would  function  so  much  more  effectively  that  Congress  might  be  won  over  to 
the   constant  plea   to   Increase   the   salaries   of   physicians,   nurses,    and   field 

matrons. 

In  1913  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
Indian  medical  service.  Its  report  contained  the  following  significant  para- 
graph : 

♦*The  medical  branch  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hampered  in  ac- 
complishing effective  work  In  curing  and  preventing  diseases  (a)  because  of 
insufficient  authority  In  medical  and  sanitary  matters,  (&)  because  of  existing 
obstacles  such  as  racial  characteristics,  present  economic  status  of  the  Indian 
and  varying  physical  conditions  on  reservations;  (c)  because  of  inadequate 
compensation,  absence  of  reasonable  expectation  of  promotion,  lack  of  esprit 
de  corps  and  coordinated  organization." 
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IRRIGATION. 

Approximately  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  Indian  owned  land  are  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation.  The  task  of  developing  this  land  by  bringing  water  to 
it  is  the  work  of  the  irrigation  section  of  the  Indian  Bureau  which  is  a  minia- 
ture reclamation  service.  It  does  for  Indians  what  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  doing  for  white  people  and,  in  addition,  it  teaches  the  Indians  the 
practical  art  of  '*  mud  farming,"  and  encourages  them  to  develop  their  irri- 
gated tracts  along  the  lines  of  modern  irrigation  practice.  The  irrigation 
enterprises  are  financed  by  what  are  practically  Government  loans  to  tribes, 
these  are  called  reimbursable  appropriations  and  are  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  theory  Is  that  the  tribes  will  repay  the  Government  for  the  funds  advanced 
either  through  deferred  payments  made  by  individual  Indians,  or  through 
the  sale  of  tribal  lands,  timber,  minerals,  etc.  In  loaning  this  money  the 
Government  in  every  case  Is  well  protected  by   the  ample  security  back  of 

the  loan. 

The  irrigation  projects  on  Indian  reservations  are  77  in  number,  ranging 
in  size  from  tiny  patches  of  15  acres  up  to  areas  of  150,000.  Over  40  of 
these  projects  are  completed.  Reference  to  the  statictics  appended  to  these 
memoranda  will  show  that  733,016  acres  now  are  jinder  project,  that  con- 
struction charges  to  June  30,  1920  (the  date  of  the  latest  available  figures), 
was  $18,405,802  and  that  the  prospective  irrigable  area  is  941,210  acres. 

The  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  as  has  been  Indicated  above,  were  irrigation 
farmers  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  men.  The  irrigation  projects  in 
this  country  are  used  by  them  practically  up  to  the  limit.  But  4:his  is  not  the 
fact  among  the  northern  tribes.  They  are  taking  but  slowly  to  this  form  of 
agriculture,  but,  by  the  same  token,  they  have  not  been  swift  to  take  up 
ordinary  farming  practices.  Every  dollar  spent  for  Indian  irrigation  is  well 
spent  for  if  time  proves  that  the  Indians,  for  whom  the  irrigation  canals, 
lateral  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water 
to  dry  land  and  thus  make  them  agriculturally  useful,  fail  to  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  was  done  for  them,  the  irrigated  lands  can  be  sold  to  whites 
at  such  an  advanced  price  over  the  value  of  raw  land  that  the  Indian  owners 
w^ill  make  money  out  of  the  transaction.  The  appended  statistics,  under  the 
heading  "Irrigation,"  give  some  Information  which  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  irrigation  section  of  the  Indian  Office  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  it  is  accomplishing  results  which 
can  not  be  shown  by  mere  data  but  which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Indians.  This  work  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  Irrigation 
division  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  an  engineer,  and  he  has  several  engineers  as 
his  assistants.  Indian  labor  Is  employed  as  much  as  possible  in  construction 
work.  One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  this  activity  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  the  development  of  underground  water  supplies  for  Indian  livestock 
and  for  irrigation.  The  Navajo  Indians,  living  in  the  semlarld  belt,  have  a 
saying  "where  there  is  water  there  is  no  grass ;  where  there  Is  grass  there 
is  no  water."  The  Irrigation  section  by  drilling  wells  every  6  miles  through 
the  Navajo  country  is  making  this  ancient  saw  a  memory,  for  wells  In  areas, 
where  there  Is  grass  and  no  water  are  opening  up  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  grazing  land  for  the  Navajo  shepherds. 

INDIAN   FORESTS. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  35,790,499,000  feet  b.  lu.  of  merchantable  timber  in 
the  forests  owned  by  Indians  with  a  present  stumpage  value  of  $83,81-,.>_3. 
The  total  area  of  timber  lands   is  reported  to  be  6,390,046  acres.    In  the 
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Northwest  are  valuable  tracts  of  pine  and  in  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon  are  some  of  the  finest  redwood  forests  in  the  country  which  are  owned 
by  Indians.  The  potential  timber  wealth  is  much  larger  than  the  value  now 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office.  On  several  reservations  white 
lessees  are  cutting  timber  under  contracts  approved  by  the  Indian  Office  and 
many  Indians  have  become  expert  sawyers,  mill  men,  loggers,  and  cruisers, 
This  branch  of  the  service  is  handled  by  the  forest  section  of  the  Indian 
Office  whose  head  is  the  chief  supervisor  of  forests,  a  man  who  besides  being 
a  practical  forester  has  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  special  course  in 
forestry  at  college.  This  service  operates  sawmills,  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, maintains  a  fire-protection  service,  builds  roads  through  forests,  runs 
telephone  lines,  keeps  track  of  all  matters  relating  to  timber  permits  and 
leases  and  generally  performs  all  the  duties  of  a  national  forest  service.  In 
addition  the  forest  service  people  on  reservations  endeavor  to  teach  Indians 
the  modern  practices  of  forestry. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

Indians,  traditionally  and  racially,  are  communal  in  their  state  of  mind 
concerning  land  ownership.  When  the  United  States  first  reserved  land 
areas  for  Indians  the  land  was  owned  by  the  tribe.  Some  tribes  had  their 
own  methods  of  dividing  up  the  land  among  i^idividual  Indians  for  their 
individual  use  and  occupancy  but  the  tribe  nevertheless  owned  the  land.  In 
1887  Congress  passed  the  general  allotment  act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Dawes  Act,  so  named  after  the  late  Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  its 
introducer  and  sponsor.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  bring  about  a  disin- 
tesratipn  of  tribal  relations;  to  individualize  the  Indian  problem  by  dividing 
the  Indian  tribal  holdings  among  the  Indians  and  thus  make  it  easier  to  merge 
the  Indian  people  into  the  body  politic  of  the  Nation.  The  act  provided  that 
when  an  Indian  had  received  his  allotment  he  then  and  there  became  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  several  thousand  Indians  thus  became  citizens. 
Allotted  Indians  received  "trust  patents"  from  the  Government  as  evidence 
of  land  ownership.  The  trust  patent  was,  and  now  is,  in  effect  a  trust  deed, 
naming  the  Government  as  a  trustee  that  holds  the  land  in  trust  for  the 
Indian  for  a  trust  period  of  25  years  from  date  of  patent,  the  land  during 
this  trust  period  to  be  held  free  from  taxes ;  and  it  could  and  can  neither  be 
sold  or  mortgaged  without  the  consent  of  the  trustee,  the  Government. 

In  1906  the  Dawes  Act  was  amended  by  the  Burke  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Burke,  then  representing  a  district  of  South  Dakota  in  Congress 
and  who  now  is  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Burke  amendment, 
as  it  is  generally  known,  modified  the  Dawes  Act  by  a  provision  which  made 
citizenship  attainable  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period,  when  the 
Indian  received  a  patent  in  fee  for  his  land  and  thus  became  its  unrestricted 
owner.  Later  Congress  further  modified  the  citizenship  provisions  of  both 
acts  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretionary  authority  to  antici- 
pate the  expiration  of  the  trust  period,  give  an  Indian  a  patent  in  fee  for  his 
land  or  issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  thus  make  him  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  latest  available  figures  shovV  that  226,348  Indians  received  allotments; 
the  aggregated  areas  of  which  totaled  37, 158, 655  acres,  leaving  35,  501, 661 
acres  to  be  allotted  to  125,000  Indians  now  on  tribal  rolls.  That  is,  125,000  of 
the  present  240, 000  Indians  remaining  under  Federal  supervision  have  not 
been  allotted.  Allotting  agents  of  the  bureau  are  constantly  in  the  field 
dividing  tribal  land  pro  rata  among  the  Indians.     The  prospect  is  that  in  a 
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comparatively  short  time  all  '*  allottable"  land  will  be  allotted.  There  are 
great  areas  in  some  parts  of  the  Indian  country  which  are  not  susceptible  to 
allotment,  such  as  the  semiarid  rough  grazing  lands  of  the  Navajo  and  other 
Indians  of  the  southwest.  In  such  lands  from  50  to  100  acres  of  land  are 
required  to  feed  a  steer  for  a  year;  obviously  those  areas  must  be  kept  as 
an  open  range. 

Allotments  range  in  size  from  10  to  40  acres  of  irrigable  lands,  80  to  160 
acres  of  agricultural  land  and  up  to  640  acres  of  grazing  lands.  Some  timber 
allotments  potentially  are  very  valuable,  and  in  Oklahoma  the  oil  development 
on  Indian  allotments  have  made  their  owners  rich.  When  an  Indian  receives 
a  patent  in  fee  for  his  land  the  land  automatically  passes  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Government;  it  becomes  taxable  and  its  owner  can  do  with  it 
what  he  wishes.  Generally  he  sells  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  the  greater 
percentage  of  *'  released"  Indians  quickly  part  with  their  land  for  ready  cash. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  citizens  and  voters  i 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live.  Of  the  citizen  Indians  83,462  are  now,  or 
have  been,  under  Federal  supervision  and  it  is  reported  that  29,738  are  voters. 
United  States  citizenship,  per  se,  of  Indians  does  not  necessarily  carry  witli  it 
the  removal  of  Federal  supervision  for  the  courts  have  held  that  "  citizenship'* 
and  "wardship"  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  relations;  that  "citizenship" 
is  not  incompatible  with  tribal  existence  or  continued  guardianship,  and  so 
may  be  conferred  without  completely  emancipating  the  Indians  or  ])lacing  tlieni 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congressional  regulations  adopted  for  their  protection. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  memoranda  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  declare  an  Indian  to  be  competent  and  can  give  him  a  certificate  of 
competency  or  a  patent  in  fee  and  thus  confer  United  States  citizensliip  upon 
him.  Such  an  Indian,  to  become  a  voter,  must  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  his  State,  the  same  as  a  white  man  must.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
which  makes  it  possible  for  Indians  to  become  citizen  in  other  ways.  In 
fact,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  doors  through  which  Indians  can  enter 
into  United  States  citizensliip. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about  this  matter  of  Indian  citizenship. 
Organizations,  clubs,  mass  meetings  and  the  like  have  been  held  where  much 
oratory  w^as  loosed  and  resolutions  were  adopted  demanding  **  citizenship  for 
Indians,"  and  denouncing  the  Indian  Office  because  "  it  strives  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  slavery,  conspires  to  hold  these  native  Americans  in  a  conditi(Ui  of 
peonage  and  keeps  from  them  sacred  right  of  citizenship."  Such  talk  is  silly. 
There  is  no  one  in  authority  in  the  Government  who  has  the  least  desire  to 
place  one  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Indians  aspiring  to  citizens,  provided  that 
if  incompetent,  dependent,  and  unprepared  Indians  are  made  citizens  their 
property  and  their  rights,  secured  by  law  and  treaties,  are  kept  under  the 
supervisory  care  of  the  Government.  The  cold  fact  is  that  Indians,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  much  concerned  about  citizenship.  Every  time  a  bill  confer- 
ring citizenship  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  Indians,  themselves,  have 
led  in  opposing  it.  The  records  of  Congress  prove  this  conclusively.  It 
is  quite  probable  an  Indian  citizenship  bill  will  be  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
near  future,  but  it  will  contain  a  provision  which  will  continue  Federal  pro- 
tection of  tribal  relations,  Indian  property,  and  Indian  legal  and  treaty  rights. 

The  words  "allotted,"  "unallotted,"  "competent,"  "incompetent,"  "restricted." 
and  "  unrestricted,"  applied  to  Indians,  are  in  common  use  in  oflicial  corre- 
spondence, documents,  etc.     An  "  allotted  "  Indian  is  one  to  whom  a  pro  rata 
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slmre  of  tribal  land  has  been  given  or  alloted,  and  an  "  unalloted "  Indian 
is  one  to  whom  such  allotment  has  not  been  made.  Land  also  is  allotted  or 
unallotted  in  its  character,  and  unallotted  land  generally  means  tribal  or 
surplus  land.  The  word  *'  competent  *'  and  its  opposite  "  incompetent "  are 
used  in  their  legal  sense.  A  competent  person,  in  law,  is  one  who  is  able 
to  transact  the  ordinary  affairs  of  his  business  without  the  necessary  aid  or 
assistance  of  another  mind.  A  "  restricted  "  Indian  is  one  whose  property,  land, 
or  money,  or  both,  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  is  restricted  as  to  its  dis- 
position ;  a  restricted  Indian  may  be  a  full  citizen,  but  may  also  be  heir  to 
the  property  of  a  noncitizen,  restricted  Indian;  he  thus  comes  in  that  class 
for  the  time  being.  One  of  the  popular  fallacies  regarding  Indians  has  them 
restricted  in  their  comings  and  goings;  has  them  compelled  to  go  to  their 
superintendents  for  passes  to  leave  the  reservation.  There  is  nothing  in 
that ;  Indians  come  and  go  as  freely  as  do  their  white  neighbors. 


(.) 
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AN  ACT 

To  conserve  and  develop  Indian  lands  and  resources;  to  extend  to  Indians  the 
right  to  form  business  and  other  organizations;  to  establish  a  credit  system  for 
Indians;  to  grant  certain  rights  of  home  rule  to  Indians;  to  provide  for  voca- 
tional education  for  Indians;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhUd,  That  hereafter 
no  land  of  any  Indian  reservation,  created  or  set  apart  by  treaty  or 
agreement  with  the  Indians,  Act  of  Congress,  Executive  order,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise,  shall  be  allotted  in  severalty  to  any  Indian. 

Sec.  2.  The  existing  periods  of  trust  placed  upon  any  Indian 
lands  and  any  restriction  on  alienation  thereof  are  hereby  extended 
and  continued  until  otherwise  directed  by  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  he  shall  find  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  is  hereby  authorized  to  restore  to  tribal  owner- 
ship the  remaining  surplus  lands  of  any  Indian  reservation  hereto- 
fore opened,  or  authorized  to  be  opened,  to  sale,  or  any  other  form 
of  disposal  by  Presidential  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  public- 
land  laws  of  the  United  States :  Provided^  however^  That  valid  rights 
or  claims  of  any  persons  to  any  lands  so  withdrawn  existing  on  the 
date  of  the  withdrawal  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  lands  within  any  recla- 
mation project  heretofore  authorized  m  any  Indian  reservation :  Pro- 
vided  further^  That  the  order  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  signed, 
dated,  and  approved  by  Honorable  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  on  October  28,  1932,  temporarily  withdrawing  lands 
of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  from  all  forms  of 
mineral  entiy  or  claim  under  the  public  land  mining  laws,  is  hereby 
revoked  and  rescinded,  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Papago  Indian 
Reservation  are  hereby  restored  to  exploration  and  location,  under 
the  existing  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  express  terms  and  provisions  declared  and  set  forth  in  the 
Executive  orders  establishing  said  Papago  Indian  Reservation : 
Provided  further.  That  damages  shall  be  paid  to  the  Papago  Tribe 
for  loss  of  any  improvements  on  any  land  located  for  mining  in 
such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
but  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  said  improvements :  Provided  further^ 
That  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  five  cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Papago  Tribe  for  loss  of  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any  land 
withdrawn  by  the  requirements  of  mining  operations,  and  payments 
derived  from  damages  or  rentals  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe:  Provided 
further^  That  in  the  event  any  person  or  persons,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association,  desires  a  mineral  patent,  according  to  the 
inning  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  or  they  shall  first  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe 
the  sum  of  $1.00  per  acre  in  lieu  of  annual  rental,  as  hereinbefore 
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provided,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  or  occupancy  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn by  the  requirements  of  mining  operations :  Provided  further, 
That  patentee  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Papago  Tribe  damages  for  the  loss  of  improve- 
ments not  heretofore  paid  in  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  not  to  exceed  the  cost  thereof"; 
the  paynient  of  $1.00  per  acre  for  surface  use  to  be  refunded  to 
patentee  in  the  event  that  patent  is  not  acquired. 
.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  the  granting  or  use  of  per- 
mits for  easements  or  rights-of-way;  or  ingress  or  egress  over  the 
lands  for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes;  and  nothing  contained 
herein,  except  as  expressly  provided,  shall  be  construed  as  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  person,  to  issue  or 
promulgate  a  rule  or  regulation  in  conflict  with  the  Executive  order 
of  February  1,  1917,  creating  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona or  the  Act  of  February  21,  1931  (46  Stat.  1202). 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  herein  provided,  no  sale,  devise,  gift,  exchange 
or  other  transfer  of  restricted  Indian  lands  or  of  shares  in  the  assets 
of  any  Indian  tribe  or  corporation  organized  hereunder,  shall  be 
made  or  approved :  Provided,  however,  That  such  lands  or  interests 
maj^,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  sold, 
devised,  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the '^Indian  tribe  in  which  the 
lands  or  shares  are  located  or  from  which  the  shares  were  derived 
or  to  a  successor  corporation:  and  in  all  instances  such  lands  or 
interests  shall  descend  or  be  devised,  in  accordance  with  the  then 
existing  laws  of  the  State,  or  Federal  laws  where  applicable,  in 
which  said  lands  are  located  or  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  the 
corporation  is  located,  to  any  member  of  such  tribe  or  of  such  cor- 
poration or  any  heirs  of  such  member:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  authorize  voluntary  exchanges  of 
lands  of  .equal  value  and  the  voluntary  exchange  of  shares  of  equal 
value  whenever  such  exchange,  in  his  judgment,  is  expedient  and 
beneficial  for  or  compatible  with  the  proper  consolidation  of  Indian 
lands  and  for  the  benefit  of  cooperative  organizations. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  acquire  through  purchase,  relinquishment,  gift, 
exchange,  or  assignment,  any  interest  in  lands,  water  rights  or  sur- 
face rights  to  lands,  within  or  without  existing  reservations,  includ- 
ing trust  or  otherwise  restricted  allotments  whether  the  allottee  be 
living  or  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  land  for  Indians. 

For  the  acquisition  of  such  lands,  interests  in  lands,  water  rights, 
and  surface  rights,  and  for  expenses  incident  to  such  acquisition, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  to  acquire  additional  land  outside  of  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  Navajo  Indian  Keservation  for  the  Navajo  Indians  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  the  event  that  the  proposed  Navajo 
boundary  extension  measures  now  pending  in  Congress  and  embodied 
in  the  bills  (S.  2499  and  H.R.  8927)  to  define  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  bills  (S.  2531  and  H.R.  8982)  to  define  the  exterior  bounda- 
ries of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  and  for  other 
purposes,  or  similar  legislation,  become  law. 
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Tlie  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  .    ^    ,    n  v 

Title  to  anv  lands  or  rights  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  he 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Indian  tribe 
or  individual  Indian  for  which  the  land  is  acquired,  and  such  lands 
or  ri^'-hts  shall  be  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  rules  and 
reirulations  for  the  operation  and  management  of  Indian  forestry 
units  on  the  principle  of  sustained-yield  management,  to  restrict  the 
number  of  livestock  grazed  on  Indian  range  units  to  the  estimated 
carrying  capacity  of  such  ranges,  and  to  promulgate  such  other  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  range  from  deteri- 
oration,  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  to  assure  full   utilization   of  the 

ransre,  and  like  purposes.  .,      •     j  x 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
claim new  Indian  reservations  on  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  any 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act,  or  to  add  such  lands  to  existing 
reservations :  Provided,  That  lands  added  to  existing  reservations 
shall  be  designated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Indians  entitled  by 
enrollment  or  by  tribal  membership  to  residence  at  such  reservations. 
Sec  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  relate 
to  Indian  holdings  of  allotments  or  homesteads  upon  the  public 
domain  outside  of  the  geographic  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reser- 
vation  now  existing  or  established  hereafter. 

Sec  9  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  ot 
anv  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $250,000  in  any  fi3cal  year, 
t^  be  expended  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m 
defraying  the  expenses  of  organizing  Indian  chartered  corporations 
or  other  organizations  created  under  this  Act 

Sec  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  ot 
any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sujn  ot 
$10,000,000  to  be  established  as  a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  pricribe,  may  make  loans  to  Indian  chartered  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  economic  development  of  such 
tribes  and  of  their  members,  and  may  defray  the  expenses  of 
administering  such  loans.  Repayment  of  amounts  loaned  under 
this  authorization  shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund  is  established.  A 
report  shall  be  made  annually  to  Congress  of  transactions  under 

this  authorization.  .     ^         .  •  i.  j        x  ^^ 

Sec  11  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  annually,  together  with  any 
unexpeAded  balances  of  previous  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section,  for  loans  to  Indians  for  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses  in  recognized  vocational  and  trade  schools :  ProvM, 
That  not  more  than  $50,000  of  such  sum  shall  be  available  for 
loans  to  Indian  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  Such  loans 
shall  be  reimbursable  under  rules  established  by  the  Commissioner 

of  Indian  Affairs.  .       .      ,.      .    i    ,         i.  uv  u 

Sec    12    The  Secretan'  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  establish 

standards  of  health,  age,  character,  experience,  knowledge,   and 
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ability  for  Indians  who  may  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  civil- 
service  laws,  to  the  various  positions  maintained,  now  or  hereafter 
Dy  the  Indian  Office,  in  the  administration  of  function^  or  services' 
aflecting  any  Indian  tribe.  Such  qualified  Indians  shall  hereafter 
nave  the  preference  to  appointment  to  vacancies  in  anv  such 
positions.  •' 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
lerritories,  colonies,  or  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
except  that  ^^ctions  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  16,  shall  apply  to  the  Territory' 

«h«n  rr  •  ^rT'^^.f '  ??,^*  ^"^^^^"^  2,  4,  7,  16,  17,  and  18  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following-named  Indian  tribes,  the  members  of 
such  Indian  tribes,  together  with  members  of  other  tril>es  affiliated 
with  such  named  tribes  located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  follows  • 
Uieyenne,  Arapaho,  Apache,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Caddo,  Delaware, 

o£w/"n^'^^''    «^'^'  ^^^  Tonkawa,  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Shawnee 
Ottawa,  Quapaw,  Seneca,  Wyandotte,  Iowa,  Sac  and  Fox  Kickapoo 

?p.ffnnlT;v5'^'r^?'  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole 

lefe^Tatln^n  Ortgo^^^^      "^'  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^"^^^"^  ''  *^«  ^^--^h 

thfTllito^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  continue 
*  TVT      u  n^^-.  ?^  *^®  articles  enumerated  in  section  17  of  the  Act 

tJtlltVf\^f  ^"^^t  '^^>'.«^  ^heir  commuted  cash  vaTue 
under  the  Act  of  June  10,  1896     29  Stat.L.  334),  to  all   Sioux 

to  recXr^^n  r  "^^.  be  eligible,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

Acc  or  may  ^y,  iyo8  (25  Stat.L.  4ol),  or  under  anv  prior  Act 
and  who  have  the  prescribed  status  of  the  head  of  ^a  Cily  or 
single  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  his  approval  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  cla  ms  therefor  to  be  paid  as  formerly  from 
the  permanent  appropriation  made  by  said  section  17  and  carried 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose.  No  person  shall 
receive  in  hi5  own  right  more  than  one  allowance  of  the  benefits  and 
application  must  be  made  and  approved  durine  the  lifetime  nf 
he  allottee  or  the  right  shall  la.  e^  Such  bene! ts  shal  conTn  if 
to  be  paid  upon  such  reservation  until  such  time  as  the  land^ 
a^^llabIe  therein  for  allotment  at  the  time  of  the  paSage  of  tht 
Act  would  have  been  exhausted  by  the  award  to  eS  person 
rocemng  such  benefits  of  an  allotment  of  eighty  acre^  ofsS 

Sec    15.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or 

?S"  'if  "^  k'^T  ^^  'V^*  ""1  ^^r  Indian  tribe  against  th7united 
States  It  IS  hereby  declared  to  1)e  the  intent  of  Con<.ress  that  no 
expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  made  out  ofTprropriatlns 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  offsets^^ranfsuU 

Sec.  16  Any  Indian  tribe,  or  tribes,  residing  on  the  same  reserva 
tion,  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  for  its  common  welfare  a^fj 
may  adopt  an  appropriate  constitution  and  bylaws,  which  'shall 
become  elective  when  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  adult  ntm 
bers  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  adult  Indians  residing  on  such  reservaS' 
^  the  case  may  be  at  a  special  election  authorifed  and  caUed  by  the' 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  such  rules  and  regulat  ons  a^s  he 
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may  pi-escribe.  Such  constitution  and  bylaws  when  ratified  as  afore- 
said and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  revocable 
by  an  election  open  to  the  same  voters  and  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  hereinabove  provided.  Amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  may  be  ratified  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  constitution  and  bylaws. 

In  addition  to  all  powers  vested  in  any  Indian  tnbe  or  triba 
council  by  existing  law,  the  constitution  adopted  by  said  tribe  shall 
also  vest  in  such  tribe  or  its  tribal  council  the  following  rights  and 
powers;  To  employ  legal  counsel,  the  choice  of  counsel  and  fixing 
of  fees  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
to  prevent  the  sale,  disposition,  lease,  or  encumbrance  of  tribal  lands, 
interests  in  lands,  or  other  tribal  assets  without  the  consent  of  tlu.' 
tribe;  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  Govern- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  advise  such  tribe  or  its 
tribal  council  of  all  appropriation  estimates  or  Federal  projects  toi- 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  estimates  to  the 
Bui-puu  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress.  .  . 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  petition  by  at 
least  one-third  of  the  adult  Indians,  issue  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  such  tribe :  Provided^  That  such  charter  shall  not  become  opera- 
tive until  ratified  at  a  special  election  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  adult 
Indians  living  on  tlie  reservation.  Such  charter  may  convey  to  the 
incorporated  tribe  the  power  to  purchase,  take  by  gift,  or  bequest, 
or  otherwise,  own,  hold,  manage,  operate,  and  dispose  of  property 
of  every  description,  real  and  personal,  including  the  power  to  pur- 
chase restricted  Indian  lands  and  to  issue  in  exchange  theretor 
interests  in  corporate  property,  and  such  further  powers  as  may  be 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  corporate  business,  not  inconsistent  with 
law,  but  no  authority  shall  be  granted  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  tor 
a  period  exceeding  ten  years  any  of  the  land  included  in  the  limits 
of  the  reservation.  Any  charter  so  issued  shall  not  be  revoked  oi 
surrendered  except  by  Act  of  Congress.  . 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  reservation  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  adult  Indians,  voting  at  a  special  election  duly  called 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  vote  against  its  application. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  withm  one 
vear  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  Act,  to  call  such  an 
election,  which  election  shall  be  held  by  secret  ballot  upon  thirty 

*SEc"l9*The  term  "  Indian  "  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  all 
persoiis  of  Indian  descent  who  are  members  of  any  recognized  Indian 
tribe  now  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  all  persons  who  are 
descendants  of  such  members  who  were,  on  June  1,  1934,  residing 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation,  and  shall 
further  include  all  other  persons  of  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Eskimos  and  other  aboriginal  peoples 
of  Alaska  shall  be  considered  Indians.  The  term  tribe  ''wherever 
used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  Indian  tnbe, 
organized  band,  pueblo,  or  the  Indians  residing  on  one  reservation. 
The  words  "  adult  Indians "  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  Indians  who  have  attained  the  age  ot  twenty- 
one  years. 

Approved,  June  18,  1934. 
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public  suUscription  tlirouj^li  an  or^nizatUm  which  has  been 
created  for  the  purpose  and  the  s4atue  will  l>e  presented  to 
the  United  States  Government  without  cost.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said  that  his 
understanding  of  the  bill  was  a  little  vague,  bill  if  he  had 
been  i)reseut  at  the  time  he  tlioupjht  there  was  no  reason  why 
money  shcmld  be  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  the  i)e<lestal,  which 
is  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  SPEAKKR.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by 
Mr.  Appleby)  there  were,  15  ayes  and  31)  noes. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Cteuk  read  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  APPLEBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lino  7,  strike  out  all  of  section  2. 

The  SPEAKER.'    The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  joint  resolution  w^as  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AL'THORIZING  TUB  SHOSHONE  TBIBE  OF  INDIANS  TO  SUBMIT  CLAIMS 

TOTHErCOtmT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  nex4^  business  on-the  Conse^  Calendar  was  the  bill  (S. 
2301)  authorizing  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  to  the  bill. 

The  S1*EAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson desires  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  referred  by 
the  Commitfee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  a  subcommittee  which  has 
charge  of  most  of  these  bills  authorizing  suits  by  various 
Indian  tribes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  claims  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  have  been  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  Government  officials  and  Congress  for  many 
years.  They  have  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  friction 
ever  since  the  Arapahoes  were  placed  iii>on  the  lands  of  the 
Shoshone,  and  particularly  since  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Government  inteaded  to  deprive  them  of  approximately  one- 
lialf  of  their  reservation  in  violation  of  specific  treaty  rights. 
Up  to  this  good  day  the  Shoshones  have  been  refused  any 
relief,  and  even  the  poor  privilege  of  going  into  court  has 
been  denied  them. 

For  many  years  prior  to  18G3  the  Shoshones  had  occupied  a 
large  area  comprising  the  western  and  southwestern  one-third 
of  Wyohiing,  the  North  Park  countiy  in  Colorado,  and  a 
small  tract  in  northeastern  Utah.  The  United  States  acqui- 
esced in  this  ownership  but  was  desirous  of  somewhat  cur- 
tailing their  holdings  and  confining  them  to  definite  bounda- 
ries. This  resulted  in  the  Port  Bridger  treaty  of  July  2,  1863, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Shoshone  Tribe  (18  Stat. 
L.  p.  685).  No  long  thereafter  the  Union  Pacific  pushed 
through  the  reservation  created  by  this  treaty.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  then  commenced  negotiations  with 
the  tribe  with  a  view  to  opening  a  part  of  their  territory  to 
white  settlements.  These  negotiations  terminated  in  the  Fort 
Bridger  treaty  of  July  3,  1868  (15  Stat.  L.  p.  673).  This 
treaty  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  diminished  Shoshone  Reser- 
vation and  contained  in  article  2,  among  other  things,  the 
following  compact  on  the  part  of  the  United  States :  That  such 
reservation — 

shall  be  and  same  is  set  apart  for  tlxe  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupation  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such 
other  friendly  tribes  or  Individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they 
may  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among 
them,  and  the  United  States  now  solemnly  agrees  that  no  persons 
except  those  herein .  designated,  and  authorized  so  to  do,  *  ♦  ♦ 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the 
territory  described  in  this  article  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  and 
henceforth  they  will  and  do  hereby  relinquish  all  title,  claims,  or  rights 
in  and  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  except 
such  as  is  embraced  within  the  limits  aforesaid. 

This  is  followed  in  article  11  by  the  foUow^ing  declaration : 

No  treaty  for  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  reservations  herein 
described  which  may  be  held  in  common  shall  be  of  any  force  or 
validity  as  against  the  said  Indians,  unless  executed  and  signed  by  at 
least  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  or  interested 
in  the  same ;  and  no  cession  by  the  tribe  shall  be  understood  or  con- 
strued in   such  manner  as   to  deprive,  without  his   consent,  any   indi- 
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vidual  member  of  the  tribe  of  bis  right  to  any  tract  of  land  selected 
by  him,  as  provided  in  article  6  of  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  these  specific  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  against  the  protests  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe 
the  northern  band  of  the  Arapahoes,  under  military  escort,  was 
moved  upon  the  resei-vation  of  the  Shoshones  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
In  order  to  disarm  the  Shoshones  and  overcome  their  objec- 
tions. Dr.  James  Irvin,  who  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1877 
had  been  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  old  Shoshone  Res- 
ervation, nnd  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Government  to  treat 
with  the  Shoghones,  told  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe, 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  desired  to  place  tlie  Arapahoes  near  the 
Shoshone  ReseiTation  for  a  year,  or  at  most  two  years,  for 
convenience  of  administration,  but  assured  Chief  Washakie  that 
the  Government  was  going  to  give  the  Arapahoes  a  reservation 
elsewhere.  To  this  arrangement  Washakie  assented,  and  it  was 
all  he  assented  to,  as  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  official  corre- 
spondence to  be  found  in  the  files  in  the  Interior  Dep^irtment. 
Even  if  Washakie  had  assented  it  would  not  have  been  binding 
upon  the  tribe,  aS  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  a  cession 
of  any  part  of  the  reservation  could  only  be  accomplished 
when —  .      • 

executed  and  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indiana 
occupying  or  interested  in  the  same.  ' 

But  notwithstanding  these  guaranties  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Shoshone  Reservation  and  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  forever  protect  the  Shoshones  in  their  undisturbed  use 
and  occupation  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  such  use  and 
occupation,  without  their  consent  and  against  their  will,  have 
been  shared  by  the  Arapahoes.  Not  only  has  the  full  use  and 
occupation  of  the  reservation  been  denied  to  the  Shoshones,  but 
about  one-half  of  the  reservation  has  actually  been  turned  over 
to  the  Arapahoes.  Funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  or 
otherwise  have  been  placed  to  the  joint  credit  of  the  two  tribes, 
and  the  whole  reservation  and  tribal  funds  treated  as  though 
the  Arapahoes  were  legal  joint  owners  with  the  Shoshones. 

It  is  also  clear  that  as  late  as  1886  the  Arapahoes  looked 
upon  themselves  as  interlopers  who  were  without  right  to  share 
the  reservation  wath  the  Shoshones,  for  at  their  request  the 
then  United  States  Indian  agent  on  the  reservation,  under  date 
of  March  20,  1886,  wrote  the  Indian  Bureau  that — 

I  am  requested  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Arapahoe  Indians  to  state 
that  they  feel  extremely  ^moasy  in  regard  to  their  fiiture  prospectn 
•  *  *.  They  fear  that  as  Washakie,  the  chief  of  the  Shoshones  (as 
far  as  they  can  learn),  has  never  surrendered  on  behalf  of  his  tribe  any 
of  the  land  rights  to  them,  but  has  simply  given  his  consent  to  the 
Arapahoes  living  here. 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Congress  to  modify  or  abrogj^-je""^ 
a  treaty  with  Indians,  it  is  certain  that  the  President  or  uther 
executive  officers  of  the  Government  have  no  such  right,  except 
the  Indians  involved  legally  consent  thereto.  The  action  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  War  in  placing  the  Arapahoes  . 
upon  the  Shoshone  Reservation  and  leaving  them  there  to 
usurp  i>ermanently  one-half  of  it  was  clearly  illegal.  Congress 
at  no  time  has  sanctioned  such  action  and  the  Shoshones  have 
never  consented  thereto. 

I  know  it  has  been  contended  before  the  committee  and  on 
this  fioor  that  so  long  as  the  Government,  in  its  capacity  as 
guardian,  has  acted  in  good  faith,  it  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  that  might  be  suffered  by  any  of  its 
wards  on  account  of  its  acts.  Such  a  doctrine  is  fundamentally 
unsound,  particularly  when  its  agents  act  in  violation  of  law 
and  ti'eaty  rights.  Good  faith  can  only  be  pleaded  where  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  are  involved.  It  can  not  be  pleaded  in 
justification  when  there  has  been  a  violation  of  treaty  or  stat- 
utor.y  rights.  Even  if  there  should  l>e  legal  basis  for  such  con- 
tention, it  is  repugnant  to  every  sense  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing, especially  where  helpless  w^ards  are  involved. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  relating  to  the  Northwest  Territory 
in  which  the  reservation  in  question  is  embraced,  provides  in 
Article  III ; 

That  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  bo  observed  toward  the  Indians; 
their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent ;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they  never  shall  be 
invaded  and  disturbed  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them  and  for 
preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

In  line  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  leading  case  of  Worcester  v, 
Georgia  (6  Peters,  p.  515),  in  discussing  the  right  of  Indians 
to  tribal  lands,  declared : 
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The  occupancy  of  tboir  lands  waa  upver  assumed  except  npon  the 
basis  of  contract  and  on  the  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration.  This 
policy  has  obtained  from  the  earliest  white  settlements  in  this  country 
down  to  tho  present  time. 

In  referring  to  the  treaty  right  of  the  Cherokees  to  their  lands 
ill  Georgia,  he  stated  the  law  to  be  that — 

So  long  as  these  laws  and  treaties  exist,  having  been  formed  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Federal  powers,  they  must  be  respected  and  enforced 
by  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  Indian  treaties,  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that — 

The  language  used  in  treaties  with  the  Indians  should  never  be 
construed  to  their  prejudice.  ♦  ♦  ♦  How  the  words  of  the  treaty 
wore  understood  by  this  unlettered  people,  rather  than  their  critical 
meaniug,  should  form  the  rule  of  construction. 

This  rule  of  construction  has  been  universally  followed  by 
our  courts  ever  since. 

In  Choate  v.  Trapp  (224  U.  S.  Repts.  p.  665)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  while  an  individual 
Indian  has  no  enforceable  title  to  tribal  property,  he  has  an 
e(iuitable  interest  therein  and  that  such  equitable  interest  is 
a  sufficient  consideration  to  give  rise  to  rights  which  can  not 
be  ''arbitrarily  abrogated  by  statute." 

It  is  true  that  from  the  beginning  Congress  has  exercised 
plenary  authority  over  the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  such  power  has  been  held  to  be  a  political  one  and  as 
such  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  correctness  of  that  doctrine,  but  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
White  in  Lone  Wolf  v,  Hitchcock  (187  U.  S.  Repts.  p.  553)  — 

such  power  wiU  be  exercised  only  when  circumstances  arise  which 
will  not  only  justify  the  Government  in  disregarding  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  but  may  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the 
Indians  themselves,  that  it  should  do  so. 

But  let  it  be  noted  that  the  court  in  the  same  opinion  said : 

The  Indian  title  as  against  the  United  States  was  merely  a  title 
and  right  to  the  perpetual  occupancy  of  the  land  with  the  privilege  of 
using  it  in  such  mode  as  they  saw  fit  until  such  right  of  occupation 
had  bf^n  surrendered  to  the  Government.  *  «  ♦  The  clear  duty 
rested  upon  the  Government  to  see  that  a  tract  was  reserved  (for  the 
Indians)  for  the  purposes  designated  in  the  treaty.  *  *  ♦  The 
purposes  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  defeated  by  the  action  of  executive 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Up  until  1871  it  was  customary  to  deal  with  Indian  tribes 
-Viy  treaty.     The  right  to  deal  with  the  Indians  by  treaty  was 
ta£t>i  from  the  executive  department,  however  by  the  act  of 
March  i>,  1871,  but  that  act  expressly  declared : 

That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  treaty  heretofore  lawfully  made  and 
ratified. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress,  on  the  whole,  has  scrupulously 
avoided  violating  Indian  treaty  obligations  by  legislation,  and 
in  the  rare  cases  where  such  attempts  have  been  made  they,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  met  by  presidential  veto. 

In  reviewing  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Da- 
kota, in  Highrock  v.  Gavin  (45  S.  Dak.  p.  315;  179  N.  W. 
p.  12),  said: 

The  method  of  extinguishing  Indian  title  by  the  United  States  is 
cither  by  treaties  with  the  Indians  or  statutes  in  aid  of  or  having  the 
nature  of  treaties. 

In  the  case  of  Leavenworth,  and  so  forth,  Railroad  Co.  v. 
United  States  (92  U.  S.  Repts.  p.  733),  the  plaintiff  asserted  title 
to  certain  lands  which  by  treaty  belonged  to  the  Osage  Indians. 
Title  was  claimed  through  a  grant  from  the  Governmeilt  to  the 
State  of  Kansas,  which  in  turn  had  granted  to  the  plaintiff  every 
alternate  section  along  its  right  of  way.  The  Indians  resisted 
such  transfer  in  so  far  as  it  affected  their  lands.  In  disposing 
of  the  matter  the  court  said : 

This  act  discloses  no  intention  to  change  the  long  continued  practice 
with  respect  to  tracts  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Government  or 
the  Indians.  As  such  transfer  of  any  part  of  an  Indian  reservation 
secured  by  treaty  Would  also  involve  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith, 
the  presumption  is  conclusive  that  Congress  never  meant  to  grant  it. 

As  long  ago  as  the  Cherokee  Nation  t?.  Georgia  (5  Peters,  p.  1)  this 
court  said  that  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  the  lands  they  occupy  until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by 
voluntary  cession  to  the  Government;  and,  recently,  In  United  States  v, 
•Cook  (19  Wallace  p.  591),  the  right  was  declared  to  be  as  sacred  as  the 


title  of  the  United  States  to  the  fee. 
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In  a  much  later  case  (1901)  the  same  conrt  said,  In  Minnesota 
V.  Hitchcock  (185  U.  S.  Rept».  p.  373)  : 

The  Indian  right  of  occupancy  has  always  been  held  to  be  sacred, 
something  not  to  be  taken  from  him  except  by  his  consent  and  then  upon 
such  consideration  as  should  be  agreed  upon. 

^oTJ^^  original  reservation  set  aside  for  the  Shoshones  by  the 
1868  treaty  of  Fort  Bridger  contained  1,520,000  acres.  Of  this 
amount  one-half,  or  760,000  acres,  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Arapahoes  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations.  The  bill  ailows 
recovery  for  the  value  of  the  land  as  of  the  day  taken,  and  5 
per  cent  interest  on  the  recovery  from  such  date. 

The  Gove|:nment  is  allowed  as  offsets  all  advancements  and 
gratuities.  It  is  estimated  that  these  amount  to  about  $000,000, 
so  that  the  final  recovery  is  not  likely  to  be  large. 

Little  complication  in  making  distribution  of  recovery  is  an- 
ticipated as  the  two  tribes  have  not  mixed  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  owing  to  hereditary  aversion 
between  the  tribes,  only  one  intermarriage  has  occurred. 

A  bill  similar  to  this  was  introduced  in  the'Sixty-third  Con--^ 
gress.     In  reporting  on  that  bill  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  said: 

The  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians 
has  established  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  United  States  and  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  have  its  claim  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  •  ' 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1914,  it  was  reported  out  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  placed  upon  the  calendar, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  in  the  House. 

In  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  it  again  appeared  as  H.  R.  489 
and  S.  6526.  Again  its  passage  was  recommended  by  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  bill  passed  on  August  5,  1916,  but  failed  of 
action  in  the  House. 

Since  then  this  jurisdictional  matter  has  been  revived  from 
time  to  time  without  definite  result. 

In  my  judgment,  the  property  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  has 
been  taken  from  them  without  due  process  of  law.  No  compen- 
sation has  been  given  or  offered.  They  do  not  at  this  late  date 
ask  to  have  the  Arapahoes  excluded.  This  is  impracticable,  as 
many  of  the  Arapahoes  have  been  allotted,  but  they  do  ask  for 
an  opportunity  to  seek  a  recovery  for  their  losses  in  the  Court 
of  Claims.    I  submit  that  in  all  fairness  this  should  be  granted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  all  the  bills  that  our  subcommittee 
has  considered  this  bill  has  as  much  or  perhaps  more  merit  than 
any  of  them.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  these  old  In- 
dian claims  ought  to  be  settled  and  gotten  out  of  the  way,  and 
that  the  sooner  they  are  tried  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  the  better  it  will  be  not  only  for  the  Indians  but  for  the 
Government  of  theJJnited  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  this  claim,  I 
think  it  is  not  as  bad  as  some  that  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  reported  to  the  House.  The  trouble  is  tliat  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  not  only  under  the  present 
chairmanship,  but  under  the  former  chairmanship,  has  been 
sending  to  this  House  such  a  j^eat  grist  of  these  bills  that 
the  hopper  is  now  all  clogged  up,  and  when  a  good  case 
comes  along,  even  if  we  were  to  pass  the  jurisdictional  bill, 
relief  could  not  be  secured  for  the  Indians  because  in  the  last 
Congress  we  passed  so  many  of  these  jurisdictional  bills  that 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  disclosed 
that  if  we  gave  them  the  money  to  hire  as  large  a  force  of 
auditors  and  exi)erts  as  could  use  the  books  of  the  Indian 
Department  at  one  time,  they  would  be  five  years  in  pre- 
senting the  information  the  Government  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish under  these  bills.  Since  then  in  the' last  House  we  passed 
several  more.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  fdr  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  its  membership,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  policy  in  that  committee  of 
"  You  report  .out  what  I  want  and  I  will  report  out  what  you 
want,"  with  the  result  that  every  jurisdictional  bill  comes  out 
of  that  committee.  While  the  bill  before  us  is  better  than 
some  of  the  others,  yet  the  machinery  is  clogged  up  for  five 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  facts  in  dispute  in 
this  case  except  as  to  the  amount  the  Government  may  offset. 
The  acreage  is  known,  the  value  is  known  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  in  dispute  at  all  is  the  amount  of  money  wliich  the 
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Govorniuent    has    appropriated    for    these    Indians   out    of    the  \ 
Fe<leral  Treasury.     1  do  not  think  tliere  is  much  dispute  about 
that. 

Mr.  CIIAMTON.  I  think  as  lou^  as  that  committee  reports 
out  about  all  the  bills  sent  to  it  of  this  character,  somebody 
ou^ht  to  have  like  consistency  and  object  to  them  all. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUAMTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Spc^aker,  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
is  something  of  a  criticism  of  the  C-ommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  doing  its  duty  and  considering  tlie  measures  that  are  placed 
before  it.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  himself  is  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  handling 
one  bill  a  year,  and  because  that  bill  contains  items  that  have 
to  do  with  appropriations  for  Indians  I  fear  the  gentleman  feels 
that  makes  him  an  authority  on  the  Indian  question  and  there- 
fore he  is  in  a  l)etter  position  to  say  whether  or  not  a  bill 
should  be  presented  to  this  Cong^ss  than  is  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  that  first  presents  these  measures  to  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman  froni  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Williamson],  which  subcommittee  gives  the  bills  earnest  con- 
sideration and  reports  some  favorably  anti  some  unfavorably  to 
the  whole  committee,  which  in  turn  gives  its  attention  to  these 
measures.  The  committee  does  not,  as  has  been  intimated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  pass  them  because  somebody  has 
asked  for  them.  I  think  that  is  an  intimation  that  is  below 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  this 
House  and  that  he  should  not  state  such  a  thing  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BLANTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAJMTON.  We  are  just  proceeding  in  my  time.  I  will 
suggest  this :  That  having  such  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Leavitt]  and  the  other  gentlemen  on  that  com- 
mittee, I  vvas  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  any  other  way  how  this 
thing  happened.  When  I  see  a  bill  vetoed  once  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  then  again  disapproved  by  the  depart- 
ment and  disapproved  by  the  Budget,  and  therefore  disapproved 
by  the  President,  sent  out  by  this  committee,  disregarding  all 
that  former  action,  I  think  there  must  be  some  explanation 
behind  it. 

Mr.  BLANTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  This  committee  has  learned  this  back- 
scratching  practice  from  the  various  subcommittees  which  com- 
pose the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  a  pretty  wise  teacher  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  I  may  say  also  in  that  connection,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  yield  further,  that  this  b41  is 
not  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  not  learned  this  job 
of  back-scratching.  It  believes  that  we  should  make  an  attempt 
even  if  it  takes  five  years  for  the  Government  to  catch  up  on 
these  bills  allowing  these  Indians  to  take  their  cases  into  the 
Court  of  Claims  like  other  citizens  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  pounding  on  the  doors  of  this  Congress  for  50  or  75  years 
to  get  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Why  not  abolish  Congress  if  we  are  going 
to  follow  the  absolute  policy  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and 
some  of  these  bureaus? 

Mr.  BLANTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  regular  order  is,  is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CRAMTON.     I  am  obliged  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

dispensing   with  calendar  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  TIL  SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  Wednesday  business  on  next  Wednesday  be  dispensed 
with  in  order  that  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  may  go  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Wednesday  on  next  Wednes- 
day be  dispensed  with.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Kansas.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  there  a  moment? 
.  Mr.  TILSON.     Yes ;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Kansas.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut think  there  is  any  probability  of  reaching  certain  com- 
mittees on  Calendar  Wednesday,  committees  that  have  not  been 
reached  for  many  years  past? 

Mr.  TILSON.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  hard  question  at  all. 
I  believe  that  the  business  already  accumulated  on  the  calendar 
will  take  so  much  time  that  a  number  of  committees  can  not 
possiibly  be  reached  at  this  session.  I  might  as  well  be  frank 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 

fact. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Kansas.  I  have  almost  anticipated  the 
gentleman's  answer.     But  it  seems  that  Calendar  Wednesday, 


having  been  displaced,  a  good  many  of  the  chairmen  of  those 
smaller  committees  might  reasonably  be  justified  in  indulging 
the  hope  that  some  legislation  which  has  been  carefully  and 
seriously  considered  may  be  accorded  at  least  enough  prestige 
once  in  a  while  to  get  a  day  or  an  hour  in  court. 

Mr.  TILSON.  I  am  assured  that  any  of  these  committees 
having  legislation  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  sympathetic 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be  able  to  secure 
a  special  rule  under  which  their  bills  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Kansas.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  obstruct 
the  business  of  the  House.  I  understand  that  committees  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  recommending  legislation  will  bring  it  in 
here.  •  , 

Mr.  TILSON.  The  gentleman  will  realize  that  we  must  push 
the  appropriation  bills  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
get  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  for  the  consideration 
of  that  body.  This  is  my  object  in  trying  to  have  the  appro- 
priation bills  disposed  of  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  JONES.  How  much  time  is  it  proposed  to  have  for  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  Naval  bill? 

Mr.  TILSON.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  understand  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  be  liberal. 

Mr.  JONES.  Why  not  shorten  the  time  for  general  debate 
and  not  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednesday? 

Mi;.  TILSON.  The  gentleman  will  realize  that  gentlemen 
who  can  not  get  their  bills  considered  in  the  ordinary  way 
ought  to  have  at  least  the  privilege  of  talking  about  them  and 
explaining  them  to  the  country.  This  is  tlie  purpose  of  general 
debate.  I  think  that  Calendar  Wednesday  ought  to  be  set  aside 
for  a  different  kind  of  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION   BILL 

Mr.  CRAMTON^^,JlkIr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  under 
the  rule  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  14827)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKEH.     Ordered  printed. 

Following  is  the  conference  report  and  accompanying  state- 
ment : 

-    CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.  R. 
14827)  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  and  for  other 
purposes  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  3^  4, 
7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  27. 

That  the  House  recgi^e  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  tmmbered  1,  5,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  and  86,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2 :  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
'*  $107,000,  of  which  $42,500  shall  be  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion " ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6 :  That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  insert  "  $3,210,000  " ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  insert  "  $900,000  "  ;  and  the  Seate  agree  to  the 

same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  iTeu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
*'  heretofore  paid  for  the  said  governor  and  said  chief  and 
$2,000  for  the  said  mining  trustee  *' ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  insert  "  $1,160,000 "  ;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19, 
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aDd  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "For  fees  and  mileage  of  examining  surgeons  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  pensioners,  for  services  rendered  within 
the  fiscal  years  1927  and  1928,  $450,000  " ;  and  the  Senate  agree 

to  the  same.  "- 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and 
a«ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
** $25,000,  of  which  $G00  shall  be  immediately  available";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  c»onference  have  not  agreed  on  amendment 

numbered  37.  ^ 

Loins  C.  Cramton, 

Frank  Murphy, 

"  Edward  T.  Taylor, 

Managern  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Reed  Smoot, 
Charles  Curtis, 
^-^  Wm.  J.  Harris, 

Manaifers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  14827)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1928,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  m 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  submitted  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report:  ,       ,       ^ 

On  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $366,600  for  salaries  under  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  as  pror>osed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $360,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  2,  relating  to  printing  and  binding  for  the  depart- 
ment: Appropriates  $107,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  as  proposed 
by  tlie  House,  and  $114,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
makes  $42,500  of  the  sum  available  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

Ori  No.  3 :  Restores  the  House  language,  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate,  which  provides  that  none  of  the  appropriation  of 
$800,000  for  surveying  public  lands  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  any  State  which  under  the  act  of  August  18,  1894 
(28  Stat.  p.  305),  advances  money  to  the  United  States  for  such 

purposes.  .  . ,.     ^ 

On  No.  4:  Accepts  the  House  language  providing  for  report 
of  certain  diversidiis  of  appropriations  in  the  annual  Budget. 

On  No.  5 :  Corrects  a  typographical  error. 
^.  V   On  No.  6:  Appropriates  $3,210,000  for  nonreservation  board- 
ii>*,schools,  instead  of  $3,228,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$3^185,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  Nos.  7  and  8:  Appropriates  $60,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  Yakima  Sanatorium  for  treatment  of  tubercular  Indians, 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  9:  Appropriates  $900,000  for  general  support  and 
cAalization  of  Indians,  instead  of  $925,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $870,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12:  Appropriates  $40,000  of  tribal  funds 
for  support  and  civilization  of  Flathead  Indians,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  instead  of  $20,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  and  16:  Provide  one  mining  trustee  to 
serve  jointly  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  instead  of  one  trustee  for  each  nation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate ;  provide  a  salary  of  $2,000  for  such  trustee, 
as  proposed- by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $4,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
House;  and  provide  a  salary  of  $3,000,  as  heretofore,  for  the 
governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  instead  of  $2,000,  as  proposed 

by  the  Senate. 

On  No.  17 :  Appropriates  $1,160,000  for  salary  roll  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Pensions,  instead  of  $1,190,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  $1,132,460,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  18 :  Appropriates  $130,000  for  travel  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Pensions,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $100,000,  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  19:  Appropriates  $450,000  for  fees  and  mileage  of 
examining  surgeons,  Bureau  of  Pensions,  instead  of  $500,000,  as 
propose<l  by  the  Senate,  and  $400,000,  as  proiwsed  by  the  House, 
and  accepts  the  Senate  language.  ^ 

On  Nos.  20  and  21:  Accept  the  Senate  language  specifically 
mentioning  salary  of  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

On  Nos.  22,  23,  and  24:  Appropriate  $23,000  for  ofiice  ex- 
penses Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $20,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  make  a  separate  and  additional  appropriation  of 


$2,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  for  attendance  at  conventions, 
instead  of  including  that  amount  for  that  purpose  iu.the  ap- 
propriation for  such  office  expenses,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  25:  Appropriates  $25,000  for  office  expenses  of  the 
chief  engineer.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Instead  of  $20,000,  as  proix)sed  by  the  House. 

On  No.  26:  Appropriates  $50,000  for  personal  services,  field 
legal  offices,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  instead  of  $48,000,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

On  No.  27:  Appropriates  $20,000  for  printing,  binding,  etc., 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of 
$80,000,  as  proposed  by  tlie  Senate. 

On  No.  28:  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  Yuma 
auxiliary  project,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

On  No.  29:  Appropriates  $50,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
for  survey  and  examination  of  water-storage  reservoir  sites  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Truckee  River. 

On  No.  30:  Accepts  Senate  language  concerning  Utah  Lake 
control  on  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  project. 

On  No.  31:  Corrects  total. 

On  No.  32 :  Appropriates  $25,000  for  national  monuments,^  in- 
stead of  $23,230,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $25,030,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  a.nd  makes  $600  of  the  sum  immediately 

available.  ,  ^     .,      « 

On  No.  33 :  Appropriates  $2,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instead  of  $1,500,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  for  con- 
struction of  roads  in  national  parks. 

On  No.  34 :  Accepts  Senate  language  as  to  traveling  expenses 
of  employees  transferred  from  on^  post  of  duty  to  another  m 
the  National  Park  Service.  ^^.^^^n/^ 

On  No.  35 :  Limits  to  use  for  capital  expenditures  $400,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Alaska  Railroad,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $500,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
On  No.  36 :  Corrects  clerical  error. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  not  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senate : 
On  No.  37:  Howard  University. 

Louis  C.  Cramtox, 
Frank  Murphy, 
Edward  T.  Taylor, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 


BRIDGE  BILLS 

Mr  DENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  10  or  12  bills  on  the 
calendar  which  are  bridge  bills  in  which  the  Members  who 
introduced  them  are  particularly  interested.  They  are  very 
urgent,  but  they  have  not  })een  on  the  calendar  for  three  days. 
I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  them  up. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum 
here  now,  and  I  make  the  point  that  there  is  no  quorum  present- 
There  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  matters  that  Members  want  to 

take  up.  ,      j.^       ^  ^ 

The  SPEx\KER.  Tlie  Chair  would  like  to  make  the  state- 
ment  that  under  the  ruling  this  morning  the  Chair  would  not 
think  it  proper  to  take  up  bills  out  of  their  order  even  by 
unanimous  consent.  But  with  the  assurance  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  charge  of  the  bridge  bills  that  they  are  not  of  a 
controversial  character  and  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  their 
passage,  he  will  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  call  up 
particular  bridge  bills  out  ut  their  regular  order. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  On  the  statement  of  the  Chair  I  will  with- 
draw my  point  of  order.  .,,.,, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  that  he  will  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  call  up  particular  bridge  bills 

such  as  may  be  specified.  .  ^.a.  ^      v.-     *.   t 

Mr  SINNOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  1 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  any  of  the  bills  he  intends 
to  call  up  contain  more  than  one  bridge  proposition? 

Mr.  DENISON.  None  that  I  know  of.  I  would  say  there  is 
none  of  that  character.  Ea^h  one  provides  for  the  construction 
of  a  single  bridge,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr  TILSON.  Has  there  been  any  controversy  before  the 
committee  as  to  any  of  the  bills  which  the  gentleman  intends 

to  call  up?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DENISON.     Not  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  TILSON.  And  the  gentleman's  committee  believes  that 
there  is  considerable  urgency  for  the  speedy  passage  of  these 

bills? 

Mr.  DENISON.     The  committee  believes  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  the  t)nly  condition  under 
whicli  the  Chair  would  recognize  the  gentleman  to  take  up  these 

bills  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GARRETT  of  Tennesse.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, I  think  it  is  not  unusual,  or,  at  least,  I  think  there 


^^^HORmNnTxAIN   INDIAN]  TRIBES  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS  TO  THE 
AUTHOm^i""  court!  of  CLAIMS 

The  ne«  b»i™s»  on  tb.  C.n.e.t  0.1^1»;;»£^S|,''™  <«,  ^ 
Sr '  r'e^Sf  in'  r  "^i" Tw'SJ*  to  y^t  .be,r 
Claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

h  SlSrSs'Sl.-o'olW.  »  .be  Pre«n.  c.™*™- 

,1,1,  is  .  blU  tb.t  -sfllSaS^woiad  auXrize  mbnlttl.s  the 

sssm.ot'sr.i'^f.rit^^^^^^^^^ 

Sa.™  -P«e»"«  »«  ^r.SVW  bU.    Tbere. 

'  "nl  I?E°AkIk.' ™»"lil  r«,ulp.3  three  objections. 

Mr  |[aCK  ot  Tew.    Mr.  Speater,  I  objeot. 

Mr.  MAPBS.  M"'„;w»''";,iHoJ,,  have  been  made  and  the 
...T'S.?L^tSen  ?rr.h?'cSa°;r^"xbe  Cter.^  »m  c...  tb. 
next  bill. 


^  Wftttt  to  corrrtt  the  statement  tlia 

these  bills  are  in  the  samo  status.;    This  bill  is  not. 

There  was  an  Investigating  cominission  composed  of  General 
Clem?  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  the  district  engineer  for  the 
Washinftton  district,  who  made  a  full  report  on  the  feasiV)ility  i 
and  nrfcticab  lity  of  establishing  the  park.     It  was  returnwl 
to  0(mgi'i!s  hythe  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  December  3,  , 
aud  I  read  from  bis  letter :  ! 

I  am  forwarding  to  you  to-day  the  report  ^^  ,^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^J^  ^^.^ .  !i\" 
inspection  of  the  battle  fields  in  and  around  Fredericksburg  and  Spot^yl- 
vania  Court  House,  Va-.,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress,  Public  ^o. 
2G1,  Sixty-eighth  Congress. 

This  report  covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  will,  I  hope, 
furnish  your  committee  the  information  desired. 

^o  that  these  fields  wonld  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
<ial  bm^^^^^^  passed  or  would  not  neeessavily  fall  withm 

"yr'TAGUARDIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  objection 
nnd  ask  to  have  the  bill  passed  without  prejudice.  I  am  read- 
ing f^v.m  some  notes  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  be  has  a 
proposed  amendment  which  1  can  not  tind  at  the  moment. 

FORT  DO  NELSON,    TENN. 
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portable  surplus,  to  hold  it  off  the  market  until  such  a  time  as 
Oiei^B  may  he  a  demand  at  a  reasonable  price— and  I  may  say 
In  passing  that  this  price  should  he  such  as  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  prolit,  to  the  end  that  our  farm- 
ing population  may  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  fairly  share  in  our  national  income.  / 

Substantially  all  of  the  suggested  plans  have  proix)sed  what 
is  known  as  the  e<iualization  fee.  An  equalization  fee  is  a 
charge  laid  upon  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  and  to  be  used  to  purchase  and 
remove  from  the  market  the  surplus.  Three  dollars  per  bale 
on  cotton,  to  be  collected  by  a  Government  agent  at  the  gm,  has 
been  suggested.  For  the  1926  crop  this  would  mean  a  tax  ot 
$54,000,000  in  addition  to  all  the  other  taxes  and  charges 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  farmer.  / 

To  the  levying  and  collecting  of  such  a/ax  I  am  opposed. 
First,  because  if  is  wholly  unnecessary,     grtie  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taxing  the  lieople  of  America   t^-day  in  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000,000.     Out  of  this  vast  sum  arf  amount  necessary  to 
care  for  the  exportable  totton  surplus  )^  but  a  bagatelle,     iiie 
Federal  Treasury  could  fUrnish  this  ini6ney  and  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  would  never  know  th/  difference.     A  wise  and 
conservative  management  of.  the  fun|f  would  secure  the  Govern- 
ment against  any  substantial  loss./  Another  reason  why  I  am 
opposed  to  this  equalization  ffee  i/  that  it  would  be  a  discrim- 
inatory tax.     As  has  already  bjfen  pointed  out,  Congress  has 
levied  tax  after  tax,  paid  by  Ae  American  people,  of  which 
American  manufacturers  hav/rfepeived  the  benefit.     Congress 
has   given   hundreds   of  milUfcns  \t  dollars  to  the  railroads 
Whv   then,  should  we  balk  Xvhen  it  comes  to  lending  on  good 
security  fifty  or  seventy-fi/e  million^  of  dollars  to  the  cotton 
farmers  in  America  to  s|^'e  them  ix^Mi  disaster  and  set  their 
feet  in  the  high  road  c/  prosperity?     Farmers  guarantee  the 
people   of   the   United /States   against  femine,   they   feed    and 
clothe  the  Nation,  aiyfl  this  Congress  shbuld  no  longer  permit 
the  existence  of  a  9^tem  which  forces  tXe  cotton  farmer  to 
take  less  in  dollar/ and  cents  for  an  18,0e0,000-bale  crop  of 
cotton  than  he  worfld  receive  for  a  12,000,000-We  crop. 

Do  you  wish  t/see  the  farmer  share  the  go^  things  in  life? 
From  the  Potoiirac,  from  Virginia  clear  down  to  New  Mexico 
where  these  iriUlions  of  cotton  farmers  live,  thei^  are  tens  of 
thousands  of/them  who  do  not  know  where  they  ^re  going  to 
get  their  simper  to-night.     I  tell  you  the  distress  is  rampant 
down  in  th^  country,  and  all  this  in  the  fac^  of  tlH^  Bremen 
dous  contribution  that  they  have  made  to  the  w^;i\^^^f  ^^^^ 
United  afates.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.    If  th^e  men 
can  no/help  themselves  we  ought  to  help  them ;  and  INJay  it 
on  th/conscience  of  the  men  who  are  making  the  progr^n  of 
this /Congress  to  get  their  united  wisdom  to  bear  on  this  ()ues- 
-      -trind  out  and  let  us  know  whether  or  not  they  have  the 

r-tbe-i^tration.     [Applause.}—- . 


Bureau  Oppression  of  Indian  American  Citizens  is  a  National 
Disgrace— Herewith  is  Submitted  Evidence  of  Starvation, 
Needless  Deaths,  Legalized  Kidnapping*,  Highway  Robbery, 
and  Criminal  Mistreatment  of  American  Indians  and  Indian 
Tribes— A  Thorough  Congressional  Investigation  is  Needed 
to  Wipe  Out  the  Existing  Hard-Shelled  Bureaucratic  Con- 
trol  and  to  Bring  About  Real  Hope  to  225,000  of  Our 
So-called  Incompetent  and  Generally  Neglected  Amencan 
Citizens 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 


HOIS".    JAMES    A.    FEEAR 

of    wisconsin 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 

Tuesday,  January  //,  1927 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  I  have  dis- 
cussed before  the  House  many  instances  of  gross  injustice  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  Indian  under  existing  nmladministra- 
tion  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Many  of  these  Indians  arc  of  a 
high  order  of  intelligence  and  education.  Duo  to  their  splendid 
patriotism  during  the  World  War,  when  thousands  onhsted  in 
the  American  Army  and  fought  at  the  side  of  their  white  broth- 
ers under  the  same  flag,  Congress  gave  to  all  American  Indians 
full  rights  of  citizenship.    Under  the  law  such  rights  belong  to 

In  d^erent  speeches  I  have  pointed  out  specific  charges  of 
mistreatment  of  the  Indians  through  bureaucratic  despotism 

\  #^ 


found  nowhere  else  in  the  worid.  These  facts,  rarely  denied  or 
explained,  were  presented  by  me  for  the  puri)ose  of  securing  a 
congressional  investigation  that  will  investigate  actual  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  anmn^i  the  Indians  and  obtain  a  construc- 
tive legislative  program  for  Indian  development  to  displace  iU 
years  of  hoi)eless  Indian  Bureau  control. 

The  only  .serious  offense  lodged  against  the  American  Indian  or 
to-dav  must  be  an  oflense  of  eolor,  for  no  white  man,  black  maJi, 
browii  man,  or  yellow  man  in  this  country  is  ^^"^^J^'^'^^'^  Jjl  .\^^ 
same  control  of  person  and  i>roiK^rty  exercised  over  f-*>'^{^^ 
Indians  by  the  Indian  lUireau.  Indian  propi^rty  reiK)rted  by 
the  bureau  to  Iny  valued  at  ^l.CQO.OOO.OOO  is  absolutely  controlled 
and  managed  by  this  despotic  bureau  without  right  «/ /^^"^^ 
review  or  of  any  of  the  constitutional  rights  iwssessed  by  ail 
other  Amerieau  citizens.  This  is -based  on  a  strange  desp;)ti-  j 
cally  administered  practice  wherein  all  such  Indians  are 
declared  "  incompetent "  by  the  bureau  and  whUe  so  held  are 
unable  to  care  for  their  property,  .         ,  i 

Without  right  to  have  their  *' comiM'tcncy '  reviewed  by  any 
court  or  the  administration  of  their  proix^rty  reviewed  by  any 
court  these  225,000  Indians  are  completely  helpless  and  de- 
prived of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  h.V  ai{ 
other  citizens.  Not  in  far-away  Russia,  India,  or  China  but  in  A 
22  States  of  this  country  are  such  conditions  found.  -      -  P 

More  serious  than  any  proi>erty  rights  unjustly  taken  from  . 
these  American  citizens,  the  Indian  Bureau,  through  its  agents 
and  $10-a-month  Indian  "  judges  "  app^>inted  by  the  agents.  Ille- 
gally and  despotically,  without  warrant  of  law  arrests  and 
imprisons,  sometimes  with  ball  and  chain,  Indians  who  are 
deprived  of  rights  of  attorney,  jury,  hail,  appeal  to  any  court, 
or  constitutional  privileges  possessed  and  exercised  by  every 

other  American  citizen.     Such  instances  I  have  heretofore  de- 

scribed  to  the  House. 

HIGHWAY    ICOBBEKY    APPUOVED   BY    THE    INDIAN    BUREAU 

Specific  charges  of  ''highway  robbery"  of  different   Indian 
tribes  have  been  placed   before  the  House  in   cases   where   1 
now  have  personal   knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  I  point  out, 
among  others,  the  $100,000  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  reimbursable 
charge  for  a  white-tourist  bridge,  of  no  possible  value  to  In- 
dians,  that  was  urged  through  Congress  by  the  l"<i^^^ll^Kureau 
Equally  indefensible  charges  have  l)een  made  against  the  Fima 
and   San  Juan   Indians,  involving  in  these  three  recent  cases 
alone  with  proposed  highways  upward  of  a  million  dollars  wiilch 
are  indefensible  liens  levied  against  these  tribes  that  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  pendency  of  such  legislation  and  were  unrep- 
resented   before    Congress,    excepting    by    the    Indian    Bureau. 
'*  Hitjhwav  robbery  "  of  Indians  is  a  term  used  in  debate  by  Sen- 
ators when  discussing  the  Navajo  bridge  fraud      It  is  equally 
descrintive  of  other  frauds  on  Indians  to  which  I  shall  n-fer. 

Neglect  of  health,  startling  mortality  conditions  among  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  that  freciuently  are  alleged  to  be  without 
sufficient  food  to  sustain  life,  are  among  charges  made  that 
Imve  not  been  answered  or  explained  by  the  present  Iiulian 
Bureau  A  congressional  investigation  alone  can  develop  facts 
that  ought  to  be  known  by  Congress  and  given  to  the  comitry, 
with  ccmstructive  proposals  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the 
American  Indian. 

A  ^'  RESEAUCll   rOMMrrrEE  ''  APrOlNTED  BY  THOSE  TO   BE   INVESTIGATED 

Smartintr  under  criticisms  and  endeavoring  to  cover  up  a  \ 
lono^  record  of  Indian  mistreatment,  the  Indian  Bureau  under 
Commissioner  Burke  has  persuaded  Secretary  Work  to  name  a 
'^research  committee"  to  investigate  the  bureiui.  Secretary 
AVork's  own  course  in  recommending  the  Navajo  Bridge  to  Con- 
<noss  shows  his  own  ignorance  of  l)ureau  methods  or,  if  kno^^'Il, 
a  consent  that  deserves  equtil  condemnation  to  that  merited  by 
the  despotic  Indian  Bureau. 

\nv  ((munittee  so  namiMl  by  him  under  the  guidance  of 
Indian  Bureau  officials,  from  the  commissioner  tp  his  army 
of  reservation  agents  and  employees,  will  be  steered  past  the 
ne-lect  and  mistreatment  found  among  many  tribes  and  will 
be"  shown  beautiful  bridges,  bi^autiful  highways,  beautiful 
nonresident  Indian  schools,  and  tables  of  beautiful  bureau 
statistics  that  have  in  their  sliadows  a  story  of  neglect  and 
ourvression  not  to  be  whitewashed  by  any  fairly  selected  con- 
irressional  committee.  Such  a  committee  from  Congress  Com- 
missioner Burke  fears  will  be  •' partisan."  If  partisan  suffi- 
ySently  to  give  the  American  Indians  a  fair  deal  and  reveal  the 
Dresent  despotic  svstem  of  illegal,  unjust,  and  neglectful  Indian 
Bureau  control,  then  such  "  partisanship  "  should  be  welcomed. 

Again  I  repeat  that  in  no  civilized  country  the  world  over 
is  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  exceptionally  well-behaved  people 
kept  in  such  absolute  subjection  of  person  and  property  as  are 
our  American  Indians.  Neither  has  autocracy  ever  measured 
up  to  the  present  unchallenged  control  of  our  Indian  ciHzens 
exercised   by   the  Indian   Bureau,   aided   by   its  army   of  em- 
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ployoes  and,   not   to  be  forgotten,  its   $10  per  mouth   Indian 
judges. 

SPECIFIC    CHARGES    OP    MALFKA8ANCE    BY    THE    INDIAN    BUREAU 

Charges  definite  and  certain  were  made  in  speeches  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  Marcli  4  and  28,  and  April  23  of  gross  malfeasance  on  the 
part  of  Indian  Bureau  officials,  and  an  investigation  by  Congress 
asked  for  to  get  the  facts,  and  to  secure  some  constructive  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  a  large  army  of  the  Nation's  Indian 
wards  who  have  heim  given  their  citizenship  by  Congress.  In 
these  speeches,  with  affidavits  and  facts  presented,  I  have  tried 
as  iar  as  possible  to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

At  the  beginning  of  •the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  I  was  informed 
by  Republican  Leader  Tilson  that  my  experience  in  Congress 
should  be  useful  in  helping  to  improve  the  Government's  treat- 
ment of  Indians  and  that  I  was  given  an  assignment  on  the 
Indian  Committee  for  that  reason.  This  assignment  was  made 
without  prior  knowledge  or  request  on  my  part. 

Believing  that  the  assignment  called  for  real  service,  and  that 
such  was  the  purpose  of  the  transfer,  I  have  given  some  study 
to  the  subject  of  Indian  welfare,  consulting  works  of  former 
Indian  commissioners,  and  whatever  investigations  or  other 
reports  were  available.  Needless  to  say  I  have  had  no  personal 
prejudices  and  no  purpose  at  any -time  to  misrepresent  the  per- 
son or  the  administration  of  Indian  Commissioner  Burke  or  any 
c»f  his  subordinates,  or  of  his  superior.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Doctor  Work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
pose conditions  concerning  Indian  affairs  exactly  as  found,  al- 
though some  official  might  thereby  be  called  upon  to  explain 
neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  administration 

Without  any  request  for  the  committee  assignment,  as  stated, 
I  have  carried  out  my  duties  on  the  Indian  Committee  as  I 
conceived  them  to  be.  Possibly  this  statement  is  needless  to 
make,  because  Commissioner  Burke  in  his  "defense"  before 
the  Indian  Committee  very  properly  exonerated  me  from  any 
purpose  to  misrepresent,  and  further  said  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  me,  whom  he  termed  his  friend  and  former  colleague. 
That  spirit  is  reciprocal.  My  work  has  been  entirely  imper- 
sonal;  and  if  in  an  effort  to  disclose  intolerable  conditions 
among  the  Indians  I  reflect  upon  the  Indian  Bureau  or  any 
ofiicial,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the  fault  lies  with 
Commissioner  Burke,  his  assistant  Mr.  Meritt,  or  any  other 
subordinate,  or  with  Secretary  Work,  his  superior,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  some  predecessor,  for  I  will  not  willingly  misstate  any 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
facts,  whether  they  reflect  upon  the  Indian  Bureau  or  upon 
Congress  that,  through  ill-considered  laws,  allow  such  things  to 
exist. 

A  statement  recently  given  to  the  press  by  Secretary  Work, 
'approved  by  Indian  Commissioner  Burke,"  says  that  Doctor 
Work  has  appointed  another  "commission  of  investigation" 
to  study  charges  against  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  commission 
will  report  next  year.  If  I  believed  that  commission  or  any 
other  commission  of  like  character  so  appointed  would  accom- 
plish anything,  or  that  the  indescribable  helplessness  of  the 
Indians  would  be  relieved  by  this  bureau  investigation  of  its 
own  affairs  or  by  any  similar  body,  I  would  await  results. 
No  one  experienced  in  such  matters  will  place  any  confldence  In 
such  an  investigation. 

From  past  experience  I  submit  that  it  is  only  a  temporary 
makeshift  to  allay  deserved  criticism  of  bureau  neglect  and  that 
no  needed  relief  for  the  Indians  nor  genuine  reform  in  treat- 
ment of  these  wards  of  the  Government  can  ever  come  about 
through  such  investigations  by  the  Indian  Bureau  or  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  by  any  agency  appointed  or 
recommended  by  either.  No  good  reason,  I  submit,  exists  for 
opposition  by  the  bureau  to  a  congressional  investigation  ex- 
cepting a  fear  of  having  its  maladministration  exposed. 

OTHER    COMMITTEES    UNDER    LIKE   APPOINTMENTS  "* 

When  Secretary  Work  was  flrst  appointed  Secretary  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  100  to  study  Indian  matters  because  of 
serious  criticisms  then  made  against  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
commission,  composed  of  estimable  men,  gave  the  kind  of  in- 
vestigation that  might  be  expected,  although  it  is  of  record  that 
siieciflc  health  recommendations  were  urged.  Neither  Secretary 
Work  nor  Commissioner  Burke  nor  their  subordinates  have 
alleviated  the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians  as  recommended, 
nor  have  recommendations  of  the  committee  to  that  end  been 
followed  with  legislation. 

I  submit  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  have  another  investigation 
by  the  bureau  of  itself.  Any  investigation  to  be  of  value  must 
come  from  Congress,  and  such  an  investigation  I  called  for  last 
session,  setting  forth  charges  of  maladministration  in  the 
Indian  Office  that  then  required  and  now  invite  a  congressional 
investigation.     Such  an  investigation  would  properly  conclude 
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with  a  constructive  program  for  the  betterment  of  the  Iiulians— 
a  program  that  never  will  be  accepted  voluntarily  by  any  bu- 
reau which  primarily  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself. 

I  learned  upon  my  flrst  visit  to  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House  that  before  any  biU  affecting  Indians  was  taken  up 
by  the  committee  for  consideration  it  was  first  sent  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  its  approval  and  that  the  report  which  came 
back  to  the  committee,  signed  by  Secretary  Work,  generally 
determined  the  fate  of  the  bill.  Only  one  bill  opposed  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  was  passed  by  the  House  committee  out  of  the 
first  35  bills  last  session  reported  by  that  committee.'  In  the 
Senate  the  bureau  locked  horns  over  that  single  bill.  The 
statements  of  Meritt,  recently  made  before  California  audiences, 
may  bo  construed  fairly  as  an  ultimatum  that  no  legislation  dis- 
approved by  the  czarlike  Indian  Bureau  will  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. ^ 

THE    INDIAN    BURBAU^S    CONTROL    OF    LEGISLATION 

Out  Of  several  bills  that  I  introduced  that  would  have 
given  Indians  or  the  courts  of  the  country  some  slight 
control  over  Indian  property,  all  without  exception  were  re- 
jected by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  none  ever  reached  the  stage 
of  consideration  by  the  House.  Members  of  the  House  or 
Senate  will  do  well  to  act  with  circumspection  on  Indian  mat- 
ters and  not  offend  the  Indian  Bureau  if  they  h?lve  bills  to 
propose  for  the  relief  of  Indians  in  their  States.  That  prepos- 
terous situation  I  learn  has  long  existed.  I  am  again  presenting 
facts  that,  if  true,  should  cause  every  American,  as  a  matter  of 
self-respect,  to  demand  a  new  deal  for  the  only  real  American 
whose  numbers  have  been  decreased  through  disease,  starva- 
tion, and  long-continued  neglect.  Those  for  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  accountable  in  all  the  States,  to  the  number  of  225,000, 
should  be  given  the  protection  that  is  their  due.  When  making 
his  reply  to  my  charges  of  bureau  inefficiency,  neglect,  and 
illegal  acts,  Commissioner  Burke  said  to  the  committee,  on 
April  10  last,  on  page  7  of  the  hearings : 

I  want  at  the  outset  to  exonerate  Mr.  Frear  from  having  pos^bly 
mad^  some  misleading  statements,  and  statements  that  are  inaccurate, 
and  perhaps  not  true,  because  it  is  very  apparent  that  he  has  made 
no  study  of  the  subject.     ♦     •     • 

♦  •  •  •  •  m  « 

After  three  hours  uninterrupted  attempted  "defense"  by 
Indian  Commissioner  Burke  before  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  the  refusal  of  the  committee  to  give  Secretary  Collier, 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association,  any  right  to  reply,  I  reiter- 
ated in  the  House  that  Mr.  Burke's  Indian  Bureau  defense 
was  practically  a  case  of  confession  an^  avoidance  and  that  he 
admitted  some  of  the  most  important  charges,  and  by  his 
silence  and  failure  to  deny  had  admitted  certain  other  charges 
of  malfeasance  laid  against  the  Indian  Bureau. 

PERSONAL     KNOWLEDGE     OP*    INDIAN     BUREAU     INJUSTICE 

The  statement  made  by  Indian  Commissioner  Burke  last  ses- 
sion that  I  was  without  personal  knowledge  of  Indians  or  of  the 
field  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  was  fairly  well  taken  at  the  time, 
as  is  the  statement  of  an  attorney  that  the  opposing  counsel  is 
without  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  under  consideration,  ex- 
cepting as  it  may  come  to  him  from  reputable  witnesses.  How- 
ever, I  accepted  the  criticism  as  fairly  made  that  I  was  not 
personally  a  qualified  witness  to  speak  of  some  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  my  charges.  To  meet  that  criticism,  between  Septem- 
ber 12  and  October  22  last,  I  drove  4,480  miles  in  an  automobile,  / 
visiting  some  20  Indian  reservations,  consulting  with  many 
Indian  Bureau  employees  and  with  hundreds  of  Indians.  In 
one  council  meeting  of  several  that  were  held  I  met  about  75 
Indian  duly  selected  delegates  representing  over  8,000  Indians. 
At  Taos  and  at  Zuni,  and  other  places,  I  talked  through  inter- 
preters with  smaller  councils,  and  in  the  fairly  extended  travels 
mentioned  I  discussed  Indian  conditions  also' with  many  white 
persons,  who  were  neither  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau 
nor  with  any  Indian  tribes  nor  with  any  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciations. 

I  tried  to  get  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  bad  enough  without 
coloring.  Only  a  few  of  these  facts  that  deserve  careful  probe 
by  a  competent  committee  can  be  presented  here. 

Throughout  this  trip,  made  in  company  with  John  Collier, 
secretary  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  I  paid 
my  own  personal  expenses,  whether  traveling  by  car  or  train. 
This  statement  is  volunteered  at  the  outset  in  order  to  explain 
a  freedom  from  obligation  to  anyone  and  that  I  did  not  use  the 
funds  of  any  Indian  association  or  any  other  organization  for 
my  personal  needs.  These  organizations,  composed  of  splendid 
men  and  women  throughout  the  West,  are  interested  in  Indian 
welfare,  through  knowledge  of  injustice  practiced  toward  the 
Indians  that  in  some  cases  has  reached  appalling  conditions 
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because  of  disease  and  neglect.  Of  hundreds  whom  I  met  in 
the  various  cities  or  other  communities  of  the  West  connected 
with  such  organizations  many  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  through  their  own  visits  among  the  different  tribes.  To 
evidence  the  high  character  of  the  membership  I  quote  from  a 
statement  previously  made  to  the  House  a  few  names  of  those 
connected  as  responsible  members  of  its  board  of  directors  with 
one  Indian  defense  society : 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  New  York  City  (professor  of  public  health 
administration,  Columbia  University)  ;  Irving  Bacheller,  New  York 
City  (novelist)  ;  Robert  E.  Ely  (director  of  the  town  hall.  New  York 
City)  ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood,  Riverside,  Calif,  (chairmnn  Indian  welfare 
division,  General  Federation  of  W^omens  Clubs)  ;  William  Allen  White, 
Emporia,  Kans.  (editor)  ;  James  Ford  (professor,  social  ethics  depart- 
ment, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.)  ;  Elizabeth  Shepley  Ser- 
geant, New  York  City  (author  and  authority  on  Indians)  ;  Charles 
F.  Lummis,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (author  and  authority  on  Indians)  ; 
Rev.  E.  r.  Wheeler,  Aurora,  111.  (40  years  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians)  ;  WiUiam  Kent,  Kentfield,  Calif,  (former  Congressman)  ;  Dr. 
Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt  (presideht  Mills  College,  Calif.)  ;  Stewart  Edward 
White,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (author)  ;  Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Berkeley, 
Calif,  (secretary  California  Board  of  Health)  ;  Dr.  WilUam  Palmer 
Lucas  (professor  pediatrics,  University  of  California)  ;  Edyth  Tate 
Thompson,  Fresno,  Calif,  (secretary  California  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion) ;  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes  (regent.  University  of  California;  member 
Los  Angeles  Public  Service  Commission)  ;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Ullman  (presi- 
dent American  Legion,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.)  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Austin, 
Santa  Fe  (author)  ;  James  W.  Young,  Chicago ;  Fred  M.  Stein,  New 
York  City;  Gertrude  Bonnin,  Washington  (president  National  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Indians)  ;  Jay  B.  Nash  (professor  School  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University)  ;  Walter  V.  Woehlke,  Ross,  Calif. ;  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Gibson,  Los  Angeles;  Mary  J.  Workman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Rev.  Father  Robert  Lucey,  Los  Angeles,  and  Raymond  K.  Armsby, 
Burlingame,  Calif, 

The  national  advisory  board  of  the  association  Includes  Rev. 
John  A.  ilyan,  D.  D.,  George  Haven  Putman,  Henry  W.  Taft, 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Dan  C.  Beard,  George 
Foster  Peahody,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor,  J.  P.  Chidwick,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  W.  C.  Manning. 

Many  of  these  people,  including  Secretary  Collier,  have  lived 
among  the  Indians,   kn^w   their   conditions,   and   enjoy   their 

confidence.  "^ 

From  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  those  I  met  in 
Western  States  I  am  certain  their  interest  in  the  American 
Indian  has  be.en  of  great  value  to  tlie  Indians  and  to  a  limited 
extent  has  exposed  and  opposed  successfully  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Indian  Bureau  which  was  calculated  to  bring 
injury  to  these  wards  of  the  Government. 

ADVERSE    CRITICISM    WHEN    OF    SERVICE 

Let  me  further  say  that  on  my  trip  of  nearly  4,500  miles 
by  automobile  I  found  Indian  Bureau  employees,  including 
agents,  physicians,  and  nurses,  who  talked  freely  when  as- 
sured their  names  would  not  be  used,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  learned  came  from  such  sources.  Thanks  to 
t  Indian  Commissioner  Burke's  speech  before  the  Indian  Com- 
jmittee  that  had  been  circulated  throughout  all  Indian  reser- 
jvations,  it  served  a  useful  purpose,  due  to  its  personal  criticisms 
of  myself  and  Secretary  Collier,  for  the  bureau  employees 
knew  we  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  bureau's  pur- 
poses or  policies  and  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being 
transferred  with  their  families  to  distant  reservations  or  of 
losing  their  retirement-fund  rights  if  the  actual  facts  and  their 
sympathies  were  made  known  to  us.  Two  or  three  agents 
were  noticably  hostile,  and  one  of  the  latter  declared  every 
Indian  was  worthless  and  undeserving  of  sympathy.  Before 
I  could  inquire  on  what  facts  he  based  that  judgment  he 
added  that,  in  his  opinion,  about  all  the  whites  were  equally 
worthless.  This  agent,  however,  was  not  as  bad  as  he  wished 
to  appear,  for  he  thawed  out  before  I  left  and  told  me  of  sev- 
eral praiseworthy  things  he,  the  agent,  had  done  for  the 
Indians. 

Charges  against  Indian  bureaucracy  and  the  lack  of  any 
Indian  welfare  constructive  policy  were,  however,  found  nearly 
everywhere  we  visited,  with  concessions  occasionally  grudgingly 
made  by  bureau  officials  to  meet  specific  criticisms  which  had 
exposed  indefensible  conditions. 

Based  on  my  trip  irrespective  of  personal  study  of  reports 
and  other  investigations  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  believe 
every  charge  contained  in  my  former  request  for  an  investi- 
gation is  substantially  accurate  even  though  previously  made 
in  part  from  outside  information.  If  Indian  Commissioner 
Burke  and  Mr.  Meritt  had  not  inferentially  admitted  some  of 
the  charges  and  by  their  silence  as  to  others  impliedly  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  official   malfeasance,  the    facts    I    have 
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studied  in  the  field  are  such  that  I  reiterate  every  charge  I 
have  made  and  offer  to  furnish  witnesses  in  many  cases  who 
are  familiar  with  the  facts. 

CHARGES    HBRKTOFORK    MADK    NOT    AGAIN    SET    FORTH    IN    DETAIL 

In  my  request  last  spring  for  an  investigation  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  I  made  a  dozen  or  more  specific  charges.  In  order  to 
present  these  and  other  charges  against  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
chronological  order  let  me  say  that  on  February  4,  last,  I  made 
direct  charges  in  the  House  of  specific  misi-epresentatlon  to 
Congress  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  malfeasance  in  the  Indian 
Office  affecting  a  $100,000  reimbursable  charge  against  the 
Navajo  Tribe  last  session,  recommended  by  Secretary  Work,  on 
the  advice  presumably  of  Commissioner  Burke.  That  charge  I 
am  prepared  to  say  was  if  anything  an  understatement  of  the 
situation.  The  facts  are  hardly  believable  but  I  am  ready  to 
bring  many  witnesses,  whites  or  Indans,  who  will  support 
Senator  Cameron's  assertion  in  debate  that  the  bridge  charge 
is  **  highway  robbery  "  of  the  Indians  and  also  Senator  Bratton's 
equally  specific  charge  that  the  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  this  case  was  "iniquitous."  Not  one  reputable  witness,  I 
predict,  will  deny  this  indictment  of  the  Indian  Bureau's  high- 
way robbery  of  this  tribe  and  of  the  bureau's  misstatement  of 
facts  to  Congress  when  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  March  4  I  made  in  the  House  additional  charges  that 
without  any  law  or  justification  therefor  the  Indian  Bureau, 
through  its  agents,  for  years  had  jailed  Indians,  sometimes  for 
misdemeanors  and  occasionally  with  ball  and  chain  punish- 
ment. Such  jailing  was  without  any  legal  trial,  without  attor- 
ney, without  right  to  jury,  without  any  rights  to  bail  or  appeal 
to  the  courts,  and  against  the  protection  to  which  these  Indian  j 
citizens  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution.  That  charge  was  ' 
supported  by  several  Indians  then  in  Washington. 

On  March  23  I  made  equally  specific  charges  against  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  its  attempt  to  force  through  Congress  an 
oil  leasing  bill  on  Indian  lands  so  unjust  and  unpreoedented 
and  against  all  Indian  rights  that  on  a  mere  statement  of  facts 
the  bureau  withdrew  its  efforts  to  press  the  37 ^/^  per  cefti  Indian 
tax  provision  that  unjustly  had  previously  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  or  any  opposition  to  a  just  bill  that  eventually 
imssed  both  Houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President — not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  protection  given  to  the  Indians  but  because 
of  demands  of  other  outside  oil  interests  to  be  Included  in  tlie 
bill. 

MISLEADING  INDIAN  BUREAU   STATISTICS  "* 

Commissioner  Burke  has  stated  that  $90,000,000  in  money  or 
securities  and  $1,600,000,000  iu  property  belonging  to  225,000  In- 
dians is  held  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  notwith- 
standing all  adult  Indians  are  full-fledged  American  citizens, 
made  such  by  act  of  Congress.  This  proi>erty,  of  course,  is 
unequally  distributed  and  thousands  of  so-called  incompetent 
Indians  are  not  far  removed  from  starvation  and  are  without 
any  property  of  material  value  from  which  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood. During  the  past  century  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  have 
been  pushecr  biM^k  into  the  mountains  or  onto  desert  land 
where  no  white  man  could  exist  and  where  in  many  cases 
Indians  have  been  robbed  of  their  prior  water  rights,  necessary 
to  any  use  of  the  land. 

When  oil,  minerals,  or  even  exceptional  building  stone  has 
been  discovered  in  rare  instances  on  Indian  lands  the  watchful 
white  man  has  immediately  been  in  readiness  to  dispossess 
the  Indian  where  possible  to  do  so,  and  bureau  agents  have 
often  recommended  such  dispossession. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  occupies  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  being  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  also  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
As  such  head  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fall  sought  to  take  from  the  Indians  all  oil  and  min- 
eral rights  contained  in  22,000,000  acres  of  Executive-order 
Indian  reservations.  In  so  doing,  he  endeavored  to  take  away 
from  the  Indians,  of  whose  property  and  persons  he  was  pri- 
marily the  guardian,  all  oil  and  mineral  rights  from  two-thirds 
of  their  lands. 

The  park  director  is  desirous  of  enlarging  the  national-park 
area  and  is  constantly  urging  that  Indian  lands  adjoining 
national  parks,  if  usable  for  park  purposes,  shall  be  detached 
and  taken  from  the  Indian  and  that  approaches  to  parks  across 
Indian  lands  be  made  at  their  expense.  His  demands  are  made 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  by  law  also  the 
official  guardian  of  our  Indian  wards. 

Between  these  two  insistent  factors  always  in  Washington 
and  on  the  ground  the  Indian  has  no  voice  or  influence  except- 
ing through  the  Indian  Bureau  and  often  it  occurs  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  joins  hands  with  either  one  or  the  other  bureaus 
engaged  In  robbing  these  wards  of  the  Government.  For  years 
these  Indians  have  been  kept  helpless,  and  they  are  to  be  kept 
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liSrBuUu^  ''""^   ""^  ^"""^  ^'''  '^^  .-elf-perpetuation   of  the 

NO    DKCUEASK   I.V    "  IXrOMPETKNT"    INDIANS    I  NDKR    BURKE 

Ju<  ^"t^Hn!^";  \^^^*  ''"'  V^''  ^^^^^^"  ""^''^  1"^^^^"^  Commissioner 
S>n;.trl  -    '^"^    before   a    House    investigation    committee   that 

rr  j;  ^H  ^'^T"?';'^"^  '  ^"^^^"'^  ^'^^^  "^»^^''  ^is  rare,  aUhou^^h 
l».(Xi(>  others  had  heen  deelarc^d  comiietent  within  the  five  or  six 

jucvediiiK    years.      Commissioner    Sells    also    stated    that    the 

<-onipetency  commission^'  then  consisted  of  the   local  Indian 

uTuuLTT'^   '"'•"  K"'"'''"  ""^  "  -^^^'^'^^^^   «-^"t  or  official  of 

a  V  of  til  ^nr^J"'  ^'^1*^  ^^'L'''^  "^^"  «PP<>inted  by  the  Secre- 
ai>  of  the  Interior  These  three  men  acted  under  the  Indian 
..    ni  ssioner,  who  had  the  iK)wer  to  movc^  or  remove  two  of 

•  s  ic.  i.1  itiu.  T^l- .  ^'"^  ^^^^^'^  there-after  the  number  of 
HL^    i.^hi     ,  r  '  *';\i^'»^^'^"^^^^  to  225,(X)0,  instead  of  decreas- 

1^4  to  l»|r,^  nf  T""'^  "'''^  "^^^^'"-  ^^"^'"^^  ^"^  y^ar,  from 
J.i^4  to  1925,  the  Indian  property  of  these  "  incomoetents  "  in 

Z^^  ^"'^.OOO.OOO.  c,r'  more  than  50  ie"S?ncrease, 
<liiiin«  1!)25,  aocordiiiK  to  bureau  statistics. 

I  he  fallacy  Is  oQually  apparent  of  the  bureau's  argument  as 

^,  m.  iX"^  r*""'  ''^  '"^'  American  Indian.  Sufh  Indian 
^^ealth  is  largely  composed  of  a  few  oil  wells  beIoni,'in!?  to  cer- 

an.  Indians ;  of  millions  of  acres  of  desert  or  unproductiVe 

umls  that  no  white  man  will  live  on  or  u.-^e ;  of  timberlands 
m  s<,pe  cases  where  tJie  tribe's  timber;  without  their  a^oroval 
or  consent,  is  being  wiped  out  with  negro  labor,  as  n  the  else 
hnt  ^  dr*'*"'"'  ""'  P'-'inarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
but  to  help  support  the  Indian  Bureau,  with  a  loss  in  timber 
supply  as  wasteful  and  Improvident  as  the  loss  of  our  northern 

.  nenes;  and  lastly.- the  Indian  Bureau's  case  of  per  capita 
w,alth  may  I>e  ejcposed  by  its  own  statistics  to  be  1  ttle  S 
unless  venfled.  The  225,000  incomi>etent  Indians  are  credUed 
with  a  total  wealth  in  192*  of  $1,0.'>2.849,047,  and  in  19^6  thtt 

'S1^6^n.K:    '""'^V'    '•^P°"^«'    t«    "«ve    increaf^l    to 
,  .^1,606,046,5.50,  or  over  50  per  cent  in  one  year.     Indian  wealth 

Ku»dTo"Xse"Si.r  '"'^"°  '"'^•^  statistics,  ToS 

WUO   OWNS    THE    INDIANS'    "WEALTH"? 

Practically  tht  entire  increase  in  wealth  claimed  by  the 
Induin  Bureau  is  from  oil  wells  in  a  Umited  district  and  wealth 
that  belongs  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  Indians 
Jvot  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  prXbly  have 
reaiKHl  any  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  oH  weUs,  yit 
the  camouflage  proposition  of  wealth  per  capita  is  rn^de  to 
c..veT  starving  Indians  from  Fort  Peck  Reservat/on,  on  the 
Canadian  border,  to  the  Plmas,  2,000  miles  distant  In  Arizona 

1  le^dhscovery  of  oil  in  Oklahoma  is  of  no  more  value  to  the 

vea  th'o^f  Th."?r'  ".•'  ^r"^  "^  ^•'°'^«  «'  Klam'athrthan  th^ 
?4n*f5,nnn  u  ^''^^  ^^^j'^  ^^^  *«  ^^^  Russian  serf.  A 
.Njb,000,000  diamond  crown  for  the  Czar  or  a  .$1 100  000  T-ick«nn 

nw.::".  'r''""*^  ""'^^^  ^?  Oklahoma  oil  divided  bJcoTm^s'oner 
Burke  between  a  mission  and  a  kidnapping  wife,  with  extras 
to  Attorneys  McGuggan  and  Mott  and  others,  Iw  Jb  p^sibilify 
can  add  one  farthing  to  the  wealth  of  the  poverf^-strlcken  S 
loinia  Indians  or  to  95  per  cent  of  nearly  200  other  tribes  that 

w.I!trM?*"'t/"*T'*  '?  ""-^  '-'^ht  to  any  Oklahonia  Indians'  oi 
weal  h  than  they  have  to  the  diamonds  in  the  Czar's  crown 

.i.n.iMl'"''  «t«t';";«^"t  of  f'e  ease  illustrates  the  specious,  almost 
ch.  Jlike,    wealth    argument   characteristic   of   Indian    Bureau 

nnnirrlt  ""L^""^^  '■^^^^^^^  'T''^^  esUmating  increases  of  Indian 
lioperty    increase  in  population,   health   statistics,   and   other 
claims  all  sadly  m  need  of  authentic  confirmation.    Needless  to 
say  I  have  no  interest  to  serve  other  than  that  of  the  Indians 
whom  I  believe  to  be  grossly  mistreated  and  misgoverned  under 
the  present  system.    My  statements  at  variance  with  the  bu- 
reau s  sliowmg  are  based  on  what  I  believe  to  be  more  reliable 
information    than    that    gained    through    bureau    "statistics" 
iliey  are  offered  primarily  to  induce  Congress  either  in  the 
House  or  preferably  in   the  Senate   where  investigations   are 
more  easily  had,  and  possibly  more  thorough,  to  give  this  sub- 
ject of  Indian  mt.sgovernment,  for  which  Congress  is  primarilv 
resijonsible,  the  study,  Investigation,  and  legislaUon  it  impera- 
tnvly    needs.     Statements    by    bureau   officials   of   increase   in 
Indian  population  are  specious  and  misleading  as  will  be  readilv 
seen  in  an  analysis  that  I  shall  offer  later  in  my  remarks     Con- 
ceding, however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an  element  of 
truth  exists  m  either  case,  the  charges  of  specific  misuse  of 
in-operty  and  of  Indian  persons  reiwatedly  made  have  not  been 
answered.    That  is  an  issue  tliat  requires  real  investigation. 

RESULTS    OF   INDIAN'  BUBEAU   CONTROL 

One  purpose  in  traveling  through  these  reseiTations  was  to 
study  present  methods  of  Indian  control,  and  I  submit  that 
the  progress  in  constructive  help  since  the  days  of  the  first 
commissioner,  Elbert  Herring,  in  1832,  down  to  date,  covering 
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ra^VerpS;:""'"  ""^"^^  "  '"-""^'^  ^'''^  «  ^^'  --««>- 

t,ronirfi^  ^^  accidental,  for  $1,600,000,000,  the  bureau  India'n 
fXl^^i  ^*^'""'  f:  i«  a  nice.  Juicy  plum  to  control,  and  $90  . 
000,000  in  securities  a  fine  sum  of  money  to  handle  where  no 
responsibility  exists  for  interest  or  investments  and  where  no 
in  nfha.  ""■«*^fO'?  <^""  ™eddie  and  no  judge  can  interfere  as 
iJl         eases  of  trusteeship  or  guardianship.     Yet   starving 

f,n.!        .u""®.""^  "^  ^^-^^ay-  "  s^of"  statements  and  reports 
from  authentic  sources  are  to  be  believed. 

^«i«f '?'!  "^*   attempt   to   cover   any   considerable   portion   or 
nSf  M    /■*"'l"'-f  i'g«'n«t  the  Indian   Bureau  system,   com- 
plaints that  go  back  for  70  years  against  a  bureau  that  is  petri- 
nff  I    ,.°''''"^^A*'"'*  directly  responsible  for  conditions  among, 
the  Indians  of  to-day.    Often  the  bureau  has  openly  joined  with 
white  plunderers  in  despoiling  the  Indian.     I  am  prepared  to 
submit  evidence  which  must  carry  conviction  to  any  unpreju- 
^fl^!S!"''•,*''^*■*^'^*.^  practiced  to-day.     Near  the  outset  of 
TZ    '^  ^^\^  ^r^'  ^'^"*^*'  "'^'Sa"  »»  Montana,  I  met  delegations 
tiom   Port   Peck.   Flathead,   and   other   tribes,   including   fivev 
Indians  who  drove  a  Chevrolet  ear  .500  miles,  day  and  night 
to  lay  before  me  and  others  their  charge  that  the  Fort  Peck 
Indians  living  near  the  Canadian  border  were  close  to  starva- 
tion.    Later  on  our  trip  I  had  reason  to  believe  other  tribes 
were  living  on  half  rations  or  less  and  because  of  no  fault  on 
tneir  part,  but  due  to  mismanagement  and  mistreatment  from 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

STARVING  INDIAN.S  ONCE  ATE   DOGS  AND  HOUSES— LIIJTLB  FOOD   NOW 

t,  J  ^^^^.^.''^o  0*  the  Fort  Peck  Indians,  who  impressed  me  with 
his  intelligence,  honesty,  and  straightforwardness,  to  send  a 
sworn  statement  of  conditions  on  that  reservation.     This  he 

Z%Jr!i^i  *?**  *\'?***  *'  December  28,  1926,  he  swears  to  a 
state  of  facts  on  his  reservation  that  in  itself  should  start  a 
congressional  investigation.    If  we  can  get  exercised  over  starv-    ■ 
mg  poor  in   China   and   Armenia,   where   we   have   no   direct    ' 
resoonsibility  for  conditions,  what  will  be  said  of  our  d  rect    ' 
responsibility  for  many  tribes  of  Indians  among  whom  poverty 

^'^tu^^K^^^  '°''^*'  *"  ""«  affidavit  is  common  to  all  members 
of  the  tribe?    The  afiidavit  just  received  is  as  follows  •  "^'""^'^^ 

State  of  Montana, 

Count!/  of  Roosevelt,  s»: 

1  ^I'l  -f"''""'  */'"^'  "'"*  ''""^  '''°"'  <'"  ««*"  ^«P°«««  and  says : 
w  .  1  /  ""^  "*  "'-'*''  "  °'^""*''  »'  "»«  Fort  Peck  Assinlboine  Tribe, 
born  In  Montana,  and  reside  in  the  city  of  Wolf  Point,  Mont 

fj,l^%f7^  poor  to-day,  it  is  not  our  fault;  it  Is  the  Indian  Bureau's 
fault.     If  the  Indian  Bureau  left  us  alone  we  would  be  better  off 

nnmh»  l!*/f^  "'T  ^"''"'"^  (Assiniboines)  were  about  2,000  In 
number    but   today   they   are   a   little   over   600.      In   about   1881    the 

w^^r.,.?,''?''."?  ^T.""^"''  '"  "'"  "*  ""  ^^^  ""'^"1°;  before  the  buffalo 
were  killed   the  Indians  were  all  strong  and   healthy  and   no  disease 
among  them.     After  the  buffalo  were  all  killed  I  remember  the  Indian 
agent  told  the  Indians.  -Now  your  buffaloes  are  aUWUed  and  gone   * 
und  now  you  have  to  stay  here  on  the  reservation,  and  we  are  goiifg  to  " 
feed  you,"  and  that  winter  it  was  a  hard  wlnt^-;  the  Indianswere 
starving.     They  save  us  rations  once  a  week-just  -nough  to  "ast  one 
day-and  the  Indians  they  started  to  eat  their  pet  dogs -aft  r    hey  ate  I 
all  their  dogs  up  they  started  to  eat  their  ponies,    ll    this  tlmj  the  ^■ 
indmn    Bureau    had  ,a   warehouse   full   of   grub ;    they    stationed    seve^  | 
Indian  policemen  at  the  door  so  the  Indians  could  not  get  at  the  fold"  f 
ull:\^^.rt'1  *"  *^.^  ^^'°*"-  «*   1«83  and   1884.     lome  o      he   it    ' 


I 


dlans-thelr  whole  families  starved  to  death.     Early  that  spring  I  saw  t 
the  dead   hndipc  f^f  fi,«   t«/i:„^^   .      ..      .    ^   ^   "^^  spring  i  saw    A 


the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  wrapped  in "bla^k;  and  ^  led  'up  Z 
cordwood  in  the  village  of  Wolf  Point,  and  the  other  Indians  were  so 
weak  they  could  not  bury  their  dead.    What  were  left  were  nothTne  but  ' 
skeletons.     I  think  the  Indian  Bureau  should  have  been  proToeuted  for  I 
murder   or   manslaughter  at  that  time.     That  was   the  haTdest   time ' 
endured  by  the  Assinibolne  Indians  since  doming  on  this  reservation 
Now  I  think  we  are  about  to  go  through  the  same  thL         '^''""'*""'' 
About  a  year  after  our  bard  times  the  Government  issued  a  cow  to 
each  o    them,  it  was  no  time  when  every  one  of  us  had  a  nice  bunch 

k  tr  n  Chillo'  We"'  ""h  *"  ^""  "  *^«'""""^  °'  -"'"  to  the  mar 
kets  in  Chicago.     We  were  happy,  we  had  plenty,  we  had  nothing  tA 

worry  about.  But  this  did  not  look  good  to  the'ludian  Bureau  fhe^ 
Zflr\  '''"'"'*^''''  \"  »  big  cattle  company  against  our  will  and 
pro  est.     In  one  year  after  that  we  were  broke.     We  were  flat  broke 

LTsooo^^Tr  '""k"  T'*'  P"  *"  *"«  ^"'^'^y  company  and  te 
got  $2,000.     Ihen  we  bought  sheep  with  that  money.  400  ewes    tribal 

herd      We  all  pitched  in  and  built  sheds  and  put  up  the  C      o^' 

intentions    were    when    we    got    about    5,000    head    we    were    going 

to  divide  up  among  the  Indians  and  go  into  sheep  business  •  that  wa! 

our  intentions      When  we  got  about  2,0()0  head,   the   Indian  BuiTu 

sold    them    all     and    then    they    bought    us    some    poor    heifers    Z 

we  got  one  apiece;  now  we  started  In  the  cattle  business    It  was  not 

long  when  we  had  «  bunch  of  cattle,  every  one  of  us ;  we  werrhaDDV 

again.     Then  the  Indian  Bureau  leased  our  resei-vatio;  To  a  big  ca?Ue 
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outfit   again   and  In   ono   yoar  wo   wero   all   flat   broke.     So   we  do  not  j 
know  what  to  do  now  if  the  Indian  Bureau  does  things  against  our  will 
and  keeps  us  broke  all  the  time. 

The  way  it  looks  to  me  we  could  br  bettor  off  a  hundred  times  with- 
out the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  just  puzzles  me  how  these  Indians  are  going  to  pull  through  this 
winter;  we  had  no  crop  and  no  hay;  we  had  a  per  capita  payment  this 
month  $50  apiece,  but  we  were  broke  the  next  day.  The  traders  were 
good  enough  to  keep  us  from  starving,  and  we  gladly  paid  our  bills. 
Of  course  we  did  not  all  get  the  $50,  because  the  Indian  Bureau  col- 
lected as  much  ds  they  could  for  reimbursable  loans.  Now,  we  can't 
stand  it  much  longer  under  the  present  administration.  The  Indian 
Bureau  has  got  to  change  their  system;  they  ought  to  reorganize  it, 
and  If  they  do,  first  thing  they  ought  to  call  in  all  the  Indian  inspec- 
tors and  pay  them  off.  They  are  the  ones  who  cause  ns  all  our 
troubles.  They  just  go  around  whitewashing  everything.  The  Gov- 
ernment can't  find  out  anything  about  the  true  conditions  of  the 
Indians  from  those  sports.  You  must  have  special  inspectors  If  you 
want  to  find  out  anything.  Ever  since  I  can  remember  there  have  l^een 
over  a  thousand  inspectors  visited  us,  only  one,  F.  B.  Leupp,  did  the 
right  thing.     life  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt. 

If  given  opportunity,  I  will  present  more  facts  and  evidence  about 
the  hardships  the  Indians  would  have  to  endure  during  this  winter, 
that  possibly  some  of  them  would  starve  to  death,  unless  aid  was 
extended  to  them. 

I   know   this  is   going  to  be   pretty   tough   on    me   for   making  this 

statement,  but  I  must  tell  the  truth  and  I  don't  care  what  they  do 

to  me ;  I  want  to  save  my  people. 

Martin  Mitchell. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to -before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 

1026. 

C.  L.  Rogers, 

■^'  Notary  Public  for  the  State  of  Montana, 

"  HIGHWAY    ROBBERY  "    OF    INDIANS    BY    THE    BUREAU 

I  have  stated  that  the  Indian  commissioner  has  approved 
robbing  of  the  Indians.  I  will  not  knowingly  misstate  any 
case  and  so  give  specific  facts  that  from  personal  examination 
I  now  know  to  be  true.  Last  session  I  protested  in  the  House 
vigorously  against  the  passage  of  the  $100,000  charge  against 
the  Navajo  Indians  for  a  bridge  at  Lees  Ferry.  Senators  in 
debate  declared  the  charge  to  be  "highway  robbery"  of  the 
Indians.    They  were  right  in  use  of  that  expression. 

Secretary  Work  reported  to  Congress  on  this  bridge  that — 

/  The  liridge  will  furnish  an  Important  outlet  for  the  Navajo  Indians, 
I  facilitating  their  communication  with  the  whites  and  assisting  them 
in  their  progress  to  a  more  advanced  civilization.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the  proposed  bridge,  estifiiated 
to  equal  the  benefit  which  will  be  derived  by  the  white  settlers,  it 
would  be  reasonable  that  the  $100,000  be  made  reimbursable  to  the 
United  States  and  remain  a  charge  »pon  the  lands  and  funds  of  these 
Indians  until  paid.  . 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  statement  quoted  from 
the  report,  which  I  assume  Secretary  Work  signed  unknow- 
ingly, was  absolutely  false  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Indian 
Bureau  could  not  have  been  innocent,  when  it  not  only  violated 
its  express  duty  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  property  rights 
but  supported  a  successful  effort  to  mislead  Congress  when 
robbing  this  defenseless  tribe.  No  Indian  w^as  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  before  any  committee.  Out  of  34,000  Indians, 
the  bureau  saw  to  it  that  none  came  to  tell  Congress  the  truth. 

Last  session  Senator  Cameron,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  called 
this  act  of  the  Indian  Bureau  "highway  robbery."  In  com- 
pany with  Senator  Bratton,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  who 
called  it  "an  iniquity,"  Cameron  and  a  handful  of  Senators 
held  the  bill  up  for  many  days,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated, 
although  the  imperative  importance  of  a  great  appropriation 
bill  ovor  other  interests  made  its  early  passage  necessary.  All 
of  these  facts  I  set  forth  in  speech  of  April  23. 

Not  one  Senator  in  debate  gave  any  reason  for  the  $100,000 
bridge  nor  defended  the  brazen  robbery  of  the  Navajos  that 
results  from  the  reimbursable  charge.  Not  one  employee  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  I  submit,  will  offer  any  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  successful  effort  to  deceive  Congress.  I  w^ill  not  rei>eat 
evidence  offered  in  my  speeches  in  the  House  of  February  4 
and  of  April  23,  wherein  many  witnesses  were  quoted  against 
the  bridge  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  farcical  sad- 
dling onto  an  Indian  tribe  of  $100,000  in  order  to  help  a 
white  tourist  concern.  These  statements  were  not  and  can  not 
be  successfully  answered  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  If  bureau 
officials  would  rob  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  $100,000  for  a  bridge, 
they  would  rob  other  Indians  of  a  greater  amount  when  given 
opportunity.  This  has  been  done  by  the  present  Indian  Bureau, 
as  I  am  prepared  to  show,  but  first  I  wish  to  add  some  per- 
sonal, definite  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Lee  Ferry 


Navajo  Bridge  steal  that  was  put  through  Congress  by  gross 
misrepi'esentation. 

PACTS  NOT  PLACED  BEFOKK  CON«iRESS 

This  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  the  Colorado  River  at  the 
nearest  i>oiut  above  the  Grand  Canyon  where  a  bridge  crossing 
is  practicable.  The  ivdnt  sele<tiHl  is  approximately  75  miles  or 
more  above  the  Angel  Trail,  but  due  to  the  circuitous  trail 
necessary  to  rcnich  the  ferry  landiftg,  the  dlstaiu^e  from  what  is 
known  as  the  south  rim  to  the  north  rim  across  the  canyon  by 
way  of  Lees  Ferry  or  the  proposed  bridge  is  not  far  from  200 
miles,  about  equally  distant  on  both  sides  from  the  ferry.  After 
driving  in  our  car  south  through  Utah  I  drove  from  the  north 
rim  of  the  canyon  by  the  nearest  route  to  Lees  Ferry  and 
crossed  the  rope  ferry  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Colorado 
and  thence  down  to  the  nearest  settlement,  Tuba  City.  This 
distance  in  miles  seems  tiivial,  but  with  the  car  use<l  we  fre- 
quently drove  50  to  60  miles  an  hour  on  good  roads.  It  took 
from  early  morning  until  about  8  p.  m.  to  cover  the  distance 
across  the  ferry,  because  it  was  imiwssible  to  average  much  over 
10  miles  an  hour  during  part  of  the  way. 

No  other  roads  north  of  the  Colorado  or  on  the  south  side 
connect  at  Lees  Ferry  or  at  any  point  within  many  miles  of  the 
ferry  that  we  observed.  We  were  on  the  only  road  traveled.  I 
quote  from  the  diary  of  the  trip  across  the  ferry  made  by  me  on 
September  22  and  written  on  the  following  day  at  Tuba  City :    . 

We  left  the  north  rim  (of  the  canyon)  al>out  8  a.  m.  and  drove  about 
45  miles  to  Jacobs  Pool  ♦  •  *.  From  Jacobs  Pool  we  drove  about 
65  miles  to  Lees  Ferry.  Only  one  settler  was  met  about  halfway  to  the 
ferry.  *  *  ♦  During  the  last  35  miles  of  the  drive  to  the  ferry  we 
did  not  »>eet  a  soul  on  the  road  or  see  a  tree  or  a  single  water  hole. 
It  was  deserted  excepting  for  a  few  scattered  cattle  during  the  35  miles. 
Not  a  half  dozen  settlers  live  within  35  miles  of  the  feri*5%  we  were 
told. 

We  crossed  at  the  ferry  over  the  Colorado  with  Deputy  Sheriff, 
Moon  running  the  rope  ferry,  lie  said  the  place  was  the  last  hole 
in  creation.  That  he  could  handle  all  the  traffic  and  averaged  about 
two  cars  a  day   ($3  each)   during  September. 

We  drove  along  the  south  side  of  the  Colorado  River  for  about 
50  miles  (on  the  Navajo  Reservation),  and  it  was  as  deserted  for 
the  entire  distance  as  on  the  north  side,  excepting  toward  the  last 
20  miles  we  slopped  at  two  small  traders'  shanties  and  saw  several 
small  Navajo  hogans  (houses),  but  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  on  the 
north  side,  treeless  and  waterless,  until  near  Tuba  City,  which  we 
reached  about  8  p.  m. 

NOT   ONE    INDIAN    WITNESS    CALLED   BY   THE    BUREAU 

Tuba  "  city  "  consists  of  a  few  reservation  buildings,*^including 
a  school  and  one  trader's  store.     No  other  stores  or  industries.  1 
A   small  monthly  pamphlet,   published  by  the  Indian   Rights  ' 
Association   (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  M.  K. 'Sniff en,' ^ 
contains  the  following  in  its  October,  1926,  number :  '•''^  • 

After  visiting  the  proposed  site  for  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge  over  the 
Colorado  River,  in  Arizona,  the  editor  does  not  wonder  that  the  Navajo  > 
Indians   object   to   having   $100,000    of   thoir   funds    used   for   its   con- 1 
struction.     Not   an    Indian   lives    within    25   miles   of   the   site   on   the| 
reservation    side,    and    the    nearest    settlement    across    the    river    Is 
about    80    miles    distant. 

There  is  now  no  approach  to  the  site,  and  if  the  bridge  is  ever  built 
it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  road  across  the  western  part  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation  that  will  cost  not  less  than  $300,000.  It  Is 
a  white  man's  proposition  and  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  justify 
using  $100,000  from  the  Navajo  funds  for  such  purpose. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  tribal  council  held  at  Fort  De- 
fiance in  July,  and  while  the  IndlaiUi  were  willing  to  have  funds 
derived  from  oil  bonuses  and  rentals  used  for  reservation  improvements 
they  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  Lees  Ferry  bridge  scheme. 

The  Indian  Rights  organization  is  very  conservative,  rarely 
questioning  any  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  so  the  foregoing 
is  quoted  to  show  that  every  witness  familiar  with  the  "high- 
way robbery,"  as  it  is  called  by  Senator  CAMEitON,  agrees  that 
no  Indians  or  whites  live  or  can  live  anywhere  near  this  bridge. 
More  significant,  the  Indians  were  "  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
Lees  Ferry  bridge  scheme  "  put  over  by  Secretary  Work  and  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

CONGRESS    NEOLBCTS    ITS    INDIAN    WARDS,    BUT    IS    ASKBD    TO    GRAB    THEIR 

LAST    DOLLARS    FOR    A    TOURIST    BRIIHJK 

Commissioner  Sells  felt  some  responsibility,  which  apparently 
hjis  been  overlooked  by  present  bureau  oflftcials,  when  he  said, 
on  page  75  of  the  Snyder  investigation  of  the  Navajos  living  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona-  • 

The  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  including  the  Navajos,  the  Napes, 
the   Apaches,    the    Plmas,   and    the    Papagoes   have    all   been    consider- 
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«bly  neglected.  They  hare  had  very  little  help  from  the  Government. 
•     •     •     The  Navajos  have  gone  through  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

No  Indian  was  ever  called  to  Washington  when  the  bridge 
fraud  was  perpetrated  on  tlie  Navajo  tribe  and  also  on  Con- 

^r^^l'  in3i?L.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  passing  the  bridge  bill.  With 
about  $1)00,000  reimbursable  charges  against  the  Navajo  In- 
dians by  Congress  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
wo  were  advised  last  sessioy  that  this  tribe,  the  most  back- 
uM^ilJv.^  any^m  the  country  according  to  the  bureau,  had  only 
.>110,000  with  which  to  pay  all  debts  shouldered  onto  the  In- 
dians by  the  bureau.  The  bureau's  handling  of  reimbursable 
charges  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Belio\ing  it  important  to  disclose  the  character  of  such 
charges  recommended  by  the  Indian  Bureau  against  its  wards 
the  Indians  I  have  searched  for  the  truth  in  this  Navajo  case 
and  from  the  testimony  submitted  by  Senators  in  debate,  also 
from  a  1  the  people  we  met  within  fifty  miles  and  more  of  Lees 
I;orry  bridge,  whites  and  Indians,  I  firmly  believe  no  greater 
Irnud  could  have  been  perpetrated  on  Congress  or  any  greater 
stciil  be  undertaken  against  any  Indian  tribe  than  this  Lees 
l^erry  reimbursable  charge  of  $100,000  against  the  Navajo 
Indians  with  $300,000  more  hereafter  for  roads  and  approaches 
to  follow,  all  to  be  built  without  shadow  of  a  doubt  for  the 
white  automobile  tourist  trade  and  not  one  dollar  really  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  This  fraud,  begun  in  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress  and  completed  this  year,  is  an  evidence  of 
Indian  Bureau  gross  malfeasance  and  I  am  prepared  to 
show  that  other  charges  against  Indians  are  equally  indefen- 
sible. 

CUTTINO     MEDICAL    SUPPLIES    TO    BUILD    WHITE    TOURIST    BRIDGES 

It  Should  be  remembered  that  these  Navajo  Indiana  are  in 
great  need  of  medical  service,  of  educaUon,  and  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  For  instance,  the  doctor  at  Tuba  City,  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  distant  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
admittc  d  he  had  7,000  Indians  under  his  care  scattered  over  a 
territory  presumably  50  miles  square  or  2,500  square  miles, 
with  only  one  nurse.  His  small  requisition  for  necessary  medi- 
cal supplies  of  about  $1,000  for  7,000  Navajo  Indians  with 
other  medical  applications,  I  understand,  was  cut  in  half  by  the 
Indian  Bureau.  And  that  bureau  approved  and  recommended  a 
ch.irge  of  $100,000  against  the  Navajo  Indians  for  a  white 
tounst  bridge  with  $300,000  more  to  follow  if  approaches  are 
built  as  stated  by  witnesses,  yet  cuts  needed  medical  supplies. 
Some  of  the  information  was  not  voluntarily  given  but  a  con- 
gressional committee  would  have  little  difficulty  in  learing  the 

Why  would  Senators,  during  debate.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  familiar  with  the  facts,  charge  the  Indian  Bureau 
with  highway  robbery  and  swindling  of  Indians,  unless  it  is 
a  fact,  and  if  a  fact  why  will  Congress  sit  complacently  by 
and  permit  itself  to  be  drugged  by  these  same  officials  and  in 
tact  be  a  responsible  party  for  this  highway  robbery?  That 
(luestion  can  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside  when  all  witnesses 
are  practically  a  unit  in  denouncing  the  fraud  on  Congress  as 
well  as  on  the  Indians.         -  &  ^      «^ 

Commissioner  Burke  absolves  himself  from  blame  by  shoulder- 
ing  It  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  in  his  unique 
defense  he  said  (p.  30)  : 

The  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs  does  not  control  the  ostate  of  the 
Indians.  •  ♦  •  i  ^ant  to  say  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  that 
department  (Interior)  a  man  from  the  West,  who  is  a  great  physician 
hl^  hearted,  a  man  who  has  not  only  got  red  blood  in  him  but  a  great 
administrator,  and  I  want  to  .say  to  you  that  there  will  not  he  anything 
happen  while  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  will  do  injustice  to 
the  Indians. 


How  about  this  $100,000  Navajo  bridge  robbery  item  that 
Secretary  Work  recommended  to  Congress  and  the  $300  000 
more  to  come  and  a  $900,000  reimbursable  charge  now  against 
the  Navajos,  and,  in  fact,  how  about  many  other  fraudulent 
Indian  bridge  items.  Did  the  red-blooded  or  blue-blooded  Sec- 
retary know  what  he  signed  when  he  said  the  white  settlers 
and  the  Indians  Would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  Lees  Ferrv 
Bridge  and  that  $100,000  was  a  fair  charge  for  Congress  to 
make  against  these  Indians? 

Did  any  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sign  that  recommendation 
to  Congress  without  "  doing  Ihjustic^  to  the  Indians,"  and  with 
his  manifold  duties  did  he  know  what  he  was  signing  when  he 
approved  many  other  unjust  bridge  and  irrigation  items  or 
deals  like  the  kidnapping  marriage  and  division  of  Jackson 
Barnett's  $1,000,000  of  property  which  the  Indian  Bureau  an- 
proved?  ^ 

A    RED-HANDED    BUREAU    UNDER    A    RED-BLOODED    SECRETARY 

I  Shall  not  attempt  to  fix  the  degree  of  responsibility  to  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  these  mat- 


ters, but  some  one  is  responsible  not  only  for  what  has  been 
done  but  for  what  will  be  done  in  the  future,  and  Commissioner 
Burke's  effort  to  escape  i-esponsibility  by  a  eulogy  of  the  Secre- 
tary  with  *'  red  blood  "  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

In  a  speech  made  February  4,  last,  I  said  that,  from  informa- 
non  I  had  then  received,  bridges  had  been  built  across  the 
Rio  Grande  River  on  the  San  Juan  and  Cochiti  Indian  Reser- 
vations charged  reimbursable  against  the  Indians  of  those 
pueblos  and  on  that  occasion  I  stated  I  was  informed  the 
San  Juan  Indians  did  not  use  the  bridge  one-tenth  as  often 
as  white  settlers  who  were  given  the  use  of  the  bridge  at 
the  exclusive  expense  of  the  Indians.  During  Indian  Com- 
missioner Burke's  '*  defense"  before  the  Indian  Committee  he 
said  he  did  not  get  the  same  information  I  had  received  from 
others.  When  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  I  asked  to  cross  the 
San  Juan  Bridge  and  examine  conditions  for  myself.  This  I  did 
driving  many  miles  for  that  purpose,  and  the  only  people  cross- 
ing the  bridge  while  I  was  there  were  several  Mexican  settlers 
living  on  the  other  side.  On  my  return  to  the  neighboring  Indian 
village  I  asked  the  president  of  all  the  Pueblos— some  8,000  in 
number— what  proportion  of  Indians  used  the  San  Juan  Bridge 
and  he  said  he  would  ask  the  Governor  of  the  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  which  he  did,  rejieating  several  questions  I  asked  him  to 
answer.  Less  than  1  Indian  to  every  10  white  persons  use  the 
bridge,  the  governor  answered,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the 
bridge  or  any  part  of  it  had  been  made  reimbursable  against 
his  tribe.  He  was  the  head  of  that  tribe  and  a  man  of  fine 
hitelligence,  but  how  could  he  know  what  the  Indian  ofl[ice 
3,000  miles  away  in  Washington  was  doing  with  his  funds  when 
no  witnesses  were  called  before  the  San  Juan  fraud  was  put 
through  Congress. 

1  submit  that  this  charge  of  some  $40,000  against  the  San 
Juan  Indians  is  without  any  justification  and  that  no  inaccuracy 
occurred  in  the  indefensible  San  Juan  Bridge  charge  made 
against  Commissioner  Burke.  The  Indian  governor  and  others 
so  testified.  Mr.  Burke's  statement  that  Congress  was  to  blame 
for  the  charge  and  not  himself,  as  shown  on  page.  10  of  his 
defense,  is  much  like  his  attempt  to  load  responsibility  for  the 
Navajo  Bridge  onto  Secretary  Work.  Neither  would  have 
passed  Congress  without  the  approval  of  Commissioner  Burke. 

Congress  would  not  have  made  the  charge  without  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Indian  Commissioner,  that  is  certain;  and 
the  facts  show  that  with  more  than  10  white  persons  using  this 
?u^  T  i,^  ^^^^^  Indian,  the  entire  charge  was  made  against 
the  Indians  recently  in  the  same  manner  that  $100,000  was 
charged  against  the  Navajos  for  a  bridge  that  Is  absolutely  of 
no  value  to  them. 

THE  PIMA   WHITE  TOURIST   BRIDGE   ALSO  ''  HIGHWAY   ROBBERY  " 

One  night  about  50  miles  from  Phoenix,  when  driving  out  to 
an  Indian  reservation,  we  came  to  a  modern  stone  and  concrete 
bridge  apparently  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  that 
stretched  across  a  dry  bed  of  the  Gila,  where  water  rarely  flows 
and  never  interferes  with  automobile  fording  more  than  two  or 
three  days  of  the  year— so  w^e  w^ere  told  at  the  reservation. 
Ihis  expensive  modern  bridge  structure,  not  yet  completed,  was 
surmounted  with  impressive  lamp  posts  and  large-sized  globes 
every  few  feet  apart,  and  it  was  connected  with  a  modern  grav- 
eled road  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  State  for  automobile 
tiavei. 

We  learned  that  the  bridge  and  road  were  part  of  the  direct 
tourist  trunk  line  from  Phoenix  to  Tucson,  and  ^so  far  as  we 
could  observe  it  -^vas  built  in  keeping  with  surroundings  of 
Niagara  Falls  or  a  popular  Washington  suburb. 
.  When  we  asked  whence  came  the  beautiful  bridge  with  its 
ornamental  lamp  posts  and  heavy  stone  railings  far  out  in  the 
desert  we  were  told  it  was  a  bridge  and  roadway  that  would 
cost  nearly  a  half  million  dollars,  built  across  part  of  the  Pima 
Reservation,  and  forming  part  of  the  direct  tourist  trunk  line 
between  the  two  cities  named,  and  was  built  in  connection  with 
an  irrigation  dam  at  the  same  point.  The  extra  cost  for  the 
bridge  was  estimated  by  reservation  people  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Indians  on  the  Reservation  continue  to  cross  at  the  ford 
where  they  have  crossed  for  centuries,  at  a  point  a  couple  of 
miles  or  more  above  where  the  bridge  stands,  but  where  the 
village  IS  located.  To  use  the  bridge  they  would  have  to  drive 
4  miles  out  of  their  way,  we  were  told,  whereas  the  ford  is 
always  used  the  year  round,  excepting  on  two  or  three  days 

1  asked  an  Indian  interpreter  how  many  Indians  would  ever 
use  the  great  costiy  bridge,  compared  with  the  whites,  and  he 
said  not  one  in  a  thousand,  while  others  agreed  the  bridge  is 
useless  for  any  Indians.    I  asked  who  paid  for  the  bridge,  and 

Zip?  in  ^^  ^M  ^r^\f  ^^  "^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  irrigation  dam 
^f  5  K  °^  ^^.^^f.  l"^^^a»s  were  expected  to  foot  the  entire 
cost  of  bridge  and  ditch  that  in  all  probability  wUl  reach  nearly 
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a  million  dollars.  I  have  not  all  the  details,  but  this  tribe  is 
known  as  the  Pll»aii,  whose  death  rate  is  several  times  that  ot 
the  whites  in  Arizona;  and  the  white  tourist  bridge  has  in- 
creased the  reimbursable  cost  to  the  Inaians  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     This  was  made  possible  by  Indian  Bureau 

connivance.  .  ^     ^    ^,    »^^    -      i.«., 

Uegarding   this   infamous   Pima   bridge   steal   Meritt   m   Ills 

defense  of  the  bureau's  action  said  (p.  47)  : 

Whof  tho  Imllan  (lion  and  his  estate  is  settled  we  will  require  the 
heirs  to  ioimlnirs4»  the  Government  for  this  splendid  benetit  that  is 
being  extended  to  the  Indians  of  that  (Pima)  reservation. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  very  poor  and  seek  now  to  get  a 
livelihood  out  of  the  parched  earth  by  aid  of  a  few  irrigation 
wells  They  are  not  the  builders  nor  users  of  the  ornamental 
bridge,  but'  they  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  white  man's 
bridge  now  building,  which  is  another  case  of  "  highway  rob- 
bery," unbelievable  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
The  best  investment  this  Congress  can  make  would  be  to  send  a 
committee  throughout  the  Southwest  to  learn  these  facts  for 
themselves  and  then  put  the  commissioner  and  his  assistant  on 
the  carpet.  When  Mr.  Meritt  read  his  address  to  an  Oakland 
audience  he  professed  to  believe  I  was  criticizing  the  Pima  irri- 
gation project.  On  page  106  of  his  questioning  he  admits  this 
bridge  "is  a  beautiful  bridge"  charged  against  the  Pima  In- 
dians ;  vet  these  Indians  have  no  use  for  it  and  were  not  con- 
sulte<l  about  it,  but  the  bridge  unquestionably  is  built  for  white 
tourists  on  the  regular  trunk  highway  between  two  Arizona 

cities 

Meritt  says  this  bridge  will  be  paid  f o^  by  Indian  heirs  when 
Indians  now  living  die,  and  as  the  death  rate  among  the  Pimas 
is  several  times  as  large  as  the  rate  among  the  whites  it  is  a 
business  element  that  should  favorably  impress  Mr.  Meritt,  who 
has  cut  medical  reciuisitions  for  Indians  down  to  50  per  cent 
in  cases  I  am  rea^  to  present  to  any  real  investigating  com- 
mittee. '       ^ 

PILING   UP   ILLEGAL  REIMBURSABLE    CHARGES   AGAINST    INDIANS 

I  am  informed  that  in  1919  Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt 
stated  before  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  reimbursable  charges  then  existing  against  Indian 
property  is  illegitimate  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.     If  so,  I 
ask  who  made  them   illegitimate,   and  what  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Indian  Commissioner 
Burke  during  the  last  six  years  to  right  the  wrong?     If  $3,- 
000,000   was  illegitimate  in   1919,    I   predict   it  is   more  than 
double   that   amount   now,   for   which   the   Indian   Bureau    is 
responsible.     Indian   property   is   mortgaged  for   $3,000,000   or 
$5  000,000,  or  more,  that  admittedly  is  an  improper  charge; 
and   yet    the   bureau,    acquainted    with    the    facts,    makes    no 
effort  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  this  injustice,  but  piles  up 
the  fraudulent  charges.     On  page  107  of  his  remarkable  de- 
fense of  the  bureau,   Mr.  Meritt  said  of  reimbursable   items 
charged  against  Indians  that  their  collection  "is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  com^ssioner."     Meritt  or  his  bureau  in  the 
face  of  such  successful  efforts  to  mislead  Congress  on  neces- 
sary  Indian   items   come  to   us   with   fulsome   praise  for  the 
Navajo  and  Pima  bridges  that  are  both  without  merit;   yet 
that  is  bureau  logic  that  goes  with  fraudulent  Indian  charges 

that  can  not  be  defended.  ,      ,.    ..      „i        i 

Nowhere  else  in  all  legislative  procedure,  I  submit,  will  such 
power  be  found  lodged  with  a  single  bureau  official.  Congress 
appropriates  money  from  the  Treasury.  On  approval  of  Mr. 
Burke  it  is  made  reimbursable  whenever,  if-  at  all,  Mr.  Burke 
decides  it  should  be  paid.  The  fraud  primarily  practiced  on 
Congress  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  department  of  the 
Government,  and  with  the  Indians  it  is  inconceivably  unjust 
and   indefensible.     With  the   Pima  white-tourist  bridge  it  is 

highway  robbery.  ^    ,,  . 

In  1919  the  reimbursable  charges   against  Indian  property 
was  about  $23,000,000,  and  it  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  Bureau  just  how  much  these  charges 
have  grown  since  1919.    The  commissioner  decides  what  claims 
-are  to  be  paid  and  he  alone.     No  report  or  publication  by  the 
Indian  Bureau,  to  my  knowledge,  gives  these  facts  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Indians  and  of  more  vital  interest  to  Con- 
gress    What  is  being  done  with  the  charges  and  how  are  they 
being  paid?     For,   of  course,   charges   against   the   San  Juan 
Indians  of  $40,000  for  a  white  man's  bridgex  or  $400,000  against 
the  Pimas  for  a  white  man's  bridge  can  not  be  paid  now  from 
their  tribal  funds,  and  presumably  never,  because  both  tribes 
are  poor  and  needy ;  nor  should  one  dollar  ever  be  repaid,  in 
fact      Yet   in    1919   hearings   it   was   stated   that   more   than 
$8,000,000  had   already   been   collected    from   different    Indian 
tribes  and  applied  on  their  reimbursable  debts.     Possibly  one- 
half  of  the  balance  and  more  should  be  repealed,  and  those 
who  have  been  responsible  in  deceiving  Congress  and  robbing 
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tile  Indians  on  such  items  should  be  made  to  answer  both  toll 
Congress  and  to  the  Indians.  " 

With  the  KHJbab  Tribe,  which  I  visited,  a  few  iH)or  helpless    . 
Indians   have   been   charged   a    reimbursable   fee,   and    yet    tlie    l 
only   tribal   income,   so   far   as    I   ccnild   learn   at   the   reserva-    ? 
turn,  comes   from   iK)or  grazing   land  that   is   leased   at   aUout 
1%  cents  per  acre  to  white  cattlemen  and  the  receipts  then 
used  to  buy  a   tribal  herd,   which  in  turn  affords  what   itttie 
money   is  now    used   to   pay   for   a   tourist   road    through    uie 
reservation.     This  reimbursement  is  being  made,  I  understand, 
bv  collecting  a  few  needed  dollars  from  these  i)Overiy-strickeii 
Indians.    The  Indian  Bureau  has  not  waited  for  these  I«aia»» 
to  die.     They  i)ay  a  few  dollars  that  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
cattie  deal,  but  it  is  worse  than  stealing  from  the  blind,  De-    n 
cause  they  are  poor  and  utieriy  helpless  to  resist  the  bureau  ^    v 

tourist  *'  highway  robbery.'.'  ^i         i    „ui 

Any  committee  that  investigates  the  Indian  question  should, 
among  its  first  duties,  learn  the  total  reimbursable  chargt^s 
against  all  the  Indians,  the  amount  chargeable  against  the  dii- 
fereiit  tribes,  the  purpose  of  the  charge  and  whether  ever 
proper  or  not,  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  pay  toward  such 
charge,  and  whether,  as  I  am  informed,  some  of  these  Indians 
not  far  removed  from  starvation,  with  little  property  of  any 
value,  are  being  squeezed  and  their  insignificant  income  shaved 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  order  to  meet  grossly  unjust  charges. 

MANY    MILLIONS    OP    FRAUDULENT    BUREAU    INDIAN    CHARGES 

Many  cases  can  be  pointed  out  involving  a  total  of  mllUOTS 
of  dollars  charged  reimbursable  against  different  Indian  triDes 
for  bridges,  highways,  irrigation  projects,  and  other  purposes, 
largely  to  be  used  by  white  people  which,  however,  have  been 
made  a  charge  against  the  Indians?^  These  are  not  all  caused 
by  the  present  Indian  commissioner,  Mr.  Burke,  for  some  or 
these  so-called  "improvements"  for  whites  at  Indian  expense 
were  made  by  Congress  under  the  advice  and  approval  of  their 
predecessors  in  office.  No  cases,  however,  within  the  past  half 
century  will  be  found  more  iniquitous  or  indefensible  in  char- 
acter  than  tiie  Navajo  Indian  $100,000  highway  bridge  robbery 
,  or  the  Pima  bridge,  of  great  expense,  with  connecting  highway 
charges  that  will  follow  both  bridge  charges. 

Any  system  is  vicious  that  i>ermits  any  official  or  any  bureau 
to  prostitute  his  or  its  powers  by  robbing  or  permitting  rob- 
bery of  the  helpless.  Indians.  When  the  relation  of  guardian- 
ship and  ward  is  involved  thQ  extent  of  the  injustice  is  a  hun- 
dredfold worse.  I  am  not  directing  my  charges  alone  to  pres- 
ent or  past  officials  but  to  aiiJuoiafilQUs^sxstem  that  permits 
such  things  to  exist  and  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

No  investigation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  Indian 
Bureau  by  itself  will  ever  offer  any  exposure,  of  corruption 
due  to  this  practice.  If  an  indei>endent  investigation  by  Con- 
gress can  not  develop  an  honest,  resiK)nsible,  helpful,  and  con- 
structive policy  for  handling  the  Indian  question,  then  the 
result  will  be  of  little  value,  but  with  "  incompetent "  Indians 
under  the  control  of  the  bureau  on  the  increase  and  oil-well  In- 
dian proi)erty  increasing  50  per  cent  in  value  in  one  year,  and 
present  methods  of  handling  funds  and  standards  of  autocratic 
guardianship  irresponsibility  as  bad  as  related,  a  radical 
clvange  is  called  for,  and  Congress  is  the  only  agency  able  to 
bring  about  such  change. 


JACKSON   BARNBTT   SWINDLED   BY   AN   ALLlOm)   INDIAN    BUIIBAU    CONSFIBACY 

Many  individual  charges  of  injustice  are  brought  against  the 
Indian  Bureau.     It  is  unnecessary  again  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail  where  I  have  done  so  before,  except  to  say  that  in  one 
case  to  which  Mr.  Meritt  referred  where  a  whitewashing  in- 
vestigation  of  the  present  commissioner  by   the   House   com- 
mittee was  had,   in   the  Jackson   Barnett  case,   a   New   York 
court  has  been  examining  into  the  proceeding  to  ascertain  if 
sufficient  fraud  and  injustice  api)ears  to  set  aside  the  gift  of 
$1 100  000  made  by  Barnett  to  his  mfe  and  a  Baptist  mission, 
equally  divided  in  amounts  of  $550,000  each.     As  heretofore 
stated,  the  charge  was  made  by  the  Government's  attornej^  that 
Barnett's  wife  was  formerly  a  widow  of  ill  repute.     It  is  set 
forth  by  a  lengthy  report  of  detectives  that  she  helped  get  Bar- 
nett   a  simple-minded  Indian,  drunk  and  kidnaped  him,  then 
married  him,  and  then  got  the  Indian  commissioner  to  agree 
to   a   division   of  Barnett's  property,   as   set   forth,   reserving 
only  to  him  during  Barnett's  life  an  income^  from  the  prorierty. 
The  scandal   surrounding  the  marriage,  the  speed   in  getting 
hold  of  Barnett's  property,  are  all  matters  of  record,  but  the 
most  significant  part  lies  in  the  fact  tiiat  the  Indian  Bureau 
was  not  only  a  party  to  taking  the  fortune  from  this  Indian, 
subject  to  the  life's  income,  but  no  transfer  could  have  been 
had  without  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  no  court 
review  is  now  to  be  had,  according  to  the  bureau's  contention. 
I    have   recited    the    facts    heretofore    in    various    speeches, 
but  add  briefly  that  all  papersinthecas^veij^igner^^ 
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Barnett  with  his  tlmmb  iwint      ti.^    a        •  .    ,   t> 

<.t  the  trial  in  New  \°  rlf  sl^S<Y  fi.T    »  ^s«"?t««l  Pres*  report 

hv  the  Okini.n.V.r:^_l  /"'***'  "'"^  ^  guardian  was  appointed 

wife     Of  tl^I« Tn^r  „^?  ^^^  f.°*^  '*'  "^«^  '^^O.OOO  given  to  the 

.stated   the  wife  n-fi^i  h    ""?*,  « '''"''  "'«°  *'"''««1'  "«  heretofore 

'        Prime  mover  in  ^  ?.       ""■"  *^  McGuKKan,  an  attorney  who  was 

l>aid%"So'  o"f  L*^arc!^T?;,*M'"rMr  f"  '^^^^^""^ 
close  frion.i    .»<>   ri  ~  ".'"ouni  to  M.   L.  Mott,   dexcribed  as  a 

illirke  Commissioner   of   Indian    Affairs    Charles   H 

InifhS'ttHhe^St^'  ^.^''^  'i  ^'''■'^^'^^^'  17  it  was  slated 
petit  oner  in  f  h^  J^.u  n  ^l^\^.  Goven.ment,  an  intervening 
fra  Id  a«ri,  St  Alter?  li  l^W^^^"  ^'^hdraw  its  allesations  of 
am  a  so  aMinif  rh?;i^^"«'^""'y  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Affairs       ^  ^*"^  "•  ^"'■"^e-  Commissioner  of  Indian 

thJ"lCert  ^Zf'  n^^  attorney  General's  office,  representing 

eommlltL  "  °  Province  ol  ,  real  Invealgatlon 

111^  property,  witti  ;t»50,000  of  that  amount  to  be  naid  Mott    tho 

i";e<"?„?"an'e''£t'oK  '^"'^^-^^  the  remral'iJ^nS  d£ 
»ij»Mii,    Dut  any   effort   of   the   ^ardian   to  protect   hi^   wnrri 

THE    SACRED    INDIAN    BUREAU    IS    ABOVE   ALL    LAW 

T  7   t   ^?f^"  ^iven  by  the  court  'for  the  removal  is  th^t  fho 

aSXe??h"m(i)(ti?'''^°  ^"'^%">   MdX'Ll^Sght'l' 
nnf  r.!!l;,f\.     •    '^^'I'^'OOO  property  of  Jacltson  Barnett.     With- 

h  Ids  Tnef^^It^'Ii.nf  ^"^  ^^^"""""^  '"  °"-^  ^«"'-t-  ^Ms  decision 
lmlinn«    it  !^.  i  ®  J  *^^  Property  of  the  225.000  restricted 

Indians  is  under  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Indian  Commit 
s  oner  Burke.  The  only  authority  over  the  Indian  Bun3i«" 
Congress;  and  with  a  multitude  of  matters  Lcunyingirs  at  ei 
turn.  Congress  can  not  review  Mr.  Burke's  action  Un  1  a  con" 
struetive  plan  Is  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  ^5  000  «o" 
(•aUed  incompetent  Indians  a  specific  method  of  coSTvilw 
should  be  provided  by  law  for  all  such  cases 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bureau  aids  or  directs  an  Indian  oi,i 
and  fwble-mlnded  to  give  away  practically  all  his  nrmVtl 
over  a  million  dollars  in  amount,  and  vet  It  Holds  225  oK,^T' 
nns  in  subjection  so  that  they  cAn  not'^lel  S!  or  wS  tS 
SesfconS""""   *'   $1,600,000,000,   without '  «re"bl!reau's- 

The  duestion  of  property  rights  as  now  controlled  an^  nd 
ininistm-d  by  the  Indian  Bureau  calls  for  a  thorough  overlmut 
ing  and  a  constructive  plan  that  will  permit  InZnswithont" 
unnecessary  delay  to  become  self-supiK>r^ig.  worthy  of  tT.e  ci  i 
zensiip  Congress  has  given  to  every  adult  Indian.^  ^  "^'" 

llie  entire  subject  Is  of  vital  importame  to  the  Indi-in«     Tf 
is  of  more  importance  to- Congress  that  finesses  SeZ-eit 

I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  record  of  neglect  of  health  nn^ 
general  lack  of  proper  care  heretofore  set  K  in  sShes^n 
lie  House  on  the  Indian  Bureau's  administration    bmTbril? 
mention  of  Indian  Bureau  inexcusable  neglect  is  here  offS 

INDIAN    HEALTH    AND    MOKTALITY    STATISTICS 

hom^l  i^Q?H  *'.'"5'"fsjonal  investigation   into  Indian   affairs 
held  in  1919  Assistant  Commissioner  Meritt.  who  recentlv  reid 

e^nraTionf  """"I'"™'"   ""'^*"'"^^'  "'a<'e '  thi.^  sta^eSt  o J 

Doon!o'"TwT  •'  "  ■'i'^lr  "*"*"  "*"  """""^  """»■'«  than  among  white 
P^^oplo.     rhnt  is  espeolally  so  with  chlWren  under  5  rears  of  htp   Jw 
tlic  death  rate  is  appalling.  ^         °^  "^^^  ^^^'^ 

He  attributed  the  infant  death  rate  to  lack  nf  nr<..^„„  «„ 
at  childbirth  and  lack  of  proper  food     Again  he  said  ^ 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  Indians  arc  snfferInK  more  from  tubor 
culosis   now   because   of   their   new   methodR   nf   Hvi„„   Ik      ^T 

When  they  roamed  the  Plains  andforeS  ^  '"'""'''' 
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Agaln^ 

Mr.  Hastings.  Is  It  true  that  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  tuh^. 
culosis  amoug  the   ludians   when    they   are   contined    than   when    tuV 
reservations  were  larger?  *^**' 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  have  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the  percentairo  nf 
tubercular  Indians  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  now  we  have  «^ira« 
tliat  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  tuberculosis 

Mr.    Hkrnandez,   of   New  xMexico.  I   have  In   mind   a   small   trib^  nf 
Indians  where  about  75  per  cent  of  them,  so  they  claim,  hava  tuLr 
culosis.  »   "**v»  luoer- 

*Mr.  Meritt.  That  is  probably  the  most  flagrant  condition  existing  in 
the  Indian  Service.  You  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Jicarilla  Reservation 
in  New  Mexico.  **»*«« 

Mr.  HKB.NANDBZ.  I  dou't  kuow  the  reason  for  that.  I  was  trading 
with  them  for  several  yearn,  -0  years  ago,  and  they  were  a  healthy 
Indtan  .  .  ..  What  is  the  cause  of  that  condition  in  tl.at  par^ 
ticular  place?  • 

Mr.   Mekitt.  My  impression  is  that  a  great  many  years  ago  those 
Indians  lacked  sufficient  food,  and  they  got  into  a  weakened  condition 
and  Uie  disease  to  which  thoy  are  most  susceptible  took  hold,  and  we 
liav,^  never  been  able  to  eradicate  it. 

Thereafter,  on  page  771  of  hearings : 

Mr.  Hernandez.  A  sort  of  pessimism  has  taken  hold  of  these  Indians 
on  account  of  their  ,x>or  health,  and  then  they  have  a  reserrtion    Sa? 
Is  not  susceptible  of  being  cultivated  very  much.     They  have  no  water 
but  they  do  a  little  fanning  along  some  of  the  valleys.  ^- ' 

SBVENTV-PIVE  PBR,  CENT  OF   ONE   TRIBE    WITH   TUBERCULOsrs 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  75  j>pr  cent  of  these  fiOft 
Aimche  lndian.s  wereMck  with  tuberculosis,  and  the  bureau 
Srf aga"'  *  '"  '"^  responsibility  to  conditions  I  gSeat  nmn? 

(Page  1103) 
Mr.  Hernandez.  Is  it  a  self-supporting  agency  7~ 
Mr.  SiiiPK.  That  agency  can  be  made  absolutely  Helf-.suppoitine 
wi?h%hat"trr'^f  ?l  ""'^   ""fortunate    circumstance    in' coimoction 
ri,\h  ,       "'*'"'  *'  *••"*  t'^^y  «■•«  a»  sick.     Wo  bad  better 

feed  them  up  good  and  see  how  many  we  can  save,  because  In  the  next 
10  years  I  think  they  will  disappear  unless  some  hing    s  done 
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To  this  no  response  was  made  by  the  bureau  witness  hnt  tha 
phi  osophy  of  Hernandez,  whom  I  met  last  fall  in  N?w  Mexico 
^  1.000  per  cent  better  than  that  announced  bvtlTe  Ind  an 
Bureau  that  these  Indians  can  be  made  «'lf-tL^rtlnl  ont  nf 

Stodo.    ''"*  ^^''^  '''''   ^'"^^'^"«-     T'^'^t  is  tl!e   liumane 
May  I  also  revert  to  statements  made  at  two  Tndinn  .-oc^.,. 

ttanrfeJu-XsSn^ 
erarPubWet^^^^^^^ 

fo^oSarSs  TI&  ^^.^^s^^^^^-^ 

Tho  flold  investigations  wore  begun   SeDtembev   9ft    iqio 
natcd    Decembor    30     lc)io     i.    ^^        --^eptemnei   28,   1912,  and  termi- 

tinnf '"l^uh"  ""^^  -^'f"^  ^"^  '^"^^^^"y  conditions  in  schools  and  on  reserva- 
tions,   with    special   relation    to   housing   condifinna     f^^i  ^^^^^^^J 

social  and  personal  habits  tending  traLth^^Z'/f^^  ^^^ 

the  Indian  nnnninfir^r.       A  "8  »•"  ^'ivor  tne  spread  of  disease  among 

f  h!f   f .     1^  population.     As  a  result  of  the  examination  it  beaime  evident 
that   trachoma  and    tubomilnfiic!   n».o   tt^^i*.,*  i  *«- "ci.uixit;  t* viuenr 

race.  uiDcrcuiosls  are   veritable   scourges  of   the   Indian 

Trachoma:  Out  of  39,231  Indians  examined  at  all  the  reservations 
and  nonreservation  boarding  schools  visited,  8,940  iodividuair  or  oo  7 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number  were  found  t^  hav.  tiachoma     '♦     *^^'I 

Trachoma  was  found  to  be  generally  orevnlonV  in   .^      1      ,  * 

Considerable    variation    was    imfort    i..    .1, 
disease,  the  Deicentarif  f^h    '    ,     "-*;     *"*'    '^'"'^    incidence    of    the 
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primitive    the    Indian,    getlerally    speaking,    the    higher    the    percentage 

of  tuberculosis.  ,         i     t 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  tlie  Indians  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  among  the  white 
race,  depending  on  locality  and  the  survey,  as  conducted,  has  revealed 
a  situation  so  serious  as  to  require  the  prosecution  of  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  its  relief. 

Thereafter  General  Blue  was  asked  if  be  could  state  whether 
or  not  based  on  his  survey  that  tu))erculosis  and  trachoma 
was  on  the  increase  among  the  Indians,  to  which  Jie  resiwndea 
both  diseases  were  very  prevalent,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  as  to  the  increase. 

INDIAN   DECREASE   IN   POPULATION   TUttOUGH   DISEASE 

Indian  Commissioner  Leupp,  speaking  in  1010  of  a  decrease  of 
Indian  population,  states  that  the  best  obtainable  data  are  that 
between  800,000  and  900,000  Indians  occupied  the  territory  now 
1  iown  as  the  United  States.  In  1910  the  Indian  Office  esti- 
mated roughly  their  number  to  be  about  300,000,  or  a  decrease  of 
nearly  two-thirds  due  to  war,  famine,  disease,  and  other  causes. 
However,  he  adds  that  the  decrease  among  the  full  bloods  is 
far  greater,  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  legally 
classed  as  Indians  are  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths  white  or 
less  He  believed  the  increase  in  mixed  bloods  about  set  off 
the  full  bloods,  but  at  the  same  time  he  stated  the  tribal  census 
rolls  have  not  undergone  a  revision  for  a  long  time  and  usually 
added  births  but  ignored  deaths  as  far  as  possible,  because 
every  addition  to  the  family  meant  increased  rations  and  annu- 
ities, while  deaths  meant  a  decrease. 

No  accurate  census  can  be  had  of  the  Navajos  or  other  widely 
scattered  Indians,  who  are  nomads  and  are  liable  to  double 
registration  or  estimates  where  the  system  is  necessarily  crude. 
Congiessman  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  has  said  as  much  during 
debate  on  this  Interior  Department  Indian  bill.  He  certainly 
is  unprejudiced  in  that  statement. 

California  authorities  claim  the  Indians  in  that  State  have 
decreased  from  200,000  to  about  20,000,  or  about  90  per  cent 
decrease.  Certainly  the  decrease  in  New  York,  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  has  been  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion. Whether  any  increase  in  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  States  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  losses  in  those  States 
is  a  matter  of  sx>eculation. 

Wlien  the  present  Indian  commissioner  or  his  deputy  says  the 
Indians,  notwithstandiHg  disease,  starvation,  and  plagues,  are 
increasing,  it  is  proper  to  ask  what  amount  of  white  blood 
makes  an  Indian;  who  takes  the  census  and  how  and  when, 
and  also  whether  these  figures  which  are  paraded  constantly 
in  the  press  are  more  than  guesses,  with  only  guesses,  in  the 
past  for  comparison.  Does  his  effort  to  show  health  improve- 
ment affect  the  facts?  The  cases  of  heavy  mortality  are 
vouched  for;  have  the  births  kept  pace? 

THE    PIMA    INDIAN    STARVATION    CASE 
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-      Is  the  Pima's  mortality  fiyfi  times  as  great  as  among  the 

whites?    This  is  asserted  by  those  who  claim  to  know  the  facts. 

I  have  a  copy  of  letter  handed  me  in  person,  when  in  Phoenix, 

that    takes   my   friend,    Representative    Cramton,    severely   to 

J  task  for  reflecting  on  the  standing  of  Dr.  Dirk  Lay,  a  splendid 

f   missionary  whom  I  have  met  repeatedly  in  Washington,  and 

^    also  out  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  near  Phoenix,  last  October. 

I  can  say  personally  that  Doctor  Rule,   the  iQtter  writer,  is 

a  fine  type  of  fearless  manhood,  in  or  out  of  the  ministry. 

Everybody  who  spoke  to  me  of  him  gavfe  unrestricted  praise 

for  this  minister,  who,  in  the  service  as  an  Army  chaplain, 

made  a  splendid  record.  ,    . 

He  defends  Doctor  Lay,  the  Pima  Reservation  missionary, 
without  limit,  and  all  this  I  would  insert  in  the  letter  but 
for  personal  criticisms  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  so  inter- 
woven that  they  are  omitted. 

Reverend  Lay  is  an  upstanding,  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
white  missionary  among  the  Pimas.  After  my  visit  to  the 
Pima  Reservation  I  am  satisfied  his  statement  of  bad  health 
conditions  and  of  suffering  among  the  Pimas  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion. Reverend  Rule,  familiar  with  the  reservation,  also  ex- 
presses himself  unreservedly.  I  would  prefer  their  judgment 
and  my  own  investigation  to  any  gilded  reports  from  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Any  congressional  investigating  committee  that  will 
really  investigate  I  predict  must  find  conditions  of  neglect, 
and  worse,  as  described  by  Doctor  Rule  and  Doctor  Lay.    The 

letter  follows : 

July  14,  1920. 

Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton,  M.  C, 

Lapeer,  Mich, 

Dbar  Congressman  Cramton:  I  have  been  following  the  affalw  at 
Washington  with  a  new  Interest  In  the  last  few  years,  because  either 
my  friends  Senators  Cambron,  Ashuest,  or  CoivBreseman  Haydbn  hare 


been  sending  me  the  records  of  procee<llngs  aff.  cting  Arizona.  I  notice 
in  ''Extracts  from  hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations"  under  dale  of  Thursday,  May  13,  1020,  that  you 
are  possessed  of  rare  nwral  courage.  Having  had  considerable  military 
experience  I  know  just  what  it  taken  to  stand  up  before  t  company 
of  tho.se  who  know  you  under  differing  circumstances  and  say,  I 
myself  am  a  Presbyterian."     ♦     ♦     • 

If  you  had  taken  the  time  to  investigate,  and  I  believe  yx)u  owe  It 
to  yourself  avs  well  as  those  whose  taxes  pay  your  salary,  that  you 
should  Investigate,  you  could  never  have  referre«l  to  Dr.  Dirk  Lay  an 
a  ••  so-called  Presbyterian  missionary  operating  among  these  Indians, 
and  otherwise  in  Arizona."     •     ♦     ♦  ^^ 

Doctor  Lay  is  a  Presbyterian  missionary  and  not  a  *'  so-called  '  one, 
and  anyone  who  throws  suspicion  on  hie  good  standing  as  a  missionary 
by  referring  to  him  as  a  "  so-called  missionary  "  would  appear  to  he 
actuated  by  motives  other  than  Presbyterian  and  certainly  not 
r^bristiin  ' 

I  am*  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has  the  directive  oversight  of 
Doctor  Lay's  field  ♦  "^  ♦.  1  am  fully  conversant  with  conditions  on 
the  Pima  Indian  I{es<?rvation  from  personal  observation  and  many  of 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Meritt,  especially  the  one  thousand  and  odd  perma- 
nent houses  with  wooden  floors,  seem  to  me  like  a  Mutt  and  .left  coIudmi. 
I  have  been  on  the  reservation  within  10  days,  too,  and  not  about  10 
years  ago  as  you  were. 

Why  did  you  not  say  it  was  10  years  since  you  were  there?  Further, 
I  was  in  Syria  and  l»alestine  in  1917-lOlJ),  when  Uncle  Sam  saved  a 
million  lives  from  death  by  starvation,  and  I  know  the  evlA^nces  of 
starvation.  The  Pima  Indians  show,  on  the  whole,  the  same  symptoms 
of  undernourishment  over  a  period  of  years  that  the  Syrians  did,  and 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  decimated  by  some  epidemic  disease  as  the 
Syrians  were.  The  only  difference  I  can  see  Is  the  Syrians*  lifeblood 
was  sucked  by  the  despicable  Turk,  the  IMmas  suffer  because  of  in- 
justice and  delay. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  before  that  a  lovor  of  truth  and  a  follower  of 
Him  whose  standard  Is  '*  revile  not."  I  hope  you  j^ill  not  think  I  am 
reviling  you  as  you  do  Doctor  Lay,  whose  14  yearf4  of  missionary  work 
in  Arizona  Is  an  epic  of  self-sacrifice  unmatched  by  most  congres- 
sional records.  In  the  future  you  may  safely  leave  out  any  "  so- 
called  "  before  Doctor  Lays  name,  and  as  he  is  devoting  his  life  to  the 
Pimas,  you  may  leave  out  your  unfortunate  *'  and  otherwise." 

♦     *  ♦  »  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  A.  Rile, 

Chairman  ^!/)io(rs  Committee  on  \atiotia1  Missions. 

The  death  rate  among  the  Pimns  has  been  reiwrted  to  be 
about  five  times  the  mortality  rate  among  the  whites.  Tl^at  is 
an  issue  over  which  tlie  Indian  Bureau  is  concerned.  Not  as 
to  the  facts  but  publicity  given  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Meritt,  above 
named,  cuts  medical  supplies  in  half  when  the  Washington 
oflice  is  doing  cheeseparing  l)ut  recommends  a  white-tourist 
bridge  for  the  Pimas  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  when  the  Pimas  did  not  know  of  the  Santa  Claus  act 
for  which  Mr.  Meritt  was  charging  them  ;  and  he  did  this  act 
notwithstanding  the  undernourishment  and  high  <leath  rate 
charged  to  Indian  Bureau  neglect.  The  Pima  death  rate  is 
notoriously  high,  and  responsibility  therefor  rests  at  the  doors 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.    That  is  the  issue. 

the    INDIAN    bureau's    RKSPONSIlULITY    FOR    ZUNI    INDIAN    DEATHS 


Out  of  a  large  amount  of  data  that  has  come  to  my  hands 
and  cases  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  I  cite  the 
Zunis,  whom  I  visited  last  October. 

For  10  years  the  largest  Pueblo  Indian  tribe  has  been  dying 
off  with  dysentery,  typhoid,  and  other  diseases  caused  by  drink- 
ing wate*  from  shallow  wells  polluted  by  sewage  from  Indian 
reservations  and  school  buildings  built  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 
This  constant  menace  to  life  and  the  heavy  sick  and  mortality 
rate  has  occurred  directly  from  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
Promises  have  been  made  for  years,  we  were  informed,  of 
some  attempt  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  for  all  the  years 
down  to  the  time  we  were  there  the  Indian  dea^h  rate  and 
insanitaiT  conditions  due  directly  to  bureau  management  still 
continued.  The  school  and  reservation  sewage  is  carried  down 
to  the  Indian  village  and  could  not  fail  to  cause  sickness  and 
needless  deaths.    For  this  the  bureau  must  be  held  responsible. 

INDIAN    MORTALITY    DUB    TO    PRESENT    OFFICIALS 

I  am  informed  the  Federal  census  based  on  the  Indian  death 
registration  in  14  States  disclosed  that  the  death  rate  has  in- 
creased 48  per  cent  since  Commissioner  Burke  took  office  in 
1920  and  during  the  time  Mr.  Meritt  has  aided  him  in  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Indians.  During  that  period  the  white 
death  rate  has  averaged  below  12  out  of  1,000  every  year  while 
the  Indian  death  rate  per  thousand  has  increased  in  1921,  17.5 ; 
1922,  19.2;  1923,  22.5;  1924,  25.9.  I  do  not  claim  indei)endent 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  fully 
investigated  by  a  competent  congressional  committee  that  will 
'  not  depend  on  bureau  agents  for  its  conclusions. 
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FtMltTal  Government  are  uot  eorreet  Is  met  by  the  statement 
that  the  federal  Goverument  iu  such  eases  reeeived  its  data 
iroin  Indian  Bureau  agencies. 

A  thijroiiRli  Indian  I^ureau  investigation  by  a  congressional 
(Hmiiuittee  will  determine  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the 
present  bureau  otticials,  but  I  am  not  concerned  in  fixing  re- 
sponsibility so  much  as  1  am  in  relieving  the  Indians  on  the 
liopi  iNavajo,  Apache,  and  other  reservations  from  neglect  and 
IU  (H  iL^s  sutrering  as  evidenced  by  my  own  observations  on  the 
/uni  Reservation. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  LEGISLATION  PBOPOSEI>— TITP3N  ACCEPTED^THBN  REJECTED 

BY    THE    INDIAN     BL HEAU 

The  Indian  Bureau  will  not  brook  any  interference  with  its 
control  of  the  pi-operty  or  person  of  the  Government's  Indian 
^^ards  or  with  any  offers  of  aid  or  cooperation  by  the  States  to 
improve  Indian  health  conditions.     Pity  it  is,  it  is  so 

I  have  learned  of  recent  proposals  from' the  Secretary  of 
the  interior,  based  on  recommendations  of  committees  having 
Indian  welfare  at  heart,  and  in  one  case  coming  from  a  com- 
niittee  appointed  by  Secretary  Work.  He  then  recommended 
that  legislaUon  to  that  end  be  passed,  according  to  my  infor- 
inatJon  but  the  Indian  Bureau  has  blocked  any  further  efforts 
in  that  direction  and  reigns  supreme  with  all  its  record  of 
neglect  as  a  curse  on  tlie  Indians  who  are  left.  I  am  placing 
a  brief  summary  of  its  record  that  again  damns  the  responsible 
Indian  Bureau  for  its  stupidity  or  worse.  The  record,  I  believe, 
IS  substantially  as  here  related. 

Transfer  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Senice  was  first 
recommended  by  the  special  committee  of  the  House  to  investi- 
gate Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Snyder,  chairman : 

That  the  medical  service  for  Indians  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  iniblic  Health  Service. 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  1920,  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  Indian  Bureau  neglect 

This  proposal  was  seconded  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, who  made  a  recommendation  substantiallv  identical  in 
li)JO :  and  this  recommendation  has  never  been  reversed  bv  that 
board.  "^ 

The  proposal  was  also  seconded  by  the  Association  of  United 
Static  Army  Surgeons  in  1922. 

Again  it  was  seconded  by  the  Association  of  State  and 
Provincial  Health  Officers  in  1923. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  formed  by  Secretary  Work 
iiH'Dmmended: 

We  urge  that  every  possible  aid  of  State  boards  of  health  be  enlisted 
in  cooi>eration  with  the  National  Government  in  this  health  campaign. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  did  not  recommend  the 
transfer  of  Indian  medical  service  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice?. A  resolution  calling  for  this,  I  am  advised,  was  smothere<l 
btvause  the  Indian  Bureau  controlled  a  majority  of  Work's 
Committee  of  One  Hundred.  A  resolution  calling  on  the 
National  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  to  reoi)en  and  carry 
forward  its  study  of  the  business  methods  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
was  likewise  smothered,  according  to  report. 

COOPERATION    WITH    THE    STATES 

I  am  advised  Secretary  Work  repeatedlv  in  reports  and 
siieeches  has  recommended  that  the  responsibilitv  for  Indian 
education,  social  welfare,  and  health  be  transferred  to  the 
States.  In  accordance  with  his  recommendations  the  States 
of  California  and  Wisconsin  introduced  bills  giving  to  these 
States  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  in  these  particulars  alone 
and  making  available  to  these  States  under  contract  and  under 
Federal  supervision  the  moneys  now  being  spent  bv  the  Indian 
Bureau  on  these  services  in  these  States.  After  a  \wo  mouths* 
delay  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  an  uneqaivocal  written 
indorsement  of  these  bills  (the  Johnson-Swing  bill  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  I^  Follette-Cooper  bill  for  Wisconsin). 

At  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  hearing  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau is  reiK>rtixl  to  have  manifested  reluctance  to  have  the  bills 
roi>orted.    The  matter  then  went  over  to  the  present  session 

In  San  Francisco  on  December  1,  1926,  Mr.  Meritt  an- 
nounced in  reply  to  questioning  of  the  bureau's  oppo<ition  to 
those  bills  and  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
bureau,  hence  presumptively  for  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior 
He  stated  that  only  the  "principle"  referred  to  in  the  bills 
hail  l>een  indorsed  by  Secretary  Work.  Secretarv  Work  had 
however,  sweepingly  and  specifically  indorsed  the  bills  before 
he  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Meritt,  the  real  head  and  fount  of 
Indian  bureaucracy  in  this  Government 

That  brings  the  record  down  to  date.     The  bureau  will  not 


IK-rmit  State  action  under  practicable  conditions,  and  it  wii  not]  Poor  the  Indian,  is  ftr  above  U^TTSe  found 


will  not  do  the  job  itself  in  an  adequate  way.     So  says  Mr 
Meritt. 

Meantime  what  of  the  States? 

California  in  April,  1925,  through  its  legislature  voted  $100- 
000  for  the  relief  of  sick  Indians  in  that  State.  The  governor 
vetoed  this  appropriation,  after  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  by 
the  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  of  California  was 
without  jurisdiction,  because  the  Indians  were  exclusively  a 
Federal  responsibility.  The  Swing-Johnson  bill,  now  opposed 
by  the  bureau,  would  rectify  this  situation  and  enable  Califor- 
nia to  get  into  action  decisively;  California's  readiness  has 
been  demonstrated  to  aid  to  the  utmost  in  caring  for  the 
Indians  witliin  its  borders. 

Wisconsin  in  June,  1925,  appropriated  $16,000  for  medical 
service  to  the  few  Indians  of  that  State. 

The    moment    that    the    Swing-Johnson    authorizing    act    is 
passed,  and  responsibility  accepted  by  California  (which  would 
be  immediately),  there  would  become  available  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  Indian  child  $30  pei*  annum  from  the  State  treasury 
or  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 

In  other  words  we  can  cooperate  with  the  States  in  eradi- 
cating diseases  of  hogs,  cattle,  cotton,  and  other  products.  We 
can  cooperate  with  highways  and  help  for  white  citizens  in 
countless  ways,  but  not  with  our  Indian  citizenship. 

Because  why?  Ask  Mr.  Meritt,  who  overrules  Work  and 
Burke  and  makes  men  retract  their  pledges  to  the  Indians. 

If  the  States  disclose,  as  they  surely  would,  that  local  care 
of  Indians  is  vastly  better  than  the  Indian  Bureau's  record  of 
neglect  then  other  extensions  of  State  supervision  would  fol- 
low, and  soon  Meritt's  job  would  be  gone.  That  is  an  explana- 
tion offered  for  the  reverse  action  on  Indian  health  by  the 
bureau. 

Commissioner  Burke  prepared  a  "  substitute "  wherein,  after 
requiring  the  State  to  enact  legislation  therein,  provided  he, 
Commissioner  Burke,  under  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  may,  "in  his  discretion,"  make  whatever  contract  he 
sees  fit.  Congress,  law,  and  its  administration  again  are  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  substitute 
is  one  that  means  nothing  except  continued  Indian  Bureau  con- 
trol and  was  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

TEN-DOLLAR    INDIAN     COURTS 

I  have  repeatedly  set  forth  the  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
autocratic  $10  per  month  Indian  judge  system  whereby  Indian 
agents  by  authority  of  law  appoint  some  Indian  to  act' in  their 
stead  to  enforce  the -^agent's  will  in  Indian  government  If  a 
good  despot,  the  Indian  may  get  fair  treatment,  but  unlimited 
power  m  any  bureau  from  the  head  to  the  merest  agent  is 
dangerous,  un-American,  oppressive,  and  illegal.  To-day  with- 
out authority  of  law,  the  Indian  agent  is  despotic  dictator  in 
all  cases  of  misdemeanor,  real  or  imagined,  with  no  written 
hiw  and  no  court  practice  where  the  accused  Indian  American 
citizen  has  any  attorney  to  protect  his  rights,  no  jurv  to  de- 
termine his  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  alleered  offense,  no  right 
to  bail  nor  appc^al  to  any  court.  How  many  white  men  would 
submit  to  such  rules ^nd  illegal  judges?  The  subterfuge  is  so 
absurd  and  indefensible  that  the  best  ar^ment  against  it  is 
found  in  an  attempted  defense  of  the  "  bluff  "  system  set  forth 
by  Leupp  in  explanation  of  the  illegal  practice.  The  bureau 
excepting  in  eight  Federal  court  felony  cases,  now  refuses  to 
ix?imit  the  Indian  to  have  a  jury  trial  or  tiial  by  any  qualified 

Tlie  illeral  $10  Indian  judge  system  ought  to  be  shelved  with 
other  pubhc  myths  aflfectinfr  the  supposed  considerate  and  clovat- 
ms  treatment  given  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  its  wards  of  to-day. 
Bills  authorizang  a  practicable  and  just  court  procedure  in  all 
such  cases  were  opijosed  by  the  bureau  last  sessiou     Unless  con- 

e'^w^nt  "Jf.  '1'  ^H'^"  ^°«"^°^'^^  »»^^  «^«^'-«««  Indian  is  hon- 
est, ^ell  behaved,  and  a  good  citizen.    This  statement  I  found 

general  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  wherever  I  went 

1  he  problem  of  Indian  lawlessness  is  practically  nothing  com- 

travel,  with  clothing  aud  many  valuables  left  exposed    includ- 
ng  money  oftentimes,  with  the  automobile  left  Siched  in 

«  the  iSaZ'^f^  ^"*'-  ''^^'  ""'  ''^  "'•^'•^•'•^  ^"^  found  nSJing 
at  the  end  of  our  long  journey.    That  speaks  for  the  honesty 

of    honsauds  of  Indians  whom  we  went  to  see     "Stick  'em 

up'   Is  a  popular  expression  among  certain  ^vhites    while  th^ 

wh^^r^'e'^^arnarj.ti^ 

'^:IMT2J^:  ^^^^  l-^-^idin^  SSip!Toweve; 
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munitles  similarly  situated,  according  to   many   opinions  ex- 

^'Thrindlan  should  be  held  amenable  to  law  tl>e  same  as  every 
otlier  citizen.  He  should  also  have  the  same  rights  ^  e Uher 
state  or  Federal  courts  that  his  white  brother  has  and  be 
State  or  1!  eoerui  _ia,  introduced  several  bills  on  the 

SUM  c  ^vlng  the  'ourtTjurUctlon  of  the  Property  and  pe^ 
bUDjtci  giviut,  introduced  that  attempted 

Ttake  from  ?hekndk  Bureau  its  exclusive  right  of  absolute 
con?ro?  of  Hie  proiJrty  and  person  of  the  Indian  was  opposed 

^'Vhe  ?a"ilT"hat  no  law  exists  for  the  control  of  Indians  by 

=  fen-^rfnlUS^^^^^^^^ 

thrreason  for  Siat  opposition  and  which  system  is  the  best- 

^^L^TLgTwl^d^toi^eTr^^^  and  simple  de- 

flJ^  rnts  of  Dractice  in  courts  that  will  protect  the  rights  of 
a^efSanta^nd  Administrator  of  justice  to  the  innocent  or 
crniitv  the  same  as  the  white  man  enjoys. 

^"  "^OnI*?;    the    INDIAN    BUBEAO'S    BAI,I.AND-CHAIK    PnNISHMBKTS 

T  have  nlftped  affidavits  and  other  evidence  in  the  Bbcord 
«hL^nro?SS  ilKl  Indian  judge  court  practices  In  my 
owT  Statfof WlsSn  I  submit  a  telegram  to  the  President 
Zm  aovernor  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  and  four  affidavits,  none 
S  whfch  have  Sen  controverted,  yet  the  brutal  Indian  agent 
iin«  hepn  retained  in  the  Indian  Service. 

Take  t^  W^onsin  case.  Governor  Blaine,  of  Wlsc<jnsin, 
sent  to  President  Coolldge  the  following  telegram : 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feiruwy  IS,  1926. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge, 

Responsible  woman,  whose  word  I  believe,  reports  that  Paul  Moore, 
an  Indian,  charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  was  ^-f  -  /--^^  '^^^ 
Lac  du  Flambeau  (Wis.)  Agency  jail.  In  a  cell  6  by  8  feet,  wltn 
I'Lo^  tMi»t  nnd  with  ball  and  chain  fastened  to  ankle.  In  same 
lirwere  incarcerated  Indian  women.  This  condition  Is  abhorrent 
to  thlmctates  of  deccbcy  and  our  vaunted  clvlli^itlon.  This  Is  the 
tvrlnny  of  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  practice  of  the  degenerate  dominate 
to  terrorf^e  the  Indian,  who  needs  help  more  than  a  jail.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  I  beg  that  that  sort  of  thing  c^ea^e.  ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

This  Is  not  to  excuse  in  any  degree  any  offense,  if  an  offense 
wns  committed  but  to  get  some  facts  in  a  case  where  letters 
rienaToTLTPoLi™  heretofore  inserted  in  the  Recobd  state 
jLtMcSe  was  brought  before  Superintendent  Hammitt  of  the 
agency^thaT  an  Indian  named  Sawgetchwayghezis,  posing  as 
a  iudge  was  present,  who  could  not  read  or  write  or  talk 
Fnilish  He  certainly  would  be  forgiven  for  misspelling  his 
own  nJme  That  Hammitt  prepared  and  read  Moore's  sentence 
rsix  months  imprisonment  in  the  agency  jaiL  All  this 
appears  in  the  letter  found  in  Rbjcobd  of  March  4. 

COMMISSIONBB  BHBKB  APPROVES  BAI-b-AND-CHAIN  USB  BY   HIS   AGENTS 

Assuming  that  all  the  facts  were  as  claimed  by  Commis- 
sioner Burke.  I  submit  his  own  statement  (p.  27  of  the  hear- 

inss)  * 

I  sav'l  have  no  sympathy  for  Paul  Moore,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
in  chafns  fo7not  the  time  of  the  sentence  of  the  Indian  court  but  for  a 
much  longer  period. 

Oommissioner  Burke  approves  the  ball-and-chain  treatment, 
which  Tsrdenie^.  but  he  would  have  it  continued  for  a  much 
lonirer  oeriod  thai  six  months.  No  one  knows  J«st  what  his 
ludlme^  would  determine  for  ball-and-chaiu  treatment,  but  that 
is  his  TtaXrd  set  for  Indian  agents  throughout  the  country. 
Th5  commTsS^  approves  ball-and-chain  Pe"fl«f  .^^  "„"iK: 
ited  sentences  by  his  agents  who  write  ttie  findings  of  tlie  ?10-a 

month  courts. 

THE  LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  BALL-AND-CHAIN  CASH 
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in  white  com- 


i^i.ai^    »M>^.       ....,«_._, 


,  .AaiiAo  •«•>«  .^ . 


State  of  Wisconsin,  \ 

County  of  Ashland,  88:  ^ 

Cecilia  S.   Rabideaux,  being  first  duly  «worn    on  ^^^^^JXcLua^ 

says :  I  am  now  24  years  of  age  and  reside  in  the  v Ulage  of  Odanah 

within  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  in  Ashland  County,  Wis      On  the 

Tlst  day  of  January,   1926.  I  was  informed   that  my   brother,   Paul 

No.  19 8 


Moore,  bad  been  seized  by  the  Indian   police  of  said  ^'^^^-'f^'   »"^^'     .^. 

gether  With  Maggie  Crowe,  who  T  askc^  to  go  with  me.  oallod  o"  sad 

police  at  the  office  of  the  Government  farmer  In  said  village  and  tbeie 

asked  to  bo  advised  fXH  to  what  the  warrant  read  for  the  arrest  of  fam 

Moore.     One   Bawdee  Marksman,  who  at  times  acts  as  a  police    Fain, 

"  It  Is  not  necessary  that  wo  have  a  warrant."     I  then  asked,      »\<J^^' 

that"?    Bawdee    Marksman    tben    In    substance    further   stated:        in« 

Indian  agent  at  l^ic  du  Flambeau  wrote  to  the  Indian  agent  at  Ashland,- 

Mr   P.  S.  Everest,  and  that  he  In  turn  wrote  to  the  Clovernment  farmer, 

Mr.  A.  L.  Doan,  who  directed  us  to  take  Paul  Moore  the  first  time  wc 

saw  him." 

Paul  Moore  was  put  iu  jail  at  Odanah  and  there  kept  until  the  next 
morning,    January    22,    when    he    was    taken    to    Lac   du    Flumbi'au,    so 
then    formed,    by   one    All)ert    Snow,   an    Indian    police   for   tbe   Lac   du 
Flambeau   Reservation   Agency.     I   asked   Maggie  Crowe   to  accompany 
me    to    Lac    du    Flambeau.      We    boardrd    the    train    therefor    Tuesday 
morning,  .January  20,   192«,  arriving  at  the  said  agency  at  12  o  clock 
noon.     We  entered  the  agtncy   oflice,   and   I  Introduced   myself  to   tbe 
superintendent,   Mr.    Ilemmitt,   with   saying   that   I   was    Paul   Moore  s 
sister  from  Odanah  and  was  there  to  see   Paul,  and  also  asked  as  to 
what  he  Intended  to  do  with  him.     He  stated  that  he  Intended  to  keep 
blm  there,  and  that  we  would  find  him  In  the  jail  or  in  the  dining  rooin 
of  the  school,  as  he  did   not  know  where   they  would  feed   him.     Wc 
then  went  out  to  the  jail  and  there  found  Paul  Moore  in  one  of  the 
cells  therein,   the   size  of   which   was   about  G   by   8   feet.     The   same 
contained   two   bunks,   and  also   in   one   corner   thereof   was   a   clogged 
toilet,  from  which  came  a  stench  that  filled   the   room.     Fastened  to 
Paul  Moore's  ankle  was  a  ball  and  chain. 

In  the  same  room,  but  gutside  of  cells,  were  three  men  and  a  woman, 
all  Indians,  whose  names  we  there  learned  were  William  Roy,  Harry 
King  Charles  Boneosh,  and  Mrs.  Boneosh,  who  were  all  served  with 
lunch  soon  after  we  were  there  by  children  of  the  school.  I  was 
informed  by  Mi-s.  Boneosh  that,  by  reason  of  an  arrest  previous  to  the 
one  for  which  they  were  then  there,  she  and  her  husband  were  sen- 
tenced  by  Superintendent  Ilemmitt  to  pay  a  fine  of  $75  each ;  that  that 
was  all  the  money  they  had,  and  her  husband  handed  it  to  said  super- 
I  intendent  for  her  release,  and  he  served  time,  along  with  several^  other 
'  nrisoners  in  work  of  repair  about  the  said  agency. 
^  Ckcelia  S.  Raridbaux. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
^^2Q  ^'  ^-  Pearson, 

"Notary  PuUic,  Ashland  County,  Wia. 

(My  commission  expires  September  2,    1928.) 
Mrs.   Rabideaux,  I   am  informed,   is  chairman  of  the  local 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

another  affidavit  on  thk  WISCONSIN  ball-and-chain  agency 
State  of  Wisconsin, 

County  of  Ashland,  ss: 
Maggie  Crowe,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says  :  I 
am  of  part  Chippewa  Indian  blood,  now  29  years  of  age,  and  reside  in 

the  village  of  Odanah,  Wis.  «,.««!.. 

J  was  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  192C,  with  Mrs.  Cecelia  S.  Rabt- 
deaux  when  she  called  on  the  police  of  said  village  at  the  Government 
farmer's   office   in   Odanah,    and   heard   her   ask   to   be   Informed   as   to 
what  the  warrant  read  for  the  arrest  of  Paul  Moore.     The  police  said 
that  thev  had  no  warrant ;  that  the  Indian  agent  of  Lac  du  Flambeau 
had  written  to  the  Indian   agent  at  Ashland,  Mr.   P.  S.  Everest,   and 
that   he   in   turn   had   written    to   Mr.   A.   L.    Doan,    the   farmer,   who 
directed  them,  the  police,  to  take  Paul  Moore  as  soon  as  they  saw  him 
Paul  Moore  was  locked  up  on  this  21st  day  of  January  In  jail  at 
Odanah    and  on  the  following  morning  taken  to  the  depot  handcuffed 
and  put  onto  the  southbound  6.50  a.  m.  Northwestern  train  in  charge 
of  one  Albert  Snow,  an  Indian  police  from  the  Lac  du  Flamh^iau  Indiaa 

Reservation. 

I  accompanied  Mrs.  Cecelia  S.  Rabideaux,  January  26,   1926,  to  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Agency  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Paul  Moore, 
who  we  found  in  a  cell  within  the  agency  jail.     The  air  therein  was 
verv  offensive,  and  on  Mrs.  Rabldeaux's  inquiry  as  to  what  smelled  so, 
Paul  Moore  remarked  that  It  was  the  toilet  In  the  corner  of  the  cell 
he  was  in,  and  showed  us  that  it  would  not  flush.     This  cell  was  about 
6  bv  8  feet  and  had  two  bunks  therein,  and  to  Mr.  Moore's  ankle  was 
fastened  a  ball  and  chain.     Outside  of  the  cells  in  the  same  room  were 
four  other  Indian  prisoners,  whose  names  we  learned  were  William  Roy, 
Harry  King,  Charles  Boneosh,  and  Mrs.  Boneosh.     The  woman  told  us 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  been,  before  this  sentence  for  which  they 
were  now   there,  each  fined  $75,   that  being  all   the  money   they   had. 
Her  husband  handed  it  to  the  said  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  agent  for 
her  release,   and  he  served  time  In  labor  about  the  agency   premises. 

along  with  others,  for  which  he  got  no  pay. 

"      *  Maooib  Crowb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  March,  A.  D. 

O.  A.  Pearson, 
Notary  PuhUc,  Ashland  County,  Wi9. 
(My  commission  expires  September  2,  1928.)  ^ 
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confiscates   clotues   and  i^eaves   ball-axd-chain   ornaments 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

County  of  Anhland,  ss: 

Mfh.  Mary  Moore,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says, 
I  am  a  mlxcd-blood  Chippewa  Indian,  now  40  yrars  of  ago,  residing 
in  the  village  of  Odanah,  Wis.,  and  the  mother  of  11  living  children, 
1  of  them  being  Paul  Moore,  now  20  years  of  age. 

On  the  lilst  day  of  January,  1920,  my  son,  Paul  Moore,  was  arrested 
without  warrant  by  tlie  Indian  police  of  this  vilhige  and  held  in  jail 
in  said  village  until  the  following  morning  when  he.  was  delivered  by 
them,  handcuffed,  at  the  depot  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  to  one 
Albeit  Snow,  who,  I  was  there  told,  was  an  Indian  police  of  the  Lac 
du  Fkimbeau  Indian  Reservation,  and  who  took  with  him  aboard  the 
south  bound  6.50  train,  Paul  Moore. 

I  was  informed  by  Paul  Moore  that  he  was  first  detained  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  School  and  Agency  in  a 
jail  at  such  agency,  for  five  days  after  the  27th  day  of  October  last, 
and  at  which  time  he  was  made  to  take  off  his  clothes,  the  same  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  said  agency  took  in  charge  and  furnished 
old  clothes  for  him  to  put  on. 

I  am  now  indirectly  advised  that  since  the  22d  day  of  January, 
1926,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  School  and  Agency 
has  sold  Paul  Moore's  clothes,  the  same  of  which  was  an  overcoat 
purchased  in  said  October  last  at  a  cost  of  $45  and  a  suit  bought 
about  a  month  before  at  a  cost  of  $35,  together  worth  $80. 

Mary  Moore. 

Subscribed-  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1926. 

•       C.  A.  Pearson, 
Xotary  Public,  Ashland  County,  Wis. 

(My  commission  expires  September  2,  1928.) 


the  indian  agent  sells   moore^s  clothes,  with  a  ball  and  chain 

for  security 

State  op  Wisconsin, 

County  of  Ashland^  as: 

Charles  La  Casse,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says : 
I  am  now  20  years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  in 
Vilas  County  of  said  State,  where  I  have  resided  about  all  my  life, 
except  for  the  time  of  my  attendance  at  the  Tomah  School,  in  this 
State,  and  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  School,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
until  the  evening  of  January  22,  1926. 

With  the  view  of  asking  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Indian  Agency,  Mr.  J.  S.  Ilemmitt,  for  an  allowance  out  of 
my  trust  fund,  though  having  been  at  a  former  request  denied,  I  was 
at  the  said  agency  office  to  again  make  such  a  request  through  the 
so-called  chief  of  police,  a  Mr.  William  Mattigosh,  on  the  22d  day  of 
January,  1926.  While  there  and  before  Mr.  Mattigosh  could  speak 
for  mo,  he  was  given  in  charge  of  one  Paul  Moore,  who  ho  conducted  to 
the  jail  of  said  agency.  I  followed  him  there  and  into  the  jail  and 
saw  Mr.  Mattigosh  place  said  Paul  Moore  in  one  of  the  colls  therein 
and  also  saw  him  fasten  a  ball  and  chain  to  Paul  Moore's  ankle.  Mr. 
Mattigosh  then  closed  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  was  the  said  Paul 
Moore,  and  locked  it,  as  he  did  also  the  outer  door  of  said  jail  after  we 
had  come  out. 

We  then  went  into  the  agency  office.  I  there  heard  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  said  agency  say  to  the  clerk  thereof,  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Shawnee, 
that  they  would  sell  Paul  Moore's  clothes.  I  was  soon  thereafter 
given  a  check  on  a  bank  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  for  $15,  and  then 
asked  by  said  superintendent  to  buy  Paul  Moore's  clothes.  This  I 
declined  to  do  ;  but  I  understand  that  they  were  sold  to  Mr.  Mattigosh, 
who  ofFrred  $12  for  them,  an  overcoat  and  a  full  suit,  which  I  think 
from  my  examination  of  them  must  be  worth  at  least  $40. 

Charles  La  Cassb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to   before  me  this   15th   day  of  March,  A.  D. 

1920. 

,1^^  O.  A.  Pearson, 

yotary  PuhUc,  Ashlund  County,  Wis. 

(My  commission  expires  SeptemJjer  9,  1928.) 

Four  affidavits  from  responsible  Indian  witnesses  have  been 

submitted. 

This  is  a  case  from  my  own  State.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Moore  committed  any  offense,  neither  does  Mr.  Burke.  With- 
out attorney,  jury,  or  right  to  any  bail  or  appeal,  he  was  kid- 
naped without  papers  and  brought  back  70  miles,  where  a  ball 
and  chain  was  placed  on  him  while  locked  up  in  a  foul-smelling 
cell.  Then  he  *'  escaped,"  ball  and  chain  and  all  excepting 
$75  iii  good  clotlres  kept  by  Hammitt.  These  facts  seem  undis- 
puted ;  yet  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole  outrageous 
travesty  on  justice  is  that  Commissioner  Burke  approves  such 
ball-and-chain  treatment  by  his  agents. 


HAH  MITT     THl     BALL-AND-CHAIN     AGENT     REMAINS     IN     CONTaOL     OP     THE 

INDIANS  AT  LAC   DU   FLAMBEAU   AGENCY 

To  show  tlie  lawlessness  of  this  brutal  representative  of 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Meritt,  I  append  a  letter  of  recent  date  that 
in  imperfect  language  but  in  plain  terms  discloses  the  unfeeling 
specinian  of  humanity  who  rules  over  these  wards  of  the 
Government  on  that  same  (Lac  du  Flambeau)  resei-vation. 
The  letter  speaks  for  itself : 

SOPERTON  Wise,  November  15,  1926. 

My  Ddar  Friend  :  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  to-day  inform 
you  about  what  the  Agency  done  to  me  he  took  our  children  away  from 
U!s  as  I  told  him  I  want  them  to  attend  Public  school  But  he  didnt 
mind  me  at  all. 

So  he  arrested  me.  Put  me  in  Jail  for  not  letting  those  children  at 
Luc  du  Flam'beau  school  (Indian  school).  So  he  came  after  them 
again  after  they  lock  me  at  Jail.  So  he  send  to  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Indian  school  so  the  three  Boyti  went  to  Lac  du  Flambeau.  But  only 
stayed  one  night  after  they  got  over  there  and  came  hack  home  on 
account  of  they  lost  there  young  Brother  so  they  went  out  to  search 
for  him.  But  they  find  him  in  the  morning  By  white  women.  He  must 
been  on  street  about  10  o'clock  in  night  so  the  women  took  boy  at  her 
Place  so  there  is  where  they  find  him.  So  they  came  along  with  him. 
They  all  walked  from'  Lac  du  Flambeau  there  shoes  all  torn  to  pieces 
all  there  stockings  Torn  off  so  when  they  got  home  they  could  hardly 
walk  or  get  up. 

So  I  was  Put  in  Jail  again  for  not  letting  those  boys  again.  I  stayed 
all  together  in  Jail  at  Crandon  Wis.  15  days.  I  ask  him  the  Agency 
to  let  the  boys  attend  this  school  where  we  live.  But  he  said  no  I 
ain't  going  have  no  argument  with  you.  He  said  to  me  Department 
say  so  to  take  all  the  Indian  children  to  Lac  du  Flambeau.  That  is 
what  I  am  going  to  do  he  said.  They  only  have  half  day  school.  But 
that  isn't  good  Public  school  was  far  off  good  for  my  children  so  Harry 
A.  Dawson  took  my  boys  again.     The  oldest  is  near  to  six  Grade. 

I  wish  he  could  of  attend  this  school  here  where  they  went  to  school 
last  year.  This  school  here  was  good  for  them.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
them  attending  Government  school.  They  know  more  than  at  gov- 
ernm-ent  school  and  they  eat  hard  crust  bread  at  Lac  du  Flambeau. 
They  say  and  the  Agency  didn't  give  any  clothing  to  my  children  the 
first  time  he  took  them  away.  I  just  only  wish  to  not  have  any  more 
Government  school  or  agency.  I  wifih  they  won't  be  any  of  them  so 
I  let  you  know  about  this.  To  know  what  happened  to  us  so  you 
could  tell  about  this  matter  so  this  be  all  for  today  hope  we  hear 
from  your  soon  we  all  send 

*  *  *  t$  0  *  ^ 

Best  regards  to  you.     Good  Bye. 
I  remain, 

,    Wm.  Tahwa, 

Soperton,  Wis, 

MEXICAN    OR    INDIAN    BUREAU'S    ILLEGAL    JAILING 

This  is  not  a  case  of  Nicaraguan  or  Mexican  jailing  of  Ameri- 
cans which,  when  reported,  arouses  every  red-blooded  100  per 
cent  American  owner  of  an  oil-well  controlled  press,  and  serves 
as  another  reason  for  American  intervention  abroad.  No ;  this 
case  is  one  of  Hammitt,  a  lawless,  brutal  Indian  agent  who 
would  be  hanged  as  high  as  Haman  for  what  he  has  done  if  he 
lived  across  the  border  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  or  Haiti.  These 
countries  would  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  a  useless  life  rather 
than  have  more  American  marines  landed  on  their  shores  to 
"  preserve  order  "  around  American  proix?rty. 

The  modern  despotic  Simon  Lagree  Hammitt  is  an  Indian 
agent  on  a  Wisconsin  Indian  reservation.  He  is  strangely  pro- 
tected from  State  authorities'  interference  because  of  a  twilight 
zone  of  law  that  is  construed  to  prevent  State  intervention 
within  its  own  borders,  and  so  Hammitt,  an  imitator  of  Meritt, 
locks  up  Indians  with  ball  and  chain  for  misdemeanors  and 
now  jails  parents  of  Indian  children  l)ecau3e  they  prefer  a 
white  public  school  to  one  of  Hammitt's  choosing.  No  marines 
will  be  sent  to  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  ill  Wisconsin 
to  put  Hammitt  in  the  same  jail  in  which  he  imprisons  the  help- 
less wards  of  the  Nation  under  his  control,  nor  will  any  of  the 
metropolitan  pai)ers  engaged  in  chasing  the  native  obstructors 
of  American  dollar  investments  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  or  Haiti 
find  occasion  to  note  acts  of  Hammitt,  who  only  imitates  the 
lawless  course  of  his  superiors  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 

No  **  research"  investigators  appointed  by  Mr.  Work  would 
even. bother  with  the  ball-and-chain  treatment  of  Moore  or  the 
jailing  of  an  Indian  father  because  he  preferred  a  white  Ameri- 
can school  for  his  children  to  one  of  Hammitt's  choosing,  4)ut  a 
real  congressional  investigation  would  have  Hammitt  summa- 
rily kicked  out  of  the  service  for  incompetency  and  brutality, 
and  a  bureau  that  retained  such  an  unfit  employee  in  service 
for  a  year  after  his  ball-and-chain  exposure  would  receive  the 
just  condemnation  of  every  right-thinking  man.    For  that  rea- 


tl 


son  however,  Commissioner  Burke  objects  to  any  ^'^"K'^f  f^^^^^^^ 
in?;stSuon  because  if  may  be  **  partisan  "  ^"  /.^//.^foM 
tSon  will  be  of  any  value  or  give  protection  to  the  22o,0UU 
Amerh^Ln  Indians  now  under  c«trol  of  the  bureau, 
"""mher  nstances  of  illegal  ball-and-chain  VV^^^^f^^^^^^^ 
Dlaced  in  the  Record,  disclosing  that  Commissioner  Burke  ana 
Ms  Assistant  Meritt  are  retaining  such  agencies  in  defiance 
!!f  anriaw?and  in  violation  of  the  plain  dictates  of  humanity. 

CRUEL   KIDNAPPING   TO  FILL   CONCENTRATION    SCHOOLS  ^ 

The  Indian  Bureau  adopted  years  ago  a  policy  of  ftablishing 
iire-t  show  places,  schools  in  far  western  cities,  where  it  was 
fn^;:4S  iSian'children  w^uld  be  given  Jj^f J^^^f-^^^^^^^^^ 
wiinf  nrp  termed  nonreservation  schools,     hepaiating  cniiurtii 
fr,^m  the  trilm  aiid  tribal  customs  it  was  confidently  predicted 
^^  .1  nHpnntt  the  chlldreu  from  their  parents  and  start  thepi 
"^""Jk       .1  vnfld  toward  a  white  man's  civilizatiou.     Local 
"'"i^li';   f  the  viUag^  and  reservation  boarding  schools  were 
!Hrm«\nt2ned   whoever   then   established,   but  these  local 
Soos  are  uow  found  not  far  enough  removed  from  the  Indian 
narents  to  suTlndian  Bureau  molders  of  a  higher  "V^l'f/"?"- 
^  r  nni W  5s  therefore  being  carried  out  among  tribes  of  the 
SotthS  of  taking  pra^ticluy  all  the  Indian  eh  Idren  from 
tbeir  Darents  on  some  of  the  reservations  and  sending  them  to 
cSneeiUrfltton  or  nZeservation  schools  hundreds  of  mi  es  away 

E  u'^dli-exfs^Sig  law  have  blen  kidnapped  and  taken  from 
?hrir  parents  Somettoes  these  children  die  far  away  frmn 
S  fZlle  I  was  given  instances  where  a  number  of  chil- 
dren haTcontracted  tuberculosis  at  Phoenix  and  were  returned 
to  thP^  reservation  over  200  miles  distant,  there  to  die  with 
their  tribi  But  the  civUization  by  kidnapping,  Uke  former 
ChristSnTzing  of  iSans  by  killing,  goes  on  under  the  present 

'tr7udrt1fetur"erfrrcal  agent  sometimes  exhibits  a  docu- 
ment with  thumb  marks  of  parents  to  show  that  the  kidnap- 
X  wTs  not  viXnt  or  forcible.  I  talked  with  Indians  who  had 
Sof  sle"  £r  chUdren  for  years,  andwiUi  white  person^^^^^^^ 

^:tZrTJtZ  bt^re  5^s  ^oTS^thout'  dSt£. '  ^ 
Snt  forced  by  circumstances  and  sometimes  without  consent, 
ft  ?^e  in  our  midst  that  suffers  ball  and  chain  treatment  when 
Lent^  de^m  such  treatment  necessftry  is  frightened  into  s^b- 
mSn  through  fear  of  the  agents  and  an  autocratic  powerful 

•""SaYpSg  t"iac°eful  when  parents  helplessly  submit,  but 
fnrr»ihif^  we  were  told  when  they  refused. 

Harriett  slecher  Stowe  groused  the  hatred  of  the  world 
acSnst  tearing  children  from  negro  parents  and.selllng  them  to 
sfrangersundlr  practices  of  slavery.  But  these  negro  children 
had  grown  to  be^  of  help,  so  that  they  were  partially  weaned 

^'^iS'lndTu'chlldren,  little  and  big,  are  taken  far  away 
to  distent  schools,  and  parents,  with  the  same  affectionate  love 
haf  whlEe  Sople  l^ye\r  their  children,  a^e  separated  from 
their  own  by  the  Indian  Bureau's  civilizing  policy. 

Indians  have  few  comforts  and  few  of  the  privileges  that 
are  S^ed  by  whites,  but  they  have  an  Indian  love  as  deep 
as  the  Xtes  have  for  their  own  children.  That  small  comfort 
to  thi  Indian  parents  is  taken  away,  often  forcibly,  and  the 
picture  of  misery  out  on  the  reservation  Is  one  that  can  not 
be  imagined  or  understood  by  the  average  white  person. 

D^  Sols,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  where  avall- 
ftble  as  with  the  Crow  Indians  and  others,  white  public 
schools  should  be  made  available  for  Indian  children  and  the 
nresent  inhuman  policy  restricted  or  abolished.  ,.,,„„ 

^X  well  could  we  rightfully  and  humanely  take  the  children 
of ^leSt.  Burke,  o,'  Secretary  Work  and  separate  them  from 
?heir   Darents  for   three   years   or   more.     Such   a  proposition 

Sd  meefforclble  opposition,  mth  deadly  ^P^/'y^^l^/en 
«inrv  The  Indian  parent  Is  locked  up  when  he  protests,  even 
Ky  own  State  of  Wisconsin  where  ball-and^chalntr^tme^^ 
is  popular  with  the  bureau  and  with  its  agents,  as  I  have 
juflt  disclosed  by  affidavits  and  correspondence.  _„,„„-v^ . 

I  repeat  the  statement  made  at  V^^.^ut^et  of  ttiese  remarks 
inhuman  treatment  of  American  Indians  is  worse  than  evei 
before. 


belief  that  the  dark  blot  on  American  history  ^'-""^ed  \f  .f^^ 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Indians  may  be  w.i^d  out  foi  all  time 
by  a  constructive  legislative  program.  „,.„„,..„„  Hint  have 

SuL'cestlous  have  been  oltored  by  various  agencies  that  nave 
studied   the  Indian  problem   and  that   recogni/.o  hureaucratic 

s  raitfacSs  worn  by'the  Indians  for Z'''n'''::^rya!tL^ 
centurv  are  to  the  everlasting  discredit  ot  a  ^"">"'^y  "j^;,,  t„ 
opened  its  doors  and  welcomed  the  ^Wl-e^'^e^^^f-.n^y.^^^^ifotir 
enjoy  American  citizen..hip  on  an  equality  V  "  "Vul  Sts^f 
We  have  civen  to  the  only  real  Americans  full  UghW  "i 
citl^ensSp  wth  a  genealogy  traced  back  to  '«  evefslng 
mountains  and  cliffs  wherein  their  '«'^^,^\}'^'^.,  ^^^^ot  eS  as 
American'  citizens  are  now  treated  VJ^""''-^.?' '  f^,K''^"a"t^ 
"  lncomi>etents "  and  culprits  renuiring  an  iion-handtU  siiaii 
1-af.Vo*^  f'onfrol  bv  hard-shcllol  bureaucrats.  -  ^, . , 

^"noI  oTSument"  c'n  be  offered  f,>r  "">  ma  "  Jancy^      s 

cold-blooded  treatment  that  savors  "f,  .^I'^'";JiJ"*\^Sn  a 
methods,  as  unwarranted  and  uuforgivoablo  as  Neios  leifen 

""Facts  have  been  given  that  can  not  be  covered  up  by  evasion 
or  excuses  and  that  everlastingly  damn  the  present  •'ysTem. 
It  remains  for  Congress  and  Congress  ?^-:^l^:'fll^^^^^. 

wardfof  oSooverLent.     Only  a  ^-f -e-fXL  \'}Sf  ^^S 
committee  can  adequately  diaRuose   the  existing   m^^^^^ 
prescribe  a  constructive  remedy  that  ^lU  be  adopted  ly  Y«° 
press     When  that  is  done  the  great  mass  of  those  wuo  iiavt 
been  kept  under  the  Iron  heel  of  the  Indian  Bureau  system  will 
then  rise  up  and  call  y6u  blessed.  


A    CONSTBUCTIVB   LEGISLATIVE    PEOORAM    NEEDED 

Tinned  In  nart  on  mv  own  personal  observations  among  many 
weSrn  IndC  ti^brsf  I  have  offered  these  views  with  a  firm 


Indian  Bureau  Maladministration.  Inclading  Meritt' s  California 
Junket,  Require  Congressional  Investigation 

SPEECH 

OF 

UON.    JAMES    A.    rHEAR 

of   wisconsin 
In  the  House  of  Repkesentatives 

M(ynday,  December  iS,  1026 

Mr  FRE\R     Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  4, 1926, 1  submitted  to 
thJ^liouse  a  r^soZ  ion  for  an  Investigation  of  the  management 
«f  the  Indian  Bureau  by  a  congressional  committee,  and  gave 
deta  led  tes  linon J  to  support  definite  and  serious  charges  of 
mafaSiiUs/ration  made  against  the  bureau  management^  I  be- 
novo  nil  charees  so  made  were  true,  and,  if  so,  a  tnorougn  m 
vestleatlon  of  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  had.     Many  of  the 
Jwf^  were  based  upon  information  received  from  In«Mans, 
?^m  ft  studv  of  The  laws  now  governing  the  Indians  of  the 
^minti^v  fimn  statements  of  other  Members,  and  In  the  case  of 
SSe  frZ^  "^rthe  $100,000  Navajo  Indian  charge  for  a 
Lees  Ferry  bridge  from  Senators  personally  familiar  with  the 
f«oN      In  other  cases  Information  was  furnished  by  offlclals 
of  the  India"  Defense  Association  and  other  organizations.     In 
2ve^-al  speeches  I  set  f orUi  affidavits  and  evidence  then  avail- 

'^'All^'^SiTncf  coSainarts  stated  to  me.  substantially 

^^'oX^if  10loll?S*?nSfin"commissioner  Burke  In  a  three- 
hoS  speech  tSretleSndlan  Affairs  Commlttc;e  of  the  House 
^^l!i  vv  ,«t  nurnorted  to  be  a  defense  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
Ills  speich  was  rSous  admission  by  confession  and  avoidance 

•'^oTAtu'^^^lnS'^HSSTatwered  specifically  the  speech 
made  bv  Com  uissioner  Burke  the  previous  week  and  therein 
resJated  and  Repeated  every  charge  of  neglect  and  oppression 
made  agahist  the  Indian  Bureau  in  resolution  of  March  4,  1926. 
which  ask.-d  for  an  investigation  of  the  bureau. 

Firsf  ^IMiarthf  IMlan  Bureau,  without  possible  excuse,  rec- 
ommended the  eonflscation  of  $100,000  of  Navajo  Indian  funds 

sSd  The  Indian  Bureau  has  recommended  and  secured 
fronT  congress  other  Indian  reimbursement  charges  against 
ttie  Nava^osf  Pueblos,  and  other  Indian  tribes  as  reprehensible 
..ml  iiTdefenslble  as  the  $100,000  Navajo  item. 

"ThS'^The  Indian  Bureau  -lX\::^J^"'it''l^^Vv'^^S'  of 
artinrhilons  Settlement  of  over  $1,000,000  of  tne  property  oi 
T^^kson  Barnett  a  half-vvltted  Indian,  the  terms  of  which  were 
Js  r^reSble  of  an  allotted  Indian's  property  as  charges 
1  made  against  tribal  property. 
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Indian  pioix-rty  h"d  in  trutt  ^^lu^.  ?."*^  «1.650,0(K),000  of 
competent "  IndlanV  io  St  S  r-^„rf  "  -^^"^^  ^'"^  "  ^■ 
I  he  J.ureau-8  arbitrary  dfi.T«f™!  ?/  ^     *  f^^'**^*f  *""  ^P''*'*!  f^u' 

Fifth.   A     tS"am     bt     Oo^rnn^    «?  .***  *  '**"«^''   ^"^^"• 

l.lained  that  a  Wisconsfn  Cunnf  ^  ^'■"^  '"^^''^  *»«  com- 
was  fa-steuod  with  Xl    and   fh,  i    "•^^^^  !''*''  **  misdemeanor 

*■'  by  9  fec^  in  siz^"ESe2eV°fht'7\''?"*"""'-y  <^«" 
undisputed.  ii-MUence   of    this   fact   is   pracUcally 

in«'rii^;^j  r  L'i^'vs  tr  "T«  "'"•^  '-•  p"-^»- 

a  misdemeanor  ^^^'^  Reservation,  charged   with 

last  cited,  and  startlinraffldaWtrn;  ti?  ''^^  '**''  ^'^^  *«^t« 
i..ti«.idation  of  Indian  witnesses  in  W«^M  ^°.'*'*'"  bureau's 
.^ul.njittod.  wicne.sses    in    A\ashington    were   also 

Ki«litli.  The  Indian   Bureau   has  nossession   nf  a.. 
vci'ort  by  tlie  American  lied  Cross  ^  T„h         «    ®"   amazing 

c.-.l  witnesstN  and  cnmLf    •  statements  of  reputable  medi- 

in  C'oiuS^iier  BuX-H  ?,  """V"""*^  *^  ^^^*^-'^  ^^^-e  <ll«Puted 
•"  Ten'ii;  ^^^  ^Fr "'"«  T^^^  ZtTif  i„rS"«  ^  -'- 

lules  or  regulatioi^  of  the  bureai     n!  nir/"'"  ^'^^be^'ng 

tribe  leDreseifted  in  w„  i^     f*^  ^*®  opposed  by  every  Indian 
;i;rs.^^^nXL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

InS£^;;;^'ieJX'bi?raffeSg""22S'(r«   ^    ^T^'^..'  -^-* 
erviiti<ms,    and   while  nil    mo^^o'T^K'^**  *^*^''^'*  of  Indian  res- 

jmssage  before  Hoise  and  4^n«f  "^   ^'''^^?  ^®^*'^'*^   "'•S^'^   "« 
rcpiesentntlvA  nf  «^\  ?K    ^''""t®  committees,  not  one  Indian 

Kft      The  Ld^r..  «^®  '^'''  '^'*"^*^  «>■  »»«ard  on  the  bill 

l.as  rric   eally%n£terern^^^^  '"^^  ^""^  ^^^^^^ 

225  (MWi  Tnrtiot;..  ""^"""^a  control  of  the  person  and  nronertv  of 

to^u^v  Sirt  a'nril'rnr  f  *r'-*f  '^?'^'''  felonies,  wi'JhoWght 
of  '•  eom^^enov  "  ni'  I  i"''^^'^!  ""eview  In  determining  matters 
<itizen     ^^''"''^     ''^  "^'S^t^  guaranteed  every  other  America^ 

t  ongiess  Las  conferred  on  them  by  law.  cinzenbHip 
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THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S  IBON-IIAND   CONTROL 

lu.cly  unable  to  help  himself  and  wilt ^^maTn  peS^^  ^^Z 
:nsh  bureau  control,  even  as  he  has  for  over  70  years  ^ith 
,.i-.se  conditions  confronting  him  than  eve.  before     I  set  for  h 

ii.s  .VO,0(K1,000  in  money  and  securities  and  $1 650  000  (Win  nf 
I.,d.an  property,  according  to  his  own  report.  whSi  'rSi^' 

Indian  tribal  lands  can  not  be  lea.sed  or  sold  by  him  with 
.mt  the  tribes  or  congressional  consent,  nor  can  trlbaT  Ss 
be   expended   save    by    the   consent   of   Con-Tes"      R„/  ^hl 
^avajo  bridge  items  and  irrigation,  hlghwaf  and  on^Ll 
unknomi  to  the  Indians  are  ^ec-ommenderby    he  bu"eau  nmf 
I'MSsed  by  Congress  this  cou.>!ent  Is  of  little  value  to  thfrnH  1., 
A  protest  is  all  he  could  make  in  any  event     Indians  whnw 
I  Hen   givfen    their  citizenship,    and   that   includes    i^llTni^r 
s.nee  1024   are  still  kept  in  leading  strings     The  SoS  ^r^ 
S^of  p^r-S^r^y'  S^ng^  Ka^-*-  allotmen^rve  To 

../fe^la^d  ryfiuXn  tS^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 


..^  hi^      owners.     These  lands  can  In-  secreUy  lea«ed,  they 
^.r^tii?"*^  ""'f?""^  conuK-tltion  and  sometimes  without  eon- 
.vhif     ^.**^*  ^*^^  supposed  improvement  resulting  from  the 
nhite  man's  use  of  the  laud.     ^ 
The  land  of  a  dead  Indian  allottee  can  be  .sold  by  the  Indian 

bv  fhAi'r^  an  aIlotte<l  Indian  has  no  validity  until  approved 
Sthiut  coirTreS""'  ""'  *''  '""""  ''''  '•'^'^"^^  *^«   «'"! 

thei^^VSrouS'Sw'*'™'""'  ''''  "''"■'  "'  '"  "''''''''  «"'' 

i«  hiT^  """"^*J  ^?,'^!."°  ^'""  ""'  li.vi)otliec«te  his  property,  which 

Isheldorcontrolledby  the  Indian  Bureau.  ^i.  wmcn 

lUe   allotted    Indian's   contracts    or   leases    are   void    until 

IZX.    ^  *''  ""''''°  ''"'•'""  '°  •''"  '''^-  ^^  tl^^y  involve  SsJ 
The  allotted  Indian's  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Indinn 

uience  by  the  Indian  or  reference  to  Congress,  exceut  wherfl 
special  la«;s  direct  cash  payments  to  be  made  "  ^  '^ 

I  Bu?ea„''lriSl"uZla'^'^  ""  "^^"""''"^  *™'"  "'^  ^"^"^"^ 

int^l-estJ"wSon*.''Ht   '■""    "''^  '"/^    '"^'y^^^    t°   represent   its 
interests  without  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Bureau.        '     • 

fniTf^^  h^  "'''""  ™"  "<**  *'e  declared  competent  or  able  to 

thraS'o'v'iiTfZxa-^rr  ^~^*^'"  '•^^-^-  ^^'^-* 

lack'^nl'w!.,!  have  fairly  stated  the  IndlaiT;  rights,  oTTather 

The  fact  thWnn*  ^"^  'V*^  '?'^  "«^  American  citizenshir 
flnt  .ff  M       t  ***  "**  '^""^■t  •■«^'"'«'  or  oversight  is  permltte<i  in 

fhaVthe  India?  ffl;--'''^"  '"  "  P'^''""!  ^^^  «»  OkCS   a.^ 
control   even  ?n  tV^  ,^'^  Property  are  under  exclusive  bureau 
tonrioi,  even  to  the  determination  of  "comnetencv"  i«  n  «.«„ 
strous  proposal  not  found  elsewhere  in  the^S  ^ 

tionfnn^n''"*  ^""™r  ^  traveled  over  many  miles  of  reserva 

However  niuch  I  have  d^^e^^d  fJorMr^uJkelroThe'f '^• 

Sen  StS^  tr  'SSHSS  aS  t^  ^  "- 
ever  much  we  differ  inTur  SwTonlnS.rtelSr'"*'  '^"^- 

MR.    MERITT    AND    MR.    BURKE 

Mr.  Meritt,  his  assistant,  has  been  in  tlip  Tnriio,.  r^^      r 

Si^XeT^^urr^XS-.^^^^^ 

nt" s^^einf  S  r^^\  Sop?r"SL?e  i  %v^e^r? 
and  Members  uot  satYsffi^i  .-1^^.  "'"^  regarded  by  Senators 
to  be  tl"^val%"oZMS1hr  bSrJn?r„d^r^"  ^^•"^"^^^••''tion 
conditions  that  have  invited  nZl^  oHh  •  I'e, //e^PO'isible  for 
the  names  of  Mr.  BuSSr  sSeta^  AX^;.^"''?^'^  ^'""^  ^" 
matters  formally  placed  lifore  them    ^  ^^*''^'   ^^^   aPProved 

huch   Senators  and   Members  <ii««ni-iofi^    „ -^i     ., 
affairs  quite  generally  a<X  fhn/  t^l     ^    ^H''    ^^^    '"^ian 
chief  should  be  vvHtton  liiZvH.J^  ."?,""'.  ^'^  ^^^  assistant 
to  many  cases    each   withK-.     "^  not  Meritt  and  they  point 
them  to'that  op'nZ       ^'"°  ^'^  ""^  observation,  that  leads 

some  of  my  alleged  Ski  ms  oftTb I^i^T'L^  \J^'^^"t?  «' 
defense  so  made  would  deserve  Am  ..A  ^:  ^**  ""*''*^  '»'  '»» 
excepting  to  the  extent  t"nt  T  il  ^  "«<'"f'on    of    the    House 

conduct  of  the  Indian  BuSu  ffi-  to'fnnV*"'f^'  "''"  '""^ 
address  Mr.  Meritt  was  Ii-i.i  o,!  n  u  }  ^  reading  his  prepared 
land  Forum  to  wl  Lh  he  ;^f  ^L"  ,'Vl  «'  Questions  by  the  Oak- 
answer.  **'  ''^''^•^  t*^  ^Pf^ak.    These  he  did  not 

A  brief  examination  of  Meritfs  bm-nn,,   a^t 
cupied  over  an  hour  in  its  re,.,!  L    r    ,     ^'f^^nse  which  oc- 

prepared  In  Washington  ai  par  .ntiv  in''  "^i  T*'  l}"^  ^'"^  P^P*'^ 
missloner  Burke,  is  not  rosn     «i  ,.  .       <<'llnboratlon  with  Com- 

of  bureau  maladniinistra  lo    1 1  •.  *  ?"''  °  ''"■^'**  ^'^^'"'^''^ 

It  attempt  to  answer  any    f.tri'n  .'''';•'''*  *°'^*^-     ^or  dSes 
Meritt  by  the  California      .,,e  ^Z^'ll'T-^'^^''^''^  *"  ^r. 
read  by  Meritt  is  a  curioi  s  attomnf  f,"".**  ''^""'^  •J^'^nse 
Isolated  remarks  I  am  alleeed  toTnl»  ^"  ^"'*"'"^.  «e'>tences  from  . 
where  or  when  such  rLmarkf  were  mado'"t  ^'t^out  specifying 

were  made.    It  does  not  approach 
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the  (lic^nity  of  a  smoke  screen  but  is  important  because  it  shows 
the  character  and  purposes  of  men  \vh()  now  control  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Evasion  and  misstatement  discb)se  that  such  agencies 
nro  unsufc  and  untrustworthy  in  any  governmental  capacity. 
To  leave  Indians  to  their  tender  mercies  is  to  abandon  all 
responsibility  which  Congress  and  the  country  owes  to  these 
wards  of  the  Government. 

The  most  inane  example  of  artful  dodging  ever  sprung  on 
innocent  though  not  unsophisticated  audiences  was  disclosed 
when  Mr.  Burke's  representative,  Mr.  Meritt,  discussed  Indian 
welfare  before  the  gatherings  in  California.  No  reply  was 
offered  by  him  to  definite  charges  directed  against  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  siJecilically  made  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 
Childish  evasive  generalities  were  alone  offered.  One  hundred 
questions  touching  conditions  of  Indians  in  California  and  else- 
where were  signed  and  presented  to  Mr.  Meritt  by  leading 
citizens  6f  that  State,  practically  all  of  which  were  ignored  in 
his  discussion  of  purported  remarks  I  was  alleged  by  him  to 
have  made  at  some  time  and  some  unknow^n  place,  and  which, 
on  questioning,  lie  admitted  were  gleaned  from  newspapers  or 
some  other  source — but  none  taken  from  th6  express  specific 
charges  made  by  me  before  the  House.  The  Oakland  Forum 
questions,  still  unanswered,  are  attached  to  these  remarks. 

The  stenographic  record  of  Mr.  Meritt's  speech  recently  re- 
ceived, covering  124  pages  of  typewriting.  I  believe  will  give  a 
better  insight  into  Indian  Bureau  methods  and  misleading 
propaganda  than  any  charges,  however  well  confirmed  from 
outside  sources.  That  record,  together  with  the  alleged  defense 
by  Mr  Burke,  and  the  failure  of  both  men  to  answer  charges 
of  malfeasance,  makes  up  a  record  worthy  of  the  stiidy  of  any 
congressional  investigating  committee,  though  it  might  escape 
a  whitewashing  "research"  if  conducted  by  a  group  of  Mr. 
Burke's  or  Mr.  Work's  friends. 

MB.   MERITT  AROUSED  INTEREST  IN  THE  WEST 

The  highest  testimonial  accorded  Mr.  Meritt's  carefully  pre- 
pared readings  came  in  the  form  of  increased  activities  by  the 
Califoriiian  Indian  Defense  Association,  comprehensively,  and 
resentftilly,  as  disclosed  by  the  line  of  questioning  from  Meritt  s 
auditors.  '  Following  his  reading  and  questioning  m  Los  Angeles 
the  Immediate  effect,  I  am  informed,  was  evidenced  by  the  or- 
ganization in  Pasadena  of  an  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  branch 
.     of  the  Indian  Defense  Association  with  the  daughter  of  former 
i    Indian  Commissioner  Leupp  for  its  secretary.     During  Com- 
missioner   Leupp's   administration   steps   toward  emancipating 
*     The   IndTans   aSd   improving   their   status   and   condition  ^^^^^^^ 
taken    and    promised    well    for    these    wards    of    the    Nation. 
Under  the  present  "  hard-boiled  "  administration  as  it  is  gen- 
Sallv  termKe  Indian's  future  is  hopeless,  while  apart  from 
SSins  of  paper  prospects,  the  present^  Burke-Meritt  bureau- 
f-rntip  control  has  been  worse  than  ever  before.         .   ^    .  .  ^ 

No  more  S-sitive  evidence  of  misconduct  and  maladmmistra- 
tioiibv  the  Indian  Bureau  could  be  asked  than  disclosed  by 
Meritt^s  bureau  statement  and  answers  to  questions  propounded 
IThll  flnXnces  I  have  no  purpose  of  answering  his  personal 
StWsms  but  will  brS  analyze  his  "  defense/'  which  in  itse  f 
Sflrms  the  charges  I  have  made  by  the  palpable  half  truths  it 

*''*TWs"  I  submit  is  a  correct  picture  of  Indian  Bureau  adminis- 
tration mIthX  I  shall  briefly  answer  every  point  or  quotation 
In  thP^r  ord^  as  presented  by  Mentt.  This  is  not  because  of 
inv  influenclexerted  by  him  on  any  audience  but  that  in  any 
fnvestiSon  by  a  committee  of  Congress  the  charges,  answer, 
and  reply  wUl  make  an  Indian  welfare  issue  to  be  determined  by 

%.'aint  ask  for  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  Indian 

Kitr^  hv  B  coneressioHal  committee  that  will  at  the  outset  be 

SmtSq'u'alnt'^"  wiThTe  m^^  and  views  of  both  Mr.  Burke 

and  Mr.  Meritt 

MR      MERITT    READ    FOR    MK.    BURKE 

ivyr^^uf   rafld   his   address  in  California   at   the  direction   of 


I  Let  me  preface  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Meritt's  bureau  defense, 
as  well  as  I  did  my  previous  analy.^s  of  Mr.  lUirki^'s  defense,  by 
saying  that  in  neither  case  have  T  sou.u'ht  help  from  any 
philanthropic  Indian  welfare  (»rganization,  nor  from  any  of 
their  officers.  Any  lawyer  with  knowledge  of  the  record,  the 
hnv,  and  the  facts  c(»ul(l  do  the  same  etiually  wi'll.  iierhaps 
better,  but  I  submit  that  any  lawyer  or  investigation  agency 
looking  for  the  truth  will  find  it  substantially  as  1  have  stated 
in  my  charges  against  th(>  Indian  Bureau.  Tliese  charges,  as 
heretofore  set  forth  in  several  speeches,  are  due  to  no  i>ersonal 
animosity  toward  Mr.  Burke  or  anyone  in  his  bureau,  but  be- 
cause of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  American  Indians  after 
70  years  of  Indian  Bureau  misgovernment. 


THE  bureau's   army  OP  POLITICAL   KMPLOYKES 

On  page  7,  Mr.  Meritt's  defense  before  the  Oakland  Forum 
he  savs  I  charged  the  Indian  i^ureau  with  having  an  army  of 
political  employees.     He  answered,  **  Mr.  Freak's  army  of  po- 
litical   employees    dwindles    down    to    2    out    of    nearly    D,1HHI 
when  the  facts  are  knowii."     The  two  political  employees  He 
names  are  Messrs.  Burke  and  Meritt.     All  of  the  4,958  r^n^a"^* 
ing  employees  of  hi^  bureau  he  says  are  nonpolitlcal.     inat  is 
a  play  on  words.     If  any  of  the  4,958  employees  are  not  loyal, 
openly  or  ostensibly,  to  Burke  and  Meritt,  then  out  they  go, 
if  they  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  from  statements  made  to  me 
personally   by   employees   on    reservations   who   disagree    wrtti 
bureau  methods,  that  is  the  result.     Frequently  they  arej^""«; 
ferred  at  their  Own  expense,   with  their   families,   to  distant 
reservations,  and  as  one  voluntarily  said  to  me,  if  they  nave 
trouble  with  the  bureau  they  lose  their  retirement  privileges. 
To  say  that  these  employees  are  not  bound  by  the  closest  ties 
of  self-preservation  to  Burke  and  Meritt  is  to  deny  a  self-evi- 
dent fact,  although  when  assured  of  no  betrayal  of  their  names 
or  views,   many  wlio  could  not  safely  be  called  as  witnesses 
gave  to  me  valuable  information  not  to  be  had  from  either  Mr. 
Burke  or  Mr.  Meritt.     I  repeat,  my  statement  was  strictly  true 
that  "  Indian  Bureau  control  is  effected  by  an  army  of  politi- 
cal employees,  good,  indifferent,  and  sometimes  bad.       In  ract, 
that  is  a  generous  estimate  of  Mr.  Burke's  bui^aucracy  army, 
and  thaMs  the  bureau's  first  answer  to  the  specific  charges  of 
ill-treatment  of  Indians  I  have  made  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Meritt  next  quotes  disapprovingly  my  aUeged  statement 
that  *'  The  heavy  death  loss  has  been  neglected,  so  that  to-day 
I  the  Indians  aiV  only  skeleton  tribes."  He  does  not  say  when 
or  where  this  two-line  statement  was  made  by  me  nor  give  any 
data  nor  page  of  quotattons.  From  the  ^^JV^^^^^^^^^V^fj?;!); 
June  8,  1926,  publication,  a  club  representing  4,0(]()  leading 
members  of  California,  I  find  an  answer  to  his  question,  which 
is  only  one  of  many  on  that  subject. 

The  Club  says : 

These  18,000   Indiana   are   the   sole   survivors  of  about   200,000   who 
lived  in  California     ♦     ♦     *     in  1849. 

INDIAN    BUREAU    REPORTS    CONFIDENTIAL 

I  have  not^harged  Mr.  Meritt  or  Mr.  Burke  with  the  deaths 
of  all  the  182,000  California  Indians  who  died  since  1849  oy^*^ 
and  above  the  birth  rate.  I  have  stated  self-evident  facts  relat- 
ing  to  present  manhandling  of  Indians  and  am  prepared  to  give 
sr^cific  cases  in  and  out  of  California  where  t^^^I^^^a^  ^J^^^^j? 
of  to-day  is  responsible  for  needless  Indian  deaths.  That  will 
be  for  an  investigating  committee  to  examine  and  verify,  but 
in  explaining  to  his  audience  why  neither  Mr.  Burke  nor  him- 
self would  permit  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  Senator 
King  of  Utah,  nor  Congressman  Swing,  of  California,  to  see  a 
health  report  on  file  in  the  bureau  prepared  by  Florence  Patter- 
son,  formc^r  chief  of  the  Red  Cross  Service  in  Rumania,  and 
who  made  a  startling  report  of  Indian  neglect,  ill  health,  and 
deaths,  Mr.  Meritt  says,  iMige  79  of  his  speech : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  not  to  make  public  the  reports  of 
inspecting  officials  unless  some  one  can  show  a  direct  interest  and  let 
the  department  know  the  reasons  why  they  want  the  report.  I  think 
you  can  get  cooperation  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
especially  if  you  will  call  at  the  office  I  think  you  can  see  most  any- 
thing  we  have  there. 

Senators  and  Members  can  see  most  anything  that  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Meritt  believe  will  not  reflect  on  the  bureau. 
Page  Senators  Johnson,  King,  and  Representative  Swing.  To 
this  unique  bureaucratic  advice  the  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia meeting  responded,  **  It  is  a  rather  long  way  to  go  to 
Washington."  Particularly  is  this  true  when  the  facts  were 
refused  to  two  Senators  and  one  Congressman  on  the  ground. 
That  is  the  bureau's  second  answer  to  the  specific  charges  I 
have  made  of  Indian  neglect 


ir 
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(3)  Page  7,  Mr.  Mcrltt  next  duotes  me  as  sayinR  at  some 
nine  and  place  unnamed:  ""J^ufe  ai  tome 

That  ih..  lu<liaii  BKenLs  appoint  Indian  Judges  at  $10  ner  month 
.o  carry  out  tho  polky  of  opprosslon,  and  that  the  Indians  are  wUhou^ 
M.r,-,  without  att.,rn..y.  without  ball,  and  without  right  of  appeTl! 

KMPr.OyMKST    BY    INDtANS    OP    ATTOBNEYS 

He  nnsw<!rs  this  specific  cl.arge  by  saying  tlmt  any  restricted 
m.I.ai.  lias  the  right  to  employ  an  attorney,  brneScts  to 
say  ....  •n.,„,n,K.|ent"  Indian  can  make  a  coAtrart  to  be  naid 

;  k' ortir'i"d!-r,."oV;rr " "^"""^^'^ oontro^.^hotu'Tii? 

y.  K.  ot  the  Jtidiaii  ofhclals,  and  practically  everv  dollar  }.» 
lon^.ng  (,.  he  225,(.oo  incomp«.tent  Indians'  funds  Is  undei  the 
co.uol  of  ,h,.  bureau.  When  arrested  and  jailed  on  a  7eir! 
vaiioii.  M  miles  or  more  on  the  average  from  nnv  «Vtnr^t^r 
the  l.ulia..  is  ahsolntely  helpless.  Mr^^MerTcan'^no  *X^' 
I  p.v.  (1.   two  cases  within  two  years  among  the  200  tr  bis 

fm,  r..  "'r'r  ""  .^""••"^J'  ^*«  ''''•ert  and  paid  for  out  of 
fill  Is  in  tlK^lndmn  Oommissloner's  hands  for  defense  of  ^, 
in.  lan  who  h.id  been  arrested  by  any  Indian  judge  " 

tic!. I'ly  SSesr^"^^*^  ""'  '""^  ^'""-  -  --ted  is  prac- 
Meritt  next  said  that  there  is  "  an  appeal "  from  the  Indian 

c"  denrr tV'sio'lf r *•  •'!"  ^"^'^°  wheHriSted'and 
toiKumntu    i»y   a   !|>10   Indian   judge  appointed    by    the  airent 

Me.-m  says  can  appeal  to  the  agent  (V),  next  to  Mr  Burke  m 
next  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (?)      Not  or^  such  apiial 

lUmmn  allows  to  225,000  American  citizens 
Again  I  say  every  Indian  brought  before  a  $10  reservation 
P   «"Jt•^'*'';"'^^,'"'^•^  "J"  ^^'^  ««^"t,  is  without  any  attorney 

tl  e  bu  eau-s  1.^l^"^r/°^- ''""^■"  '''"''^  P''^^"^^:  doef  not  Sow 

fftec     has  .Ifr^hf  tiT  •?  ""''i'^,  "'"^^^  •»«  *«  ««*^^  to  have  vio- 
iare(i.  nas  no  right  to  bail;  and  has  no  right  of  annenl  tn  nnv 

eouit  He  remains  In  the  jail  sometimeslwth  bal  and  cha"u 
punishment     helpless   and   under   the  absolute  control   of   the 

f^Il"ri'il,f"of^HtS''°T''^  ^"^  «^^*""  t°  «^«'-y  Amerlcai  ind  an 
fu  I  rights  of  citizenship  granted  under  the  Constitution 

Once  when  prose<,'uting  a  man  for  false  reprel-entations  his 
direct  (-xaminatlon  showed  he  had  money  in  "a  blnk  "     When 

I,a  ,?^  Ti'fnt'wA''-^"?''"""""  ^^^^  bank,  he  replied  <^and 
hank  That  is  the  character  of  Meritfs  Indian  " anneal  "to 
Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Work.  A  sort  of  bank  or  bunk  aS  never 
exercLsed  h.v  any  Indian.  The  Indian  Bureau  Is  coi^deim  eS  ou? 
of  Mr.  Mer.tfs  mouth  by  such  evasive  answers.  The  only  nro- 
U'ction  for  an  Indian  Is  found  on  page  94  of  Meritt's  novrf 
bureau  defense  when  he  say.s—  Jvieruc  s  novel 

If  an  Iiidian  has  been  eonflned  In  a  Jail  by  an  Indian  court    I  think 

fX^I  cou"r  *""  '"'"'*  *"  '"'*  "  "'"  '''  •""'^'^^  '=°^''"«  issued  laT,e 
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,ii.m^[!*i,i*'""r/"^f  ,*^?t   ""'^^'"  **»«   Constitution   after  an   In- 

?an  release^ h/nVl'/'TV"''  ^"'^^  "^^'^  ""'^  ''tiain  a  federal  court 
ean  lelease  him  if  he  has  money  and  can  find  an  attorney  to 

bu.'eL  SntTol.'"'^"'  proceedings.     That  is   the  policy  o7aU 

The  frivolous  character  of  the  bureau's  defense  is  well  illus- 
trated by  these  "points,"  made  in  the  order  they  were  read 
by  him  to  his  California  audiences. 

(4)  Page  8,  Mc^ritfs  bureau  defense  next  quotes  me  as  savins 
somewhere  at  some  time  unnamed—  ^  ^ 

t.J'T.l!'"''"'''*  prospects  the  bureau  will  not  lose  Its  Job  or  Its  con- 
tiol  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  Indians  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  come,  It  the  Indians  live  that  long. 

now    LONG    WILL    INDIAN    BUREAU    CONTROL 

Meritt  answers  that  by  saying  Uie  bureau  has  relinquished 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Indians  of  the  Fnlted  Stat^ 
during  the  last  20  years;  and  then  follows  his  equally  "sand 
bank  statement  as  to  how  an  Indian  can  have  his  "com- 
l>e  ency  tested.  Prior  to  Mr.  Merltt's  <.onnection  with  the 
bm<>au  it  may  be  that  some  eftort  to  do  justice  in  such  matters 
was  shown  m  Indian  affairs,  but  during  the  past  few  vears  tl^e 
number  of  sOK;alle<l  "Incompetent"  Indians  kept  under  Mr 
Meritt  s  biueau  control,  ab.solute  and  ironclad,  has  increase'd' 

I  quote  Commissioner  Sells,  September  23,  1919,  Snyder  in- 
vestigation committee  hearings,  page  40 : 

There  are  now  under  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Bureau'  orac 

v,ijw)     •     •     ♦     (joclared  competent. 

I Jnri^M  ^?F  «W»P'''at*on  hearings  held  on  the  Indian  bill 
Hflr,r..?H  "*'"''^  «>mmlttee,  page  96,  Commissioner  Btirke  tes- 
tifled     there  are  approximately  225,000  restricted  Indians  " 


If  Sells  in  1919  was  right  in  his  estimate  that  220  000  incom 
petent  mdians  were  then  under  control  of  the  buremTof  whi^.' 
Mer  tt  was  then  an  assistant,  and  if  Burke  was  rSt  In  iS 
in  h.s  e.stimate  that  he  then  controlled  225,0(S  Indians   it  S 
be  well  to  amend  my  estimate  of  hundreds  of  years  of  burea 

^5  om  •  anf"*'  *^""*'""'  •^"'   '"''t  through   all  eSty  for  the 
22o  000  and  an  increasing  number  of  "  incompetent  ■'  Indians 

iVtui  t^'Z'i'T  "•>  ^""trol  of  the  $l,600%Soo  In  Spl 
erty  held  by  the  IiRlian  Bureau.  That  is  a  question  for  n.fv 
nvestlgating  committee  to  consider  and  to  recommend  a  changf 
such  a&""'Mr*'  P^.""^'  fr  ^"■■'^^  «°*1  Meritt  determ"ne 
under  eSfnglir"^''"''      ""  '"'"''  '''''^   ''  ^"^-'tte^ 

BUREAU    STATISTICS  OP  "  INCOMPETENTS  "  AND    WEALTH 

jJu  "''**  "'"nner  Meritt  speaks  of  "  per  capita  wealth  "  of  the 
Indians.  A  comparative  handful  of  Indians  with  oil  leases  are 
wealthy,  and  the  total  lu<rease  in  Indian  wealTh  he  savs  fn  n^t 
year   was  50  per  cent    (p.   52,   commissioner's   reS'  W^^ 

a^I  }r'^!se";^Ye^Xr'w^.|\"t:;  yets°U^1f thi" /f* ' 
bursable  items  charged  aglinst  them  are^to  be  loilected    "^'"" 

tf  frM^rgSSladUSng-pLt-  ri     r?S 

ps.  ^o^  rorSrtiSv^ii  inuS^bea^sSil 

the  increase  in  wealth  of  Indian  oil  owners  is  heW  unde^thf 
^Messrs  Burke,  Meritt,  et  al.,  declare  that  any  criticism 
as  ^:SZ\T''  buUrcoS'haf  .n^^?eS\Si! 

SdlytoT's^S*  rt',Ji.^"£T„  *;eleira^„*?L^2Sr' 
«D  fn  'intr^**^"*  immediately,  but  wt^the  ln*5i^tn  mSures" 
I   siv  wUh'ft"*^/".^-  '**'"^"ty  with  Messrs.  Merits  Burke 

JeSd  5rso?S;:!'t'tl''''  '""''r'"'  t'^^y  '"IJ-'W  safely  be 
leuasea.     ir  so  I  predict  the  number  of  ** comDetent "  Tnfiiflnc 

pri  ecS  o?Their"rf  °^'^'  f  ''  ^'^''"^  *ouKave  the""  f,  U 
under  ae  ConsSutfoT""  ""  ''''"^'''  ^'^^^  '"^  ''ther  citizens 
Tn^i'.?„  Indians    need    court    protection    not   only   against    -ftIO 

Jrats  wh«**f' 'i  ^"*  ,t^"y  ""^^  '^"'•t  protection  ajainst  bureau 
crate  who  to-day  alone  pass  upon  an  Indian's  "  coinnetmirt  - 
without  any  right  to  court  review  competency 

me  il  sJyingf  "*•"''"*''"  ^  "'  ""''  ^^"ten  address,  next  quotes 

prrertf^'mLt"  Z^'7,  ""  *"'"""'^'  '"^^  "^'^  P°^«'  °'"'  ^''soi,  and  " 
Tff^^r  },     ^     """   "PProval   of   the   Indian   Bureau    which    in 

the'  burTar  '''  '""""'^  ''^'"^  '''"'  '«  *<>  P-t«<=*  the  Indj'Sn.t 

attorneys?    No  Indian  can  make  any  contrief  for  a"i  aKev 
L«?r^*',  *\*""*^  ^'^  P^'^y^^ty  without  the  arorovafof  the  bu' 
nK^H-^^'t "'"?.""  thereby  protects  itself  against  any  alleged 
objectionable  attorney.    That  is  bureaucracv  gone  mad 

(6)  Mr.  Meritt,  on  page  10  of  his  remarks,  quotes  me  as  sav 
ing  somewhere  at  some  unnamed  place—  ^' 

No  Indian  is  called  before  the  congressional  committees  by  the  bureau. 

A   BUREAU    MISSTATOMENT  PURPOSELT    MADE 

This  alleged  sentence  standing  by  itself  he  answers  bv  sav- 
ing  that  quite  a  number  of  Indians  have  been  broughTto  Wash 
ington    In    times    past    for    the    purpose    of   testifying    h^l 
Indian  committees.    Then,  with  mock  indignation   he  ^vHh  « 

Llf  TH'■'rI^"*'°•"  O'  ^•«'^«^'  the  quotation 'appearing  by 
itself,  without  date  or  page  of  alleged  speech,  does  not  moan 
an.ything  nor  was  such  statement  without  qua  iflcaUou  Tver 
made.  On  the  great  Indian  oil  bill,  Navajo  bridge  w  ^^^ 
others  the  statement  is  true  as  it  was  made  '     ^ 

The  following  quesUon  and  answer  disclose  how  Meritt  was 
called  and  stumbled  when  the  above  alleged  quotatioirwas  chaK 
lengetl  as  not  correct.     Page  102  of  fls  stenographTc  rejort 

Mr.  COLUER.  Am  I  correct  In  quoting  you  In  that  Mr.  Prbar  said  n« 
Indians  were  called  before  the  committees  of  Congress  by  the  bureau? 


/ 


Mr.  MKitiTT.  I  got  that  from  some  speech  made  by  Mr.  Frear,  and 
that  l.f  the  substance  of  his  remark. 

Mr.  ColuiBh.  The  Indian  Commissioner  took  a  position  that  Mr. 
FHi-ut  d(-eme<I  unwise.  In  that  instance  no  Indian  was  called,  none  ot 
the  interested  Indians,  and  no  Indian  was  called  before  the  committees 

of  Congress.  •  .,.,«, 

Mr.  'Mkritt.  I  assure  you  It  was  not  my  intention  to  misquote  Mr. 
Fkear.  but  I  rend  that  statement  somewhere  in  his  address  or  else  in 
the  publication  gotten  out  by  the  Commonwealth  Club. 

Mr    Meritt  not  only  misquoted  but  knew  he  misquoted  in 
reference  to  the  Indians  who  came  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  committees.    I  charged  that  on  a  matter  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  oil  leases  no  Indians  were  called  totestify, 
but  that  tht'  bureau's  agent,  Mr.  Hagermau,  was  called  m  2,000 
miles  and  testified  that  the  Indians  would  willingly  pay  50  pei 
cent  tax  on  their  royalties,  whicVls  declared  uutrue  by  all 
Ihe  I  ultaus  I  have  met.     I  also  charged  that  no  Indian  was 
callel  on  the  Navajo  $100,000  bridge  item  and  other  charges 
of  like  character  that  were  saddled  on  the  Indians  without  theii 
knovvLdge  and  bv  the  Indian  Bureau.    Again  the  bureau  shadow 
toxer  is'dlXsed  to  have  dodged  the  real  issue  by  Putting  up  a 
sllv  alleged  quotation  that  he  did  not  know  where  or  when 
made  and  that,  like  most  of  his  answers,  led  into  a  blind  alleJ^ 
When  the   Indian  oil  leasing  bill  was  before  Congress  no 
Iniian  was  brought  to  Washington  to  testify  on?  jnea^"^ 
affecting  oil  rights  on  22,000  000  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  many 
tstfltps  -ind  affecting  many  thousands  of  Ind  ans.     inis  oiii  lue 
SSeau  appiov^  while  it  contained  a  SIV.  per  cent  tax  charge 
against  the  Indians  oil  royalty  and  a  5  per  cent  royalty  on  a 
Jortlon  ofthe  Navajo  oil  fields.    I  further  stated  hi  my  speech 
of  April  23  this  year  that— 

The  Indian  Bureau  brought  a  white  witness  over  2,000  miles  to  say 
to  the  Wnate  committee  that  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  wou  d  con^ 
sent  to  gl^e  50  per  cent  of  their  oil  royalties,  If  necessary,  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

Mpriit   did   not  and   will  not  deny   either  charge  before  a 
coS  ional  investigating  committee.    Why  did  nottJ«  Indian 
Bureau  bring  one  Indian  witness  out  of  many  thousands  ot 
S  Sent  Indians  affected  by  the  bill  to  tell  the  truth  to  Con- 
eress  and  why  did  it  seek  to  give  away  enormously  valuable 
IndtanrighTs  based  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Mr  Hager^ 
mnn  who  is  ouc  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  bureaus 
Cmy"  of  pollt^y  employees?     Why  did  Meritt  not  answer 
that  specific  charge  to  his  California  audiences .' 
(7)  Mr.  Meritt  next  quotes  me  as  saying— 
The  Jackson  Barnett  case  is  another  scandal   unique  and  original 
It   was   investigated   by   the   House   Indian   Committee   two   or  three 
years  ago  and  the  committee  whitewashed  Burke. 

A  CONSPICUOUS  CA.se  OP  ALLEGED  INDIAN  BUREAU  CONSPIRACY 

\r..i-ltt  then  devotes  several  pages  to  his  explanation  of  the 
Burne  t  case  The  court  dismissed  the  suit  brought  to  protect 
S  rnett  on  tiie  ground  that  Burke  was  Bamett's  sole  guardian 
Tnd  no  c^uit  ilvlew  is  possible  under  existing  law  of  Mr. 
Burke's  maladiniuistration.  .  .        ,  T«/Uon 

Bfli-.rett  is  described  by  everyone  as  a  simple-minded  Ir^dian 
nhout  70  years  of  age.    He  was  made  drunk  and  kidnaped  and 
iTried%ra  womfn  in  Oklahoma     The  record  i^  court  aM 
iiof.ivo  tht»  Indian  Bureau  was  sufficient  to  call  lor  eyery  yio 
S^on    hat  could  be  given  this  really  "incompetent"  Indian^ 
?et  he  was\rought  to  Washington,  and  here  Mr.  Bu^^^^^^^^ 
•    Indian   Bureau,   approved    a   division   of   Bainetts   Pjoperiy, 
JeaoWng  $1,100:000,  wherein  the  new  wife  was  ^-en  gOJOO 
niirl  fl  RaDtist  mission  was  given  $550,000,  witn  a  lite  in^^^^«»; ;" 
Barnett  "^i  gift  of  lUs'property  and  "s  app^al^    h^ 
bureau  was  challenged  by  many  parties.    I  am  not  attempimg 
Sn  trover  the  facts  set  forth  on  pages  5  and. 6  of  my 
agaln^  to  cover  lue  disputed,   even  to 

trtatfme'nf  iro^  l«oUy  ^General   Sargent   in  the   New 
York  Times,  in  which  he-  was  quoted  as  saying ; 

Annn    I^ura    I-owe   took   Barnett   from   his   home  In   Oklahoma   In 

tal    Incomoetence    and    almost    total    Ignorance.     Afterwards    sne    en 
gaged  rrold  McQuggan,  a  Colfeyvllle  lawyer,  ^^-^%^^^  '^l 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    to    acquire    from    Barnett  s    estate 
$1,100,000  in  bonds.  10109ft 

From  the  Washington  Star  of  Friday,  November  10,  1926, 

I  quote:  _ 

sloner  of  Indian   AffalrB,   had  been  a  party  to  a  conspiracy   to  com 


init  fraud.  •  •  •  In  a  subsoquont  bill  of  coinplnlnt  tbis  Infor- 
ence  was  withdrawn  and  allegation  against  Albert  H.  Fall  and  M.  i.^ 
Mott,  counsel  for  the  Creek  Nation,  also  were  deleted.  • 
have  endeavored  most  studiously,"  Rogers  said,  -to  avoid  charging 
any  governmental  official  with  fraud.  In  view  of  the  evidence  I  don  t 
know  whether  In  this  case  It  was  cupidity  or  stupidity,  but  If  U  was 
not  fraud  It  was  at  least  gross  Indiscretion." 


COMMISSIONKR    BURKE'S    CLOSR    FUlKND    MR.    MirfT 

An   Associated   Press   acconnt   of  the  ease  then   l>;^n(ling  in 
the  New  York  court  is  found  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Novem 
ber  17,  wherein  it  states : 

rialntlff  counsel  related  that  at  the  same  time  Barnett  >«"*^«^*^^«  f " 
to   the  mission  society   he   gave   a   like   amount   of   money   to   ^Is   wtio^ 
She  was  said  to  have  deposited  $200,000  of  this  to   her  own  account 
in    the    Rlggs    National    Bank.    Washington,    D.    C.     and    to   ^^ve    paid 
$l.-»0,000   to   Harold   O.    McGuggan.    an    attorney    of   Coffey viUe.    Kans., 
accused   by  the  plaintiff   to  he   a  prime   mover   In   a  <'^»"«P*;;"7   *^.  ^«^J 
money  from  Barnett.     *     *     *     U  was  said  Mc(Uigganturned$o0.000 
of  the  money  he  received   from  Mrs.  Barnett  over     o  M.   L.  Mott    ae 
scribed  as  a  "  close  friend  of  Commissioner  of   Indian  Affairs  Charley 
U    Burke"     *     *     *     Barnetfs  gifts,   It  was  said,   were  appioved  Dy 
Albert  Fall,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  basis  of  «"«S;^7  "^^^^^ 
leading  papers  prepared  by  A.  J.  Ward,  national  counsel  for  the  Creek 
Indian  Tribe. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  can  ^t'^^aije  an  inv^- 
tigatlon  into  the  charge  of  conspiracy  through  a  '"smlasal  or 
guardianship  proceedings  in  Oklahoma,  because  under  the  law 
Commissioner  Burke  is  the  guardian  with  absolute  control  then 
I  ask  what  protection  has  an  Indian  like  Barnett  when  tne 
guardian  puts  through  a  job  like  that  charged  in  cour  ;  and  if 
the  guardian,  Mr.  Burke,  is  willing  to  give  Practically  all  of  j 
Bariffi  property  away,  including  to  Mr   M*.-Guggan    whoNgot 
$150  000  and  Mott,  the  commissioner's  friend,  who  got  $50,000 
of  theMcGuggan  fee,  then  why  keep  225,000  other  Indians  in 
?ondagf  under  a  cl^m  they  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves 
but  neJd  the  help  of  a  guardian  like  Commissioner  Burke  or 
even  Mr.  Meritt V 

THE  ATTORNRY  GENERAL  rROSECUTES  MR.  BDHKB 

The  commissioner  says  in  his  report  he,  Burke  controls 
,<gl  600  000  000  of  Indian  property.  No  court  review  of  his.  con- 
ivTis  S      ^nder  existing  law.     That  condition  ought  not 

^"^Aifamusing  angle  to  the  Barnett  case  lies  in  a  long  labored 
exp^^naUon  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  before  the  House  Approwria- 
tions  Committee,  Interior  Department  hearings,  pages  419  to 
433,  covering  14  pages.    Mr.  Burke  testified,  on  page  428. 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  Under  what  authority  does  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  itself  intervene  in  that  suit?  ^    ,     ^.       .      4.\,„ 

^r.  BURKE.  On  the  theory  that  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  the 
deoartment  of  the  Government  that  has  general  authority  to  institute 
suits  for  the  Government ;  that  is.  that  the  law  provides  that  they  shall 
appear  in  certain  instances.     I  presume  the  President  might  direct  the 

"^Trcir^M^.  (interposing).   Has  the  President  directed  the  Depart- 

ment  of  Justice  to  intervene  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  think  he  has.  ,      ,    ^^  ^^     i*      «*   - 

Mr.   Cramton.  But  it   is   a   case   that   involved   the   authority   of  a 

department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Burke.  Absolutely.  ^  ^  ^x.     r^        *. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  appear  In  support  of  its  contention? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes,  sir.  ,      .,  ,  *      /i   t-.    *u 

Mr    Cramton.  And  in  support  of  its  authority,   as  claimed   by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.     But  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
done  that,  but  has  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  course  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  BURKB.  That  is  true. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  intervened  to  pro- 
tect  Barnett,   the  Indian,   from   the  scandalous   *' settlement     * 
made  by  Mr.  Burke  in  Washington.  .^      t^      ,^     ^ 

Commissioner  Burke   did  not  know  whether  the   President 
directed  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to  set  aside  Mr. 
Burke's  settlement,  but  he  was  not  asked  by  Mr.  Cramton    and 
an  investigating  committee  should  inquire  if  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
20  to  the  President  and  ask  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  At- 
torney  General  Sargent  against  him  dropped     The  result,  if  so, 
of  any  such  reported  request  may  be  judged  from  the  contimied 
intervention  thereafter  by  the  Justice  Department  inlte  effort 
to  protect  Barnett  from  the  **  settlement      negotiated  through 
Mr    Burke  as  Indian  Commissioner.     If  correct,  it  shows  that 
nPither  the  President  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Attorney 
General  have  surrendered  to  an  Indian  Bureau  that  generally 
I  seeks  to  control  congressional  action. 
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The  specific  charges  made  by  me  against  the  Didian  Bureau 
I  a^^ain  submit  are  uot  referred  to  by  Mr.  Meritt  excepting 
incidentally.  He  tries  a  sliadow-boxiiig  method  of  taking  al- 
leged newspaper  reports  of  purported  isolated  remarks  but  does 
not  join  issue  squarely  on  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  definite 
cliarges  submitted  to  the  House.  It  is  a  squirming,  dodL- 
ing  policy  that  may  sound  plausible  l>efore  an  audience  not 
amiliar  with  the  facts  but  no  investigating  committee  would 
be  deceived  by  such  tactics.  I  am,  however,  answering  specifi- 
cally his  explanations"  made  to  whatever  alleged  remarks  of 
mine  he  takes  exception.  «  -^^^  ui 

THE  INDIAN  BUREAU'S  VICIOUS    INDIAN  JUDOB  BILL 

To  resume,  Mr.  Meritt's  point  '*  No.  8,**  on  page  13  of  his  ad- 
dr(^s,  next  quotes  me  as  follows: 

L:ist  session  the  Indian  Bureau  was  more  brazen  than  evor  before 
and  drow  a  bill,  introduced  by  Chairman  Lbavitt.  which  gave  $10-per- 
month  judges,  appointed  by  Indian  agents,  the  right  to  sentence  In- 
(huns  to  six  months  in  jail,  and  also  to  fine  ^100  additional  for  violat- 
inj-:  rules  of  the  agent  of  bureau  or  department.  Without  right  of  an 
attorney  without  right  of  bail,  or  Jury,  or  any  appeal  to  any  court, 
this  bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Burke^s  bureau  wiped  out  the  last  vestige  of 
protection  the  Indian  had. 

Here  by  mistake  he  quotes  me  correctly  as  saying  "  without 
right  of  appeal  to  any  court.'*  Before  this  he  said  to  his 
audience  that  I  ignored  that  the  arrested  Indian  bad  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Work.  Not  two  appeals  to  Mr.  Work 
have  ever  gone  up  in  a  single  year,  and  not  one  ever  re- 
versed, it  so  whereas  many  cases  in  white  courts  are  appealed 
from  every  Jurisdiction,  but  the  American  Indian  citizen  has  no 
ap[)eal  from  the  bureau's  Indian  **  court "  to  any  court 

Meritt  admits  the  bureaa  prepared  the  vicious  judge  bill  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Leavitt  at  request,  and  I  restate 
every  charge  made  in  the  quotation,  all  of  which  are  true  as 
made.  Further  many  Indians  appearing  before  the  House  com- 
mittee protested  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one  white  attor- 
uoy,  a  tribe  s  alleged  spokesman  from  South  Dakota,  the  home  of 
Mr  Burke.  All  others  protested  against  the  bureau's  Indian 
judge  bill.  Further,  the  bureau  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  notwithstanding  it  is  usually  a 
time-honored  custom  to  report  measures  prepared  bv  or  an- 
proved  by  the  bureau.  .  j^   ui    cip 

I  predict  that  when  an  investigation  can  be  had  the  Indian 
Bureau  judge  bill  as  drawn  by  the  bureau  will  be  buried  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep  by  the  committee  report.  To-day,  without 
law  therefor,  these  $10  judges  are  hearing  complaints  and  con- 
domning  Indians  without  shadow  of  legal  authority,  whereas  a 
substitute  measure  to  give  the  Indian  citizen  substantially  the 
same  rights  as  white  citizens  in  court  was  blocked  by  the  bureau 
and  not  reported.  Any  desire  of  the  bureau  to  do  justice  to 
the  Indians  or  deal  fairly  with  them  may  be  judged  from  the 
record. 

THE    bureau's    highway    ROBBERY     OP    THE     NAVAJOS 

^oxt  Mr.  Meritt  (No.  9)  page  15,  quotes  me  to  his  California 
audiences  in  substance  correctly  on  the  Lees  Ferry  bridge  as 
saying : 

This  legalized  robbery  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  $100,000  was  made 
possible  by  the  aid  of  Commissioner  Bnrko  and  Secretary  Work.  Re- 
meniLor,  Burke  in  exclusive  control  of  the  Indians*  property,  urged  the 
passiigo  of  a  bill  of  no  benefit  to  the  Indians  that  would  take  $100  000 
from  the  $110,000  in  his  hands  if  collected  at  once. 

That  statement  is  literally  true.  Meritt  says  in  reply  tlie 
?1()0,()00  will  not  be  paid  by  the  Navajo  Indians  for  several 
years.  That  is  charac^teristic  bureau  dodging  and  is  not  the 
point.  I  have  said  the  bridge  charge  of  $100,000  is  "  legalized 
r<»bbery."  Senator  Cameron  in  the  Senate  declared  it  to  be 
highway  robbery."  Senator  Bratton,  also  familiar  with  all 
the  facts,  in  the  Senate  declared  it  to  be  ^'iniquitous."  Many 
others  whom  I  quoted  in  my  speeches  of  April  23  and  prior 
tlierc^to  denounced  the  swindle  committed  on  the  Navajos  and 
the  brazen  fraud  committed  on  Congress.  No  one  in  either 
House  defended  the  bill  when  the  fraud  was  disclosed. 

The  Lees  Ferry  bridge  authorization  item  was  slipped  through 
the  House  with  the  bureau's  express  approval  on  January  21 
192o,  and  February  14,  1925,  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  before 
Its  purpose  and  the  $100,000  charge  against  the  Navajo  Indians 
was  understood  by  either  House  or  Senate.  When  the  fraud 
lK»riH4rated  by  the  bureau  on  these  Indians  was  disclosed  in  the 
omnibus  bill  the  $100,000  Indian  appropration  for  the  bridge 
was  opposed  in  both  House  and  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  where 
more  debate  could  be  had,  the  Interior  Department  bill  of  over 
$262,000,000  was  held  up  for  about  two  weeks  while  the  Navajo 
bridge  item  of  $100,000,  a  fraudulent  charge  against  the  Indians, 
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was  sought  to  be  striken  from  the  bill.  The  heavy  pressure  for 
all  the  other  items  in  the  great  appropriation  bill  finally  over- 
powered the  Senators  who  sought  to  disclose  and  prevent  the 

No  man  can  face  the  facts  and  defend  that  fraud  before  any 
congressional   investigating   committee   that   knows  proc^ure 
f.   o    «!^-«  ""  .^^{V^i"^«,  wi»  so  into  this  item,  which  in  itself 
«nrP.?f^  A      .indictment   of   methods   pursued    by   the   Indian 

nn  fh.  XT^^^.'''' J  ""^^^  ^^^  ^  ^°^a^  «f  over  28,000  Indians 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  was  called   to  Washington   before 

r^l^^^"^""  ""^  ^r^^""  committee  to  say  that  the  Navajos  would 
r^l  1^?^  dollar's  worth  of  benefit  from  this  .$200,000  bridge 
one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  Indians,  that  with  apprmiches  mly 
eventually  cost  the  Navajos  several  hundred  thousand  dolK 
all  for  the  use  of  white  tourists  who  visit  the  Grand  Canyon 
1  further  discuss  my  own  recent  trip  across  Lees  Ferry  else- 

7hl7frJ!^J  IJ""^'  f  ^  ""^  language  can  too  strongly  empliasize 
this  fraud  and  highway  robbery  of  the  Indians,  made  with  the 
approval  of  Commissioner  Burke  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Meritt' 

oco^^^^^if^^fT^^  ^P  ^^^^"^  ^^^  existing  reimbuf^able  charge 
against  the  Navajos,  now  r^ching  over  $900,000,  when  the 
Indians  had  only  $116,000  in  1925  to  their  credit.  He  said  in 
substance  and  in  defense  of  the  bureau,  the  Government  has 
made  many  large  direct  appropriations  for  the  Indians.  The 
F^ZfJTTi?^  fi^""  "li?^''  ^^^  ^'*^^^y  pledges,  but  that  in  no  way 
31^0  -K^^  V^^^T  ^''^^'^  ^^^  ^^^"^  Par^J^  to  a  conspicuous, 
S^mf ^  ^^  ^''"""l .?''  5^^  .^'^^^^"•^  ^y  compelling  them  to  pay 

miser  murdered  man  a  long  life  of  penury  and 

INDIAN   BUREACS   APPROVAL   OP  THE  VICIOUS   OIL   BILL 

Mr.  Meritt  (No.  10,  p.  21)  next  quotes  me  as  follows: 
An   oil    leasing  bill   had    the   approval   of    Commissioner   Burke   last 
session  wherein  37%  per  cent  of  the  Indians'  royalty  of  the  5  per  cent 

99  f^rl  Trl  """l,  ""^  ''''''^  "^^^  -^^  ^^  P^^^  '"^  ^^^^s  o^  that  part  of  the 

-22,000,000  acres  of  Executive  order  Indian  land  that  contained  oil. 

.J.^^  Q^<>tation  is  correct  in  substance,  and  the  facts  in  them- 
selves  are  s^o  outrageously  unjust  that  Meritt's  ''  defense  "  of  an 

^1&^  ^^'\^  "^''"  ^?^  Indians,  reaching  many  millions  «f 
dollars,  would  have  no  standing  before  a  committee  that  under- 
stands  the  facts.  The  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
meat  is  found  in  the  course  of  the  bill  before  both  Senate  and 
House  committees.  When  exposed  in  committee  they  refused  to 
pass  the  indefensible  STVa  per  cent  oil  tax  proposal.  Neither 
Senate  or  House  committees  were  again  misled  by  Commissioner 
Burkes  defense  of  substantially  the  same  bill  that  was  slipped 
through  both  Houses  the  preceding  session  and  only  blocked  at 
the  last  moment  by  Congressman  Dallinger,  of  Massachu'^etts 
on  a  point  or  order.  Such  is  the  Indian  Bureau's  guardianship 
of  Its  Indian  wards  with  a  bill  involving  manv  millions  of  dol- 
lars— possibly  hundi-eds  of  millions— and  where  the  only  witness 
presented  by  the  bureau  was  Mr.  Hagerman,  a  bureau  employee, 
whojiibly  declared  to  the  Senate  committee  that  the  Indians 
would  willingly  pay  50  per  cent  tax  from  their  royalties.  The 
Senate  committee  did  not  believe  Mr.  Hagerman,  and  the  com- 
mittee,  after  several  hearings,  rejectc^d  the  371/2  per  cent  tax 
proposal.  What  more  can  l>e  said  to  put  the  stamp  of  disap- 
proval on  Indian  Bureau  methods? 

BALL-AND-CHAIN    INDIAN    BUREaIJ   PUNISHMENTS 

Mr.  Meritt,  No.  11,  page  25,  of  his  speech,  next  quotes  me  as 
saying  somewhere  at  some  time  as  follows : 

An  Indian  was  recently  kept  in  n  C  by  0  foot  cell  of  a  Wisconsin 
jail  for  8ix  months,  under  unspeakable  conditions,  with  a  ball  and  chain 
attached  to  him.     He  had  committed  a  misdemeanor. 

This  quotation  is  not  true,  nor  was  any  such  statement  of  six 
months  actual  imprisonment  ever  made  by  me.    I  did  say  that 
Moore,  an  Indian,  was  impHsoned  by  the  Indian  agent,  thrmmh 
an  Indian  judge,  and  sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months  nfiw  an 
illegal  arrest  and  illegal  h-earing.    From  affidavits  placed  in  the 
record  during  the  debate,  Moore,  the  Indian,  was  placed  in  a 
filthy  cell  as  described,  with  a  ball  and  chain  for  ankle  jewelry 
Meritt,  with  true  bureau  logic,  does  not  deny  the  arrest  or  kid- 
napping of  young  Moore  or  his  imprisonment  in  a  foul-snu'lling 
toilet-stopped  cell,  chained  with  ball  accompaniment  and  with- 
out any  authority  of  law.    He  describes  the  jail  building   how- 
ever, as  a  fine  temporary  residence  for  the  young  Indian',  who 
he  says,  served  less  than  30  days  and  escaped.    AVhen  attention 
was  called  to  the  illegal  proceeding  it  is  probable  Moore  was 
allowed  or  persuaded  to  escape. 

Meritt,  with  true  Indian  Bureau  hypocrisy,  says,  **  Mr  Frear 
shed  tears  over  the  punishment  of  this  Indian  youth,  who  was 
charged  by  the  Indian  agent  with  the  seduction  of  an  Indian 


fSe^  and  the  chargi  of  seduction  and  bastardy  was  comm..nly  j  <^;,;^f^J™g„-   r^aneiscu  audience, 
found  on  the  J^urt  calendar  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,,  ^„ 

1  never  _failed  to  present  ine  knowledge  before  wai 


.,x,-    rnvWiNMENT    PAY    TOU    VIKUITT'8    6,000- VlILK    Jl  NKBT. 
WHY    DOES   TUB   GOVWiNMh.NT    ra*  iiwUfin 

Wben  u  h«n.b.e.R^.re.entatW^  ^^  X 


^  i  never  failed  to  P^^f^\'l^J^'Zmy^o^e^^^^  ^"^ 

victions  where  ^f  erved  ^t  ne^er  to  my  luiow^^  ^e  ^^^^ 

any  prisonej    ?,  a  Wiscons  n^^^^^^^^^^  J^^^^^  ^e  does  not    

uul-ehain  treatment  and  ««f*^'  Senators  like  J««n8on.  of  e       orn  a    »..»  -^^    ^^  ^^^^  ,,,,^  j,„ 

;t  justify  seduction.    That  is  not  ^^^^^^^  ^,,,j  ^y  Meritt  that  V^'^V  v^  >.^"„e  slight  comfort  to 

„m,  ""•'.""-  -r-~f,ut  <rf  mendacious  reasoning  that  governs  the  .  ^.^ngressional  «erutiny,  it  may  ne^^                 ,^j^  ,^j^,j^,y  ,^ 

born  "<  \f"''J„%^  "^„    including  Commissioner   Burke,   in  its  ^,^^j  ^^  ^i^es  Men  t  "bsen  f  h.mse                              ^^.,^^ 

rSiJnroTlS^'f  practically  the  s^^^^^^^^^  post  of  duty   in    >yasb.n.ton ,  to^,,„,,  „.,,^^.  ,,,  ,,, 

f^  Sf^ Mr%S  a^y;"  MeStt  ^elfon  much  alike 

eoS,et"enr&risc^ction  «h"«»'|  Jj-^S-^rmlt  tt  Sense  ^?Uh 

hend  that  if  all  American  youths  who  commui  e 

which  Moore  was  charged  were  locked  up  In  6^^^^^        ^^^  ^^^ 

the  roll  call  every  year  woiild  reach  many  i 

chains  to  fasten  them  ;^'>"W  ^^^^^^^'^None  oSrs   1  venture 

r  rssSr.^  VSn?  cKnirS-  thS  ceus.     None  others 

but  no  Indian  judge  had  the  ",^ht  to  m'^JP^grttt  who  would 
and  chain  any  "»"'«  t^a"  be  had  to  Jock  "^  J^  ^^^  a„ent. 
decorate  Moore  with  «nch  ndoinments^    H  ^  .^ 


i 


Tvation.    Governor  Blaine,  now  ^e.mtu.  "—  coolldge 

;in:  made  the  lAll-and-ctaun  <^"f  ^^^^"^^t  e"n*S    'le  offense, 
Igainst  Hammitt.     The  g<>venior    M ^o^  c^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

and  yet  I  wonder  if  he  wiU  approve  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^..^j^„„^ 

arbv"^^.y -urrr  i^etent^^^^^^^^^^  ^i-  -*"  «'^-- 

tnal  oy  any  cuuil  «rT«l!^ATT-T^^^^FPTION  attempted 

TRUE  INDIAN  BUREAU -DECEFl  u^r^  ,„^i„«,  bpfore 

Mr.  Meritt  (No.  12   p.  ^T)  i-^^^^uotes^^  as  saying  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  hra^a^ 

one  Indian  trlDe  whose  de"*"  '«*«  'X^^\'J^  .^at  not  one  person  in  a 
aga.n«t  their  wUl  and  1"  «P f  °/^  \ms  money  has  been  spent  for  Is 
hundred  who  uses  the  bridge  tnat 

an  Indian.  intentionally  mis- 

The  statement,  «tandiug  by    tsdf.  k  i^«^    ^^  ^^^  squirm- 
leading.    In  fact,  the  evident  purpose^  to  m^^^^^  ^^^ 

will  discuss  more  in  detail  later.  -^fiition  and  apart  from 

^i  stated  at  San  Franc  sco  that    n  addit^^  Beseivation,tlmt 


Know  that  at  tinies  Meritt  a^sen  s  n  u-     .  ,^^^^   ^^^^   ^.^^^ 

si^LCtiri^./^^^^^^^^^ 

TS^  ^^StiB^X^  Iwn  his  re.ilar 

closed  Indian  *"'!d8  ""f '• /"^...^^^^"^tX,   alH^ut   the   $40(..0(K) 
miles  to  read  h  s  Ijald  "^i^^^'P*^:^^,;?,  1     ,  iwigation.     Only  a 
Pima  white  touris    ^r  else,  not  e^^tm       ^^^^     ^^^^.^.^,  ^^  ,,,^,,y 
tborough   congressional    investiRUtu)^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
phases  of  the  Merltt-Burke  bureau  ma  j^i^n^  is  not  that 

Meritt  says  the  cleath  rate  amonfe^^ma        ^.^,^„^^,^^i„„.,i  j 
stated  by  me  to  the  San  *  anasM  t  ^^^^^  ^^,^,    .,,^^.,    j, 

vestigation   can   certainly    determine^       ^^^      ^^^^  ^^       ^^^ 
responsibility  for  a  fatality  rate  iin  j        ^^^^     i  have 

to  me,  to  be  about  five  times  the  San  rra  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

not  relied  on  P^nted^tatisncs  fn.m    be    ure  ^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

.    ,    .  „_    n^«.r,^^«   iifTwunK    XII  ^^^^^   Reservation 

Jiich  witnesses,  bt)th 
that'the  death'  rate  ^as  very  heavy ■  ^^;;'„y'\.o„sressional  com- 
:;Sl:/;^^':S'«^T  ZSrlr^e.n^on  «f  H.  present 

where  the  statement  was  daimed  to  i^a^^^^^^ 

not  say.    He  duotes.  oi  ^^^"^^'^  "  ,„^,,„  ,,„oation,  the 

.:;:T^irzz^^^^oT^^'^:  ..hu.„e,  rhoem. 

There  is  a  basis  of  truth  U.  his  statement^of  my  charge,  but 

not  in  the  way  q«<>t«d  l>y  Men«^   ^{^ii^ron    away   from    their 
Indian   Bureau    n   tearing   y"^^n|  ^  ^,f  ^j,^^  away  to  distant  ^ 
parents  and  sending  them  hu^  'r^a^  ^  ,^,^ii  scale,  but  it 

nonreservation  **chools  was  hi^t  f>eg^  ^^^^^^^  ^,^„       ^  ^^e 

now  covers  many  Indian  trib^^    ina     mLrmed.  and  it  Is  one  ! 
their  children  for  years  at  a  t»me,  i  wu  statement 

*f  the  most  cruel  practice,  .^.node^^^^^^^         ^,^       ,  ^^.css 


Merurs  u..^---   -^   --  .,  ,  ,„,  of  the  most  cruel  practice^^  "£.  moae  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^m  discuss  more  ^  detail  later.  ,  f^om    quoted.  I  believe   Is  strictly  frne,  a^t       g^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^j^^,^  „, 

J  iSaJo^n^  S  ^r^%zB^VJ^:T^,    S^  SuS  SdiSrat^lo. 

7^SASX^  ^Brf.;^^^^'^  1  --  »--J:T:=ren7rl  a  Navajo  Indian 


Co  tuness;s,   one  whit^  and  one   x  ,  - -^^^  ^^^ 

cCracterand  high  standing  in  Ph«^J^^'^,  ^^  ^very  100  whi  e 
Indian  would  use  the  bridge,  compa  ^^^^^^  ^i^jt^  people 
TieoDle.    In   fact,   one   witness   saia   u  ^^  ^^p^^^^^j^g 

were  likely  to  use  the  extravagantly  t>°»t^g^^^^^  ^^     ^ 
highway  compared  to  every  Indmn  who  w^  j„g  j^^y  and 

witnesses  I  wlU  af  <^f, -l^^S  to  what  I  saw  and  learned  on 
^11  be  willing  to  testify  myself  to  w  ^^^    ^^^^ 

i^at    reservation.    I    say    I^tuve^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^e  a 

whether  It  costs  ^00'^„,^^t  the  Pima  Indians,  Is  an  in- 
reimbursable  charge  aga"l«t  J^^  J^or  Indian  tribe  and  the 
Sus  outrage  perpetrated  on  a  poo      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

fraud  on  the  I'^dlf"^ /"/^  fraSd  Jracti^d  on  Congress  by  pre- 
a  trunk  highway  is  also  a  faao  »  »  ^  for  the  Pimas,  as 
tending  it  was  merely  an  l"tK^tiona»  statement  was 

Stid  by  Meritt  in  ,Y"  ^f'S  tr^tTnnlesTlgnorantly  made 
Ix,  Intentional  P?f^f^*?°°4u^eau^s  Primarily  responsible,  and 
For  this  fraud  the  Indian  Bureau  ,s  p  maians  is  still 

that  im^poslt  on  l«„Con^ss^,^°?e%ered  by  Mr.  Meritt  ^^^ 


/ 


same  rooi.     j."'" rpsnonsible  bureau  emyi".'"  • 1 

bureau,  a  charge  ""^^^fbuSg  up  nonreservation  schools  and 
further,  that  the  bureau  is  bull«migup^  ^^^^  j^  ^,^„  pro- 

abandoning  day  schools  «» J'  f  "\^f/ding  schools  now  of  easy 
J^slng  to  close  small  reservaUonboaj^dnfe^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^ 

access  to  Indian  scholars.    The  imor  ^^  attention, 

but  came  from  resp»nsiWe  sour««^nat  investigating  com- 

I  am  ready  to  Pl«^  *^1,Xke  «p  this  cruel  method  of  sepa- 
mittee  of  Congress  that  wUl  take  ^i  ^^^^^^^ 

rating  parents  from  their  cm  uir en  u»  abandon  Ite     ( 

Iteve  that  through  such  separation  the  cn^      ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Indian  parents  and  Parental  ^^^ys     n     ^^  ^    ^  congres- 

cratlc  control  evidence.  1 1^"^    '  ^treatment  of  Indians  in  the 
Sal  investigatton  tha^^the  m^s^reatme  ^^^  „,  ^^ 

manner  describ^  and  th^e^surr^^   «'   •«"««    ^^"^   *'""    '"^ 
Stents  to  ^esfionreservation  schools.  ^,  ..  ^^,^ 

committee,  but  1  ao 


that  imposition  on  Congress  ana  on  .u«.^^^     ^^^^^^  ZS«   but  I  do  not  care  - 
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P JJ^J^  »    .  ?.    ^^^  ''"^'^  Bureau  to  release  the   Florence 

•>  "St^ti^'*^r  ""'■'^  ''?•''»  '••^P^'t  *»'  *>"««"  negligence 
L  7nni    f„^1  ^^""^    ''^^••^■*   «'»'^    «^«'-««   than    neglect  of 

Zh^^  rZZ \lt  reservation  buildings  and  frr,m  the  Indian 
Bn^n  ?K..^  broosht   directly   to   the  doors   of  the   Indian 

ever  ^«, 1^1*   *"!"    '''^'''•'    rat^not  correctly    reported,   how- 

I  ytmll^  .^na.,"*  ""k^  ^"^''""'  I  ">*•*  «°  the  reservation, 
officer  ^  ^''ntHtions  there,  and  tan  .say  that  If  any  health 
tiont  f,°.lu.  *''^?«*'  *^«"°try  village  permitted  health  condi- 
shfrnWhT    .,.*■"'.  ""■':  °"^  ^•''•''t  on  the  Zuni  Reservation  he 

tion«  for  the  res^t  of  hi.s  dhys. 

Dal?%**?:/  K.*'^'''"  "!.*'  "'"'  ""*'  ™a''«''  a"  a'>surd  statement, 
hU  V»«ti.li  ifP^^rttten  address,  when  he  mi.squotes  me  to 
nis  «>akiand  audience  as  saying: 

r,.!  r»"°'^  ?""''■  **  ^  "^'^  '"  '*"*'''»  "'"!«'•  th*-  old  regime  than  to  b« 
one^of  our  Ain».rican  Indians,  under  pre«ont  condltiooB,  and  I  have  seen 

m/  W^^  T^  ""f  ^  ^^^^  "''  «"^'*^  Htatemerit  was  ever  made  by 
me.  although  the  facts  are  had  enou^'h. 

thP^xl'  J  "^\^'*  I'^^-^"''^^  '«>'^^-'^  with  either  the  condition  of 
the  American    Indian  or  of  a  lius.sian  <^erf.     Second,  I  never 

TvtuJ^l^l^^'''''''  t""'^^^  %  ^"''^'^"  ^^'^  ""^^^^  the  czar  because 
fV.  11?  i^'r^l^^  '''"^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^'^^^  wa«  overthrown  and  all 
thi'  .^erfs  had  been  then  freed  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Mr.  Meritt's 
straw  man  that  he  held  up  to  view  before  his  Oakland  audience 
was   a   subterfuge  offered   by  a   desperate,   dodging  man   who 

hf™  Jk  «"r^'^-^,  f«;V  of  the  specific  charges  against  the 
bureau  when  placed  lK?fore  him. 

THE    INDIAN    BURRAU    AND   DARKKHT    RL'HSIA 

In  one  or  more  speeches  1  have  made  reference  to  the  Indian 
Kureaus  cruel  separation  of  parents  and  children  for  years 
at  a  time  because  of  an  attempt  to  alienate  the  children  from 
Indian  parents  and  Indian  ways,  according  to  the  reason  given 
me.  I  also  charged  that  nowhere  in  the'  wide  world,  even  in 
*v!  l''.u'*  ^"«''^^"  ^'^  to-day,  were  such  things  iKJSsible,  and 
that  the  treatment  and  illegal  punishments  imposed  by  Indian 
judges  apiKJint^Hl  by  Indian  agents  was  unknown  the  world 
over.  That  the  c-ontrol  of  Indian  prop^nty  and  of  the  Indian 
IKMSon  by  the  bureau  was  without  any  comparison  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Thewe  stat<*ments  and  others  to  the  same  effect  I 
again  rer>eat  with  an  additional  statement  that  if  the.y  are 
true  and  many  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  absolute  control 
of  property  are  admitted  by  the  bureau,  then  the  bureau  should 
be  giv(!ti  a  thorough  shaking  up  and  at  an  early  day  the  bureau 
system  should  bo  abolished. 

I  believe  any  thorough  congressional  investigation  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion  after  hearing  Messrs.  Meritt  and 
Burke  without  any  adverse  witness  being  called  to  make  a 
cas(?  jigainst  them.  I  have  answered  every  *' quotatiorr"  true 
or  mis<iuoted  prcjsented  before  the  Oakland  audience  and  have 
covered  Meritt'a  alleged  quotations  from  my  remarks  with  a 
notation  as  to  his  answers  or  defense.  Not  one  word  from 
him,  however,  was  offered  in  reply  to  100  specific  questions 
handed  him  by  the  Oakland  Forum  before  he  began  reading 
his  article.  Not  one  dire<ft  respcmse  was  made  to  the  many 
direct  charges  quoted  in  my  own  resolutions  presented  to  the 
House  asking  for  an  investigation,  as  set  forth  in  substance 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks.  Only  a  shifty  series  of 
misipiotations  or  half  quotations  prepared  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  carried  by  him  ;i,(X)0  miles  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  there  to  fn*  read  before  audiences  whom  he  supposed 
might  not  know  the  facts. 

As  a  rule  they  did  know  the  facts  and  Meritt's  effort  served 
to  stimulate  friends  of  the  Indians  to  renewed  efforts  to  break 
through  the  hard-shelled  bureaucracv^hat  now  effectually  con- 
trols Indians,  .Senators,  lU^presentatives  and  all  friends  of  the 
Nation's  wards  who  seek  the  truth  regarding  the  bureau's 
record  of  maladministration. 

PIFTKKN    ANDY    On.VII'    CTIATXBNfJIW 

Mr.  Meritt  made  15  vainglorious,  mock  heroic  challenges  to 
his  critics  but  not  to  disprove  that  he  and  his  associates  have 
eommitted  frauds  on  Congress  and  on  the  Indians;  not  to  dis- 
prr>ve  that  they  have  permitted  ball-and-<-hain  punishments; 
!  not  to  dlsfirove  they  have  separated  In<lian  parents  from  chil- 
dren against  their  will  and  not  to  disprove  misconduct  ar^d  mal- 
feasance in  office.  Most  of  Meritt's  challenge«  on  analysis  show 
they  are  unrelatcnl  t(»  the  charges  made  against  the  bureau.  An 
investigating  coninilttc^c  will  not  waste  time  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  fast  a  f('W  cdl  wells  are  enriching  a  few  Indians  but 
will  ask  particulars  about  2()0,(KK)  fndians  who  have  no  oil  wells 
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^^^J^,  I  "i  "'*,"•'■  'nstanc-es.  are  sufferintf  from  want  of  food, 
from  lacli  of  ordinary  health  conditions,  and  need  of  iife'«  com- 
forts now  enjoyed  by  practicaUy  every  wiilte  person  old  and 

kn'^^^  /^  i^^  ^''''"^*  ^Speculative  increase  in  Indian  populations 
knoHn  to  be  grossly  inaccurate  by  every  student  of  Uie  subjwt 
because  of  impracticability  of  any  census  in  many  places  and 
uncertainty  of  mixed  bloods  is  no  answer  to  the  specific  charge 

^11?  '^I'^^v^''^  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^^^*°^  ^^'-^  swindled  and  Congress 
misled  by  the  ornamental  white  man's  bridge  now  building  with 
bureau  approval,  the  same  as  the  Navajo  Indians  were  swindled 
?  ^p'l^'^e^^  misled  by  the  white  tourist  bridge  at  Lees  FeriT 
of  which  more  hereafter.  If  a  man  steals  from  one  man  it  is 
^tL^'V  ^"^  ^"^^^^  evidence  in  justification  that  he  did  not 
f«?h.  57°"  aD^>ther.  In  fact,  the  only  evidence  to  be  accepted 
IS  that  he  did  not  steal  at  all. 

When  Senators  Cameron  and  Bratton  denounced  the  Lees 
Zl^^  Rriclge  fraud  with  which  they  were  acquainted  as  *'  high- 
way robbery     of  the  Navajos.  to  which  verdict  I  can  bring  a 

^ho^'Lf  ."^'/T'^^'  "J'^l*^  ^"'^  ^'^^^""^  ^*^^»ff  ^'^  the  outskirts  of 
Hrfn J^  ?  f^  "^^r^^^^'  '^  "^^  °''  ^"''^^^  ^^  ^^y  "  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions  of  the  Govemment  with  the  Indians  were,  never  more 
carefully  respected  and  carried  out  to  the  letter."  That  high 
sounding  bureaucratic  utterance  can  best  be  determined  by 
facts  and  not  by  platitudes. 

Again  I  repeat  that  the  man  in  the  Indian  Bureau  most 
mT  vf  ^l.^'  ^^^^^''''  ""^  Congress  with  whom  I  have  talked  is 
^il\  1  T  1  ^^^l^^^^''  ^'^  Reserves  all  the  blame  showered  on 
ms  head  I  do  not  know  nor  care,  nor  do  I  care  foMiis  opinion, 
but  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  that  I  was  chairman  of  a 

ll^^T^  !^^  ''''  '^^  ^''''^^  ^^^^^^^  '^"^  wh^'^  Mr,  Meritt  came 
before  that  committee.  In  the  course  qf  a  fairiy  active  practice 
I  have  examined  many  hundreds  of  witnesses  and  have  «ross- 
examined  as  many  more,  and  as  chairman  of  th^  1921  aircraft 


probe^I  examined  a  hundred  or  mo^e  in  that  probe,  but  in  all 


^/wn^'lvf'^'^'^.^  !!!'?^  ^^"^  "^^^^  difficulty  in  pinning  a  witnes' 
down  to  a  plain  statement  than  in  the  case  of  Meritt. 

AN    INDIAN    BUREAU    WITNESS    WHO   REPRESENTS    THE    BUREAU 

The  hearings  before  that  subcommittee  will  show  the  slipping 
and  squirming  of  the  witness  Meritt  when  a  simple,  straight 
wLm'^h  '"''^  ^^  committee.  I  say  this  not  especially  to 
discrefht  the  general  course  of  Mr.  Meritt  in  his  Oakland  speech, 
which  he  said  he  read  from  manuscript,  but  to  forewarn  any 
congressional  mvestigating  committee  that  may  find  its  hands 
99 nooooo  «"^Prised,  upon  questioning  Mr.  Meritt  on  the 

hnniy^^^  Jease  bill   or   Indian  judge  bill  or   Navajo 

bridge  bill  or  Pima  death  rate,  to  find  reply  that  the  per  capita 

^ KM  .V?  .  ^^.^  P^'^^'^"^*  ''^  ^^^  ^'°^<^^^  States  is  less  than  $2,500 
whi  e  that  of  the  American  Indian  is  H700.  I  have  met  hun- 
dreds of  American  IndJaiw,  and  I  doubt  if  their  actual  per 
capita  wealth,  on  which  any  market  value  could  be  placed 
would  much  exceed  1  per  ^  cent  of  the  $4,700  figure  so  glibly 
reeled  r»ff  by  the  real  orator  of  the  bureau.  Evasion  and^  mis- 
representation are  certain  to  occur  with  this  witness,  but  any 
committee  can  easily  find  out  the  truth. 

a  J''oo"l!?^^?H'^'''  '^  the  Indian  Bureau's  figures  are  correct, 
and  225,000  Indians  own  $1,600,000,000,  then  it  may  be  detoon- 

/'?u  ol?..^?^^.™^^^^'"^*^^^^  ^^^*  ^vey  man,  woman,  and  child 
ot  the  22,>,000  incompetent  Indians  is  worth  per  capita  $7(K)0 
or  for  an  average  family  $35,000.  If  any  witness  can  be  found 
to  testify  that  the  average  southwestern  Indian  families  on  any 
of  the  2Q  reservations  I  visited  have  much  above  1  per  cent  of 
that  average  amount,  excepting  In  vague  Indeterminate  guess- 
work,  then  the  witness  will  be  entitled  to  his  place  on  the  non- 
veracity  throne  at  the  side  of  the  Assistant  Indian  Commis- 
sioner. These  facts  can  be  easily  determined  by  a  committee 
thfit  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  bunk  out  of  such  bureau 
statistics. 

Before  concluding  my  discussion  of  Mr.  Meritt  and  Mr 
Burke  and  their  bureaucratic  methods,  that  savor  of  "  darkest 
Russia,"  to  u.se  the  phrase  coined  by  Meritt  in  Oakland  I 
quote  a  iK>rtlon  of  two  aflfidavlts,  one  executed  by  an  American 
Indian  citizen,  a  soldier  in  France,  who  fought  for  his  country 
and  who  was  told  by  Mr.  Burke,  according  to  his  affidavit  that 
"  as  long  as  you  fight  this  bureau  you  will  get  all  the  fighting 
you  want,"  with  other  statements  which  the  affiant  charged 
was  bureau  blackmail. 

The  other  affidavit  Is  from  a  Presbyterian  missionary  an 
Indian,  and  elder  in  his  church,  who  stated  under  oath  that  it 
was  the  toughest  time  he  ever  had,  for  although  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  his  t^ribe  by  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  300 
IndL'ins  the  bureau  would  not  recognize  him  as  a  delegate  or 
pay  his  expenses  from  the  tribal  fund.  He  stated,  under  oath 
that  the  ball-and-chaln  punishment  was  enforced  on  his  reserva- 
tion. 


\ 


1927 

.  .  ^r.^  chinrnc  Ueht  that  illunanate<l  the  Oakland  Forum, 
Meritt,  the  shmmg  iigiu  i"«  Burke's  4»ffice  April   «, 

took  the  missionary  '^^^'^^^Xl^^^^^  if  Indians  fight 

this  year,  and  ^l^^v  can  ge^^  •  '^^^  ^^"  T^  ^^^ 

:ry'>f  Th^^^^^^^^  '^  ^'""'"^  ''"'^^  '"'"  ""^ 

Uiing  to  other  Ip^^*"^-  ^^  ^,^,^^1   are  attached,   were  set 

These  affidavits,  ^^^}^^ ^^^ .^'^^  2:^  1926,  and  they  are  re- 
forth  in  full  i«  ^y^^^,^^J  St^ll  Burke s  threat  to  pre- 
ferred ^^,^^^f^,,^,^^^'\;^^hich  ^  Indians  were  interested  and 
vent  any  l^S^^*»i'?V,^  JfJ^^  I.  onlv  another  phase  of  the  in- 
Ms  attempt  to  f '^^^^^^"^Sve  commUtees  through  his  power 

'    Ta^ocept^^^^  »-^^^^  ''''  ^^^""^''^"  "' 

referred  to  his  ^^^yf^^^-.^^^^terian  m'ssionary  and  of  the  soldier 
The  offense  of  Uie  ^^.^^^f  ^^^^^       ^.^^h  cases  in  the  fact  that 
who  had  fought  in  ^^^^}]^^  ^^'^  iTidian  "judge"  ball-and-chain 
Wy  had  protested  ag^  To    Burke    and 

r^Ttlt  prS  wasVason,  which  merited  the  threatened 

^^''•Ihment  set  f^rth  in  their  affidavits. 

^""tr^S    cL    .OT    OET    ...ISI..ION    WHO    .OHT    TH.   BCRE.. 
'^"  .       „      .,= k ^,^    ovorMsft  such 


.M„.      I  know  that  when  T  make  thl.  atUdavit  I  am 

them  the  samp  thing.     I  """*,,,  „.„,  ,ell  the  truth. 

briPKlng  more  trouble  on  me.  "ut  »  7^^;^,^;  missionary  at  home  and  at. 

1  am  a  man  of  58  and  am  a  I  '•^'J**'"  ,     ^„  washinston.  but  It 

elder  In  my  churoh.  and  thts's  ">.•">   «;;'  »  P,    ,  „^^^„.     ^.^^  ,be 

Is  the  toughest  time  I  have  e>er  had^        a  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^„„,.,, 

flve-year  program  was  "*«""  »""«'*  J^'lr^e  I  «""  <'»«»  '^"'^  "''  *lf 
I  was  eleetod  the  first  P-'f ''»*"' ^^,  ,,„V«cned  bv  more  than  :i.Mnndi- 
authorlty  of  the  tribe  and  on  «  P^  »^7„X"„  Bureau  will  no,  n-cosn  ze 
vldual  m..mbers  of  the  tribe.  »"'  '^^  ;";  ^,.  expenses  from  the  tribal 
„,e  as  a  delegate  and  «'"  "" /,7,'°U  m"e  money  which  h..s  to  be 
fund.     All   the  bureau  will   do  1»  to   len  ^  j^,.  „,^  „   i 

pnid  out  of  my  Individual  property.     »«   7«\^„  „,.,,,„  i„  every.bluK 
would  deny  the  truth  and  ''>'^™'     *"  ♦'';„^  ,  „„8,  be  as  tnUbful  «h  I 
but  I  am  a  man  and  1  am  a  Christian,  ana 
can.  •  Rrrra  Bickkr.  Sr. 

Subscrll)ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  *^;^\^\^;i,:^,,,  yolary  />mM.V. 

(My  commission  expires  April  15.  1030.) 

Witness : 

JUDSON  Kino. 


N 


.,^»4V<    PAN    NOT    GET    LBGISLA  i  iv^i^     ^ "- 

cratic.  czarlike,  and  >ndcjf°^„^'^'^^*"ip,,^^^         intimidation  and 

iSvitS  a-;---trH^HOS.   ..WHO   .OH.   ^.   ».«- " 

MB.  B«EKE  AND  MB.  "^""^J"        Washington,    D.    C,    April    9.    1926. 
Thla    affidavil    Is   executed    in    ^asMngto    ^^  commissioner  Burke's 
because  two  days  ago,  April  7.  I  was  la 

"The7to1dm't"ha;  they  had  found  out  the  statement  about  Benjamin 
Kills  Thunder  was  not  true. 

I  make  the  f»"'>''l°S  ''®!'*'"  L  xhunde.-  a  long  time  and  what  1 

"1   have  known  Benjamin  f '"«/„~'March  4  Is  common  knowl- 

stated  m  a  lettei-  to  ^X::^Xlnon  ^t  was  about  September.  1923. 

edge  at  the   Fort  I'e«\««f'^t^«  In  the  jail  at  Fort  Peck  Beserva- 

that  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder  was  In  the  jau  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

tion.  Benjamin  Km«  Thu.der  sent  a  ^ot«J°^^,^^,„,,„t  and  ask  the 
to  see  him.  He  asked  me  to  talk  to  tne  v  gg^jamin  told  me  he 
ierintendent  to  take  ^^e  chains  off  h«^eg.^^  BJ^  ^  ^^_.^  .^^„^„ 

had  left  the  reservation  without  P^-^'f^^^j^ti,,,^  and  when  he  came 
Ueservation  in  North  Dakota  *»  «««  f '^^^^  „,ested  him.  Benjamin 
back  the  policeman  and  the  ^"P^''';^;™^^  judge  for  leaving 

told  me  that  he  was  tried  ^ej «^«  "^  ^hen  sentenced  to  jail,  and 
the  reservation  without  a  pass  and  was  in 

I  think  the  term  was  fj^fl'  .uperintendeut.  Mr.  James  B.  Kltch^ 

"  Then  I  went  and  talked  to  the  ^UP«"°  ^  ^^1^  to  that  young 

Mr.  Kltch  said  to  r-^'  '''-;'' ^^^:'^,rl  g'ood  talking  to.'  Mr.  Kitch 
man  and  teU  him  to  ''«'i''^<^„,^^^'i,Tle?  this  hoy  go  hy  without  pun^ 
Bald  also.  'You  know.  Mr  «'"«'•  "y'^,„  ^^e  reservation  without  a 
ishment.  then  other  l''<l«««j/;]' Je.  and  I  will  have  to  bear  the 
permit,  and  they  may  get  in  trouble, 
blame.' "  .      ,      t.  anv  other  charge  against  Benjamin  KiUs 

Mr.  Kltch  did  not  refer  to  any  otner 
Thunder.  ^  ,    „.,„  Thunder  and  said  I  have  sons  like 

Then  I  went  and  tal^*^/"  '^^'^  Jdv"ce  like  you  were  my  own  son 
you.  and  X  want  you  to  take  my  adv«e  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^et. 

ind  I  said  be  good  and  do  60«\ J/^f  °J  conduct  other  young  men 
but  I  talked  to  him  »*>«>«*  *^f,"°tuh  him  Just  like  he  was  my  own 
are  guUty  of  sometimes  and  ^^^f^^""^^^  t{.i„g  for  you  to  be  here 
Bon  and  said.  You  know  it  Is  a  very 

with  chains  on  your  legs.  -nxlous  to  know  what  they  were 

Benjamin  Kills  Thunder  was  very  anxious  t        ^^^  g„per,„tendent;s 

gofng  to  do  to  him.  and  I  said  ^  I'*'  7^°^'^^  told  me  he  would  take 

-  Idvlce  and  take  my  advice  that  "r.  f  "t^,  "^  to  take  my  advice    and 

thrchalns  oft  his  legs.     So  Benjamin  agr. eo  t  ^^^^  Benjamin 

n^  reference  to  any  other  offense  except  go    b  ^^  ^^^^ 

was  no  reterencc  w       J  *«it  about  tne  case, 

without  a  permit,  and  there  wa^  taiK 

told  them.     .  Thunder's  case  isn't  the  ""'J  «°'=;    ^"      * 

Of  course  Benjamin  Kills  Thunae  ^  punished  if  they  go 

Indians  know  they  must  have  a  pemlt  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,„  ^  g,eat 

off  the  reservation  ^'^^^^"''^^"•^to-da,.  „  ,.^,  „  t^e  Indians 

many  years,  and  It  Is  f  ^  ff  ,*  ^^vlew  two  days  ago  that  W  ttie  i 

Mr.  Burke  told  me  at  this  Intervie  „t,on ;  they  can  t  get  any 

flgbt  the  bureau  then  t^ey  0-  1 1«*  -y^„  \^  here  teU  me  he  has  told 
of  their  bills  through.    Otner  luu 


...»    .vn  HIS   WIFB  PBOMiaro  LOTS  OK  Fl.mT.Nfi 
^N  BX.S.RVICE  MAN  AND  H.S  ^-^,^^^^^.^^^^.     „     ^      j,^^,   p.    ,«,«.  , 

I.  Meade  Steele,  wish  to  make  the  |»/ .^^ ^archarges  against 
Ib,.lleve  that  the  I""*'''"  ^^^/f^^^^r^isai-e  going  to  be.    -I  testify 

me  but  1  can't  And  »«*  -^f  JJ^^  jf  ^n  fa  hotef  and  attempted  to  get 

that  the  Indian  Bureau  took  mj  wire 

her  to  make  statements  "Kalnat  me.  ^^_^^  ^^^^^^^^  j,,^  ^„  ,« 

I  am  an  ex-service  man^    I  voUmt-.e^^^  ^^^^^^^      ^^  , 

war  m   Europe,   and   I    ^ave   an  ^     represent   them.     The 

to  stay  here.  Washington  fight  against  charges  agaiuHt 

How  can  I  down  »>«" /.°  ,^,^,7  l.fdlan  Bureau  has  got  up  w.  h  all 
my  personal  character  which  the  I^^^*"  g„t    to   do   with    my 

iJ   machinery!     And    what    "^Jf. "'"^.^^t'^e  here?     I  call  this  bta.k- 
work  here,  since  my  Pe«P/«  »^"f  J,  '' j „,  «  great  Government  bureau 
Tail.  »nd  1  ask  whether  It  '«  *»"/^^„fb  i\.Lt  meet  In  Washington, 
to  hound  me  with  Pe'-«°f »  f  "f;\  ,^  uore  for  work  which  my  tribe 
and  to  persecute  my  *;^'«  ^«f^^^  ./^i^  Bureau  doesn't  want  me  to  do 
has  ordered  me  to  do  which  the  *  "''        ^^^  this  bureau,  you  will  B't 
Mr.  Burke  said  to  me  :  "As  !«-«  "^^ /;,"  J.ther  I  should  have  to  flg^^ 
bU  the  flghting  you  want.       But  i  »  persecuted   and   evil 

Sa  nst  slander  and  -|;'^»''!^"';,:'?ed    together.     1    don't    fl«ht    the 
Charges    against    my    character    draggea       s  ^^^^^  p,.i^^te 

ind  an  Bmeau  officers  by  trying  toKetevU  ^t  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^,,,„^ 

lives  and  1  don't  think  that  is  the  way  P"^^  «    «  .,,  ,  ..  with  a  con- 

"'liiave  General  Pershing's  statement  to  m.wh  ^^^^^^^  .,     ^.^^_ 

secrated  devotion  to  duty  y°"  ^*^^,;»  ^dnd  of  hell  they  make  for  me. 
imust  serve  my  tribe  no  matter  what  klua  o  ^^^^^  3^^^,  ^     . 

subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thU  9th  day^^,^P^^^«^«,„,. 

TJ; -mmlsslon  expires  April  15.  1930.). 

Witness : 

JUDSON  Kino. 


i 


/ 


r«AINS    IN     MONTANA    AND    WISCONSIN 
BALb    AND    CHAINS  M  j  ipavluB     thft 

Ball  and  chains  were  worn  i°  J  ^«»/„»„"''  According  to  the 
reSvaUon  without  the  age.,tsrem«Mo^tt  ^„d  Burke  say  if 
C-^^rZ^^  thnrhuSuV  wiU  see  that  the  I...  n 
-Irr  chTns  are  worn  ^j;,  W-on  Jn^^  ^an  aV.o.ed  tni^ 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Burke.  •    ^^erica,  where,  I  repeat,  thf  _}^^'?f. 

All  this  occurs  in  tree  ^"'v^:*  tho  nronorty   of  225,0»H)   in- 

Buritu  has  complete  ^'f.^rol  of  the  proper  J^^       $io.a-m<.nth 

Kan.  In<ll««.  ""«  "";  S     InSSi  «<  """'"e  •"  T.', 
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COXG  KESSIOJS^AL  RECORD— APPENDIX 


...  !?  T,*'  «";•"'<''■  ^sf  <>'  srcss  abuse  of  p„wer  that  needs 
iivestiKutioii.  nurke  and  Meritt  are  to-day  the  court  of  last 
lesort.  subject  alone,  Meritt  admits,  to  habeas  corpus  prb- 
ceediiiKs  by  courts  havliiK  legal  jurisdiction.  No  congres- 
sionai  coniimttee  will  be  deceived  by  the  bluster  and  bluff 
now  used  to  intiuiidate  Indians.  I  conclude  my  reply  to  Mer- 
itt  s  statements  with  a  suKKestlon  that  if  any  bureau  in  Wash- 
inKton  IS  more  autocratic  and  Hlegally  objectionable  in  its 
methods  than  the  Indian  IJureau,  then  Confess  has  a  double 
job   to   perform,    in    which    Indian    welfare,    however,    should 

In  conclu.sion  of  these  remarks,  largely  addressed  to  Mr. 
aicntt  s  caiefully  prepared  defense,  I  re|)eat  that  every  material 
charKe  niade  by  me  against  the  Indian  Bureau  before  the  House 
lasf  session,  and  as  ,set  forth  in  substance  at  the  beginning  of 
m.\  remarks,  is  shown  to  be  true,  otherwise  either  Mr.  Burke 
or  Mr.  Mentt  would  have  denied  them  in  their  two  widely  pub- 
lished defenses. 

RECORD  OK   THE  TWO    MAIN    INDIAN    BDKBAU    WITNESSES 

The  refusal  of  both  men  to  answer  or  dispute  any  of  the 
material  charges,  but  to  attempt  shifty  defenses  excusing  mat- 
tei><  that  could  not  vveU  be  dodged  like  the  ball  and  chain  epi- 
sodes or  evading  charges  affecting  their  absolute  control  of  the 
lK.ison  and  property  of  225,000  American  Indians  is  In  itself 
evulcMK-e  that  such  charges  are  true,  as  stated.  No  dispute^n 
be  ..ftorecl  to  either  charge.  The  concealment  of  records  by 
Messi^  Burke  and  Meritt,  thereby  covering  up  appalling  negl^t 
of  Indians  with  heavy  death  rates  therein  disclosed,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  autocratic  rulings  by  which  the  present  Indian 
Bureau  retains  its  iron-handed  rule  without  regard  to  law 

1  have  sought  herein  as  briefly  as  possible  to  point  out  the 

mTirof  tho^Ttfi*'"*'^  '  ^""^  ^T^**'"'^  '"^•'^  ^^  the  official  spokes- 
man of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who  was  sent  6,000  miles  at  Gov- 
ernment  expense   to   galvanize   the    Indian   Bureau's   control 
■    Meritt's  complete  failure  to  mislead  the  Californians  came  from 

m«mT  M^'  "rr'*"''  ^'o^ditions  among  the  Indians  had  S 
mail}  of  his  auditors.  ^ 

My  own  trip,  of  approximately  4,500  miles,  among  western 
ami  southwestern  Indian  tribes  has  given  me  first-hand  know! 
edge  of  many  Indian  matters  hereinbefore  discussed  and  I 
repeat  that  based  on  such  personal  knowledge,  I  believe  true 
every  specific  charge  set  forth  in  my  resolution  asking  for  a 
congressional  investigation  of  Indian  Bureau  misrule  and  mal- 
administration.    That  investigation  Congress  owes  to  Uself  be 

nf;rfh''  ^^,%?i'^l^^d"f  and  deceitful  bfreau  methods  S^^^ 
put  through  Congress  legislation  unjust  to  Indians.     More  im^ 

fnf^.^Lu'^  "^^f^  "^"^^^^  ""^  ^"'^^^"  misrule  is  due  primarily 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  grapple  with  the  Indian  problem 
instead  of  leavnig  these  wards  of  the  Government  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  discredited  bureaucracy. 
In  order  to  expose  the  insincerity  and  lack  of  knowledge 

l^fim  ZV^^\  ''^  ^^^  P^^^  ''^  Missionary  Meritt,  who  traveled 
b,OUO  miles  at  Government  expense  to  read  his  carefully  pre- 
pared transcript  directed  to  disconnected  expressions  he  alleged 
were  made  by  myself  at  various  places  and  times,  and  to  which 
he  devoted  his  long  article,.!  call  attention  to  100  pointed  spe- 
cifl(>   questions   submitted   to    Mr.    Meritt   before   the   Oakland 
Forum  meeting,  to  which  he  refused  to  reply.     The  questions 
were  submitted  by  leading  citizens  of  California,  among  whom 
were  ex-Congressman  William  Kent,  of  San  Francisco,  a  man  of 
large  affairs  and  a  philanthropist  known  throughout  the  West 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  country;  Dr.  John  R.   Haynes    of 
Los   Angeles,    a   signer,    and    regent   of   the   State    University 
is    known    throughout   the    State   as    a    man    of    affairs    and 
of   high    standing;    Mrs.    Duncan    McDuffie,    chairman    of    In- 
dian  welfare  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  California 
IS  another  whose  name  was  attached  to  the  questions,  should 
have  brought  some  explanation  from  Mr.  Meritt.    Other  names 
of  equally  well-known  people  were  on  the  letter  of  Inquiry 

For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  Meritt  avoided  all  the  ques- 
tions and  left  California  with  a  record  of  artful  dodging  that 
.  ^1^.  not  have  even  the  semblance  of  art  in  the  Inglorious  exit 
of  its  chief  performer,  ^ix  thousand  miles  of  hard  travel  from 
Washington  to  California  and  then  back  deserved  better  results 
than  those  obtained  l^y  the  Assistant  Indian  Commissioner 

The  questions  submitted  by  the  Indian  welfare  organization 
and  which  the  bureau's  mouthpiece  refused  to  answer  are 
offered  herewith.  The  answers  can  readily  be  furnished  by 
a  real  investigation  by  a  congressional  committee,  but  will  not 
be  obtainable  from  any  whitewashing  committee  as  proposed 
by  the  bureau  to  be  named  by  Secretary  Work. 

Questions  on  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  Bureau  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Edgar  B.  Meritt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  by  many  members  of  Indian  welfare  organizations  and 
which  he  failed  to  answer  in  his  California  meetings :  J 
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H^TDIAN  HEALTH   AND  THE   INDIAN   BUREAU    MEDICAL   SERVICE 

tbe^Sorreitrtt^rZsr'"*"  -ponalMHty  for  the  health  o,.. 
H  ':J^''J^^.  ■"»■■'"'"?  tables  of  the  Federal  census  show  tha.  tb«  white 
Tl\:'^".  L"  '^'  registration  area  is  below  12  per  1,000  p";  yea.    and 
that  the  Indian  death  rate  in  the  registration  area  is  steadily  Inoreas 

in  i9^3  °^rJe  "tn'''-  V'.  "'"  *'^°"''°''  =  *"  ^"22,  19.2  per  t'hou  Ind  ; 
in  1923,  22  5  per  thousand  ;  ip  1924,  25.9  per  thousand? 

from ^o^fi  '?H  ^''^''f  »'„«*■»«"«  «h°«'  that  the  Nebraska  Indian  death  rate 
from  1921  through  192..  was  45.7  per  thousand  per  year,  and  that  the 

tiraod%rir'*'  "**'  '^°'" ''''  ^••--^  1023  was%r8 ;«: 

4    Did  Secretary  Hubert  Work  use  the  following  words  in  his  recent 
statement  cailed   "Then  and   now"?     "Continuing  surveys  are  bei°g 

Indfn"      V.  "°,  ""   '■«^«'-^'»"°"«-   With  accurate  records  concerning  oa  h 
Indian,  showing  whether  he  has  built  a  home,  whether  he  is  cultfvatw 

UtZZtT"'"^  *"  ""'""="•  "'"'  ^^^  ^^•'^'^^^  """  •«  -aking  S 
And  did  Commissioner  Charles   H.  Burke  on   October  22    this  vear 
use  these  words:   "The  figures  collected  from  the  various  Indian^ res 
ervfttlons   relating  to  morbidity,  mortality,  etc.,  are  of  necessity  esti- 
mates as  accurate  as  present  conditions  allow  "  «:essiiy  esti 
If  Secretary  Work's  statement  is  correct,  can  Commissioner  Burke's 
statement  be  correct?     Can  accurate  Individual  records  of  each  Indian 
be  kept    showing  whether  he  is  in  the  livestock  bnrtness,  has  b„,l    a  " 
home,  etc.,  when   the  bureau,  according  to  Commissioner  Burke    only 
estimates  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead?  ^ 

^.tt^^^',  T''!?  *•"*  Federal  census  reports  2,675  Indian  deaths  for  the 
death   regie  ra  ion   area  alone,   containing  less   than   one-third  of  the 

the  "entn";";?'""  *"*  '"''"  ^"'^^"  '^''  °"'^  '''''  ^^^^  '- 

whn^^l"^-  "^^  ^"^  i"*''''"  Bureau's  annual  report,  each  year  since  1921, 
7„H  ^Z  1  "  *^^  population  totals,  omitted  to  report  the  number  of 
Indian  births  and  of  Indian  deaths?  "umuer  oi 

<5n!;w„ll  \  *°l*  *""*•  a'^'""'°S  that  the  findings  made  in  the  bureau's 
Southwest  trachoma  campaign  of  a  year  ago  are  typical,  the  number 
Of  Indians  suffering  from  trachoma,  leading  to  blindness,  is  70,0W  'n 

esHmate?"  ""  "  '   "*"*   *''**   *"''*""'  "^''^  *«   «   '"'"'">"» 

8.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Indian  BureaJlT  speaking  through  yourself 
asked  of  Congress  not  an  increase,  but  a  reduction,"  in  the  "nd'an 
health  and  medical  appropriation  for  the  current  year? 

r.tZlT.  /=»"f<="y  O^ote*!  on  page  392  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  for  the  current  year,  as  follows : 

Appropriation    for    1926__ .-nn  nnn 

Estimate  for   1927 f *J29' J}"9 

675,  000 


1927 
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Decrease. 


25,  000 


and  on  page  396,  the  same  hearings,  as  follows:  "The  reduction  in 
the  amount  requested  for  1927,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  and  ex- 
penses have  not  materially  changed,  will  not  permit  any  considerable 
expansion  of  the  present  (health)   worlt"? 

9.  Is  this  policy  toward  Indian  health  work  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  President's  economy  program? 

Had  the  President's  economy  program  been  adopted  in  1919  when 
you,  testifying  before  the  special  investigation  Committee  of  the' House 
on  Indian  Affairs,  used  the  following  words:  ''After  this  next  year— 
i.  e.,  beginning  1921-1  think  there  should  be  a  gradual  decrease  of 
the  appropriations  carried  in  the  Indian  bill,  and  the  only  sure  way 
for  bringing  about  that  decrease  would  be  for  Congress  to  arbitrarily 
direct  that  there  be  a  decrease  of  appropriations  for,  say,  a  period  of 
four  years,  of  5  per  cent  each  year.  *  *  ♦  I  do  not  believe  the 
Indian  Service  would  be  very  materially  hurt,  and  it  would  result  In 
saving  the   Government  approximately  $750,000  a  year"?     (Hearings, 

In  view  of  this  position  of  the  Bureau  and  of  its  request  for  reduced 
health  appropriations,  is  Congress  or  the  bureau  responsible  for  the 
starved  Indian  health  work? 

10.  Did  Secretary  Hubert  Work  recentiy  state  in  "  Then  and  Now  " 
that  United  States  Public  Health  Service  methods  had  been  installed 
in  all  branches  of  the  Indian  medical  service? 

Does  this  statement  by  Secretary  Work  follow  upon  the  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  the  National  and  Provincial  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Officers,  and  others,  that  the  Indian  medical  service  should 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service? 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  above  recommendation  is  met  or  that 
Secretary  Work's  claim  Is  borne  oirt,  through  the  transfer  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  of  three  physicians  from  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  do  you  confirm  the  statement  that  the  present 
facts,  specified  below,  are  as  follows : 

That  the  Indian  Bureau  has  not  yet  furnished  public-health  nurses 
to  the  Indians  of  California? 

That  the  Indians  of  the  Western  Navajo  jurisdiction,  7,000  in  num- 
ber, are  served  by  one  doctor,  without  a  field  nurse,  without  a  hospital 
and  without  diagnostic  facilities?  ' 


1) 


V    f^r   thP   2*>5  000    Indians   exclusively    under 

That    the   dental    work   for  ^^ J^'^^^^    ^^^^^  ^enlists? 
inLu  Bureau  -f^f^^f^^  diseases  is  caused  amon« 

That  an  e^^^««i>^«^f^^.^\^!;'  j,  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to 
tue  Zunl  pueblo  ^^^^^  i"uf^  by  sewage  dumped  from  the  Indian 
driilk  from  shallow  wells  P«""^^  J        ^    j^^^^an  village? 
Sy  buildings  up  the  land  ^^^f^^^^^^^^  tuberculosis  In  the 

"''4at  Navajo  and  ^P«;f  ^^^^f^^^^^^^         tbe  hogans  and  wlckyups  o 
hoarding  -^^^.^^^^^^^^^^  1-ring    that    they    will 

'•«S'  :/r..r;'2ntrri. ... ....  -. « « - 

'rnfoVthrptpU^ere  t^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,,^,,   ,,  ,,e  Navajos,   the 

'^^hat  in    the   face   of   the  ^^^^f^        ^^^  ^924  ^pent  the  following 
Indian  Bureau  between  the  y^^/^  /;'^"^     Commissioner  Burke  to  tbe 
in  the  Navajo  field,  as  repoUed  ^y  ^  ^       mdlan  Bureau 

'  Cate  Com-Utee'on  Public  Lands  ^^^l^  J^l,,,  ^31,267,  this 
llTrles  n,620,837,  -f^/^jf^^^^^  Indian  each  year  and 

^^^^^  f ' Vr^itl^rppU^^oT^^^^  Navajo  Indian  each  year. 
"  cents  for  ^^^^J^^^^^^^  ,..    «.  ^^^^^ ^^^l   ,,,.,  ^,,., 

n.  Has  the  bridge  0-  the  ^^^/^^^^^^^^^^  Ughtlng 

m:  Snman^B^^^^^^^  1,103  had 

^T'haflsro  Pima  Indiana  we^  al  o  -^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,,.,...,  about 
,,  ^  ».«f/^i.o  1926.  making  a  yeariy  u^» 

o   fnnr-vear   period,   is   nov   u" 

«  Vesult  "f   iBdlan   Bureau  "^^"^-^^^'"J'^oney  for  putttng  water 
sua  tact  t^at^ongresB  .PP-PHat^^^^^^  „,,  ,,,  ,as  any  construe- 
on  the  Pima  lands  two  years  ago 

THB  ISDIAH  BBBBAU  AKD  B»i»  mortgages  agalnst  the 

18.  IS  It  a  ract  that  -^r^hen"  nTt  paid,  standing  against  the 
ludlan  tribal  ProP^-ly*  ^''o  the 'allotted  property?  ^^^ 

"x-z  rrsrs^i »- -t-i^.- -»%. .« .» 

Indians  Congress  actewi  g^eretary  Work. 

t:::^^^' 0^'<^^-Zrt\r.n..    mtom,    Cn^^s    that    this 

^-  ^^    rrrof  ^  al  ^nm  to  the  Navajos  as  to 
bridge   "would   be  oi  ^  ^^ 

settlers"?  recommend    a    $40,000   bridge   across 

22.  Did   the  ^f^X '•^hhTghways,  the  whole  «""'  /^^^^^o  fridge 
Grande.  '^on'^^^'^l'^TiL^l    Did  It  Indorse  another  gO^OO ) 
tbe  San  ^"-^J^.^^Ss  charged  wholly  against  the  CochlU 

-  ;X:f  '"'"  „,,  yearly  In.me  o.  these  Indians  as  .hown 

byllL^^ea^,^,  ^,  „,.^  to  have  this  .l..«-^^^^ 
23,  Did  these  tribes  jither  consulted  at  all.  ana 

'=''"- oTdrwCUrrh;yTe:e^oU^^^^^^^  .,^„.t  the 

^.r^  ^-  riutnT^^  "-re^'irzees^-j  ^--r, 

Navajo  IndlanB.  *<•*»""«  f  Navajo  Council  declared  t^»*  J^^^^^wte 
added  on.  and  has  »»*  ^^^^p^^^^re  on  Improvements  lor  th.  w 
this  charge  represents  an  e^pe  ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

•'"^"^'"not  you.  Mr.  ^f^f^^S^^^i  ^^^^ZT  ^'"^ 
•  ^'^-'^riig  w«:  iSraVrd  'oug.t  to^  -  ;S^Vrbl  errge-l 

'       reafa'ne^rL  - ^a Ue^lTrreraUnr  the  In^^^^^^^^^ 

finance  division  te^tlty  » J"""   ,23.000.0001  t^em  to 

that  the  charges  ^^^;tf?^\Xt  i»^e«=  <='^'*  "'  *" 

27.  18  It  the  poUcy   to  couec 
accumulate  mdeflnltely  ?  "ureau'*  «na°ce  dW«^n        ^^^, 

were  an  Indian  Bureau  official?     (IT- 
1019,  VoL  I.) 


HlH   It  not    Indorse   the  Gila  Klver 
09   Did   the  Indian  Bureau,  or  did  U  not. 
(I^m)  reimbun,.ble  bridge  project?    .  ^^,„^^  ^he  K«U»b 

*   30.  Did  the  Indian  Bureau  Indo"-*^     ^^„^,,,  ,„.^  ,o«nec.lng   .he 

ver.^  th.s^eserv,.lon?     And    «J  »  '-tj^^^  '-'  ""r' V™! 

18  being  collected  in  yea''?  '",'"„  Bureau  sold  to  the  Ka"*""  J'"^  ' 

31    Is  It  a  fact  that  the  I»««°  ^"';""  ,a  for  U  U  again  selling  the 

trlL  herd:  and  now  ^^^^^'^:J^::^t:n':\\L  tr.be.  and  U  using  the 

Identical  herd  to  the  individual  mem  menrioned? 

already  own  It.  Is  producing  the  re 
costs? 


^B   INDIAN    BUBBAO    ANO   UB0.8..AT1ON 


a 


THB   INDIAN    »!.»« ^,^^,i„g 

33.  IS  It  a  t«t  that  all  le.U.a^-  «-«»«  -^^  L  Indian  ;a...l 
with  departmental  »""««  "",^"10  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  that  »» 
rights  and  «lvll  rights   i«  r  temd  t^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^,^„  ,,.  ^.».ed 

committee  consideration  W  8»v«= 

or  T^\A  the  bureau  in  1926  draii  au  gubordluates  could  arrest 

.IdTngtL' Indian  r''^"*-^!  %"-'»'    "^'^^^^^^  ""' 

"-  'Tbrt^"urrS!  ant  Solt  ap^al  t^^the  -rt\?  ^^^^   ^^,^^        . 

rS  arietf  otCdlan  land?  ^„,   „,   ,,^,  .blch   ca^- 

*   38    Did  the   bureau  In-lrTndtan  tribes  to  the  greater  part  o    their 
eeS  the  titles  of  the  ^"tn^anf  ^"a  anteed  by  President  ^^  °;°  »'      . 

court  appeal?  ^  g,oHT8  or  Indians 

TH»  INDIAN  BDE.au  AND  THE  C  ^      ^^^^     ^^^^ 

""•^-r*." --  -"•"  -"■"" "'  "•" " 

tbe  bureau  desires^  ^^^^^,  ,„capable 

bureau  and  not  by  any  i^  declare  any  allottea  u  ^ 

«■  nXm'CTu,  land  without  his  consent  and  without 
and  remove  him  rro  ^^^^^  ^^^^        ,     ,  v^  the  bureau   and 

^'•Jl'th  the  bureau's  explicit  consent?  ,  „j  ,„ter««t 

•*?8.rur«act  that  wh-^^  ^.^^e  ^P^^'ue  party  ot  Interest,  the 

»•»  ^-^^^-^UdW^  ."o-^ls  controUed  ^^^^J'^/trreltament^-the 
choice  ot  *»«  j7Xn  Bureau  the  power  to  destroy  t  ^^^^^^^ 

49.  Has  "\«'"f„  Without  showing  cause  In   «*  /^"".^jj^n-g  wishes? 
^Ul-of  an  Indian  wUflo        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  the  ln<li  ^^^,,^^ 

"","irs  »""•■  «"■■ ""'  "■ """  """'"'■ 

citizens?  ^  •  • 
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THE    INDIAN    BITRBAU   AS   GUARDIAN    OF   INDIAN    PBOPBBTY 

roc^Uv  IVt^l  .^"'li""  P^^P^^^^'  ^^^'^  Which  the  bureau  Ih  guardian,  cor- 
Tixtly  Oated  to  be  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollai^? 

anv  rnnr^  ^^  ^'^IT"  ^^  guardiuii  render  an  account  and  report  to 
dinn  r  H  K  '^^''*"^  ^""^''  transactions,  etc.,  which  report  the  In- 
dian wards  have  «   ri^ht  to  inspect? 

her  r«!'  ^^^  ^^1^  ^"""^  '""^^^  ""^  ^"^*^"  properties,  such  as  lands,  tlm- 
ha;  ^  '  '^^.''^^'^  ''"^  ^^  ^^'^  ^""•^'-^^  ««  guardian,  regulated  in  a  spe- 
rule^Tn"'''  ^^^^  ^f ^^^^^^  of  Congress  or  carried  out  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department? 

nron^rH  J'l?^  ,^°^   ^"^"^   requiring   that   in   selling  and   leasing  Indian 

leaTTn^  ^f  "r"  '^^"  ^P^"^^'^  '^"^  ^«^"«'  advertise  the  sale  or 
Jea^se,  and  sell  or  lease  to  the  highest  bidder  only? 

over  fh  K*"^""^  ,^"^'  "^''^  ^^  "^^^""^  InaisLTis  may  secure  court  review 
over  the  bureau's  acts  in  the  handling  of  their  property? 

In^lLi  i.'In^"?  ll^^V'  '"''"'^'  controlled  by  the  bureau,  is  deposited 
m^local  banks  in  the  Indian  country? 

59.  Is  it  true  that  the  Rattlesnake  structure  in  the  Navajo  Reserva- 

fJl'  7^^**'^  ^"^'^^^^  required  by  any  law  to  accept  a  $1,000  bonus 
profit?    "^^'"^  ^^^  ''^^''^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^"^  purchaser  at  this  enormous 

61.  Who  negotiated  this  sale  of  the  Rattlesnake  structure?  •  Is 
Rn^^f'T  Hagerman  still  in  charge  of  Navajo  oil  leasing  for  the  Indian 
Bureau?  Who  appointed  Governor  Hagerman  to  his  position  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Navajo  Tribes?  What  is  Governor  Hagerman's  rela- 
tion to  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board?  Did  Governor  Hagerman  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  that  the  Navajo  Indians  were 
wiling  to  surrender  one-third  or  even  one-half  of  their  oil  revenue  from 
their  executive  reservation  to  the  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
utaii  7 

62.  Is  It  a  fact  that  Secretary  Work  has  reported  to  the  President 
on  the  Jackson  Barnett  case,  stating  that  Barnetf  s  wife  brought  him 
to  Washington  and  there  worked  out  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  the  arrangement  for  dividing  his  property  as  follows :  $550,000 
to  herself,  $550,000  to  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society? 

It  is  true  that  in  reporting  to  the  President,  Secretary  Work  added 
the  statement  in  effect  that  no  malfeasance  was  apparent  In  such 
action  by  the  bureau  officials? 

Is  it  true  that  Commissioner  Burke  before  he  authorized  the  Barnett 
transaction  had  access  to  the  confidential  reports  of  the  bureau  inspec- 
tors wherein  it  was  recited  that  the  woman,  Annie  Laurie  Lowe,  was  of 
ill  repute  and  had  kidnapped  this  aged  half-wit,  illiterate  Indian,  had 
made  him  drunk,  and  in  this  condition  had  married  him?  Had  Secre- 
tary Work  access  to  these  confidential  documents  when  he  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  President? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  a  part  of  the  n>oney  turned  over  to  Annie  Laurie 
Lowe*  has  been  tracecC  and  can  you  state  who  was  the  apparent 
recipient  of  such  money? 

63.  Is  the  Indian  Bureau,  including  its  salaries,  supported  by  the 
Indians  themselves  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000,000  a  year? 

64.  Have  the  tribes  any  voice  in  deciding  whether  their  money  shall 
be  used  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  Bureau? 

65.  Is  the  Indian  tribal  money,  used  for  Indian  Bureau  support, 
taken  from  the  Interest  or  principal  of  the  tribal  funds? 

60.  Was  Commissioner  Burke,  when  chairman  of  the  House  Indian 
Affairs    Committee,    chiefly    responsible    for   establishing   the    policy    of 
supporting    the    bureau    from    Indian    funds?      Did    you,    Mr.    Meritt 
testify  in  1919  that  such  had  been  the  case? 

67.  Did  you 'State  to  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  In  1919 
that  you  believed  Indian  tribal  funds  should  be  used  for  Indian 
Bureau  purposes  whenever  they  were  available? 

68.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  fund  totals  $346,000, 
and  that  $90,000  of  this  total  is  being  used  this  current  year  for 
Indian  Bureau  expenses? 

69.  Is  it  true  that  this  expenditure  of  $90,000  of  the  Crow  money 
does  not  pay  for  a  single  teacher,  a  single  public-health  nurse,  or 
the  financing  of  a  single  Crow  boy  or  girl  for  higher  education?' 

70.  If  the  Indians  are  consulted  about  the  use  of  their  tribal 
money  for  these  purposes,  where  is  the  record  of  their  opinion  to  be 
found? 


January  6 


•  In   fact,   any   plainly   excessive   performance 

•  Idleness,    danger    to    health,    and    shiftless 


of   celebration     •     ♦ 
that    promotes     ♦     < 

Indifference  to   family   welfare.     In  all   Juch  TustanTel' the"  reg^uVions 
should  be  enforced," 

« 

73.  Did  Commissioner  Burke,  February  14,  1923,  transmit  to  all 
superintendents  certain  recommendations  made  by  certain  missionary 
bodies,  with  these  words  :  "  The  main  features  of  the  recommendations 
may  be  heartily  indorsed,"  the  recommendations  including  the  following- 

"That  the  Indian  (religious)  dances  be  limited  to  one  in  each  month 
in  the  daylight  hours  of  one  day  in  the  midweek,  and  at  one  center  in 
each  district,  the  months  of  March,  April,  June,  July,  and  August  Deing 
excepted   (no  dances  in  these  months). 

"  That  none  take  part  in  the  dances  or  be  present  who  are  under  50 
years  of  age. 

*•  That  a  careful  propaganda  be  undertaken  to  educate  public  opinion 
against  the  (Indian  religious)  dance." 

74.  Have  these  orders,  recommendations,  and  regulations  been 
rescinded? 

THE   NONRESERVATION    INDIAN   BOARDING    SCHOOLS 

75.  Did  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  use  the  following 
words  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1924: 

"  The  pr^^ent  plan  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  to  taking  care  of  the  first  three  grades,  while  the  children  more 
advanced  are  sent  to  distant  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  children  are  to 
be  removed  from  even  occasional  contact  with  their  parents,  not  only  at 
an  earlier  age  than  has  been  the  ruler  but  ♦  •  ♦  the  Nava3o  boy  of 
10  years  who  is  taken  to  Phoenix,  for  instance,  undergoes  an  intensity 
of  heat  that  could  never  be  known  on  his  lofty  plains.  If  he  learns 
to  farm  here,  it  is  in  a  country  of  irrigated  soil,  of  cotton  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  his  health  survives  the  change,  his  spirit 
is  less  likely  to  do  so." 

76.  Did  you  report  to  the  House  AppropHations  Committee  in  Janu- 
ary, 1926,  using  the  following  words:  "Our  determined  policy  of 
requiring  every  healthy  Indian  child  between  the  age  of  6  and  18  to 
be  in  some  school  "  ? 

77.  In  view  of  that  policy,  what  is  done;  where  local  day  schools  or 
local  boarding  schools  are  not  provided  by  the  bureau? 

78.  Is  It  the  practice  for  quotas  to  be  delivered  to  the  reservation 
superintendents,   stating   the   number  of   Indian   children   they   are   ex- 
pected to  deliver  to  the  specified  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  and> 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  these  superintendents  to  fill  these  quotas? 

79.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Hopi  Pueblo  girls  when  they  approach  the 
age  of  puberty  are  taken  away  from  their  homes  and  their  tribe  to 
nonreservation  schools? 

80.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  bureau,  in  the  case  of  Indian  children  taken 
away  to  nonreservation  schools,  pays  their  way  home  only  once  every 
four  years? 

81.  Is  it  a  fact  that  during  the  summer  vacations  the  Indian  children 
are  persuaded  to  remain  away  from  home  even  when  their  parents 
are  able  to  pay  their  fi-ansportation,  and  that  last  year  Indian  boys 
aged  10  and  12  years  were  sent  from  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  to 
work  as  child  labor  in  the  beet  fields  of  Kansas  and  their  earnings 
were  held  for  school  expenses? 

82.  Is  it  a  fact  that*  Navajo  chUdren,  when  they  contract  tuber- 
culosis in  the  nonreservation  schools,  are  thereafter  sent  homo  to  die 
in  their  hogans  under  conditions  making  certain  the  infection  of  their 
families?  Is  this  one  reason  why  the  Navajo  tuberculosis  death  rate 
is  extravagantly  high? 


THE    INDIAN    BUREAU    AND    INDIAN    RBUQION 

71.  Does  the  bureau  censor  or  prohibit  the  religious  ceremonials  of 
Indian   tribes? 

72.  Did    Commissioner    Burke,    of    the    bureau,    issue    the    following 
statement  and  order  in  1923  : 

**  The  sun  d^nce  and  all  other  similar  dances  and  so-called  religious 
ceremonies  are  considered  '  Indian  offenses  '  under  existing  regulations, 
and  corrective  penalties  are  p<;ovided.  I  regard  such  restriction  as 
applicable  to  any  (religious)  dance  that  involves  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  reck- 
less giving  away  of  property     •     •     •     frequent  or  prolonged  periods 


ALLEGED     SUPPRESSION     OP     REPORTS     AND     DOCUMEJ^TS     BV     THE     INDIAN 

BUREAU 

83.  Did  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1924  complete  an  extensive  study 
of   Indian   health   conditions  and   Indian   medical   service? 

84.  Has  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  suppressed  this  report, 
refusing  to  permit  its  scrutiny  after  written  request  for  this  privilege 
by  Representative  Phil  D.  Swing  and  by  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson? 

85.  Did  the  National  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  complete  for 
President  Taft,  in  1913,  and  subsequently  for  a  joint  comtnittee  of 
Congress,  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Indian  Bureau's  business  methods, 
containing  exceedingly  grave  charges  against  /he  Indian  Affairs  system ; 
and  was  this  report  Qpmpletely  suppressed  through  Indian  Bureau" 
Influence,  you,  Mr.  Meritt,  being  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  at  the  time— is  the  suppression  of  this  report  being  con- 
tinued? 

86.  Are  not  the  reports  of  all  Indian  Bureau  subordinates,  without 
exception,  including  the  reports  of  supervisors,  reservation  superintend- 
ents, etc.,  required  to  be  held  confidential,  so  that  neither  the  general 
public,  the  Indians,  nor  Congress  knows  their  contents? 

87.  Should  not  the  bureau  give  to  the  public  a  statement  of  why  it 
continues  the  suppression  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  report, 
and  why  It  continues  the  suppression  of  the  American  Bed  Cross 
report  ? 


1927 
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^H«  tNDIAN   BTRKAU   AND  TOE  P>™BIX>  «DUN8 


,  v^vvi   Data  for  Treaty  Navies 

COMPABATIV*   NAVAL    UAIA 


THB  INDIAN   Bl  Kr-^^    ^-- . 

R9    Did  Commissioner  Buike,  spea       h  ^^  responsibility   for 

body,  an  employee  oi  ^ 

council,  consisting  -"^''^'^'y  °^,,\°l"Ve^tions  of  mutual  concert 
-V  Z  ro\%rrP«lo"cfl  at  an  tln.es  .een  open  to  offlc.al 

-^r«:^;rrnT^'«co-ni^^^^^^^^^ 

J^\b.n   they   urgently   ^^'^f   *f  p^^^o  lands  board 7     And  did 

^pMres   known   to   tne   ^^^ 

and  the  Governments  ^,  ,^,,  All-P«eblo  Council  last 

For  instance,  did  not  the  '^'^  ^^^^^   h.  R.  78-26? 

winter  wire  Us  opposition  to  tl'^f  "^^ert  In  October  of  this  year? 
"'95    Bid  this  All-Pueblo  Counc^    n;t  -oe^^^^^^       ^^   ^^^   '^-^.^^t 
o«    TTnon   information    furnlsnea    vy  ^     instrumentality  oi 

to^^e  cXt  that  the  Indian  Bureau    th-ugh  the^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
■  commissioner  Hagerman    P-f^^/^X   «-«   to  have   func«one^a 
pneblo    Indians,   did   not   t^^'^^^^.^^-i^e  ^lA  It  not  declare  its    nten 
■       ruccessfully  for  'our  y-rs  ".nd  UUewls;^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,  the 

rest^r^Tchltrrays  operate.  In  tl.  form  of  b^y-h...^^^^^^ 
'"^rwas  not  a-^^i^rerrrS  and'am  the  bureau  not  have  a 
'  roTScrrd  -detf  the  P-ed.ngs?  ^^^ 

'*'98    WHh  this  Channel  f  ^^P^^t"  «ary "o  take  steps  to  orgamze  a 

sloner  Hagerman,  who  l^/^^J  J  ^^ich  has  been  named  th«  J  "^^^^ 

ft»    Did  this  substitute  council,   w  November  15,  192b,  wun 

States  Pueblo  Council,  meet  '»  S-;*«  ^"^  Z   Commissioner   Hagerman 

the  states? 


■  .  <  Correct  as  of  October  1.  !«•-!«) 

^  (Correct  ^  ^^^^^^  establish-Ml 

Comparison  based  on  ""»  "  J^^ruml.atiou  of  Naval  Aru.auual. 

^^ -^-^'^^^ ''^^Z  ^r^'^"^- „...) 


Power 


Kepulf^T  estab 
lishment  (in- 
cluding those 

of  Dominions) » 


Regular  estab- 
lish meAt  on 

basis  of  5-5-a- 
1. (',7-1. 07  ratio 

with  l^ritish 

Empire 


increment 

necessary  to 

attain  the 

in  regular 
establishniont 


Aiiu:ki  resinve 
personnel 


United  States.. 
British  Empire. 
Japanese  Empire] 
France 


1 

S.Wll    82.910 

3  *  9,302  2  95, 83o 

ft  7  70;i  •^  68.  '^8 

3,  570, 7  53, 000 


9.302  95,8351 

9  302  95,835 

5  581  57,501 

3  107  32,009 

3;  107  32,009 


771 

None. 

None. 

None. 

397 


12. 925 


None.  * 
None. 
None., 
None. 


.')  I7r. 

10  79H 
3  4  4 
9.172 
4.729 


united  I  British     J^P^"[JJ     France 
States    1  Empire     Empire  \ 


:  27.  020 

iW  342 

40.  3H8 

1.^)4.  IKK) 

no,  000 


Italy 


*^%'^:c^r'regular  establish- 

ment  — 

Enlisted  ^ne^--  v-;-„u;^g 
Ratio  applied  to  capital  sHips 

by  treaty 


5.00 
5.00 

6.00 


4.14 
3.56 


1.91 
2.76 

1.67 


1.46 
2.09 

1.67 


meSnt  marine  P7»"""*iif^l  sWPS  V'<>1  service,  ',»K^,,  'nii*1.<<i  P<>""""''''''"T^'*' 
^4  Does  not  include   88  c^«^\\;^^^^^^  ^nd  75  civil  «"«.  "5^  Kavv    but  perform  <lutie9 


T,.!..  IT.-CPICI  .»W   <"»l'«" 


Power 


Nnm-       Tons 
ber    ' 


Comparative  Naval  Data 

OF 

HON.  KOBEUT   L.  BACON 

OF     NEW     YORK 

-  Ik  the  House  of  Representatives 

Thursday,  January  6*,  1921 


United  states 
British  Empire - 
Japanese  Empire 

France 

Italy 


Tons 


Tonnage  j 
to  be  ar- 
rived at 
In  1941 


525.8^    Norie    ;  None.      5|,«» 

^'t^  No^'In^  315.  e^ 
m544  None.  None.  75.^ 
mo'olNone.  iNone.l    175.000 


;'r^^r^(«=h'P^>^^''^*°",    „,,,  retain  four  battle  cruisers  each.  Vnited 
British  Kmpi.>  -d  ^^P-- ^^^  S.  are  completed,  the  ,o,lo.in«  .atus 
States  retaining  none.    When  ive«.  \ 

will  obtain: 


^""ifm^d  with  13.4-inch  guns 

^°^r:^fhmnVh-giini-:. 


.,  «»VAT   DAT\  FOR  POWBaiS  SIGNING 

„,  BACON.   Mr.  speaker.  »..»  ,...e  ^^<^  «  "^  "'  '  -  «-»■  --  "  ™*  ""^' 
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Tabu:    ill. 


Scrapped    under    treaty    tcrnutt 
\ 


Power 


United  States. 
British  Kinpire-_ 
Japp.nrst  Empire. 
Franc.*.. 

Italy ;;.;; 


Ships  completed 


Numl)er 


Tons 


Ships  building 


'  19 
3  22 
M2 

None. 

None. 


Numl)er 


289,080 
447,  750 
192,751  t 

None. 

None. 


2  13 

None. 

■     4 

None. 

None. 


Tons 


552, 800 
None. 

161,9.'->8 
None. 
None. 

V- 


Total 


Number  '     Tons 


32 

322 

16 

None. 

None. 


842,380 
447, 750 
354,  709 

None. 

None. 


posir^""^*""  ^^'''^''  """'^  Phikishima  permitted  to  be  retained  (or  noncombatant  pur- 

Taijlk  IV. — Aircraft  carriers   {Hmiledy 


• 

J 

Power 

Built  J 

Building 

Total 

^ 

Totals  of 
non-experi- 
mental 
carriers 

Total 
ton- 
nage 
al- 

Incre- 
ment 
neces- 
sary to 
attain 
allow- 
ance 
(tons)  2 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

lowed 

by 
treaty 

United  States... 
British  Empire. 
Japanese  Empire 
France 

1 
4 
1 

None. 

None. 

12.700 

67,290 

9,500 

32 

*2 

52 

«1 
None. 

66,000 
37, 200 
53,800 
21,160 

3 
6 
3 
1 
None. 

78,700 

104, 490 

63,300 

21,160 

'   2 

3 

2 

1 

None. 

66,000 
56, 300 
53,800 
21,160 


135,000 

135,000 

81,000 

60,000 

60,000 

69,000 
78,700 
27.  200 

Italy 

. .  «  .  1 

..3S,:':40 

60,000 

s 

United 
States 

British 
Empire 

Japanese 
Empire 

France 

Italy 

Actual    ratio,    aircraft   carrier 
built  and  building,  (tons)... 

Allowed  ratio,  aircraft  carriers 
(tons).. 

1 

2.91 
K  no 

3.87 

2.35 

O    An 

0.78 

0.00 

^ 

o. 

w 

o.  uu 

2 

Z£ 

Z.£l 

y  re- 
are  being  com- 


eenfi}n'ho^'l?^r:''*lTniV.^^^^  r^  ^r^^'^  ^^^rier  Fur  ious  of  19,100  tons,  completed 

bepteraber,  1925.    Under  terms  of  treaty,  experimental  carriers  may  be  reclaced  at 
any  time,  provided  total  carrier  tonnage  is  not  exceeded  repiacea  at 

2  JViaximum  individual  allowed  tonnage  of  .aircraft  carriers  is  27,000  tons     Most 
powers  favor  sinarfer  carriers  than  this.    General  board  of  United  States  Nav- 
conimended  m  1925  immediate  construction  of  one  23,000  ton  carrier 

8  Lexingt^on  and  Saratoga,  which  were  building  as  battle  cruisers' 
pleted  as  aircraft  carriers, 
^^g^'^urageous  and  Glorious.     Does  not  include  one  seaplane  carrier  building  In 

•  B«^a?nl  ei-'baU^  "^^  *^^^^^^  ''""^''  ^^^^'  formerly  buUding  a^  battleship. 

r 
Table  V. — Modern  cruisers  (unlimited)  / 

[5-iiieh  to  8-inch  guns :  3,000^10,000  tons  ;  27  knots  plus] 


Power 


United  States... 
British  Empire.. 
Japanese  Empire 

France. 

Italy. , 


Built 

Number 

Tons 

10 

40 

19 

/        3 

8 

75,000 

194,290 

102,005 

16,731 

30,784 

Building 


Authorized  and 
appropriated  for 


Number 


2 
«11 

6 

86 

2 


Tons 


20,000 
110,000 
54,200 
53,619 
20,000 


Number 


3 
3 


Tons 


30,000 
28,000 
None. 
10,000 
None. 


Power 


I  ■British  Empire.. 
^Japanese  Empire. 

f  France 

Italy 


Total 


Number 


15. 
64 
25 
10 
10 


Tons 


I 


125,000 

332,290 

166,205 

80, 350 

50,784 


Tonnage 
on  basis 
of  6-5-3- 
1.67-1.67 


To  attain  5-5-3- 

1.67-1.67  ratio  with 

Britain 


Number* 


332,290 
332,290 
199,374 
110,986 
110,985 


21 


4 
3 
6 


Tons 


207,290 
None. 
43, 169 
30,635 
60,201 


»  Number  obtained  by  dividing  tonnage  by  10,000  tons,  the  maximum  size  cruiser 
allowed  by  treaty. 

•Does  nft  include  one  mine  layer,  first  line,  of  6,740  tons  with  modern  cruiser 
characteristics. 

3  Does  not  include  one  mine  layc;,  first  line,  of  4,000  tons  with  modern  cruiser  charac- 
teristics. 


Table   V.— Modern   cruisers    {unlimited)— Continued 


Actual  ratios,  modern  cruisers 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  vessels 

Capital  ship  ratio , 


United 
States 


1.88 
1.38 
5.00 


British 
Empire 


V 


^panese 
/Empire 


i 


-^ 


5 

5/00 
.00 


2.35 
2.31 
3.00 


France 


1.20 
0.93 
1.67 


Italy 


0.76 
0.93 
1.67 


Table  VI. — Destroyer  type/first  line  {unlimited) 


Power 


Lead^ 

— r 


■J- 


Bui 


uilt 


DevStroyers 


Leaders  authorized 
and  appropriated 
for,    or    building 


United  States... 
British  Empire.. 
Japanese  Empire 

France 

Italy 

-  ■     * 


Number 


Tons 


None. 

2  18 

None. 
4 
8 


None. 
31, 310 
None. 
9,144 
14,889 


Number 


»276 

M69 

78 

20 

20 


Tons 


329, 153 

194, 575 

85,650 

20,062 

18,  HI 


Number 


None. 

None. 
4 
9 

None. 


Tons 


None. 
None. 
7,400 
22,647 
None. 


Power 


Destroyers  author- 
ized and  appro- 
priated for,  or 
building 


Number 


United  States..'. 
British  Empire.. 
Japanese  Empire 

Prance. 

Italy 


None. 

2 

14 

25 

15 


Tons 


Total 


Leaders 


Number 


None. 
2, 540 
20, 230 
36,560 
19,112 


None. 
18 

4 
13 

8 


Tons 


None. 
31, 310 
7,400 
31,791 
14,889 


Destroyers 


Number 


276 

171 

92 

45 

35 


Tons 


329,153 

197, 116 

105,880 

56,622 

37,223 


United 
States 


Actual  ratios,  modern  destroyer 
types: 

Total  combined  tonnage 

Total  combined  number  of 
,   vessels... 

Capital  ship  ratio "II 


British 
Empire 


7.29 

7.30 
5.00 


5.00 

5.00 
5.00 


Japanese 
Empire 


2.48 

2.54 
3.00 


France 


1.93 

1.54 
1.67 


Italy 


L14 

L14 
1.67 


^ivo?hl  ?TnuiH  l?of°^^^  ^^^^""^A  ^^«t'*oyc*-  iyPe-  Nearly  all  of  these  276  boats  which 
give  the  United  States  a  preponderance  in  this  type  .were  laid  down  during  the  World 
War  in  an  emergency  program  to  combat  the  German  submarines;  many  of  them 

L^.tl.^"'^^  construction.  Only  106  destroyers  and  six  mine  layers,  tStal  112,  aS 
jvcpt  m  commission. 

2  Includes  one  mine  layer,     's 

Characteristics :  Destroyer  leaders,  1,500  tons  plus ;   27  knots  plus 
Destroyers,  first  line,  800-1,500  tons ;  27  Itnots  plus. 

Table  YU,— Fleet  submarines,  first  line   {unlimited) 
[Over  1,000  tons  each ;  20  knots  plus] 


Power 

• 

Built 

— ^-< » 

Authorized 
and  appro- 
priated for, 
or  building 

* 

Total 

Ton- 
nage on 

basis 
of  5-^ 
3-1.^- 

1.67 

To  attain 

the  5-5-3- 

1.67-1.67 

ratio  with 

British 

Empire 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber 

Tons 

Num- 
ber* 

Tons 

United  States 

British  Empire 

Japanese  Emphre 

France 

»6 

»7 

6 

3 

Nonci 

2  9,675 
11,350 
10,110 

2,988 

3 

9 

17 

4 
4 

(») 
12,  216 

21,970 

10, 010 

5,200 

9 

.16 

23 

7 

4 

15, 676 
23,565 
32,080 
12,998 
6,200 

23,565 

23,565 

14, 139 

7,  870 

7,870 

^  4 
None. 
None. 
None. 

1 

7,890 
None. 
None. 

Italy 

None. 

2,670 

9 


1 


mlrTn"^?t?f  v"'^"*^'"'  '"'''"'^^  "°*  mine-laying  submarine  and  two  cruise  sub- 
«  Estimated  on  average  basis  of  2,000  tons  per  ship  for  ships  buildina 
» Does  not  include  two  l.eOO-ton  monitor  submarines. 
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SAN    LUIS   OBISPO.   CALiF. 
TELEGRAM 

DEC.  3,  11)29 


:.<^- 


Seek  Home 
For  Indians 


/ 


Intimations  that  the  long  time; 
fend  LK»tween  the  Indian  and  hi.s 
white  brother  may  be  reopened  in 
this  county  -vvere  made  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  Fred  Iver- 
son  of  Paso  Iloblos  Monday  after* 
noon  at  the  Jboard  of  sui)ervii^rs' 
meeting.  ** 

Mrs.  Iverson,  Fatlier  Modesto  of 
San  Miguel  Mission  and  other  coun- 
ty representatives  apix^ared  'before 
the  board  to  aslc  that  some  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  care  for  three  In- 
dians,  liamon  Roses,  Marie  Bay  Ion 
and  Jose  Baylon,  who  are  to  be  dis- 
possessed from  the  Lngi  Marre 
ranch,  between  Avlla  and  See  Can- 
yon. 

Real  Ancients. 
The  delegation  presented  the  one 
side  of  the  question  that  these  w^ere 
three  of  the  original  Mission  In- 
dians and  that  they  had  been  or. 
their  location  in  the  Marre  ranch 
for  over  60  years  and  had  grown  to 
consider  it  as  their  home. 

'Tossibly  you  supervisors  might 
hring  some  influence  to  bear  on  Su- 
iperior  Jud^e  T.  A.  :Norton,"  Mrs. 
Iverson  declared,  **to  see  if  his  or- 
der that  they  vacate  their  home 
might  be  tempered  or  if  Mr  Marre 
might  be  persuaded  to  let  the  In- 
I dians   remain.'* 

"We  have  no  power  over  court 
orders,"  Supervisor  Henry  Twissel- 
man  explained  to  the  committee, 
**and  Judge  Norton  has  already 
ruled  that  the  Indians  have  no  rlglit 
to  the  property.  ^  ^  .    *^ 

Will  Offer  Aid. 
**Tho  Social  Welfare  department 
will  undoubtedly  take  care  of  them 
if  they  are  rendered  homeless,"  he 
continued,  **but  there  is  no  other 
action  that  we  gould  talie. 
*  From  Mr.  Ma  ire's  viewpoint  an- 
other picture  is  painted. 

According  to  Mr.  Marre  he  has 
allowed  tlie  Indians  to  maintalu 
'•squatter's  rights"  in  a  productive 
portion  of  his  ranch  for  many  years, 
supplying  them  with  foodstuffs  and 
allowing  them  to  take  from  his 
crops  and  grains  what  they  needed 
for  their  existence. 

However,    the    Indians   have   as- 
sumed a  hostile  attitude  of  late,  Mr. 
Marre     explains,  not  only     taking 
(Continued  09..ii.age  two) 


'i^^M 


\'.«t"*i««  tf\.<:'W-o- ' 


ndvantaj^e  of  his  generosity  but  a?s< 
Uireateiiing    his    family    and    help! 
with   shotguns,    and   also   indulging 
in  a  minor  reign  of  terror  around] 
their  location. 

Call  Officers. 

Failing  to  comply  with  Jiis  rcfpiest 
that  they  leave  i>eaceably,  Mr.  Marre| 
called  for  the  assistance  of  Sheriff 
Jess  1*.  Lowery  and  his  offi(rers  who 
were  threatened  with  gnns  when 
they  attempted  to  remonstrate  witli 
tin*    Indians. 

The  facts  were  then  laid  hefoi'o 
Judge  Norton  who,  after  investiga- 
tion, rule<l  that  the  Indians  should 
leave  by  l>eceml)er  8,  at  which  (ime 
it  is  feared  by  many  that  bloodshed 
will  result  when  they  are  forced 
off   tlu^  ground. 

Those  familiar  with  the  situation 
i>elieve  that  the  Incliaus  will  not 
L:iv(^  up  their  S(»lf-assuni(Ml  ".^|nat- 
ter's  rights"  and  that  <Irastic  steps 
will  be  rtMiuired  to  carry  out  tliC 
court  orders. 


JULY  aj.  192« 


SACRAMENTO,    CAL. — UHIOH 

MARCH  ^,  192/     - --" 


jsdrthem  Calif o 
Indian^  Decreasing] 

L  iiniorrington,  Tribal  Agent  Here,  Tells  of  Customs. 

Morals,  Living  Conditions  and  Inroads  of 

Prohibition  Among  His  Wards 

By  EUGENE  JONES 
Indians   of   northern    California   are    an    industrious,    peace-lovini 
people,  but  unlike  the  tribal  members  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  the>*  are  not  on  the  increase. 

<  Take  the  word  of  L.  A.  Dorrington,  Indian  agent  for  all  territory  ii 
California  north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  for  that.  Dorrington  hai 
spent  fourteen  years  as  Indian  agent  in  the  United  States.  He  hasl 
been  in  Sacramento  since  1923,  and  loves  the  Indian,  not  for  the  red 
man's  romantic  past,  but  for  the  Indian  himself.  Dorrington  asserted] 
yesterday  in  an  exclusive  interview: 
It  will  be   many,   many  years  be- 


fore the  California  Indians  die  out 
We  now  liave  here  4415  full-blooded 
Indians,  not  counting  a  vast  number 
who  are  the  offspring  of  intermar- 
riage. 

Pintes  and  Mewuks 

"The  principal  tribes  of  northern 
California  are  Piute  and  Mewuk.  The 
latter  used  to  be  called  "Diggers,"  but 
they  presented  the  name  when  they 
found  out  what  it  meant — that  they 
lived  in  the  ground — and  petitioned 
Congress  to  change  it. 

"The  Indian  on  his  own  initiative 
does  not  take  to  agriculture,  but 
when  It  comes  to  manual  labor  he  Is 
unsurpassed.  I  donf  know  what  Cal- 
ifornia would  do  without  him. 
Good  War  Record 

"Let  him  work  at  good,  hard  labor 
— which  he  enjoys — and  he  is  healthy 
and  happy.  Give  him  an  even  break 
and  he  makes  an  excellent  citizen. 
Look  at  his  war  record.  Do  you  know 
that  15.000  Indians  voluntarily  took 
part  in  the  world  war?  Very  few  of 
them  were  draft  men.  Army  records 
show  that  thire  were  less  misdemean- 
ors accredited  them  than  any  other 
class  of  soldiers.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  they,  as  a  nation, 
fought  willingly  for  the  very  flag 
which  in  earlier  history  they  had 
hated.  Today  the  Indian  trusts  the 
white  man  implicitly — too  much  so 
for  his  own  good. 

Few  in  Prison 

"We  are  proud  that  so  very  few  of 
the  California  Indians  ever  go  to 
prison.     None  of  them  that  I  can  re- 


never  lives  with  but  one  woman  at 
a  time,  is  absolutely  true  to  her  while 
she  is  under  his  roof,  and,  taken  all 
in  all,  proves  a  pretty  respectable  hus- 
band. Both  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  recognize  this  'custom 
marriage.' 

Prohibition  Hurt  Indians 

"Occasionally  somebody  tells  them 
they  are  mistreated  or  downtrodden, 
and  then  they  get  to  brooding  over 
their  wrongs — fancied  or  real.  If  they 
are  left  alone  they  are  contented. 
People  who  don't  understand  the  In- 
dian question  cause  an  enormous 
amount  of  unnecessary  bad  feeling. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  something. 
Prohibition  has  harmed  the  Indian 
seriously.  He  isn't  a  bootlegger,  but 
the  victim  of  bootleggers.  Before  the 
Volstead  act  no  saloon  or  liquor  house 
would  risk  losing  its  license  to  sell 
Indians  "fire  water,"  but  today  a 
thousand  bootleggers  are  after  'em. 
Fifty-five    ••Kancherlas" 

"The  Northern  California  Indian 
agency,  of  which  I  am  head,  is  a 
consolidation  of  Greenville,  Round 
valley,  Tule  river  and  all  Indians  on 
the  public  domain  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi mountains.  This  jurisdiction 
contains  two  reservations,  situated  at 
Tule  river  and  Round  valley,  but 
there  are  fifty-five  'rancherias,'  rang- 
ing in  size  from  twenty-five  to  320 
acres,  small  parts  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment assigns  to  individual  Indians, 
keeping  the  title,  however.  Thus  the 
Indian   is   land   tax  exempt  where  he 


call    has    been    executed    for    murder.  |  has   received   fee   patent  to   an   allot- 
They  are  more  law-abiding  than  their,  ment.      Of    course     he     is    subject    to 


white  brothers  in  spite  of  the  fact 
they  obey  laws  made  by  another  race. 
"Sometimes  I  think  the  Indian's 
code  of  morals  is  not  very  different 
from  the  white  man's,  when  I  re- 
member the  number  of  divorces  every 
year.  The  Indian  marriage  ceremony 
couldn't  be  more  simple;  there  Just 
isn't  any.  He  takes  a  wife  in  'custom 
marriage'  without  making  or  extract- 


personal   taxes. 

Buying  More  Land 
"I  am  negotiating  for  more  Indian 
land  in  California.  I  will  spend  bet- 
ter than  $10,000  this  year  on  land 
alone.  As  for  the  State,  it  has  set 
aside  one  small  piece  of  property  for 
Indian  use,  but  due  to  its  undesirable 
location  nobody  lives  on  it.  The 
counties — practically    all    of    them — 


ing  promises.  When  the  couple  tire  j  help  those  Indians  who  are  in  need 
of  living  together,  they  separate  and  ■  just  as  they  help  white  indigents, 
the   Indian   takes   another   wife.     He  j  Naturally     Indians     on     government 

--.  _     —    - i  lands  look  to  and  receive  federal  aid. 

)  Indians   Bank   $250,000 

"In  addition  to  supervising  work  in 
general,  my  department  handles  as  a 
trust  fund  practically  all  Indian 
iTtpney  In  thU  jurisdiction.  At  pres- 
ent the  agency  has  on  deposit  in  Sac- 
ramento and  Redding  banks  about 
$250,000  drawing  compound  interest. 
This  belongs  exclusively  to  the  In- 
dians. Twice  a  year  the  int?re.st  is 
withdrawn  and  paid  back  to  tho  In- 
dians as  they  need  it.  Quarterly  pay- 
ments run  as  high  as  $20,000,  or  $80.- 
000  per  year.  This  money  earned  by 
Indians  comes  largely  from  manual 
labor. 

"The  present  tribes  still  prefer  the 

"wickup"  or  tent   to  a  house.     Many 

Indians   still   depend   upon   game   for 

j  food,      although      State    and    Federal 

\  game   laws    hold   on   all   reservations, 

;  and  are  enforced  by  Indian  native  po- 

:  lice  and  the  reservation  superlntend- 

i  ents.    Those  who  buy  the  white  man's 

I  food  prefer  meat  and  potatoes  to  deli- 

cacles 

"Recently  California  district   forest 

service    issued    a    bulletin    correcting 

idle    gossip    which    preached    that    it 

was   the   usual    custom    of   California 

''  Indians  to  set  forest  fires. 

"Now   for    the   actual   tribes    which 

i  today    e:1ist    here    in    our   own    State.  ! 

I  First    comes    the    Mewuk      with    ♦380 

j  members.    Others  are  Little  Lake,  130; 

I  CoRcow,    280:      Fall    River,    164;    Pitt 

;  River,    338;     Washoe,    296;    Ukle.    132. 

And  the  mixed  tribes — Jelonr  Wlnton. 

Karoh,  Mono,  Salmon  River.  Redwood. 

Wylackie,    Hat    Creek,      Porno.    Pluce. 

Cashia.    Tejon,    Coyote.    Modoc,    Ncsa, 

Yana.   Tachl,   Klamath,   Kolus.   Sanel. 

Shasta.  Tule  River.  Nom.ellackle.   Yo- 

semlte.     These  various  tribes  all  live 

north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains. 

"Congress  appropriates  $12,000,000 
annually  to  take  care  of  all  the  In- 
dians in  the  country,  which  number 
in  rough  figures  350.000.  California 
has  about  19,000  Indians,  of  which 
11,000  are  in  the  Sacramento  juris- 
diction. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  ap- 
proximately 322.715  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  while  now  there  arc 
349.595.  In  the  year  first  mentioned 
179,830  of  these  were  citieens.  Today 
all  are  citizens,  partly  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  Congress.  June  2,  1924. 

"There  were  then  63.411  Indian 
children  eligible  for  school  attend- 
ance, as  compared  with  77.596  now. 
♦Eleven  thousand  were  enrolled  In 
.State  public  schools  which  now  have 
admitted  34.000."  • 


60  TO  FAMILY 

lichen  Releasecyon  Qwn 
Recognizance  by  Fed- 
eral Order 


IBENSHOOF  TO  HAVE 
CHARGE  DISMISSED 


Brother's  Remarks  at  Jail 

Brinq  Hot  Reprimand 

From  Officers 


By    HARRY    H.^RPER 

Fri^d  from  his  cell  in  the 
rounty  jail  here  on  an  order  from 
Federal  Commis^iioner  C,  W.  Ben- 
rhoof  of  Riverside,  Steve  Kitchen, 
formerly  a  famous  Indian  football 
F^ar  who  this  week  told  a  sensa- 
tional story  of  oppression  by  a 
white  rancher  near  his  ranch  in 
the  Whitewater  district,  yesterday 
was  on  h4s  way  to  his  wife  and 
seven  little  children. 

Kitchen  was  released  on  his  own 
recognizance     and       Commissioner 
Benshoof    disclosed    that      he      had 
taken  steps  to  have  the  charge  of  | 
assault  with  a   deadly  weapon  dis-  ; 
misscfl.     No  definite  dates  for  Kit-  I 
Chen's  return  to  federal  jurisdiction  ' 
on   the   charge   is   pending. 

"I'm  happy."  -said  the  Indian,  as 
he  signed  his  release  slip  at  the 
jail.  Deputies  at  the  jail  who  have 
made  friends  with  the  husky  In- 
dian during  his  three-day  jailterm. 
gave  him  a  sincerely  hearty  farewell 
as  he  left.  They  wished  him  good 
luck  and  Steve,  in  his  quiet  Indian 
manner  wished  them  the  same  and 
left. 

Called  "Frameup" 

Authorities  last  night  who  have 
become  interested  in  Kitchen's  story 
during  his  stay  at  the  jail  expressed 
hope  that  the  charge  would  not  be 
entirely  dismissed  but  brought  to 
trial  to  disclose  the  asserted  sinister 
forces  that  tore  the  Indian  away 
from  his  family  on  a  charge  that 
has  been  openly  termed  a  'TiTvC^c 
up."  In  lieu  of  this,  they  said,  an 
unbiased  investigation  would  ac- 
!  complish  the  same  results. 

That  the  Indian  affairs  bureau 
will  hear  of  the  case  is  indicated 
in  the  announcement  by  Mrs.   H. 
A.   Atwood,    chairman   of   the    In- 
dian affairs  committee  of  the  na- 
tional   federation      of      Woman's 
clubs,  that  she  will  visit  Kitchen's 
mountain  ranch  Sunday  to  see  for 
herself     the     conditions.     Several 
others   \%ill   accompany   her. 
She  has  provided  food  for  Kitch- 
en's wife  and  children  and  was  pre- 
paring to  care  for  them  until  he  was 
released,  when  his  unexp>ected  free- 
dom was  granted. 

Brother  Reprimanded 

Pete   Grande,   a   half-brother     of 
Kitchen    and     prosecuting     witness 
on    the    assault    charge,    yesterday 
was  at  the  jail  when  Kitchen  was| 
released.     Remarks   he    made    con- 
cerning   his    brother    elicted    som 
torrid  reprimand  from  the  officers 
Grande's    threats    to    "whip"    hi 
brother  appeared   as   jokes     w  h  e 
Kitchen,   the   brawny   football   star 
towered  above  the  younger  man  a 
j  he  emerged  from  the  jail  cell.     Ha 
I  Kitchen    turned    Grande    over     his 
:  knee    and    administered    a    fatherlj 
spanking    the    chastisement    migh 
have  been  in  prop>er  order. 

Kitchen    had    said    before     t  h  a 
Grande  has  always  wanted  to  figh 
j  but  that  he.  Kitchen,  had  dissuade 
;.  him  by  refusing  to  fight  a  brother 

Investifations  Planned 

"It    is   not   right    for   brothers   t 
fight,"    Kitchen    said    he    had    tol 
I  him.      When    Grande    continued    t 
j  weary    Kitchen    with      his      allege 
I  heckling,    the    elder    brother    drew] 
i  a  gun  on  him  to  see  if  he  was  ma 
I  enough  to   face  a  weapon.       Whe 
Grande    backed    away    and    pleade 
I  for    mercy.    Kitchen    holstered     hi? 
i  gun  and  told  him  that  he  did  no 
;  care  to  have  anything  more  to  d 
with  him. 

That  Kitchen's  arrest  ^ill  move 

the    §:overnment    to    conduct     an 

]  exhaustive    investig^ation    into    his 

f  chartre   that   a   nearby   rancher   is 

I «  employing:   every   method   to  f  orc6 

J  him    off    his    reservation    and    to 

Shield    his    water    rig^hts,    was    th^ 

'Opinion    in    law    enforcement    rir- 

cles  here  yesterday. 

It  was  also  being  .openly  predict- 
ed that  the  investigation  into  tlu 
'  heinous  murder  of  John  Thomas 
-.  another  Indian  resilient  of  the  Mis- 
sion creek  rf servaiion,  six  year.*- 
[ago.  will  be  reopeled.  Thomas.  ii 
kwas  learned,  was  Aso  harra^sed  b^ 

Unscrupulous  ranches/  who  were 
seeking  his  allotment  of  water  for 
their  parched  crops  on  the  desert 
below. 

He  was  shot  with  a  rifle  through 
the  head  and  side  and  after  drag- 
ging himself  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil 
toward    his    home,    was    shot    t 
times    more    with    a    revolver^'His 
slayer  was  never  caught. 
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Deplorable  Conditions 
Found  Among  Indians  of  ' 
^Lake  Co.,  AgenCReports 


BERKELEY,  Jan.  14. — One  glrU  rather    than    supported    by    public 


found  virtually  blind — 

Another  crippled  and  In  pitiable 
state.  Others  brought  up  uruler 
••deplorable"  living  conditions — 

Families  with  poor  health  and 
living   accommodations — 

These  are  a  few  of  the  condi- 
tions affecting  Indians  in  Lake 
county,  according  to  a  report  ren- 
dered to  Mrs.  Anna  Savior  of 
Berkeley,  heacT'  of  the  "aepartment 
of  social  welfare  for  the  state. 

Miss^ jCejeil-MossbaclXj^r,  agent  of 
the     state     board     and     a,    former 
Berkeley  social  worker,  who  inves- 
tigated the  living  conditions  of  In- 
dians  in  Lake  county,  recommends 
government   aid   in   caring  for   the 
handful  of  descendants  of  Califor- 
nia's   first    settlers    instead    of    the 
present  treatment  of  Indians. 
U.  S.   AID   NEEDED. 
That  government  money  must  be 
forthcoming  to  care  for  these  peo- 
ple is  the  declaration  of  Mrs.  Say- 
lor,  to  whom  the  report  was  made. 
The    present   system    was    declared 
by  her  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
problems     of    the     Indian     and     a 
broader   program   as  sponsored   by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior   Ray  Ly- 
man Wilbur  was  endorsed. 

Of  15  state  aid  families  in  Lake 
county,  five,  including  36  children, 
are  Indians,  according  to  Miss 
Mossbacher's  report.  Of  what  she 
found.  Miss  Mossbacher  says: 

"The  housing  conditions  of  the 
Indian  families  are  deplorable, 
health  conditions  are  very  poor  and 
school  attendance  Irregular.  It  is 
th©  conclusion  of  your  agent  that 
dependent  Indian  children  would 
be  better  cared  for  and  have  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  if 
placed      In      government      schools 


funds    in    homes    of    such    exceed- 
ingly low  standards. 

*'Most  of  the  Indian  rancheros 
are  located  so  far  from  the  public 
schools  and  the  roads  are  so  bad 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  even  if  it  were  ever 
possible  to  impress  the  Indians 
with  the  necessity  of  affording 
their  children  an  education. 

"An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
make  a  different  plan  for  each  of 
the  Indian  children  visited.  One 
child  who  is  practically  blind  will 
be  brought  to  San  Francisco  for 
expert  care  under  Dr.  Edward 
Glaser,  who  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
A  crippled  child  will  be  given  im- 
mediate attention  by  an  orthoped- 
ist. A  defective  child  will  be  rec- 
ommended for  Sonoma  State  home. 
Anottier  child  will  receive  medical 
care  in  Lake  Countv  hospital." 
OFFICIALS  PRAISED. 

Praise  of  cooperation  afforded 
by  officials  of  Lake  county  is  ex- 
pressed by  Miss  Mossbacher,  who 
says : 

"The  officials  of  Lake  county  are 
persons  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  citizens  and 
anxious  to  work  with  this  depart- 
ment. This  department  is  very 
hopeful  that  the  next  year  will  see 
a  very  real  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  relief  in  this 
county  and  that  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  local  officials  and 
the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  the  living  conditions  of 
persons  receiving  state  and  county 
aid  will  be  very  greatly  improved." 


^    Los  (3LA>»ax5'^«-3- 
One  Indian  Who  Has    s,,^{\<^^y>^ 

A  Big  Job  *  .  • 

INSPIRED,  no  doubt,  by  the  knowledge  that  white  men 
have  helped  themselves  along  a  good  bit  by^orming 
associations  in  business,  the  Mission  Indians  have 
formed  a  federation.  It  meets  every  so  often  at  River- 
side under  the  patronage  of  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Tibbet. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  hope  of  every  decent  and  justice- 
loving  American  citizen  that  the  Mission  Indian  Federa- 
tion will  somehow  in  some  way  succeed  in  righting  the 
nameless  wrongs  and  awful  injustices  that  the  Indian 
people  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  scope  and  the  rami- 
fications that  the  federation  aims  at.  And  we  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  the  organization  has  been  planned 
on  approved  and  well-tried  lines.  There  are  officers, 
and  also  the  customary  standing  committees  on  finance, 
laws,  police,  entertainment  and  so  on,  each  committee 
having  its  duly  selected  chairman. 

As  we  went  down  the  list  of  the  official  roster  that 
had  been  sent  to  us,  and  we  came  to  the  committee  on 
"Grievances"  with  an  Indian  named  Calac  as  chair- 
man, we  said,  well,  here  is  one  Indian  with  a  real  30b 
on  his  hands.  His  job  is  to  keep  tab  on  the  gnevances 
of  his  people.  And,  if  that  isn't  a  man's-sized  job,  we 
would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  why. 

The  grievances  of  the  Indians  of  California!  They 
are  as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Grievances  red 
with  blood  and  aching  with  a  century  of  wrong.  Deep 
horrible  things,  the  grievances  of  broken  hearts  and 
tortured  souls. 

It  is  a  thing  we  scarcely  dare  permit  ourselves  to 
think  of-this  Indian  question-knowing  hoj^^^f  ^^/''^ 
it  Is,  and  how  helpless  we  are  to  make  it  right.  It  .s 
Ihe  one  and  only  stain  upon  the  flag,  and  the  one  and 
only  thing  that  prevents  us  from  being  wholly  andjin. 
conditionally  nroud  that  w^r^^gerir^. 
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Relief  For  Sick 
AndHungry  Tribes 

islators*  Ai 


Report  on  Condition  of  Redmen  in  Alexandei 

Valley  Reservatioin  Reveals  Sad  Neglecf 

of  the  First  Settlers  of  California 


SACRAMENTO,  March  25.— From 
all  over  California  have  come  de- 
mands that  the  State  take  a  deter- 
mined hand  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions among  the  aged  and  in- 
firm Indians. 

Today  the  Senate  voted  out  with 
a  favorable  recomjnendation  the 
two  mieasurefi  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Pred  C.  Handy,  K.  C.  Nelson 
and  H.  W.  Slater,  which  provide 
for  an  investigation  of  the  real 
conditions  affecting  Indians,  not 
only  in  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake, 
Hum..boldt,  Modoc,  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino,  but  everywhere 
else  in  California. 
WOULD   AID    NEEDY 

Many  prominent  men  and  women 
from  all  over  California  came  for- 
ward and  crowded  the  big  finance 
committee  room,  eager  and  ready 
to  tell  of  the  existing  conditions. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  two  m^easwres 
will  become  laws — both  the  one 
providing"  for  investigation  and 
the  other  providing  money  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  needy  and 
sick   Indians. 

The  federal  government  already 
expends  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  education  of  Indian  children, 
but  somehow  is  woefully  lax  in 
the  care  of  the  old  Indians.  By 
these  measures  it  is  desired  to  at- 
tract the  definite  attention  of  the 
federal  government.  L.  A.  Dor- 
ingtpn  of  Sacramento,  is  the  sup- 
porter of  Indian  agencies  and  in 
[conversation    with     him    today,    he 


By    H.    W.    SLATER 


announced    his    willingness    to    co- 
operate with  the  State  in  anything 
that   it   should    do. 
NURSE   MAKES    REPORT 

Yesterday       I        received        from 
Julius    m:.     Alexander     of    Healds- 
burg,    a    report    made    by    the    Red 
Cross    nurse    who    has    visited    the 
Indian  reservation  near  Guilford  in 
Alexander    valley.      The    report    in- 
dicates the  condition  existing  there. 
Here    is    what    the    nurse    said: 
The  entire  tract  is  nothing  but 
the  sides  of  hills.     Absolutely   no 
sanitation.      No   water    supply    or 
toilet    facilities.      One-room    huts, 
not    even    a   window    in    some    of 
them.      Many    of    them    sleep    on 
the    floor   or    ground   when   there 
is    no   floor,    or   on    heaps    of    old 
rags.     There  are   several  Indians 
that  are  totally  blind.    There  are 
widows     with     children     and     no 
way  to  support  tbem. 
LIVE    IN    FILTH 

They  live  in  deplorable  filth. 
There  are  old  people  to  o  old 
to  work  if  it  was  offered  them. 
There  is  a  half-witted  child  and 
an  old  woman  with  epilepsy. 
There  are  old  people,  too  old 
them  for  a  long  time,  excepting 
a  little  aid  from  the  Red  Cross 
and    the    kind    neighbors. 

They  need  land  where  some- 
thing can  be  grown,  a  water 
supply  and  sanitation.  They 
should  have  an  allowance  of 
some  kind  so  they  will  not  be 
in    a    starving    conditioYi. 


.■*^-     -^ 


County  Indian 

mtaiyi 


<?te^SWRVTT«E,  Feb.  20.---(Special| 
to  Press  Dem6crat).— For  the  pur-| 
pose  of  secu/ng  actual  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  Adian  situation  here  and| 
so  as  to  seftd  data  to  Washington., 
r).  C,  Miss  Alida  C.  Bowler  of  San| 
Francisco,  executive  secretary,  In- 
dian Defense  Association  made  a  day 
tour  of  inspection  among  the  In- 
dians here  on  Thursday.  With  Miss 
Bowler  was  Miss  Louise  Clark, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Miss  M.  McRhea,  County  Red  Cross 
nurse,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Leroux, 
chairman  of  Indian  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Sonoma  County  Federated 
Womens*  Clubs.  The  inspection 
which  required  the  entire  day  began 
with  a  visit  to  the  Rodger  school 
which  comprises  fifty  percent  In- 
dian children.  The  children  were 
Interviewed,  and  Miss  Clark,  talked 
on  Alaska,  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  animals,  Illustrating  her  talk 
with  trophies.  In  a  visit  to  the  ma- 
chine shop,  which  is  through  the 
courtesy  of  Henry  Rued  who  has 
given  the  use  of  half  of  his  large 
shop,  they  found  some  fine  work  in 
manual  training,  and  especially  that 
done  by  the  Indian  pupils. 

At  the  Wapo  Indian  reservation 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Alex- 
ander Valley  and  which  is  reached 
through  much  difficulty  necessita- 
ting the  openeing  of  nine  gates  be- 
fore reaching  their  destination,  they 
found  the  sanitary  conditions  most 
deplorable,  even  worse  then  at  Gey- 
serville  reservation,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  criticism.  The 
latt^er  place  has  received:  much  pub- 
licity through  existing  unsanitary 
conditions  but  is  uncompara,ble  to 
the  Wapo  reservation.  Thi.o  is  the! 
first  inspection  made  of  the  latter! 
reservation  and  concTitions  are  sol 
deplorable  in  fact,  so  pitiful,  that 
one  can  not  conceive  hov/  people 
can  exist  among  them.  Drinking| 
water  is  taken,  in  winter  from  sur- 
face water,  running  from  the  hilll 
in  a  small  ditch,  while  in  summer 
the  •  olluted  river  water  is  used. 
In  a  cabin  which  in  dimension  was 
not  more  than  10  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
which  is  divided  into  three  room, 
they  found  at  least  twenty  Indians 
calling  this  their  home.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  roof  leaks  so  badly 
that  as  a  shelter  from  rain  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  a  seive.  on0  can 
be^in  to  conceive  an  icTea  of  the  ex-' 
isting  conditions  at  the  Wapo  reser- 
vation. An  epidemic  of  chicken  pox 
which  was  discovered  among  them 
only  add?  to  the  pitiful  conditions 
nmong  the  poor  peoplfe. 

An  inspection  tour  was  also  made 
of  the  Geyserville  resei-vation,  so 
much  has  been  said  of  the  latter 
place  that  further  details  are  un- 
necessary, only  that  conditions  there, 
'A-hile  not  as  deplorable  os  at  the 
Wapo  reservation,  are  most  unsani- 
tary' and  untold  suffering  is  found 
among  the  poor  people,  especially 
the  ag^d.  Mrs.  Leroux  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  tlie  Indian's 
conditions  and  is  endeavoring  to 
have  them  given  needed  assistance. 
General  Dorrlngton  of  Sacramento, 
state  inspector  of  Indians  with  his 
wife,  visited  here  on  Saturday  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians.  A  plan  is  un- 
der way  to  secure  new  living  quar- 
ters for  the  Geyserville  reservation 
d  in  the  purchasing  of  another  site. 
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State  Aid  for  Indians 


sound   to  people: 
iMTb^tev^ih  simple  justice  and 
fair-dealing,     and     expect    even! 
governments  to  practice  those  virtues : 

"My  people  arc  homeless.  They  are 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  white 
men  on  whose  property  they  seek  a 
refuge.  The  Washington  Government 
does  not  aid  us.  Our  children  are  not 
wanted  in  the  schools.  We  have  no 
medical  aid  for  our  sick.  We  have  no 
implements,  nor  lands,  for  farming.  My 
people  are  willing  to  work.  Give  us  a 
place  in  the  desert,  and  we  will  be 
happy." 

The  words  are  from  the  lips  of  a  77- 
year-old  Indian,  spoken  before  a  legis- 
lative committee  at  Sacramento  the  other 
day. 

He  spoke  for  a  measure  which  will  set 
aside  a  quarter-section  of  land  for 
remnants  of  Piute,  Digger  and  Pit  River 
Indians,  all  California  tribes,  who  are 
now  practical  wanderers  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  victims  of  "conquerors"  as 
heartless  and  unheeding  as  all  conquer- 
ors appear  to  have  been. 

In  the  fine  aspiration  to  make  America 
worthy  of  the  highest  human  ideals,  one 
wonders  just   how  our  attitude  toward  , 
the  Indians  fits.  -  I; 
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Wmity  Offer  Is 

Spurnei  By  Indians 

6/  Lassen  County 


(By  Union  Bureau) 

SUSANVILL.E    i^^^,^^",.^^; 

|26. — More  than  slxtf 
)ers  of  Lassen  tribe] 
jn    record    toda;^^  a^ 

Imously   opposed   tp    -  , 

dians  as   the   ba^&round   for   char 
ity  campaigns. 

In    a    resolution    made    public    to 
day  the   Indians   scorned  the  charH 
table  efforts   in   their  ^^Ifi^^^^^^ 
organization   known   as   the     Nortn 
ern  Feder^lion  of  the  Northern  Dis-I 

trict  of  California."  „u^„idl 

Th«  resolution  asserts  that  should| 

any   urgent   need   arise,  the   Indian. 

would  appeal  to  the  county  foi    aid^ 

lin   the    future.  1R  * 
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Visalia  Indians 

Expecting  $4000 

Each  From  U.S. 


VISALIA,  Aug.  ^2.— Twelve  per- 
sons, remnant  of  the  once-famous 
Wuchamnie  Indian  tribe  living  five 
miles  east  of  Visalia,  expect  soon 
to  receive  $4000  each  from  the 
United  States  government,  in  com- 
pensation for  lands  of  which  their 
ancestors  were  deprived  through 
unratified  treaties  with  the  United 
States  75   years   ago.  ^ 

The     12    tribe     members     live     inc§7 
brush    and    wooden    huts    near    th^T 
Magly  Corner  and    pick    up   enough 
money     by    working     for     ranchers 
and  making  baskets  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life.  ^ 

But  with  the  money  promised  to 
all  in  the  tribe,  from  Chief  Henry 
to  the  smallest  child,  plans  are 
already  under  way  for  a  different 
mode  of  life.  ( 

They  will  not  tjuy  Wiiy  house, 
Chief  Henry  said,  but  aff  automo- 
bile instead.  A  tract  of  land,  ad- 
Joining  the  tribal  burying  ground, 
where  hundreds  of  ancestors  lie 
buried,  will  be  purchased  fotka  res- 
ervation. 


BAKSRSriELb.    CAU. 
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Indian  Board  Head 
Faces  New  Hearing 

SAX  FRAxAacoV^ct/^i— Fred- 
erick  G.  Cq}l§Ui^  head  of  thd  Indian 
board  of  co-operation,  will  face  a 
new  trial  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  federal  officials  an- 
nounced today.  A  new  trial  date  will 
be  set  November  4.  The  jury  in  the 
first  trial  was  dismissed  last  night 
when  they  disagreed  after  spending  25 
hours  attempting  to  reach  a  verdict. 


OFFICIALS  MAKE 

Q^I^R  TO  I]^IANi 


SpeciaL*«fflEorts  were  being  starte 
ThUM^by  the  federal  government] 
Obtain  peaceful  settlement  of  tha 
Wd  confli9t  b*ing  >»aged  on  the  Lai 
Jolla  and  B^tiB>tUrvB.tionB  between 
the  ownerrof  aUqtfed  lands  and  In- 
dians who  have  not  sought  allotments 
It  was  i^arn^d  Thursday  that  the] 
district  dftBmey'a  oms&J^-^  ^^' 
trict  of  the  federal  court  at  Los  An- 
geles is  seeking  to  interest  opponents 
to  allotted  lands  in  obtaining  govern- 
ment tracts  of  their  own.  rather  than 
to  cUng  to  the  communal  land  plan. 

Government  authoritt«riBseft  that 
Indians  are  fearful  that  if  they  obtain 
land  allotments  on  a  small  reservation 
such  as  the  two  in  San  Diego  county, 
that  they  will  annul  their  further  in- 
dividual rights  to  any  further  free 
government  land. 

This  federal  attorneys  assert,  is  not 
the  case.  While  the  giving  of  an  al- 
lotment to  each  Indian  on  the  two  re- 
servations is  possible,  the  government 
has  established  a  maximum  allotment 
which  each  man,  woman  and  child 
may  obtain.  ■  Naturally,  they  assert, 
the  Indians  feel  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient land  to  go  around  on  the  maxi- 
mum basis. 

This  fact  is  true,  federal  attorneys 
agree,  but  point  out  that  it  does  not 
bar  the  Indians  from  other  lands  out- 
side the  two  reservations  and  such  al- 
lotments as  they  obtain  here  will  only 
Ije  deducted  from  the  maximum  al- 
lowed each  Indian  by  congress. 

The  non-allotment  Indians  are  ex- 
pected to  announce  the  choice  of  new 
attorneys  soon  to  oppose  the  allot- 
ment Indians'  move,  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent injunction  in  the  federal  court, 
against  their  alleged  interference  in 
seeking  to  obtain  farm  land  owned  by 
Indians  who  have  not  obtained  allot- 

ments.  .^j 

The  allotment  owners  were  granted 
a  temporary  restraining  order  last 
spring  against  interference  from  non- 
allotment  Indians  who  contend  that 
reservation  land  is  communal.  Coun- 
sel for  the  non-allotment  Indians  with^ 
drew  from  the  case  three  weeks^ 
at  their  own  request  grantedjj|<rudge 
Paul  Mccormick,  who  djjj^^ed  the  In- 
dians to  obtain  a  n^j^^ttorney. 
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FINANGIIIL  AID 
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AMADOR  IS  ASKED 
GIVE  HELP 


0 


All  Friends  of  the  Indian 

Can  Assist;  Report 

Shows  Needs 


She 
ber, 
the 
ten 


JACKSON  OFFICE  STOCKTON 
RECORD,  March  21. — The  direc- 
tors of  the  lone  Indian  home  are 

sending  out  an  appeal  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Amador  county  for  sup- 
port for  the   lone  Indian   orphan- 

^^The  first  step  to  obtain  finan- 
cial aid  has  been  taken  by.O.  H. 
Close,  superintendent  of  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  lone  Indian  home,  and  Charles 
Fish,  superintendent  of  the  home. 
Through  their  efforts  there  has 
been  printed  for  distribution  1000 
copies  of  a  little  three-page  pam- 
phlet entitled  *'Help  Our  Indian 
Orphanage."  in  which  there  is  a^ 
strong  appeal  for  assistance. 

Miss  Geneva  S.  Orcutt,  a  state 
worker  in  the  department  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Close  a  report  en 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  home 
and  a  number  of  recommendations, 
visited  the  home  last  Decem- 
and  In  her  report  stated  that 
enrollment  at  that  time  was 
girls  and  seven  boys.  The 
property  was  purchased  in  May, 
1922,  at  a  price  of  $4  500  and  con^-! 
sists  of  twenty  acres.  Originally' 
a  payment  of  $1500  was  made  by 
the  home  missionary  board  of  the 
Free  Methodist  church.  The  re- 
maining indebtedness  is  at  6  per 
cent,  and  th6  board  is  not  obliged 
to  make  a  payment  until  after  five 
years. 

The  first  six  months  the  home 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  William  Stephens.  On  No- 
vember 15,  1922,  it  was  placed  In 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fish.  There  was  thpn  an  enroll- 
ment of  thirteen  children,  the  ma- 
jority being  from  Amador  oounty. 
During  the  first  six  months  the 
home  incurred  indebtedness  which 
totaled  about  $2700.  Since  No- 
vember, 1922,  $1600  of  this  has 
been  paid.  The  reduction  of  the 
indebtedness  has  greatly  handi- 
capped the  present  superintendent. 

During   the   last  year  ivn  agree- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  fed- 
eral government  whereby  a  rate  of 
cents   a   day    is   to    be    paid    to 
ocal    school    district    for    the 
n    at    the    institution.      The 
l>oard  has  consented  to  re- 
least    60    P#r   cent   of   this 
omo  tor  maintenance, 


and  in  some  instances  has  turned 
back  the  full  amount.  Since  tBe 
arrangement  has  been  established 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  home 
is  $14C6.  Besides  federal  funds, 
the  home  has  state  and  county  aid 
and  a  small  sum  from  parents  aiid 
relatives.  The  amount  of  moiiey 
received  from  these  sources,  how- 
ever. Is  not  sufficient  to  maintain, 
it,  to  pay  past  indebtedness  and  to 
purchase  sufficient  equipment.  Pri» 
vate  contributions  must  be  sought, 
and  a  campaign  is  now  on  to  raise 
$1000. 

According    to    Miss    Orcutt's    re- 
port, there  is  renewed   interest  in 
the   project.      It   is   no   longer   one 
entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the. 
Free  Methodist  church,  she  stated. 

The  home  is  a  six-room  house 
and  contains,  a  dining-room,  a 
kitchen,  two  rooms  for  an  office 
and  reception  room  and  the  super- 
intendent's living-room,  and  girls* 
and  boys'  dormitories.  Since  Au- 
guest  1,  1923,  the  entire  care  of  the 
children  has  been  in  the  hands  of  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fish. 

In  her  report  Miss  Orcutt  makes 
the  following  conclusions  regard-  | 
ing  the  institution:  "The  seventeen 
children  cannot  be  cared  for  (ac- 
cording to  the  standard  set  for 
state  institutions)  by  tv/o  adults, 
whose  work  has  been  highly 
praised  but  who  need  more  aid. 
Plans  must  be  made  to  support 
the  home  on  a  better  basis.  The 
next  six  months  should  determine 
whether  there  is  need  for  the  citir 
\zens  of  California  to  maintain  this 
Vvctrk  or  whether  the  federal  rov- 
p'rnment  is  merely  being  relleved'^l 
pf  obligations.  A  license  has  been 
granted  oh  the  assumption  that 
certain  renovations  and  improve- 
ments will  bo  made  and  that  ade- 
quate equipment  will  be  provided. 
If  the  work  is  to  continue  and 
become      comparable      with    other 


child -caring  homes  the  following 
recommendations  are  made:  Arouse 
interest  of  individuals  and  groups 
who  are  at  present  or  may  later 
become  in  sympathy  with  our 
California  Indian  problem  rfnd 
v/ho  will  assist  in  maintaining  tjiis 
home;  additional  employment,  im- 
provement of  dormitorie.s,  and  fur- 
theiv  equipment." 

Already    many    organizations    in 
the  county  are  interested. 


ii> 
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Two  Members  of  Hitt  Riverl 
Tribe  Fail  to  Find 
'  Work  Here. 


Destitute  and  starving,  an  In- 
dian woman  and  her  13-year-old 
niece  walked  into  the  East  Oakland 
police  station  today  and  appealed 
Xor    help. 

"Send  me  to  the  hospital,  I  am 
111/'  said  the  woman,  Meada  Ma- 
chachi.  "As  for  Isabel  here,  is 
there  not  a  home  where  young  girls 
are  cared  for?" 

The  woman  and  girl  said  they 
Were  members  of  the  FUtRiyer 
tribe,  once  a  powerful'^lclan  of 
Shasta  county.  They  came  from 
there  in  September  seeking  work, 
the  woman  said. 

But  the  ways  of  a  busy  city  were 
new  to  them.  Their  meager  means 
were    soon    exhausted. 

Then    Meada    met   Bill    McCleod 
A  prospector  who   knew  them   and 
'who  was  familiar  with  Indian  ways 
¥o%^^l?  ^^^^  shelter  in  a  shack  at 
6840    Simson    street.      McCleod    al- 
ready   shared    the    shack    with    his 
brother-in-law  and  four  boys.     But 
Meada   and    her   niece   were    cared 
tor  until  sickness  came   upon  her. 
The-  Associated     Charities     were 
notified   but    declined   to   act   inas- 
much  as   neither   woman    nor  girl 
was   an   Alameda    county   resident. 
Their    case    is   pending    until   local 
authorities  can  communicate  with 
Shasta  count  yofficials. 
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FALLON,  Nev.  (U.P.)— Nevada 
Indians  face  igtarvation  this  winter.  I 
Tucked '  away  in  odd  corners  of 
the  state  and  forced  to  live  like 
a  white  man,  the  Indians  have  wit- 
nessed th2  drought.  Their  crops 
are  gone.  They  can  not  move  on 
to  more  fertile  valleys.  They  must 
stay  and  starve. 

The  once  healthy  Indian  children 
now  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  are  living  in  homes  where 
therci  is  no  food,  according  to  a  let- 
ter send  by  a  group  of  the  Still- 
water Indians  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  letter  alleges  that  in  the 
past  the  government  improperly 
provided  for  the  aged  Indians.  Al- 
lowances of  $7.50  a  month  for  the 
food  bill  is  said  to  be  inadequate 
and  the  food  handed  out  is  not 
prop3rly  balanced. 

"It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  in- 
form you  that  the  prolonged  drought 
has  aggravated  this  most  serious 
statement  applies  generally  to  In- 
dians all  over  Nevada." 

In  closing,  the  letter  states,  the 
Indians  charge  that  the  inspectors 
are  shown  only  the  bright  side  of 
Indian  life  and  asks  that  inspector 
gain  their  knowledge  of  conditions 
direct  from  the  Indians. 
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Great  Need  At  Sonoma 

, ^  Indian  Reservation 


iss  Aiite  Bowler,  of  the  National! 
Indian  Dflense  Association,  Missj 
Helen  MacRae,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lai 
iRue,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ent  of  the  P.  T.  A.,  went  with  Miss 
ouise  Clark,  county  superintendent 
f  schools,  to  visit  the  two  Indian  re- 
ervations  in  Alexander  Valley  last] 
eek. 

Their  report  is  similar  to  that  of  I 
thers  who  have  visited  these  reser- 
ations.  The  Indians  have  not  re- 
eived  a  fair  treatment  at  the  hands 
f  the  white  man.  The  sale  of  Indian 
ands  has  brought  $23,000,000  to| 
he  State  of  California,  and  in  turn 
hey  have  received  some  of  the  poor-| 
st  land  for  homes  that  can  be  found, 
he  20  Wapo  Indians  above  the  Rod- 1 
ers  school  were  given  30  acres  of| 
dobe  land  with  but  one  small  shack, 
ss  than  one-half  an  acre  can  be 
sed  for  gardening.  There  are  sev- 
n  families  in  the  one  house  with  on- 
y  three  able  bodied  men  to  hunt,  do 
wood  cutting  and  such  other  day  la- 
bor as  can  be  secured.  There  are 
only  two  other  men — one  very  old, 
while  the  second  is  so  ill  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the 
county  hospital  for  an  operation  and 
for  an  indefinite  time.  These  poor 
people,  who  for  generations  have 
been  trained  to  hunt  and  fish,  are 
left  without  any  education  for  life. 
The  poor  shack  has  barely  room  to* 
house  the  20  inmates  at  night.  The] 
roof  is  so  frail  that  no  one  can  go 
on  it  to  mend  the  leaks  and  the  two 
little  tents  are  not  comfortable! 
places  this  wet  weather.  There  is] 
one  poor  bed  and  two  mattresses  for 
their  comfort. 

The  Dry  Creek  group  of  Indians 
on  the  Geyserville  reservation  havei 
more  comfortable  homes,  but  they- 
have  been  assigned  to  a  veritable^ 
canyon  between  steep  hills,  landi 
which  is  impossible  of  cultivation. 
It  is  reported  that  60  acres  will  be 
purchased  by  the  government  near' 
Healdsburg  for  these  Indians. 
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Indians  Resent  Invasion   of 
Reservation 

Destroy     Water     Lines,    of 
White  ^^  T 


Tribal  Lands 


[EXCLUSrV'K      DISPATCH] 

SAN  DIEGO.  Aug.  6. — Resent- 
ment against  the  white  race  which 
they  assert  has  slowly  but  surely 
crowded  them  until  they  believed 
their  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened his  culminated  in  the  court 
ar-tion  involving  fifteen  Mission  In- 
dians, who  are  charged  with  the 
destruction  of  a  pipe  line  which  a 
rancher  laid  across  their  property 
In  the  Campo  reservation. 

The  Indians,  members  of  a  small 
sui-viving  band  representing  the 
remnants  of  a  once  prosperous 
tribe  in  this  county,  were  haled 
into  court  where  they  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  charges  of  willfully  and 
unlawfully  destroying  the  water 
line.  Their  hearing  was  set  for  Au- 
gust 19  and  they  were  released  up- 
on their  own  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear at  that  time. 

The  Mission  Indians,  always  re- 
garded as  a  peaceful  tribe,  have 
suffered  more  "than  others  from  the 
aggression  of  the  whites,  accord- 
ing to  Atty.  Herman  Freese,  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants.  Origmally 
the  owp-irs  of  all  the  land  of  the 
countv,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
is  fighting  hard  to  wrest  a  bare  liv- 
ing from  a  small  tract  of  rocky 
soil  in  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  the  county  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. The  present  holdings  of  the 
tribe  average  five  acres  to  each  in- 
dividual and  most  of  the  land  is 
unproductive.  ^     ■         ^     , 

Members  of  the  tribe  have  start- 
ed little  farms  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  only  ^.>  abandon  them 
when  the  water  supply  was  taken 
by  some  large  ranch  or  irrigation 
district.  Parts  of  the  present  res- 
ervation were  put  under  cultiva- 
tion early  this  year.  Recently, 
Alonzo  Wkrren,  owner  of  the  ^\  ar- 
ren  Rancho  near  Campo,  obtained 
the  right  to  pipe  water  to  his  acre-, 
age  and  laid  his  pipe  line  across* 
a  part  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
The  Indians,  incensed  by  the  loste 
of  water,  tore  ouc  this  pipe  line 
and  their  arrests  followed. 


•OCRTOK.  CAL.   T^rrORD. 
June  13.-  1025.  * 


Last  of  Indians    ^ 
to  Receive  Help 
From  the  County 

JACKSON    OFFICE    STOCK- 
TON      REOClRp,      Jfj^e      13. — 
County  ClerjIvJaknlB^Huberty 
was    recentl5y iMiffW    by    the 
Federal    InH*ffn  ^epajtmcnt    to 
expend   |10   and    113. w   respec- 
tively for  each  of  the  two  re- 
maining: Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation.    He     does     not     know 
whether    this    is    the    first    and 
last      apportionment      or      not. 
There    was    no    intimation    of 
future  payments.   The  Jackson 
reservation    had    as    many    as 
thirty  Indians  a  few  years  affo, 
with    a    superintendent    to    di- 
rect   them    in    the    way   of    the 
white    man,    but    now    there    Is 
no  resident  superintendent  and 
the  interest  has  lessened  each 
year    until    there    are    now    but 
two   old   aborigines   remaining:,, 
who  eke  out  a  living  the  best] 
they  know  how.      •*  - 


ANS  SEEK 

SENATOR^S  AI] 

Coach^lla     Valley     Residents     Su£fei 
.From    Water   Shortage 


Chief  Joe  Pite  oS<Toachella  valley, 
who  sough^as\i3banee  from  Sena  to] 
Hiram  Johr^^jAn  for  the  Indians  o] 
the  valley  in  the  development  of  ir-l 
rigation  water  on  the  reservations, 
was  informed  by  the  senator  that 
he  had  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  and 
would  be  unable  to  go  into  details] 
with  him  on  the  matter. 

He  was  handed  a  brief  note  in  the 
writing  of  the  senator  on  a  tele-| 
graph  blank,  containing  his  address 
and  the  following  words:  "Write  me 
a  brief  statement  of  facts.  Tell  just 
what  you  desire  and  how  it  may  be 
obtained." 

That  is  what  we  wanted  big  sen- 
ator to  tell  us,"  said  Chief  Pete,  af- 
ter the  interview,  speaking  to  a  news- 
paper reporter.  "Senator  Johnson 
say  he  have  to  go  fast  to  Los  An- 
geles but  we  can  send  delegation  to 
Washington  to  congress  and  that  we 
will  do." 

Joe  Pete  explained  that  the  water 
is  very  low  on  the  reservation  lands 
of  Cabazon.  Tore,  Palm  Springs, 
Martinez  and  La  Mesa,  and  that  all 
of  the  reservation  Indians  in  these 
districts  are  suffering. 

Indians  Need  Help 

He  added  that  they  need  to  have 
wells  drilled  and  that  is  what  he 
wanted  Senator  Johnson  to  help  se- 
cure. He  added  that  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  secure 
assistance  from  the  government,  but 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  it. 

Chief  Joe  Pete  was  accompanied 
on  his  trip  by  Captain  Beal  Callo- 
way of  Cabazon  and  Captain  King 
George  of  Toro. 

The  Indian  carries  a  gold  base- 
ball emblem  as  a  watch  fob,  and 
when  questioned  about  it,  called  at- 
tention to  an  old  inscription  on  it 
showing  that  he  was  a  famous  base- 
ball player  of  the  Coachella  valley 
back  in  1915,  although  he  is  now 
around  65  years  of  age. 

He  also  told  of  experiences  in  the 
Coachella  valley  long  before  the  rail- 
road, when  he  was  a  boy  and  the 
covered  wagon  trail  led  through  Ithe 
present  valley.  He  states,  furjfrier, 
that  there  is  a  tradition  amon»  the 
Indians  that  this  ancient  inlana  sea, 
whose  shoreline  is  clearly  outlined 
filled  the  valley  only  a  "fe^  hun- 
dred years  ago. 


ft 
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Senator  Slater  Fromises 
Sebastopol  Indian  He  Will 


Seek 


S,   you   ..,   i.   won't   b.   V.7   .on| 
before    my    people    will    an     " 
passed  away,     "l  had  two  boys  mv 
Llf  but  both  of  them  died    and  fo 
,,.3^Satur.ay  1b  a    a   time   I   felt^  so   bad   ^^-^^J\^ 
^iiffi  and  he  and  his    out    of    my    mmd    tor   a 

"Sr  listening  to  Tom  Johnson's  I 
story  I  made  up  my  mmd  that  the 
department  at'  Washington  is  go  ng 
t o  ™  from   me   agflln   regarding 
L  California   Indians^     The   reso- 
lution passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Igislature  and  bearing  tne  name^ 
of  Nelson,  Handy  and  myself  should 
certainly    merit    the    f  "--tesy    of   a 
reply    from    Washington.      But    so| 
far  "none   lias   come. 
BANK    CRASH     RECALLED 

I  remember  some  years  ago,  aiier 
the  crash  of  a  local  bank  and  an- 
Shef  ^nk  in  this  state,  that  Sena- 
tor    Evans    and    myself    passed    .. 
resolution  urging  the  comtroUer  of 
the    currency    that    a    little    more] 
care  might  be  exercised  in  the  ex- 
amination   of    banks.      It    ^?s    not 
vei-y    long    before    we    received    a 
reply  that  was  both  harsh  and  in- 
solent for  the  presumption .  of  even 
suggesting,    in    spite    of    scores    o 
rufned    lives,     sudden     deaths    ami 


i>IERaERT/^  SLATER)   .. 

Toi/Jfihnlflt'  Saturday  for 

ime!/   tS    name   is    not 

molrone,  ly  the  way,  but 

my  Tom  Johns^rfX^^Satur^-ay  is  a 

full  blooded  Ind — 

brother  have  leased  and  operated  a 
berry  and  apple  ranch  in  the  Gold 
Ridge  district  for  niany  years. 

Tom  Johnson  called  upon  me  foi 
the   express   purpose  ^of   e^^Pr^^^'"^ 
his    gratitude    that    I    joined    With 
senator   Nelson   of   Humboldt    and 
Senator    Handy    of    Mendocino,   .m 
the    passage    through    the    Legisla- 
„re  of  a  strong  set  of  resolutions 
asking  President   Harding  and   the 
Interior  and  Indian  departments  to 
spe    to    it    that    the    California    In- 
Ljians  were  properly  cared  for. 
THINKS    PEOPLE 
NEGLECTED  .^. 

of  Red  Men,  that  body  will  take 
Ipiblic  life  looks  for  or  much  less 
-eceives  commendation  for  some- 
hing  he  does  sincerely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.-  So  lit  was  very 
gratifying  to  receive  a  call  from 
Tom    Johnson    Saturday. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking 
an  Interest,  in  my  people,"  he  said- 
'•I    think    mv    people    are    ent  tied 


'■I    think    my    people    are    ent  tiea    ru  neu    ..v..    ^     ^^ributed   to   the 
to    more    than   tl»ey    have    received^    --^-^..^ng.  in  calling  attention 


We  once  owned  this  land  and  when, 
deprived  of  it  we  were  promised, 
in  treaties  and  other  agreements, 
that  we  would  be  cared  for  properly 
"That  we  would  be  given  tracts  ot 
land  for  farms  and  homes.  "My 
people  think  that  they  have  not 
been  properly  treat^A  by  the  gov- 
ernment  in  many  instances.  he 
continued. 

»•!    am    not    speaking    for    myself. 


bank  wrecking,  in  calling  attention 
to  whPt  many  people  deemed  was 
just'  and    proper.        '  .      . 

But  we  are  going  to  keep  aftei 
that  resolution  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  Som->  have  probably  been 
properly  cared  for  but  othei^  are 
sick  and  needy.  Senator  Handy 
n^Us  'me'  that  from  the  county  uv 
digent  lists  of  Mendocino  countj 
the^    are    more    aged    and    infirm 


"I    am    not    speaking   for   myself,    jnere        ^^^^.^,i,,g   ^ou„ty   aid^  man 
for  years  now  I  have  made  a  good  .         •       ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 
living  for  myself  and  family  on   a    ^n^r     ^^    ^^.n^ing    session    of    the 
place   I  leased   for   five  years   near  ^^^  Improved  Order 

«ebastopol     where    I    and    my    wife    greai  cou  ^_^      ^^.„    ^^^^ 


and  three  children  live.     *'My  little 
ffirl    read    in    the    paper    some    time 


of   Bed    Men,    that    body   will    Uike 
steps   to   can  the   matter  ^  of  aidmg 


girl   read   in    the    paper   some    time   f;!^^    ,jj^„s  to  the  attention  of  the 
ago   that   you    had  _ spoken    for   my    t      ^^^^^^   government.       ,.       ,__,_^ 


people  in  the  Legislature.  I  wiL 
help  in  any  way  I  can.  Many  of 
the  white  people  have  promised  me 
that  they  will  assist,  too. 

"I  am  going  to  sec-  <^o>rC<essman 
Lea  before  he  goes  back  to  Wash- 
ington. He  has  heen  very  kind  to 
my  people.  I  knew  Mr.  Lea's 
family  many  years  ago.  "I  belonged 
to  the  Lake  county  Indians  and 
was  born  near  Lower  Lake.  "At 
that  time  I  remember  there  were 
about  2000  Indians  in  Lake  county. 
"Now  I  guess  there  are  only  about 
40   and    that   iiyludes  >fne   children. 


national    government. 

And     Tom    J^^nson,     the    Indian 

farmer  from  Sebastopol.  will  go  tc 
Washingtpn  if  necessary  to  plead 
the   cause   of   his   people. 


^yt"].^'  ^-- 
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ian  Pension 
Bill  Propose 

Esc^nmdo  \  Indians    and    those    of  I 

learby  country  will  be  interested  in 

la  new  bill  proposed  to  the  house  of 

[representatives    and    referred    to    the 

Committee    on    Indian    Affairs.      This 

)ill,  which   follows,    proposes    that  a 

jpension   be    paid    to    certain  Indians 

who   have   attained    the    age   of   60 

(years : 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and 
[House     of     Representatives     of     the 
[United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
[pay  any  Indian,  of  one-eighth  blood  or 
lore,  who  is  a  member  of  any  tribe 
l^iow    under    the     jurisdiction    of    the 
""n'ted  States  and  who  has  heretofore 
Lttained,  or  shall  hereafter  attain,  the 
Lge  of  sixty  years,   a  pension  in  an 
tmount  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, with  due    regard    to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case,   but  in  no 
jvent  shall  such  pension  be  less  than 
I  $60  nor  more  than  $200  per  month. 

SEC.  2.     Application  for  a  pension 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  in  writ-  I  "Tt^ThT^rr,  •"  ^^"^\"^^^^y  install- 
ing in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of '^0^,^,?™^^         ^^^  ^^^t  day  of 
the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  and  shall   in  wScHh!        ''^''T''^  ^^  «^«^th 
be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  su-   Pa^l't^^!  apphcafion  is  approved. 

perintendent  of    the    agency  for  the  ^t^^  !hf  h^'''''^  ''''^''  "^'^  ^'^ 
tribe  of  which  the  aoDlicant  is  a  mem-  f^  ^'  discretion  of  the  Secre- 

cnoe  oi  wmcn  tne  applicant  is  a  mem-  ^ary  of  the  Interior,   be  made  direct 


be  made  such  investigation  sls  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  pension,  if  any,  to 
which  the  applicant  is  entitled.  Such 
pension,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  install- 


ber.     Upon  receipt  of  any  application 
the  Secretary  shall  make  or  cause  to 


to  individual  beneficiaries,  or  handled 
in  accordance  with  regulations  gov- 
erning individual  Indian  money  ac- 
counts; or,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  payment 
may  be  made  to  persons  designated 
by  the  Secretary  who  are  providing 
care  for  any  beneficiary  under  thi 
Act. 


With   ShackOMere  LeaMtJs| 

Of  Wood  And  Food  Poorest, 

Extinction   Near 


H.  FHKDKKICK 

(Calif.).    July    5.- 


Ihe   fou 
of    Cali-I 


By  A. 

REDDING  (Calif.).  July  5.— Piti- 
ful rt?mnarits  of  California's  once 
mighty  Indian  tribes  are  making:  a 
last  stand  near  here  in  hopeief^s 
battle  against  disease,  squalor  and 
the    white    man's    cupidity. 

Once  lord.s  of  the  entire  state,  they 
now  eke  out  miserable  existence 
on  land  so  poor  and  barren  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  white  man's  while 
to   take   it   from   them. 

Their  shacks,  many  of  them  mere 
lean-tos  of  wood  or  bark,  and 
tlieir  tents,  oftentimes  inhabited 
throughout  the  bitterest  Winters, 
can  be  found  scattered  in 
northeasternmost  counties 
fornia. 

Their  food  is  of  the  poorest 
When  they  have  money  they  buy 
what  they  call  "white  man's  food,' 
but  it  is  such  food  as  only  the  poor 
est  of  whites  would  eat.  When  thev 
have  no  money  they  live  on  acorns 
squirrels   and   rabbits. 

Find  Little  \%'ork 
They  work  when  they  can  fin 
work  to  do,  on  construction  gangs 
sheep  shearing,  hay  stacking,  bas 
ket  iveaving,  housework,  and  th 
like.  When  they  can  not  work  the 
make  pitiful  pretense  of  cultivat 
ing  their  uncultivatable  fields. 

The  death  wail  comes  frequently 
from  their  settlements.  In  sevent 
years  they  have  dwindled  froinj 
100,000  to  some  17.000.  Ten,  twelve,] 
fourteen  in  a  family  oarrif»d  off  bv 
disease — this  is  a  story  not  infre- 
quent among  them. 

"He  sick  long  time;  he  get  thin; 
he  cought  much;  he  get  weak;  he 
die.  Doctor?  No.  Too  far  aNV^y. 
sixty  to  seventy  miles.  And  we 
have   no   n\oney." 

This  is  a  typical  story  of  many. 
They  die,   stretched   on   the   heap.s 
of  dirty  rags   or  rabbit  skins  which 
make   their   sole   "furniture." 

Rain     pours    through       chinks     in 
their  roofs,  if  it  happens  to  be   the] 
rainy    season. 

They  are  dependent  for  scant  foodi 
on  the  charity  of  their  neighbors. 

Miles  of  inaccessible  distance! 
separate  them  from  medical  help. 

They  appear  broken  in  spirit  andl 
consider    themselves    betrayed. 

Lack    of   education   has   played   an| 
important    part    in    this   alleged    be- 
trayal   of    the    Indian. 

Stories  are  galore  of  the  Indian 
who  places  his  mark — imprint  of 
his  thumb — upon  a  deed  which  he 
thought  leased  his  property  for  one 
year  but  which  in  truth  sold  it  for- 
ever; of  the  Indian  who  thought 
he  was  .-selling  small  part,  but  ex- 
ecuted a  deed  which  sold  all;  of 
the  Indian  who  agreed  to  sell  for 
a  fair  price,  but  discovered  he  had 
"signed"  a  contract  for  a  much 
lesser   price. 

The  Indian  ia  childlike.  He  Is 
suspicious  of  the  stranger.  But 
once  his  confidence  has  been  Avon, 
he  is  guileless  in  his  truthfulness. 

There  are  schools  for  the  red  men 
but  of  a  random  group  of  356  In- 
dians questioned,  1S7  had  never 
been  to  school;  only  twelve  had 
passed  the  seventh  grade,  and  many 
who  had  obtained  a  smattering  of 
education,  had  forgotten  all  they 
learned. 

If  these  Indians  are  to  be  lifted 
from  this  existence,  the  move  must 
come  from  government.  The  Indian 
will   not   ask. 

In  1851  work  started  which  re- 
sulted in  the  drafting  of  the  Dawes 
treaty,  which  was  to  give  each  In- 
dian land  whereupon  he  could  at 
least  make  start  toward  a  whole- 
some and   comfortable  life. 

The  Indian's  land  was  taken,  sur- 


Isaie. 


Iveyed  and  laid  open  to  settlement. 

But    the    treaties   were    never    rat- 
ificd.       This       was     "the     betrayal"  \ 
which    has    made    the    Indians'    atti- 
tude toward  the  government  one  of 
sullen    discontent. 
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TO  CHAMPION 
THE  CAUSE  OF 


THB    CALIFORNIA  ^HSOMtHS    HEH- 

AIJ>   TIIULiS   ABOUT   INDIANS 

HERE  AND  ELSEWHERE 


It  Also  Tells  Abont  the  School  SitU' 

ation  at  Upper  Lake,   Lake  Co. 

^i-Al0O  About  The   Voting 

Indians 


The  California  Indian  Herald  is 
the  name  of  a  bright,  neat  and  at- 
tractive 16-page  paper,  published 
quarterly  at  San  Francisco  by  the 
Indian  Board  of  Co-operation  with 
Dr.  George  Wharton  James  as  ed- 
itor. It  deals  With  matters  per- 
taining to  th^  Indians  of  this  State 
in  particular  and  of  other  States. 
In  itfii  first  issue  for  January  just 
received  at  the  Advocate  office,  an 
unknown  writer  has  the  following 
to  say  about  the  Hoopa  Indian 
Reservation  and  school: 

The    School    Situation    At    Upper 
Lake  And  Hoopa 

At  Upper  Lake,  Lake  county,   for 
twelve    or    more    years    the    Indian 
Department    has    maintained    a    day 
school    for    Indian    children,    using 
for   that   purpose   a   building   rented 
from    the    Indians.      For    years    the 
Indians     have     bitterly     complained 
of   this  school.      They  asserted   that 
the    education    their    children    were 
receiving    was    far    from    equal    to 
the     standard     maintained     in     tha 
public   schools   of   the   State.      They 
made    protests    again    and    again    to 
the   Indian    Department,    to    inspect- 
ors   and    interested    friends.       They 
called  attention   to   the   utter   inade- 
quacy   of      the      building    and    the 
teaching  equipment,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary  consequence,    the   lack    of   pro- 
gress made  by  their  children.  They 
asked  why  should  their  children  be 
BO    discriminated    against.      Finally, 
as   their   protests   seemed  /to   be   ut- 
terly   disregarded    and    purposefully 
ignored,    they    deteririned    to    bring 
the    matter    to    a    crisis.      They    re- 
fused    any     longer     to     lease     their 
building     to     the     Government,     for 
the   fact    that    this   building    was    in 
'existence    and    was    so    leased    was 
continually    used    as    an    argument 
against    their      plea      for    a    public 
school.      They    not    only    refused    to 
renew    the    lease,    but    peremptorily 
ordered     the     Government       teacher 
after   a    certain    date  to    remove   all 
Government     property     and     vacate 
the      premises.      This      done,    they 
pressed   their   claim   for    the    admis- 
sion of  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.     Some  of  the  local   author- 
ities,    because    of    racial    prejudice, 
strenuously    objected    to    the    Indian 
children     being     admitted.         Their 
case,     therefore,     has     been     placed 

before  the  Superior  Court  of  Lake 
county  by  mandamus  procedure. 
We  are  confident  the  Indjians  will 
gain  their  object,  for  both  law  and 
justice  are  on  their  side. 


;F0RNIA.  THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  192; 


III  S6II0  DAMAGE 


fl 


The  noted  damage  case  for  $0110  for 
seizure  of  carcass  of  deer,  a  horse, 
wagon  and  camp  outfit,  brought  last 
fall  by  Bryon  Augustine,  Indian 
youth,  against  David  Squii-es,  was 
settled  by  the  jury's  verdict  for  $52.50 
in  the  Superior  Court  Tuesday  after- 
noon. As  the  Indians,  Gene  Ray 
being  associated  with  Augustine  in 
prosecuting  the  suit,  demanded  the 
jury,  their  costs  for  jury  fees  and 
mileage,  filing  fees  and  reporting, 
amounted  to  nearly  $100,  aside  from 
attorneys'  fees,  so  their  judgment  was 
an  empty  victory.  In  addition  to  the 
small  judgment,  the  jury  recommended 
that  Squires  return  to  plaintiff  the 
personal  property  involved,  IMrV 
Squires  had  written  Augustine  several 
times  to  come  and  recover  the  horse 
and  wagon.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  C.  M.  Crawford,  attorney 
for  defendant,  the  proofs  showed 
that  the  property  claimed  to  have 
been  converted  was  of  the  value  of 
about  $100,  which  property  under 
the  law  now  belongs  to  Squires.  It 
is  reported  however  that  Mr.  Squires 
has  no  desire  to  retain  the  pr(H)erty 
or  do  any  apparent  injustcie  to  the 
young  Indians. 

The  cas^  arose  over  aa  incident  of 
the  hunting  season  of  last  year.  The 
complaint  alleged  that  Squires  forci- 
bly dispD£SCs?ed  plaintiff  of  the  horse, 
wagon,  camping  outfit  and  carcass 
of  one  th^-ee-point  buck,  on  the  Lake- 
port-Hopland  highway  traversing  the 
Squires  ranch.  Squires  claimed  the 
Indians  had  been  hunting  on  his 
land  without  his  consent.  In  the 
;origirjr»l  eomplaii^^,  t|ie  vtiliie  of  the 
outfit  was  p>ace^  at  $250,  $150  for 
deprivation  of  the  property,  $860  for 
the  deer  carcass,  $1000  for  invasion 
of  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  $5000 
exemplary  damages.  In  an  amended 
complaint  the  total  amount  was  re- 
duced from  $7200  to  $0110.  H.  E. 
AVitherspoon  and  W.  H.  Hazell  were 
attorneys   for  plaintiff. 

The  case,  heard  by  Judge  Say  re, 
occupied  all  of  :Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  jury  comprised  John  Timothy, 
foreman:  Chas.  W.  England,  Lowell 
Policy,  Fred  L.  Barber,  All)ert  S. 
Kugelman,  Arthur  Copsey,  Robert  D. 
Strickler.  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Edward  E. 
Lyon,  Lawrence  H.  Fuqua,  Chns.  D. 
Lafterty  and  Oroville  H.  Hughes. 
Witnesses  for  plaintiff  were  himself. 
Gene  Ray,  William  Fred  and  J.  Van- 
Bebber.  For  defendant,  himself,  H. 
E.  Witherspoon,  ^l,  J.  Manning.  Mrs. 
Donna  Manning. 
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PLAN  OF  REORGANIZATION 


OF   THE 


UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SERVICE 


This  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  study  of  our  Indian  problem. 

All  of  the  nineteen  sub-divisions  are  based  on  reports,  surveys, 
conclusions  of  field  observers,  publications  and  general  research.  These 
have  been  assembled  and  are  available  if  desired. 

First.  That  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior,  be 
independent  of  political  control,  and  that  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Board  of  Advisors  herein  proposed  be  appointed  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended in  the  third  paragraph.  That  he  or  they  be  not  removed  except 
for  age,  physical  disability,  or  failure  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  shall  nominate  to  the  President 
some  person  eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  American  Indians  and 
their  needs  and  recommend  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AflFairs.  Also,  that  they  nominate  to  the  President  a  person  equally 
qualified  to  serve  as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Third.  That  when  the  Commissioner  and  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  been  appointed  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  aforesaid,  the  appointees  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour  or  until  retired  under  the  provision  of  the  Retirement 

Law. 
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Fourth  That  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
be  changed  to  Board  of  Advisors  and  that  there  be  appointed  nine 
persons  of  high  character  and  recognized  ability,  each  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  competent  authority  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

A  Health  and  Sanitation. 

B  Education. 

C  Property  Rights  and  Finance. 

D  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

E  Irrigation  and  Conservation. 

F  Mineral  and  Oil  Resources. 

G  Forestry. 

H  Native  Arts  and  Industries. 

I  Community  Life  and  Social  Service. 

That  these  persons  devote  their  entire  time  to  Indian  afFairs  and  be 
paid  salaries. 

Fifth.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfFairs,  with  the  assist- 
ance, counsel,  and  cobperation  of  the  Board  of  Advisors,  give^  earnest 
and  careful  consideration  to  the  following:  that  the  laws,  rules,  and 
methods  of  procedure,  including  instructions  to  school  superintendents 
or  agents  of  the  Indian  Service,  be  codified  and  brought  within  workable 
compass.^ 

Sixth.  That  the  plan  of  Indian  administration  so  successfully 
followed  in  Canada  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.     (See  Page  26.) 

Seventh.  That  the  clerical  force  of  the  Indian  Bureau  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  working  basis,  and  that  the  money  thus  saved  be  uti  ized 
in  meeting  the  salaries  of  fewer  but  more  competent  officials,  particularly 
the  heads  of  or  assistants  in  the  nine  divisions  recommended  under 
section  four. 

Eighth.  That  agents  or  school  superintendents  be  given  authority 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Indians  in  minor  matters. 

Ninth.  That  all  persons  having  less  than  one-fourth  quantum  of 
Indian  blood  be  considered  whites  and  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

0 

iThe  "Laws  Relating  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma"  covering  the  years 
1890-1914  fill  587  pages.  Published  at  Washington,  1915,  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  587  pages  are  for  one  state.  This  is  over  seven  times  as  large  as  the  laws  and 
rules  concerning  Indians  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Legislation  prior  to  1890 
and  subsequent  to  191 4  fills  many  additional  pages. 
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Tenth.  That  there  be  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Indian 
police  system,  and  that  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  be  taken  as  an 
example  worthy  to  be  followed.  That  by  means  of  such  police  force  on 
reservations,  superintendents  or  subordinates  be  enabled  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  against  the 
aggression  of  the  whites. 

Eleventh.  That  the  transfer  system  be  abolished  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed. 

Twelfth.    That  the  Indians  be  consulted  frequently  as  to  their    | 
property  and  funds. 

Thirteenth.    That  the  Indians   be  encouraged   to  form  business     j 
committees  for  the  management  of  their  own  afFairs. 

Fourteenth.    That  the  allotting  of  land  to  Indians  be  curtailed    \ 
rather  than  expanded. 

Fifteenth.  That  real  and  thorough  inspections  be  made  by  com- 
petent employees. 

Sixteenth.     That  the  salaries  of  physicians,  field  matrons,  nurses,    | 
and  inspectors  be  increased. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  health  and  property  rights  and  morals  of 
Indians  be  placed  above  every  other  consideration. 

Eighteenth.  That  our  policy  of  education  be  continued,  but  with 
certain  changes. 

Nineteenth.  That  the  recommendations  or  requests  of  Indian 
councils  or  groups  of  real  Indian  individuals  be  given  more  earnest 
consideration. 


THE  NINETEEN  POINTS  DISCUSSED  IN  DETAIL 

First.  Frequently  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  Office  of 
Indian  AflFairs  is  beyond  political  control.  This  is  not  correct.^  Since 
the  year  1834  there  have  been  thirty-two  Commissioners  and  one  Acting 
Commissioner.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  official  tenure  of 
Commissioners  has  averaged  less  than  three  years.  Mr.  Sells,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Burke,  was  the  longest  in  service  of  any  Commissioner 

1  The  American  Indian.    19 14.    Pages  162  and  163. 
The  Indian  Dispossessed,  pp.  292-3.    S.  K.  Humphrey,  1906. 
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With  few  exceptions,  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been 
appointed  by  the  incoming  President  of  the  United  States,  and  usually 
have  been  of  the  political  faith  of  the  new  administration. 

In   Canada,   Doctor   Duncan   C.    Scott,    Deputy   Superintendent 
General  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  served  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 
Much  of  the  inefficiency  evinced  in  the  management  of  our  dependent 
^  /wards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  Commissioner  becomes  familiar 
with  the  Indians'  needs,  and  sometimes  before,  a  successor  is  appointed. 
This  applies  equally  to  many  of  the  supervisors,  superintendents,  field 
clerks,  and  others  of  the  Service.    While  most  of  these  are  under  Civil 
Service,  convenient  ways  are  found  to  secure  the  appointment  of  others. 
Second.    A  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  select  a  person 
"thoroughly  conversant  with  all  phases  of  the  Indian  situation,  to  serve 
as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    In  no  derogatory  sense  is  the  state- 
ment made  that  if  appointments  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Commissioner  are  made  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  may  or 
may  not  better  the  condition  of  our  Indians.    The  appointments  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  made  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  in  the  cases 
of  certain  judges. 

Third.  In  order  that  the  best  possible  men  be  selected  for  the  two 
offices  mentioned,  it  is  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  appoint  a  Committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Smithsonian  and  National  Academy  of  Science.  Because  of 
their  high  standing,  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  primitive  and  depend- 
ent peoples,  they  will  be  enabled  to  select  the  proper  officers  to  give 
immediate  direction  to  the  many  phases  of  Indian  affairs.  These 
appointments  are  not  to  be  changed  by  the  incoming  political  party. 

Fourth.  On  appointment  the  Committee  will  at  once  place  in 
effect  certain  recommendations.  Nine  persons,  each  an  expert  in  one  of 
the  subjects  named,  should  be  selected  to  take  over  the  present  ma- 
chinery  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  important  sub-head 
presented  on  page  3.  The  Commissioner  would  be  chairman  of  the  new 
Board.  Some  of  these  men  might  be  drawn  from  persons  already  in  the 
Service.  The  change  to  an  Advisory  Board  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Yet  these  members  cannot  devote 
entire  time  to  the  Indian  problem,  although  one  or  two  might  serve  on 
the  Advisory  Board.  In  some  respects  this  will  parallel  what  the 
Indian  Office  already  has  in  effect.  The  gain  is  considerable  and  to 
advantage  as  we  would  then  have  one  Board,  each  member  the  head  of  a 
Department.  Should  a  present  head  of  one  of  these  divisions  exhibit 
special  qualifications  and  expert  knowledge,  then  he  or  she  should  be 


retained  in  office.  The  Committee  and  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  should  consult  and  confer  fully  with  reference 
to  appointments.  It  might  be  well  for  them  to  summon  for  consultation 
members  of  various  philanthropic  and  scientific  bodies  concerned  in 
work  among  Indians,  and  they  might  also  consult  with  past  and  present 
officials  and  subordinates  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  These  nine  experts 
should  take  over,  as  stated,  the  detailed  management  of  each  of  the  nine 
divisions.  Such  of  the  employees  as  commend  themselves  to  the  Board 
of  Advisors,  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  should  be 
retained  in  the  Service. 

Fifth  and  Sixth.  There  have  been  one  or  two  attempts  at  codifying, 
reducing  or  systematizing  the  multitudinous  laws,  rules  and  regulatiohs 
of  the  United  States  Indian  Service.^  An  extended  report  of  269  pages 
on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  compliance  with  House  Resolution  134,  64th  Congress,  first 
session.2  i^.  jg  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  other  attempts  to 
reduce  to  workable  compass  our  conflicting  and  numerous  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  methods  of  procedure,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  contrast  the  Canadian  management 
of  Indians  with  our  own. 

"Canada  has  an  Indian  Act;  it  is  contained  in  fifty-four  pages  and  is 
fully  indexed.  A  thousand  such  pages  would  not  contain  the  Indian  law 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  regulations  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  Indian  agents  in 
Canada  are  contained  in  ninety-two  short  paragraphs  which  would  fill 
less  than  three  columns  in  a  newspaper.  A  Sunday  edition  of  a  New 
York  newspaper  would  not  contain  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Service.'* 

"The  Canadian  Indian  school  regulations  are  contained  in  a  booklet 
of  eight  pages,  which  would  occupy  little  more  than  one  column  in  a 
newspaper.  The  regulations  of  the  United  States  Indian  Schools  fill 
forty-two  pages. 

1  In  1914  there  was  compiled  a  "Proposed  Indian  Act."  This  is  comprehensive  in 
treatment,  yet  will  not  fill  over  55  printed  pages.  It  is  still  in  manuscript  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  why  it  was  not  considered,  although  prepared  by  one  long  in  Indian  Service. 

2  In  addition  W.  K.  Watkins,  Esq.,  who  made  the  examination,  presents  a  pamphlet 
of  31  pages  on  his  findings.    This  bears  the  date  of  April  20th,  19 17. 

•"Laws  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Indians  and  their  Lands.**  1913.  By  Oscar 
H.  Lipps,  Supervisor  of  U.  S.  Indian  Service.  A  pamphlet  of  91  pages  which  presents  a 
digest  of  many  of  the  rulings  with  reference  to  Indians  and  their  lands. 

*  The  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada.  Frederick  H.  Abbott,  Washington, 
1914.    Page  21. 
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**  I  could  have  brought  Canada's  laws,  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  Indian  administration  all  back  to  Washington  with  me  in  my  coat 
pocket." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report  by  Mr.  Abbott  the  writer  has 
addressed  Doctor  Duncan  C.  Scott,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  has  received  two  communications  from  him.^  The 
present  Canadian  Indian  AQt  and  the  regulations  or  instructions  to 
Indian  agents  together  with  the  school  regulations  occupy  a  few  more 
pages  than  the  number  stated  by  Mr.  Abbott.    This  is  due  to  a  few 

recent  additions. 

The  writer  ventures  the  opinion  the  grand  total  is  not  more  than 
5%  of  our  printed  matter  along  the  same  lines  —  if  that  much.  This 
publication  known  as  the  Canadian  Indian  Act^  together  with  the  in- 
structions to  both  agents  and  teachers,  is  concrete,  brief,  direct  and  to 
the  point.  It  appears  to  cover  all  phases  of  Indian  management.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  of  the  United  States  can  not  so  systematize  and 
clarify  our  own  Indian  administration.  Let  us  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  Commissioner  and  Board  of  Advisors  that  they  make  careful  study 
of  the  Canadian  Indian  Act  and  apply  it  so  far  as  possible  to  our  Indians. 

Seventh,  This  need  present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  There  is  a 
small  army  of  stenographers,  accountants,  clerks  and  others  employed 
in  Washington  as  well  as  at  the  larger  reservations.  Much  of  their  time 
is  occupied  in  answering  unnecessary  communications.  Mr.  Sells  in  his 
report  for  191 8  states  that  242,928  communications  were  received  during 
the  year.  There  were  also  260  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Office  in 
Washington.  In  Mr.  Burke's  report  for  1923  there  were  252  employees 
in  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington,  but  he  does  not  state  how  many 
communications  were  received  or  sent.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  last  year 
more  communications  were  sent  then  were  received.  In  the  Canadian 
Indian  Office  at  the  time  of  Abbott's  report^  there  were  39  persons 
employed  and  they  handled  nearly  40,000  letters.  Counting  all  stenog^ 
raphers  and  clerks  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  for  1914  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  about  600.  It  appears  that  in  Canada  they 
make  general  use  of  form  letters  as  do  many  of  our  large  business  houses. 
Great  numbers  of  communications  received  or  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  AflFairs  and  his  subordinates  relate  to  some  fifteen  or 

1  In  substance  he  says  the  Abbott  report  is  correct,  and  is  descriptive  of  existing  con- 
ditions today. 

*This  important  document  is  out  of  print  and  there  have  been  many  requests  for 
copies.  It  is  easily  the  best  presentation  of  Indian  Administration  comparisons  (Canada 
and  the  United  States)  ever  published. 
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Sixteen  subjects.  They  might  vary  somewhat  in  detail,  but  in  general 
they  are  the  same.  For  all  of  these  form  letters  might  be  employed,  thus 
resulting  in  an  enormous  saving  to  the  Indian  Service.  The  amount  of 
money  thus  conserved  would  be  very  considerable  and  could  be  well  used 
in  granting  increased  salaries  to  the  medical  staff,  field  matrons,  and 
certain  of  the  employees. 

Eighth  and  Tenth.  Agents  or  superintendents  may  enjoy  more 
initiative  and  freedom  at  present  than  in  the  past.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  score,  yet,  even  granting  this,  the  Canadian 
system  is  far  superior  to  our  own.  The  Indian  Agents  in  Canada  are 
given  magisterial  jurisdiction  by  the  Indian  Act.  They  are  ex-officio 
justices  of  the  peace  and  have  the  power  and  authority  of  two  justices 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  are  also  given  a 
free  hand  in  matters  of  minor  importance.  In  remote  districts  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  maintain  order  and  discipline  and  arrest 
oflFenders.  When  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen  and  the  author  of  this  report 
were  at  White  Earth  we  ascertained  that  much  of  the  trouble,  graft,  and 
suflFering  would  have  been  minimized,  if  not  eliminated,  had  the  police 
been  properly  organized  and  given  authority,^  The  same  applies  to  the 
Pueblo  situation  where  Mexicans  and  others  moved  Indian  fences  at 
night;  to  the  Yakima  reserve  where  white  people  opened  their  own 
water  gates  and  closed  those  of  the  Indians.^  Our  superintendents 
either  do  not  have  or  do  not  enforce  police  power,  or  they  (in  instances) 
seem  unable  to  prevent  white  men*s  trespass  on  Indians.  The  two 
recommendations  published  on  page  89  of  Mr.  Abbott's  book  should  be 
heeded  by  us.    They  are  as  follows:  — 

"The  exercise  of  magisterial  authority  by  Indian  agents  in  Canada 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  efficiency  of  administration  on  its 
Indian  reserves.  Similar  jurisdiction  should  be  conferred  by  Congress 
on  Indian  superintendents  in  the  United  States. 

"The  definite  judicial  procedure  for  the  punishment  of  oflFenses  on 
Indian  reservations  in  Canada  suggests  a  proper  substitute  for  the 
anomalous,  incomplete,  unregulated  and  irresponsible  judicial  procedure 
of  the  so-called  courts  of  Indian  oflFenses  on  unallotted  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

"The  Indian  liquor  laws  and  methods  of  administering  them,  in 
Canada,  furnish  models  which  should  be  adopted  by  our  government." 

*  Indian  Police  were  effective  under  Commissioner  Jones.     See  Report  of  1897, 
page  99.  ' 

*  The  Crime  against  the  Yakimas.  L.  V,  McWhorter,  19 13. 
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Ninth.  Our  (jovernment  has  never  clearly  defined  what  constitutes 
an  Indian.  The  Canadian  Indian  Act  does  so  One  of  the  interpreta- 
tion clauses  of  the  Act  is  as  follows:  — 

"Indian"  means 

(i)  any  male  person  of  Indiatn  blood^  reputed  to  belong  to  a 
particular  band, 

(2)  any  child  of  such  person, 

(3)  any  woman  who  is  or  was  lawfully  married   to  such 
person. 

This  fixes  the  descent  in  the  male  line.  Any  Indian  woman  who 
marries  a  white  man  ceases  to  be  an  Indian,  as  provided  by  Section  14 
of  the  Act.  The  children  of  this  union  take  the  status  of  the  father 
and  are  not  Indians. 

In  the  Indian  Act,  1906  (pp.  5-6)  the  following  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection:  — 

14.  **Any  Indian  woman  who  marries  any  person  other  than  an 
Indian,  or  a  non-treaty  Indian,  shall  cease  to  be  an  Indian  in  every 
respect  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  she  shall  be  entitled 
to  share  equally  with  the  members  of  the  band  to  which  she  formerly 
belonged,  in  the  annual  or  semi-annual  distribution  of  their  annuities, 
interest  moneys  and  rents:  Provided  that  such  income  may  be  com- 
muted to  her  at  any  time  at  ten  years'  purchase  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  General.*' 

"It  provides  definitely  the  steps  by  which  the  Indian  can  attain  to 
full  citizenship;  and  instead  of  leaving  him  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
as  to  his  legal  status,  as  we  have  done  in  some  cases  in  the  United  States, 
making  him  subject  to  the  Federal  Government  for  one  purpose,  to  the 
State  Government  for  another  (and  in  some  cases,  as  among  the  Pueblos 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Iowa,  absolutely  uncertain  as  to 
what  government  or  authority  he  is  responsible  to)  Canada  provides 
definitely,  and  without  ambiguity,  a  judicial  means  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  and  his  property,  as  well  as  for  his  punishment  when  he 
does  wrong.  This  procedure  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  it  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  haphazard  judicial  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
found  in  the  so-called  courts  of  Indian  oflFenses  on  unallotted  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States,  where  the  list  of  oflFenses,  and  the 
measures  and  method  of  punishment  to  be  found  are  as  variable  as  the 
unregulated  judgments  of  the  various  superintendents  who  really  direct 
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the  Indian  courts,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  to  which  no 
definite  jurisdiction  is  given  by  law  and  for  the  execution  of  whose  de- 
cisions no  definite  local  legal  machinery  is  provided.^ 

"An  individual  Indian  in  Canada  may  sell  or  buy  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  personal  property  or  money  to  his  credit  without  writing  to 
Ottawa  for  authority.  The  cumbersome  individual  Indian  money 
system  in  vogue  in  this  country  is  unknown  there.  The  Canadian 
Indian,  while  more  supervised  and  advised  and  even  more  restricted  in 
the  handling  of  his  live  stock  or  farm  produce  than  the  Indian  in  this 
country,  still  is  left  free  to  find  the  best  market  or  to  make  the  best 
purchases  possible  and  given  practically  full  control  of  his  resources,  and 
the  Indian  agent  is  not  hampered  by  being  required  to  keep  an  elaborate 
set  of  books  with  the  bank  on  behalf  of  individual  Indians  and  to 
write  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  Ottawa  office  for  authority  to  take 
every  step  along  the  way.  He  acts  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment in  permitting  the  Indian  to  handle  his  personal  property,  while 
he  sends  monthly  reports  of  what  he  does  to  the  head  office.  Mean- 
while, the  Indian  is  getting  daily  training  in  individual  responsibility 
and  every-day  business  practices,  under  the  constant  advice  of  the 
superintendent." 

Because  of  our  including  as  Indians  a  horde  of  persons  in  which 
white  culture  predominates,  no  end  of  complications  and  trouble  have 
ensued.  As  late  as  1914  the  Creek  Indians,  assembled  in  council,  pro- 
tested against  the  arbitrary  admission  of  2,920  newborn  citizens  and  the 
grant  to  them  of  2,920  allotments  by  the  Congress  of  the  ^United  States 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  entire  subject  is 
covered  fully  in  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages.^ 

Numerous  other  similar  instances  of  injustice  might  be  cited. 
The  writer  particularly  mentions  this  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  serious 
consequences  due  to  our  having  no  clear  definition  of  an  Indian  and  our 
deliberate  inclusion  in  the  rolls  of  persons  who  are  essentially  not 
Indians. 3  The  entire  subject  should  be  gone  into  thoroughly  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and  their  Board  of  Advisors. 
Above  all,  Congress  should  immediately  define  an  Indian  and  remove 
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^  The  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada,  pages  28-29.  Frederick  H.  Abbott, 
Washington,  19 14. 

2  Message  of  Moty  Tiger,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Extra-Ordinary  Session 
of  the  National  Council  of  said  Nation  called  by  Authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  Okmul- 
gee.   September  i,  1914. 

'The  whole  White  Earth  tragedy  centered  in  "What  is  an  Indian,'*  House  Resolution 
103, 1 ^i  I  and  191 2.    Nos.  i  to  45.    Covers  every  aspect  of  the  White  Earth  scandal. 
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all  persons  of  less  than  one-fourth  quantum  of  Indian   blood   from 

Such  a  procedure  would  have  a  very  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
effect  in  that  it  would  reduce  our  administration  to  those  who  are  real 
Indians.  It  would  then  be  practicable  to  reduce  the  clencd  force, 
curtail  endless  correspondence  and  be  able  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
those  who  need  help. 

Eleventh.  In  the  year  1913,  in  Canada,  there  was  scarcely  an 
important  transfer  made  in  the  entire  field  service,  yet  in  the  United 
States  a  large  percentage  of  employees  on  reservations  either  petitioned 
for  a  change  or  were  sent  elsewhere.  This  has  a  very  deleterious  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Service,  which  has  been  repeatedly  complained 
against  but  apparently  without  effect.  ,    .      ,  .  1 

What  is  the  real  reason?  Not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  personnel  as 
unattractive  living  conditions  and  meagre  salaries.  Employees  are 
human,  and  they  wish  to  better  themselves.  Some  one  says  that  such 
and  such  an  agency  is  more  attractive  —  hence  request  to  be  transferred 
there  Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  on  any  community  or  in  any 
commercial  enterprise.  It  would  be  far  better  to  employ  fewer  persons 
and  pay  them  a  decent  living  wage.  The  sympathies  of  all  of  us  are 
with  the  teachers,  physicians,  and  other  employees,  many  of  whom  are 
underpaid  and  overworked.  Some  have  remained  many  years  in  the 
Service,  but  a  high  percentage  are  transferred  to  other  parts,  or  become 
discouraged  and  resign.^ 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth.  The  Indian  point  of  view  is  frequently 
more  accurate  than  our  own.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  pass 
legislation,  or  put  into  effect  certain  rulings  regardless  of  the  wishes  ot 
the  Indians.2  The  writer  of  this  report  has  held  councils  or  meetings 
with  the  Indians  on  eleven  different  reservations.  He  was  inipressed 
with  the  many  sensible  suggestions  or  recommendations  made  by  these 
Indians,  yet  how  few  of  them  were  put  into  effect.  Numbers  of  our 
officials  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  talk  with  Indians,  or  have  not 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view.  In  several  agencies 
the  writer  has  seen  Indians  waiting  for  hours  in  order  to  consult  with  the 

I  The  case  of  Major  John  Brennan,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Sioux.  Had  learned  his  Indians  and  their  needs.  Could  speak  some  Sioux.  No  good 
reason  (so  far  as  I  know)  was  ever  given  for  his  removal.    Other  cases  may  be  found  m  the 

departmental  records.  .    .  .  , 

«  See  Bulletin  No.  223.  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  February,  1924.  A  complete 
study  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  Situation.  They  have  held  to  lands  and  ideals  against 
determined  efforts  to  pass  unwise  legislation. 
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superintendent  or  some  subordinate  with  reference  to  their  affairs. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  instances  in  the  records  where  we  have  delib- 
erately proceeded  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  with  resultant 
serious  consequences.  The  old  style  Indian  council  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  "New  England  town  meeting,"  yet  on  one  very  large  reserve  in  the 
southwest,  the  superintendent  had  abolished  the  business  conrimittee  of 
the  Indians  because  they  did  not  agree  with  his  point  of  view.  The 
effect  on  the  Indians  was  exceedingly  depressing  since  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  "white  man's  road"  exactly  as  they  had  been  urged  to 
do  by  the  authorities. 

Fourteenth.  A  high  Government  official  who  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  allotting  and  leasing  systems,  and  who  has  personally  visited 
practically  all  the  reservations  the  past  eight  years  informs  me  that  after 
careful  consideration  he  believes  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  75%  to  »5  /<,  sell 
or  mortgage  their  lands  soon  after  coming  into  unrestricted  possession  ot 
them.  In  other  words,  but  a  small  percentage  of  Indians  who  receive 
deeds  to  their  properties  are  able  to  retain  same.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  discouraging  features  ofour  entire  Indian  problem. 

References  to  the  Commissioners'  and  to  Board  of  Commissioners 
reports  of  the  past  ten  years  impresses  one  with  the  increasing  number 
of  acres  leased  to  white  individuals  or  to  companies,  and  several  refer  to 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem.i  ,     j    .•        ^i,,^„„K 

Certain  considerable  sums  of  money  accrue  to  the  Indians  through 
leasing  to  white  men.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Crow,  Blackfeet,  or  other 
reserves  vet  it  would  beYar  better  for  the  Indians  to  receive  the  entire 
benefit  thLselves.  Honorable  Edward  E.  ^yer  made  statements  on 
more  than  one  occasion  at  meetings  of  the  Board  °f  J^^ian  Cornm  s 
sioners  on  this  subject.=^  As  a  practical  business  man,  he  <^^^lf^'f^^ 
very  poor  and  wasteful  business  policy  to  permit  Indians  to  grant  ^lute 
men  grazing  privileges  on  large  tracts  of  land,  receiving  anywhere  from 
To  cents  to  $2  per  grazing  head,  when  these  same  I^dm^^.'^'ght  raise 
their  own  steers  and  obtain  anywhere  from  t^S  to  as  high  as  15°  P^r 

•^^^'wXt'nS  tt  s"j:S"oTcuss  the  history  of  grazing  but  it  has 
become  far-reaching  anS  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  India-  Many 
of  our  plains  and  mountain  Indians  were  in  the  old  days  stock  raisers. 

1  Mr  Aver  in  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
(pp.  ,ri7?commenTs  on  bss  of  revenue  on  theVnominee  reservation  through  lack  of  a 

'"•''ISrirkugh  L.  Scott.  Honorable  Frank  Knox  have  also  presented  arguments 
similar  to  those  by  Mr.  Ayer. 


The  same  is  true  of  numbers  of  the  Oklahoma  Indians.  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  say  all  of  this  is  changed,  but  certainly  much  of  it  has 
passed  away.  There  are  great  possibilities  for  extensive  and  valuable 
gains,  both  in  money  and  food  supply,  to  the  Indians  if  stock  raising  and 
grazing  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  expert  who,  through  the 
backing  of  Board  of  Advisors  and  the  Commissioner,  will  revive  this 
very  important  and  lucrative  industry. 

Fifteenth.     Much   might   be   said   with   reference   to   inspections, 
duplication  in  inspection  work,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  is 
the  statement  which  the  writer  of  this  report  has  frequently  emphasized 
in  pubhc  addresses  and  private  publications,  i.e.,  we  seem  to  learn  noth- 
ing from  the  past.    Careless  students  who  flunk  their  examinations  have 
at  least  youth  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.    The  most  inexcusable,  if 
not  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  our  entire  maladministration  of  Indian 
affairs,  lies  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  failed  to  put  into  effect  sensible 
recommendations  made  by  competent  inspectors,  special  agents,  citizens 
interested  in  Indians  or  members  of  Boards  or  Societies.     The  past 
fifteen  years  the  writer  has  attended  something  like  thirty-five  meetings 
of  a  certain  organization,  the  members  of  which  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, travel  a  great  deal,  inspect  Indian  conditions  and  frequently  con- 
tribute a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  expenses.    It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  the  Secretary  of  this  body  read  a  long  list  of  various 
inspections,  honestly  and  carefully  made.    Usually  the  phrases  "lack  of 
funds,"  or  "no  action  yet,"  or  "under  consideration,"  were  uttered  in 
response  to  our  questions  as  to  what  had  been  accomplished.    It  required 
several  hours  to  read  aloud  this  interminable  list  and  so  rarely  was  the 
word  "accomplished"  uttered  that  when  we  did  hear  it,  there  was  a  very 
decided  outburst  of  approval. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association,  inspectors,  special  agents,  and  super- 
intendents, citizens  living  in  or  near  Indian  communities,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  Indians  themselves,  through  their  own  councils 
have  repeatedly  put  up  for  consideration  sensible  and  worth-while 
reforms.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  the 
recommendations  urged  have  been  put  into  effect. 

A  certain  inspector,  who  had  served  many  years  in  various  govern- 
mental departments  with  credit,  was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  placed  in  charge  of  "Indian  investigations."  His  career  here 
was  brilliant,  and  he  obtained  a  vast  bulk  of  important  evidence  during 
the  years  he  faithfully  served.^     Such  a  man  —  who  always  shunned 

» It  is  suggested  that  any  one  interested  ask  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  permission 
to  read  the  several  reports  on  Oklahoma  Indians,  particularly  the  investigation  of  Ranch 
One  Hundred  and  One. 
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publicity  —  unquestionably  deserved  to  be  continued  because  of  valuable 
and  intelligent  service,  efficiency  and  fearless  prosecution  of  evil,  yet  the 
drift  of  affairs  was  such  that  he  felt  compelled  to  be  transferred  (at  his 
request)  back  to  the  Treasury  and  general  secret  service  work. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  whole  story  cannot  be  told.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  have  lost  —  not  gained  —  by  permitting  so  painstaking  and 
competent  an  inspector  to  be  separated  from  the  Service. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth.    Indian  Medical  Service. 

No  one  seems  to  have  denied  the  importance  of  retaining  competent 
physicians,  nurses  and  field  matrons  in  the  Service.  It  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  salary.  On  page  35  of  Document  No.  ^j9^Jhe  Indian 
Problem,  Honorable  Malcolm  McDowell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot 
Indian  Commissioners,  presents  statistics  as  to  the  medical  service. 
In  the  same  pamphlet  some  thirty  pages  of  statistical  information  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  McDowell  for  J.  E.  Otis,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

This  excellent  article  should  be  read  by  all  persons  interested  in 
Indian  Welfare.  December  2nd,  in  New  York  City,  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Indian  Affairs  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  heard  reports  as  to  the 
nrevalence  of  trachoma  among  Indians.  Nearly  forty  percent  of 
Navaho  population  was  found  to  be  affected.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted :  — 

"Whereas,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  disclose  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians,  and 

Whereas,  trachoma  can  be  controlled  if  not  eradicated,  by  proper 

methods,  and 

Whereas,  trachoma  among  the  Indians  also  constitutes  a  serious 
danger  to  surrounding  white  populations,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  Congress  to  take  immediate  and  effective 

^^"°"*  A.  E.  WHITE,  Secretary." 

Hon.  J.  Weston  Allen,  of  Boston,  one  familiar  with  Indians,  visited 
the  Navaho  in  1913,  employed  a  doctor  and  prepared  a  report  on  Tra- 
choma. He  carried  letters  from  Secretary  Lane  and  returned  sub- 
mitting to  Mr.  Lane  the  facts  as  to  spread  of  Trachoma.  The  Secretary 
promised  immediate  action.  Nothing  worth  while  was  done.  Our 
delay  and  negligence  are  well-nigh  criminal.  In  1909  the  trachoma- 
tuberculosis  rVort  was  sent  in  from  White  Earth.  In  both  papers 
immediate  action  was  urged.    Secretary  McDowell  in  his  paper  says:  - 
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The  annual  reports  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  for  many 
years  have  deplored  the  insufficiency  of  the  Indian  medical  service 
They  again  and  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  paltry 
salaries  of  Indian  Service  physicians,  to  their  unattractive  living  and 
working  conditions,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  equipment,  and 
to  the  need  of  more  trained  nurses.  But  Congress,  while  increasing  the 
general  appropriations  for  health  work,  has  refused  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  physicians'  salaries,  and  Congress  is  the  only  source  of 
authority  for  this  increase." 

In  1920  the  medical  officers  of  the  Bureau  found  24,773  out  of  66,718 
Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis  I 

These  medical  observations  are  very  important.  We  have  had  far 
too  scant  medical  or  vital  statistics.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  our  course  Is  the  continued  and  increasing  spread  of  trachoma 
and  tuberculosis  due  to  the  result  of  our  policy  of  herding  these  young 
Indians  together  in  schools  with  inadequate  medical  supervision?  Bv 
way  of  comparison  I  requested  Professor  Bernard  Sheridan,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  to  give  his 
statistics  as  to  disease.   He  says:  — 

"There  are  in  attendance  8,688  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  aee 
great  numbers  of  whom  came  from  homes  of  recent  immigrants  from 
southern  European  countries^  and  many  are  of  poor  families  accustomed 
to  low  standards  of  living.  These  represent  eighteen  nationalities.  Few 
trachoma  cases  have  ever  been  observed.  Undernourished  boys  and 
girls,  who  exhibit  traces  of  incipient  tuberculosis  are  immediately  placed 
under  treatnrient  and  their  systems  built  up  through  proper  feeding.  No 
real  tuberculosis  patients  are  permitted  in  the  schools." 

The  schools  in  Lawrence,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  whole  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  be  closed  did  we  find  two  or  three  percent  of  trachoma  or 
tuberculosis  among  our  pupils.  If  we  failed  to  do  this,  the  American 
parents  would  compel  us  to  do  so.  Yet  we  discipline  Indian  parents 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  our  jvhite-man's 
schools  to  become  blind! 

The  following  letter  from  a  Phillips  Academy  and  Dartmouth  grad- 
uate, who  entered  the  Indian  Service  some  years  ago,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  with  a  desire  to  remain  in  the  Service  permanently,  is  herewith 
appended:  '  />  jlh 

"Lancaster,  N.  H.,  March  26,  1924. 
"During  my  two  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  Service  I  was  in  a 
position   to  observe  first-hand  conditions  of  health   and  education. 
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Trachoma  was  always  prevalen.  in  '^y^X^'Z^,:^^:^^ 
one  reservation  ""d"  *=/^«/rso trSSE  they' were  treated 
children.    I  had  3  *'* ',        rLTe  were  at  all  times  from  1 5%  '°H% 

^."fts:^n^i«f!rterst^ 

part  of  former  field  matrons,  doctors  /nd  agent    before      y^^^^^^  ^^ 

Lew  of  another  little  ^^^^'^^^f^^^^^X  treatment  or  interest, 
trachoma,  but  who  received  ^^7  J'f,*;\[T'^^pathetic,  and  efficient, 
L'  S/Sfc-oopSSr^'^niSs  of  his  prescriptions 

'"^nrnorerrnils'L^^^^^^^^^ 

-rXl^tret^^^oSitatd^S-cannotw 

'"tei:^rn:of.,«.*iU.en^^^^^^^^^ 
expect  the  Indian  parents  to  stand  tor.    we  na 

textbooks  above  health.^  ^,:^„-i  o„thoritv  to  transfer  to  a 

It  would  be  well  to  secure  Congress  onal  authority  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

health  campaign  at  least  ^^^^^^^Z^:^:!^,....  at  last  awak- 

^""\  his  excellent  article  published  in  ^^Jl^^^^:^;,!^!; 

I9a4,  Doctor  Herbert  J.  Sp-den,  one  of  the  leading  ^^^^^^^ 

primitive  peoples  and  par«cularly  the  Ind  ans  m        ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

indicted  that  the  spread  of  trachoma  is  chiefly  a 

Indians'  modeof  life.   Hestates: 

"Only  two  major  infectious  diseases  seem    o  h-e  ^^^^^^^^^^^^      fhe 
among  thlAmer^an  Indians  a„a  o^^^^^^^^^  ,    • 

Indians  of  the  United  States,      luoe  ^^^^  introduced  by 

measles,  smallpo^  typhoid,  cholera       ai  ^^^  „„  ^^thods 

the  white  man.  The  Indian  had  "°  f^J'^^i^^j.^,  Moreover,  various 
of  protection  against  these  '"^^^^^f  ^^^a^^^^^^  insistence,  resulted 
changes  in  the  Indian  manner  °f  ^l^'^g^^X^ed  houses  of  the  Indians 
LanTrt  Sd^nTgX  il  thl^^^d  ffies  are  a  prime  factor  in 

This  contains  observations  on  disease  among  the  fueDio 
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trachoma,  which  has  painfully  attacked  a  large  proportion  of  our 
Indians.  The  call  for  sanitation  is  one  of  the  clearest,  and  in  this  matter 
the  white  man  should  recognize  his  responsibility.  Let  the  national  and 
state  bodies  join  in  a  work  which  after  all  has  a  relation  to  the  general 
health  of  the  nation." 

Eighteenth.  The  subject  of  education  has  been  much  under  discus- 
sion the  past  50  years.  In  general,  the  policy  is  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  more  emphasis  should  have  been  placed  on  adapting  our  system 
of  education  to  the  Indians'  needs  rather  than  forcing  the  Indian  boy  and 
girl  to  hastily  study  a  culture  the  essentials  of  which  they  could  not  grasp. 
Commissioner  Robert  G.  Valentine's  views  on  education  were  admirably 
set  forth  on  several  occasions,  notably  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
in  the  fallof  1910.1 

The  numerous  reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  all 
stress  education.  In  191 5  a  very  carefully  prepared  plan  was  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Whether  it 
received  due  consideration  by  the  authorities,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
ascertain. 

This  program  for  reforms  or  changes  in  our  educational  policy  as 
applied  to  Indians  might  not  have  been  entirely  acceptable.  Yet  it 
presented  a  solution  along  lines  of  right  direction.  It  was  simple,  concise, 
and  to  the  point. 

Many  observers  and  educators  have  thought  that  we  should  shape 
our  educational  policy,  hearing  in  mind  the  difference  between  tribes. 
For  instance,  desert  Indians  such  as  the  Navaho,  while  receiving  benefits 
of  a  general  curriculum  yet  would  be  subject  to  vocational  training  in 
stock  raising  and  husbandry.  The  Indians  of  certain  Northwest 
reserves  show  an  adaptability  for  the  handling  of  stock  and  timber. 
Those  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  agricultural,  timber  and  stock  raising. 
The  Pueblo  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  native  arts  and 
crafts,  etc. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  we  should  attempt  to  make  a  blacksmith 
out  of  a  Sioux,  when  the  Navaho  are  natural  workers  in  metal;  or  attempt 
to  train  a  Papago  or  Pima  in  forestry  instead  of  developing  his  natural 
bent  along  lines  of  desert  agriculture-irrigation.  We  should  confer  with 
leading  educators  and  ethnologists  and  adopt  a  broad,  intelligent,  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education  for  our  Indians. 

Education  is  inseparably  linked  with  general  Indian  progress  in 
toto.    We  have  in  this  summary  considered  a  few  reports  of  the  many 

^  See  official  report,  pages  40-48. 
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on  file.    After  consideration  of  Section  Nineteen,  a  letter  covering  the 
entire  subject  of  Indian  administration  will  be  presented. 

Nineteenth.  The  voluminous  reports  and  documents  issued  bv 
various  committees  of  Congress,  the  Interior  Department  Branches  of 
Indian  Service,  the  past  fifty  years,  together  with  the  several  hundred 
unpublished  reports  of  inspectors  and  special  agents,  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  data  relating  to  specific  requests  by  Indians.  To  examine 
this  bulk  of  material,  correlate  same,  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  would 
require  the  services  of  several  trained  librarians.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  writer  has  read,  when  time  afl^orded,  a  great  many  of  these 
reports  and  documents.  It  does  not  matter  whether  one  begins  with 
California,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  or  New  Mexico.  In  any  one  of 
our  states  where  exists  a  considerable  Indian  population  the  records 
present  one  dominant  factor  which  stands  out  preeminently  over  all 
others.    And  that  is,  the  desires  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  best  statement  covering  the  situation  of  Navaho  and  other 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  was  written  by  Rev.  Anselm  Weber  O  F  M 
published  July  25,  1914,  and  is  called:  "The  Navaho  Indians!  A 
Statement  of  Facts."  How  far  this  has  influenced  legislation  or  action 
in  tavor  of  the  Navaho,  we  are  not  advised.  The  recommendations  are 
put  forth  by  one  who  was  long  familiar  with  the  Indians,  and  we  would 
have  done  well  to  have  adopted  his  suggestions  years  ago. 

In  councils,  or  at  Washington,  many  Indian  requests  are  not  put 
forth  very  concretely,  because  they  labor  under  manifest  disadvantages. 
The  principle,  however,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases,  save  where  the 
real  Indians  through  designing  mixed  bloods,  are  influenced  by  certain 
white  men.  And  this  dominant  factor  is  that  they  want  their  health, 
their  property,  and  their  livelihood  vouchsafed  to  them.  A  perfectly 
reasonable  request! 

In  many  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committees  in  Congress,  or  the 
Commissioner  and  his  heads  of  Departments,  we  observe  that  after  the 
Indians  have  stated  their  desires,  what  might  be  termed  an  opposition 
party  appears.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  example,  since  the  history  is 
well  known,  and  the  records  are  complete,  that  of  White  Earth,  Min- 
nesota. The  Indians  (fullbloods)  wished  the  French  Canadian  element 
removed  from  their  rolls.  They  were  backed  in  this  reasonable,  just,  and 
sensible  request  by  Inspectors  Linnen  and  Moorehead  who  had  spent 
five  months  in  a  painstaking  investigation.  Missionaries  and  priests 
also  substantiated  the  claim  of  the  Indians.  The  land  and  timber 
interests,  which  had  despoiled  these  Indians,  more  or  less  influenced  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  although  it  was  recommended  that  the 
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French  Canadians  (the  disturbing  element)  headed  by  one  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls,  this  was  not  done.  If  these 
persons  have  been  removed  since  that  time,  the  writer  stands  corrected. 
Yet  he  has  never  ascertained  that  so  reasonable  a  request  was  ever 
granted. 

We  presented  enough  evidence  to  Secretary  Garfield  to  make  our 
position  impregnable.  We  were  backed  by  all  the  decent  Indians,  yet  he 
hesitated,  passed  the  matter  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Ballinger.  This 
Secretary  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  '*the  buck  was  then  passed" 
to  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane.  The  net  result  was  that  the  French 
Canadians  were  continued  on  the  roU.i 

Numerous  other  similar  troubles  on  many  reservations  cannot  be 
given  in  detail  here.  The  point  is,  that  absolutely  nothing  was  gained  by 
continuing  French  Canadians  as  Indians  on  the  rolls.  It  was  a  gross 
injustice. 

In  northern  New  York  live  6,000  Indians,  descendants  of  the  famous 
Iroquois.  On  Old  Town  Island,  central  Maine,  are  some  hundreds  of 
Penobscots.  These  two  groups  should  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
efficient,  satisfactory,  just  management,  or  supervision,  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  The  Penobscots  have  remained  in  peace  and  more  or  less 
prosperity  for  over  a  century.  They  speak  English,  are  progressive,  and 
questions  of  graft  and  disease  do  not  enter  into  their  affairs.  The 
Iroquois,  likewise,  have  developed  their  communal  holdings,  have  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  and  have  already  produced  some  leaders  and 
prominent  Indians.  They  possess  a  distant  advantage,  do  these  Iroquois, 
in  that  they  have  several  able  attorneys  and  public  men  who  appear 
before  national  or  state  committees  of  Congress  and  the  legislature  and 
put  forward  their  claims  in  a  clear,  concise  and  convincing  manner. 
These  men  are  well-posted  and  they  generally  win  out  over  their  op. 
ponents.  In  northern  New  York  there  is  not  a  horde  of  clever  politicians, 
egged  on  by  local  pressure  to  bring  about  a  division  of  the  reservations' 
or  any  one  of  those  many  cleverly  put  arguments  which  have  obtained 
elsewhere. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  present  a  synopsis  of  observa- 
tions from  persons  in  many  walks  of  life  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in 
Indian  communities.    Some  have  known  Indians  for  a  few  years;  others 

*  In  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States.  Departmental  No.  1 58.  In  the  Matter 
of  the  Petition  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Wright  et  al  for  the  Purification  of  the  White  Earth 
Roll.    Washington,  1914. 
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have  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  acquaintance  with  Indian  conditions. 
Of  the  many  replies  received  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter,  a  general 
statement  indicates  the  trend  of  prevailing  opinion.  These  can  not  well 
be  tabulated,  since  most"  of  the  persons  approach  our  Indian  problem 
from  divergent  points  of  view.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  tables 
prepared  in  considerable  detail  and  published  as  statistics  in  The  Ameri- 
can Indian,  1914,  pages  345  to  359,  might  be  applied  today.  That  is,  in 
checkmg  over  a  large  number  of  replies  received  in  March  and  April, 
1924,  from  some  sixteen  states,  and  comparing  them  with  more  extended 
information  received  eleven  years  ago,  one  might  be  justified  in  accepting 
previous  conclusions. 

Over  one  hundred  persons  replied  and  a  composite  of  the  replies 
might  be  compiled  as  follows: 

Release  from  governmental  supervision,  competent  or  educated 
Indians,  and  those  of  more,  than  three-fourths  quantum  white  blood. 
Restrict  homesteads. 
Trachoma  and  tuberculosis  are  not  decreasing. 

In  Oklahoma  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians. 

Increase  salaries,  raise  personnel  of  the  Service. 
Fewer  laws,  more  enforcement. 

These  communications  are  all  available  for  study  on  the  part  of 
Congressional  Committees. 

From  one  familiar  with  the  Service,  comes  our  most  important  com- 
munication. It  deserves  to  be  given  the  public.  I  have  seen  none  so 
comprehensive. 

"April  1 6th,  1924. 
"I  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  I 
am  amazed  that  it  side-stepped  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sore  spot, 
namely,  politics.  And  by  politics  I  mean  both  partisan  politics  and  that 
invisible  influence  which  determines  what  the  Indian  Bureau  shall  do  in 
instances  where  Indian  interests  conflict  with  white  interests.  I  need 
only  to  cite  the  guardianship  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  the  long  conflict 
on  Crow,  the  suspicious  lack  of  water  completion  on  Uintah,  the  loss  of 
original  Pima  water  rights,  the  loss  of  fishing  rights  along  the  Columbia 
(altho  I  believe  that  some  of  these  have  been  restored),  etc.,  etc.,  for  you 
to  understand  what  I  mean.  The  premature  opening  of  reservations  has 
been  due  to  the  pressure  of  local  interests  rather  than  to  a  well-based 
conviction  that  such  Indians  required  such  a  change.    Along  the  line  of 
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partisanship,  I  think  no  fair  citizen  will  disagree  with  the  statement  that 
politics  has  stood  in  the  way  of  real  constructive  work  for  Indians  because 
the  Commissioner  has  always  been  a  political  appointee  and  subject  to 
change,  together  with  his  policy,  with  every  change  of  administration. 

**The  attempt  to  blanket  all  Indians  under  one  policy  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  racial  (tribal),  environmental  and  development  differences 
which  call  for  a  variation  of  treatment.  I  have  never  felt  that  Pueblos 
and  Neah  Bays,  Kiowas  and  Mission  Indians  were  in  the  same  class  in 
all  respects.  Several  years  ago,  I  tried  to  prevail  upon  Dr.  Glenn  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  to  undertake  a  survey  of  a  few  typical  tribes,  to  de- 
termine what  their  development  had  been  through  their  contacts  with 
civilization.  Such  a  survey  might  prove  a  difference  and  indicate  what 
educational  trend  should  be  followed  in  each  case. 

"The  attempt  to  individualize  the  Indian  has  proceeded  too 
rapidly,  and  as  I  have  intimated,  it  has  been  done  out  of  deference  to 
pressure  of  whites  rather  than  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  reservation  plan  might  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent economic  school  had  it  been  conducted  with  enlightenment  and 
idealism  and  its  disappearance  would  have  been  orderly  and  with  small 
waste.  The  whole  economic  change  for  the  Indian  has  been  attempted 
m  the  brief  space  of  fifty  years,  by  revolution  almost,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  alter  in  so  short  a  time  the  concepts 
that  have  been  the  products  of  centuries  of  experience  in  a  simpler 
economic  environment.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  great  waste  of  men, 
money  and  materials. 

**The  standardization  of  his  education  has  been  equally  at  fault. 
Our  system  is  patterned  as  nearly  after  that  of  whites  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  We  have  had  the  most  unique  —  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
such  a  superlative  —  chance  to  demonstrate  something  original  educa- 
tionally, and  haven't.  It  has  wrung  my  soul  to  see  our  little  wild  things 
from  the  Navaho  caged  in  such  excellent  institutions  as  Carlisle,  Haskell 
and  the  like.  I  have  firmly  believed  that  there  is  another  method  pos- 
sible, but  experts  are  needed  for  the  job. 

"  In  matters  of  health,  the  same  may  be  said.  Not  that  the  identical 
curative  and  preventive  measures  should  not  be  used,  but  their  applica- 
tion has  not  been  thoughtfully  administered.  I  deplore  the  present 
movement  in  the  Indian  Office  to  build  houses  for  the  Apaches.  Shade 
of  Edward  Trudeau ! !  A  hot  climate,  a  wandering  tribe  without  a  single 
hygienic  house-habit!  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  will  increase  and 
then  we  will  be  ready  with  remedy  and  so-called  prevention !  The  degree 
of  development  of  the  tribe,  should  be  the  basis  of  house-improvement. 
When  an  Indian  in  due  process  of  evolution  is  ready  to  use  a  house,  the 
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chances  are  that  he  will  build  one  for  himself  and  will  need  no  Govern- 
ment help  except  in  the  planning.    Sic,  the  Hopis. 

"We  have  no  adequate  system  of  vital  statistics.  Our  present  ones 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  For  several  years  I  made  it 
a  point  to  examine  them  at  the  various  agencies  and  I  soon  found  out 
their  untrustworthiness.  Is  it  upon  these,  that  the  Office  has  based  its 
amazing  and  fallacious  statement  that  Indians  are  increasing  in  number? 
It  all  depends  upon  what  an  Indian  is.  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  a  great 
many  statistics  that  are  now  required  of  the  field,  but  I  do  see  the  need 
of  more  reliable  ones  along  important  lines. 

A  trained  welfare  service  that  is  always  practical  is  a  crying  need. 
As  to  immorality —  the  question  is  too  large  a  one  and  capable 
of  too  many  qualifications  for  brief  discussion.  In  general  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Indians  has  suffered  by  contacts  with  whites.  Altho  there 
are  liars  and  thieves  among  them,  Indian  honesty  runs  straighter  than  a 
white  man's.  Except  where  motives  of  revenge  operated,  Indians  were 
more  scrupulous  man  to  man.  The  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Indian  has  been  distinctly  unscrupulous,  yet  the  Indian  has  been  taught 
to  believe  him  superior.  Hence  the  first  dent  in  an  Indian's  morality,  to 
wit,  imitation  of  the  white  man  in  his  dealings. 

**  As  to  sex  immorality  —  this,  too,  is  a  large  question.  There  were 
tribes  whose  sex  codes  were  always  loose;  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  whites,  it  was  inevitably  a  contact  with  a  low  class.  There  are 
other  tribes  where  girls  were  protected  and  where  fidelity  and  chastity 
had  a  meaning.  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  but  as  a  general 
proposition  I  would  say  that  the  morals  of  Indians  have  suflFered  by 
contact  with  whites,  but  in  larger  measure  the  decline  in  morals  is  due  to 
the  economic  and  social  phase  through  which  most  tribes  are  passing. 
Morality  is  not  a  fixed  quantity;  it  is  often  determined  by  necessity  and 
affected  by  custom.  We  have  attempted  some  forcing  in  this  field  also. 
Indirectly  the  school  is  to  blame  in  part  for  it  has  helped  break  down  the 
authority  of  parents  and  tribal  leaders.  Indian  youth  are  sexually  strong; 
the  native  method  of  regulation  was  to  keep  the  sexes  apart  till  marriage. 
We  take  these  same  youth  and  put  them  into  school  together,  separated 
in  dormitory  life  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  recreation  altogether.  We 
encourage  them  to  learn  the  modern  dance  which  couples  them  off  in 
contacts  that  they  have  not  been  trained  to  withstand  and  then  are 
surprised  if  there  are  occasional  lapses  at  school  and  a  lack  of  self- 
discipline  when  they  go  home.  I  do  not  believe  in  co-education  for 
Indians  beyond  the  fourth  grade  until  possibly  the  tenth  and  then  only 
in  small  institutions  where  their  social  training  can  be  carefully  carried 
out. 
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"The  question  of  transfers  of  employees  is  a  serious  one,  but  it 
rests  upon  deeper  causes  and  these  must  be  modified  before  any  change 
in  the  present  system  will  be  successful.  If  it  is  curtailed  now,  I  doubt 
if  we  could  secure  many  employees.  Life  on  a  reservation  be- 
comes infinitely  circumscribed  and  something  must  be  done  to  make 
conditions  of  life  more  attractive  and  more  must  be  done  to  secure 
proper  persons  for  such  employment.  You  have  probably  seen,  as  I, 
deplorable,  seedy,  drab  conditions  in  our  schools;  no  wonder  that  the 
product  has  been  seedy  and  drab!  You  and  I  would  become  like  the 
surroundings,  without  opportunity  for  contacts  or  change. 

"No,  there  is  not  too  much  authority  at  Washington,  but  it  could 
be  made  more  flexible  in  the  case  of  tried  and  capable  superintendents. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  often  is  that  the  man  in  the  field  is  more  capable 
than  the  clerk  at  the  Office,  who  must  pass  upon  field  matters.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Wright,  of  Osage,  should  have  standing  at  the  Office  so  that 
his  action  would  be  permitted  or  endorsed  without  delay  or  equivoca- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  such  men  as  Mr.  Wright  seldom  take  a  step 
that  might  affect  the  policy  of  the  Office  without  giving  the  Office  an 
opportunity  to  endorse  or  deny  local  action.  In  the  small  schools  I  had 
temporary  charge  of,  I  found  very  little  real  restriction  upon  initiative, 
except  in  the  matter  of  purchases.  If  there  were  less  "influence" 
abroad,  it  is  conceivable  that  men  who  had  been  appointed  for  merit, 
would  respond  to  appeals  for  honesty  and  economy  in  administration 
rather  than  by  the  rigid  rules  and  regulations  set  forth.  One  great  evil  of 
a  centralized  administration  is  the  numbers  of  questionnaires,  rules, 
orders,  etc.,  that  emanate  from  headquarters.  I  have  never  seen  an 
agency  where  there  was  sufficient  help  to  do  the  work  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  and  fulfil  all  the  clerical  demands  besides.  The 
question  is,  which  is  of  greater  importance? 

"The  Government  appears  to  discourage  the  conference  as  a 
means  to  better  administration  or  better  esprit;  —  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  field,  not  of  the  Office.  Some  of  us,  especially  Mr.  Peairs, 
have  fought  valiantly  for  conferences,  but  with  no  vociferous  success. 
There  should  be  opportunity  given  to  superintendents  and  others  for 
such  contacts  in  their  lines  of  work  as  will  stimulate  them.  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  men  go  stale,  go  dead  on  their  feet  for  the 
want  of  freshening  and  reviving  contacts.  With  our  medical  service, 
this  is  a  reproach  beyond  words.  Can  you  imagine  the  best  of  physicians 
not  losing  heart  when  obliged  to  hire  a  substitute  if  they  wish  to  attend 
a  convention,  the  journey  to  which  is  often  long  and  expensive  —  and 
their  salaries  ranging  around  JS1800  per  year!! 
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"Your  question  in  regard  to  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  cannot  be 
answered  categorically.  Leasing  on  Crow  proved  to  bring  about  most 
of  the  evils;  yet  the  Indian  herd  that  was  bought  to  use  the  land,  fared 
ill  because  salaries  were  too  low  to  secure  capable  men  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  handling  of  the  herd.  These  men  had  no  standing  at 
Washington,  so  when  they  wished  to  sell,  their  judgment  was  not 
accepted  without  infinite  argument  at  Washington,  during  which  time 
the  market  fell  —  and  the  Indians  lost  thousands  of  dollars.  If  I  am 
not  strictly  true  in  regard  to  Crow,  these  are  the  facts  on  Blackfeet. 
Oil  and  mineral  leasing  have  proved  sources  of  endless  trouble.  Yet 
there  are  many  Indians  who  would  die  in  dire  poverty  without  leas- 
ing.   Again,  I  believe  that  no  blanket  leasing  policy  can  be  adopted. 

"Any  reorganization  of  the  Service  should  (i)  remove  the  Bureau 
from  politics,  making  it  possible  to  man  it  with  experts,  at  the  top  at 
least.  (2)  Make  such  conditions  of  salary  and  environment  possible  as 
will  attract  a  higher  grade  of  employees.  (3)  Raise  the  entrance  require- 
ments. (4)  Provide  for  extension  work  for  employees  and  introductory 
training  for  entering  employees.  (5)  Reorganize  the  educational  system 
to  make  it  more  flexible,  more  adapted  or  adaptable  to  Indian  needs,  and 
using  all  the  best  methods  of  psychology  to  preserve  the  present  excel- 
lent powers  of  the  Indian  and  add  to  them  such  as  he  requires  to  live 
under  our  present  economic  and  social  system  —  not  highly  specialized 
education,  except  that  opportunities  may  be  oflFered  to  cases  of  rare 
ability.  (6)  Revival  of  medical  departments,  not  under  the  Public 
Health,  but  co-operative  with  it  and  possibly  related  to  it  in  some  way. 
The  Indian  Service  is  a  going,  not  a  coming  service,  and  its  medical  work 
will  gradually  become  extinguished  in  favor  of  state  organizations  and 
control,  so  I  see  no  reason  for  its  inclusion  or  absorption  at  present  in 
Public  Health.  (7)  Welfaie  Work  on  a  carefully  planned  basis,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  each  tribe,  and  related  in  some  way  to  local  work,  but  not 
under  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Conditions  of  work 
should  be  such  that  a  good  type  of  employee  can  be  secured. 

"One  result  that  the  Government  has  never  seemed  able  to  obtain 
is  development  of  native  leaders.  The  Government  has  apparently 
striven  to  discount  and  even  extinguish  all  leadership.  Instead  of 
stressing  the  spirituality  of  the  Indian  character,  stimulating  its  imagina- 
tion, we  have  dolefully  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  all  material  posses- 
sions. I  have  this  much  sympathy  with  the  Indian  movement  newly 
sprung  up  that  it  recognizes  this  point." 

The  inspection  reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  cover 
a  wide  range  of  investigation,  number  several  hundred,  and  should  be 
carefully  read. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  three  reservations  in 
Colorado  and  Utah,  Major  Frank  Knox,  in  1925,  made  the  following 
very  pertinent  suggestions. 

"I  do  not  believe  we  are  ever  to  get  a  satisfactory  reorganization  of 
Indian  administration  through  the  efforts  of  any  one  man.  Criticism  of 
the  present  organization  of  Indian  Bureau  is  impersonal.  .  .  The 
criticism  which  can  be  made  today  applies  with  absolutely  equal  force 
to  substantially  every  administration  of  the  Bureau  for  many  years. 
The  reform  which  good  business  methods,  efficient  administration,  and 
an  adequate  protection  of  Indian  rights  requires,  can  not  come  from 
within  the  Bureau.  It  must  come  from  without.  It  skould  te  preceded 
by  a  very  careful  and  painstaking  survey  of  the  situation  by  a  group  of 
men,  whose  own  achievements  in  private  or  public  life  would  enable 
them  to  bring  to  the  job  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  essential 
to  restore  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  of  Indian  administration. 

"I  would  very  warmly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
Board  the  matter  of  suggesting  legislation  to  the  next  session  of  Congress 
which  would  create  a  special  commission  to  study  the  entire  question  of 
Indian  administration  and  report  back  to  Congress  its  findings.  From 
such  a  report,  the  task  of  simplifying,  and  making  efficient  Indian 
administration  could  proceed  with  reasonable  hope  of  success." 

ENGLAND'S  MANAGEMENT  OF  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

When  the  author  of  this  report  was  in  London  a  year  ago  he  secured 
an  appointment  with  several  gentlemen  representing  the  Colonial 
Office.  An  interview  was  arranged  and  Mr.  Strachey  of  that  office  spoke 
at  length.  It  is  somewhat  unjust  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Strachey  to  so 
condense  his  remarks  but  space  does  not  permit  expansion. 

He  attributed  the  success  of  the  British  Government,  not  only  in 
Canada  but  in  other  portions  of  the  world,  to  a  number  of  definite  and 
continuous  policies.  The  office  and  the  administrators  and  field  men  are 
absolutely  independent  of  political  control.  They  look  forward  to  the 
Service  as  a  life's  career  and  are  promoted  for  merit.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  remain  sufficiently  long  on  an  assignment  to 
understand  the  needs  of  their  wards.  They  do  not  attempt  to  stamp 
out  all  native  incentive.  That  is  (and  this  is  very  important)  the  British 
Government  administration  does  not  attempt  to  cast  all  peoples  of 
other  races  or  tribes  in  the  same  mold.  They  differentiate  as  to  con- 
ditions and  environment  and  mental  capacity.  They  do  not  hurry  or 
force  their  natives.    The  net  result  is  while  (in  Canada)  certain  individual 
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Indians  may  not  have  reached  the  plane  attained  by  some  of  our  Indians, 
their  wards  as  a  whole  are  less  diseased  and  there  is  probably  less  pauper- 
ism. All  through  the  British  Empire  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  to 
stamp  out  and  destroy  native  characteristics  or  ideals.  In  brief,  instead 
of  compelling  certain  groups  to  **take  the  white  man's  road,"  through 
sympathetic  understanding  they  lead  them  along  the  **  white  man's 
road."  They  have  very  little  graft  and  scandals  such  as  are  common 
with  us  in  certain  of  our  Indian  communities. 

The  laws  are  better  enforced  and  the  natives  have  confidence  in 
British  justice  and  British  administration.  That  their  policy  in  its 
entirety  could  be  applied  to  all  our  Indians  is  doubtful,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  British  success  and  our  own  failure 
and  shape  our  course,  or  administration,  accordingly. 

Faithful  Employees,  It  must  not  be  assumed  from  what  has  been 
said  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  author  desires  to  criticise  the  work 
of  individuals  in  the  Indian  Service.  That  is  far  from  my  purpose.  It 
is  rather  the  system  which  is  at  fault.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
quote  a  sentence  from  a  letter  just  received:  — 

"Epics  might  be  written  of  the  devotion  of  Commissioners,  super- 
intendents, and  employees,  to  the  Indians'  cause;  such  guardians  of  their 
welfare  would  be  the  first  to  desire  changes  in  the  system  that  would 
permit  greater  opportunities  for  usefulness." 

Finally,  Sporadic  attempts  to  reform  our  Indian  Service  are  not 
infrequent.  The  official  records  and  those  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  multitudinous.^  We  hesitate  not  because  of  lack  of  evidence 
that  our  system  is  "rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun"  but  rather 
because  Committees  in  the  Congress  will  not  act.  Even  the  average  man 
in  the  street  knows  the  few  wealthy  Indians  are  over-played  as  publicity 
stunts  and  that  we  show  a  continual  "increase  of  population  "  by  count- 
inij  people  of  one  sixty-fourth  (or  less)  native  blood  as  Indians.  The 
Oklahoma  debacle^  extending  as  it  has  through  twenty-five  years  is  a 
national  disgrace.^  Four  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners went  to  Oklahoma  in  the  Fall  of  1925.  Their  exhaustive  study 
of  conditions  will  form  a  very  important  document  and  should  be  heeded 
by  our  Congress. 

1  Probably  over  20,000  pages. 

2  Report  of  Investigation  in  Oklahoma,  1913,  submitted  to  Secretary  Lane,  publication 
declined.  Issued  as  a  privately  printed  report,  1913.  Drastic  recommendations  made — 
facts  never  denied. 

3  Oklahoma's  Poor  Rich  Indians,  Indian  Rights  Association,  1924. 
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Beginning  with  the  Frontier  Days  of  1830  and  extending  down  to 
present  times  we  have  shown  little  capacity,  intelligence  or  fairness  in 
our  treatment  of  the  Red  Americans.  The  Navaho,  Iroquois  and 
^  Penobscots  that  we  lei  alone  for  a  century,  have  all  done  well.  Note  the 
exception;  that  the  Navaho  were  healthy  and  contented  —  little  tra- 
choma —  until  we  began  that  cruel  and  stupid  policy  of  forcing  them 
along  the  "white  man's  road."  Now  great  numbers  of  children 
suffer  from  approaching  blindness!  And  all  of  this  misery  was 
unnecessary ! 

In  charge  of  our  wards  we  need  a  man  of  the  type  of  Doctor  Grenfell 
and  volunteers  and  assistants  —  a  worthy  and  competent  personnel  — 
and  sufficient  appropriations  to  safeguard  health  and  property  rights. 

The  nineteen  recommendations  (or  ones  similar  to  them)  established 
permanently,  sustained  and  carried  on  by  earnest  men  and  women, 
supported  by  our  Congress,  made  independent  of  selfish  or  political 
interests,  will  save  the  American  Indian.  It  is  not  too  late.  It  will  be 
too  late  if  we  continue  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
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48.    THE  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
By  Laurence  F.  Schmec\ebier,  Ph.D. 

Probably  no  government  activity  is  so  generally  discussed  and  so  widely 
misunderstood  as  the  effort  to  advance  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
Se  Indians  Since  the  foundation  of  the  government  the  relation  of  the 
uSited  Stages  to  the  Indian  has,  in  the  language  of  the  Suprenie  Court,  'been 
an  anomalous  one  and  of  a  complex  character"  .The  pohcies  followed  a^ 
various  times  include  removal,  segregation,  rationing,  ^"otment  of  land  m 
severaltv  and  education  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency.  In  addition  to  the 
Leal  and  constitudonal  questions  and  the  human  difficulties  inherent  in  adjust- 
inlapriSve  people  ?o  changed  conditions,  cross  currents  of  Polj  •-!  and 
economic  influences  have  complicated  the  course  to  be  followed.  This  volume 
conS  a  history  of  the  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  and  a  discussion  o 
the  siatus  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  detailed  accounts  of  the  several  activities 
and  problems  they  present. 

605  pages.    8vo.    1927.    Cloth.    $3.00. 
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HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,   Jamuinj   10^   1927 


v^i 


The  Hot||e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Rev^oseph  Richard  Sizoo,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  New 
York  A venulL  Presbyterian  Church,  Washingtcm,  D.  C,  offerc^ 
the  following\rayer : 

Ever  living,  V^er  loving  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  yiid 
have  our  beiuAwe  thank  Thee  that  we  are  not  strangenf  to 
Thy  love  or  alien^o  Thy  care.  There  is  no  life,  however  hupible, 
or  service,  howe^p  commonplace,  but  what  Thou  art  lyndful 
of-it. 

As  we  enter  upo%  this  day  and  this  newborn  we^,  grant, 
therefore,  we  may  n^er  lose  sight  of  Thee,  knowing  t/at  under- 
^  iieath  and  round  aboik  us  are  Thy  everlasting  arm 

And  unto  Thee,  FatKr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  .^all  we  give 
all  the  praise,  world  wi^)ut  end.    Amen. 

[E  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proc^lingns  of  yester^y  was  read  and 
appro  veil. 

AID   OF    COMMON    OR   BUBLIC    SC™[>LS    IN    STj^iB    AM)    TERRITORIES 

Mr.  SINNOTT.  Mr.  Si)eakerV  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  (S.  564)  confirming  in>^tat^  and  Territories  title 
to  lands  granted  by  the  United  3^|atQi^  in  the  aid  (►f  common 
or  public  schools  be  i;ef erred  to  tlil^^ommittee  on  the  Public 
Lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objg^tioV  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  nonobjection. 


ENROLL! 


BILL  SIGNED^ 

le   Committee 


Enrolled   Bills, 

ti*uly   enrolled 

ned  the  same: 

ingress  to  the 


Mr.    CAMPBELL,    fromycne   committee  "^i 
reported   that   they   had  ^amined   and   foui 
bill  of  the  following  titiy^when  the  Speaker  s^ 

H.  R.  13452.  An  act  uranting  the  consent  of 
Pittsburgh,   CincinnaUf  Chicago  &   St.   Louis   Ra^iroad   Co.   to 
construct,  maintain,>&nd  operate  a  railroad  brid^  across  the 
Wabash  River. 

1:SSAGB    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  i rewriting  from  the  President  was  comii\nicated 
to  the  Hous^lby  Mr.  Latta,  one  of  his  secretaries,  \^o  also 
announced  ^rat  the  President  had,  on  January  8,  1927,  ap|[roved 
a  bill  of^^^  following  number  and  title: 

H.  R.  11^29.  An  act  granting  the  usonsent  of  Congress  tik  the 
Pittsby^h,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.\  its 
succe^)rs  and  assigns,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Li\tle 
CaJmnt^-RtveF  m-Tluuai44w*-^f>wTishlp,-  Cootr-t^ounty,  Htr 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Task  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  any  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  a  speech  made 
by  Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  B.  Meritt.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  willii^g  to  consent  to  that  if  the  questioning  by  his  audience 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Meritt's  speech  is  also  printed.  If  the 
Chair  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Meritt  went  out  to 
San  Francisco  to  answer  some  speeches  that  were  made  by 
myself.  When  he  went  there  he  was  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined by  certain  people  present  in  connection  with  his  remarks, 
and  there  is  a  stenographic  record  of  the  questions  and  the 
replies  which  I  have.  If  all  the  questions  and  answers  can  go 
in,  I  am  perfectly  agreeable.  The  whole  matter  consists  of 
about  124  pages  of  typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  FrearI  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  House  in  a  very,  very  liberal  degree. 
Within  the  last  few  days  the  gentleman  from  Wisconshi  IMr. 
Frear],  under  leave  to  extend,  has  put  in  a  great  many 
pages 

Mr.  LEAVITT.    Twenty-eight  pages. 

Mr.  FREAR.    Twenty-four  pages  covers  two  sets  of  remarks. 
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Mr.  CRAMTON  (continuing).  That  directly  attack  Assistant 
Commissioner  Meritt,  as  well  as  referring  to  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  permit, 
wh(»n  one  Mend)or  avails  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  very 
great  extension  of  remarks  attack ing^thers,  it  is  no  more  than 
just,  good,  American,  spirit  of  fair  play  to  let  the  si>eech  of 
the  man  attacked,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  the  extension 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
and  stand  for  itself.  If  the*  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
some  more  matters  that  he  would  like  to  insert  under  an  exten- 
sion, for  which  he  takes  responsibility,  I  dare  say  there  would 
be  no  objection  made.  Bui  fairness  ought  to  eomixd  the  gen- 
tleman to  permit  the  sikmhIi,  which  he  himself  has  attacked 
in  his  e-xtension,  to  be  inserted  as  delivered. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  misunderstands 
my  position  or  he  misstjites  it,  because  I  said  that  this  speech  of 
Mr.  Meritt  was  an  attack  ui)on  myself.  I  do  not  object  to 
having  it  extended  in  Ihe  Record,  if  the  gentleman  so  desires, 
but  I  do  wish  the  questions  that  wore  asked  Mr.  Moritt  at  that 
time  in  response  to  his  sjKM^'h,  which  occupy  allogether  about 
124  typewritten  pages,  together  with  the  answers,  to  also  go 
in  the  Record.  1  do  not  object  to  the  speech,  but  I  want  it  all 
to  go  in. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  :Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  put 
that  in  under  his  name,  I  am  perfectly  willing.*  I  have  not 
that  material.  I  do  feel,  however,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cramton]  has  said,  that  with  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  AVisconsin  has  asked  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  has  taken  up  24  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  almost  altogether  in  th(»  form  of  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Meritt  and  the  Indian  P»ureau,  that  the  siM»ech  that  is 
referred  to  by  tht»  jrontlcnian  from  Wisconsin  should  have  its 
place  in  the  Record,  where  the  same  people  who  see  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  can  have  the  side  as  . 
presented  by  Mr.  ;M(M'itt. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  Mr.  Si)eaker, 
as  I  understand  the  situati(ui,  the  gentleman  from  Wisccmsin 
has  been  making  attacks  upon  the  admiidstration  of  Indian 
affairs  and  attacks  upon  Connnissioner  Burke  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  Meritt 

Mr.  EDWARDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  hoiK?  the  gentleman  will  not  press  that 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  CRAMTON  (continuing).  And  the  si)eech  made  by  Mr. 
Meritt,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  put  in  the  Record,  is  an  ex- 
planation or  defense  of  the  administration  of  affairs  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  have  not  seen  the  speech.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says  it  attacks  him.  Doubtless  it 
made  some  response  to  his  attacks.  Now,  just  fair  play  \vould 
warrant  that  speech  being  inserted.  Then  let  the  gentleman 
from  ^^'isconsin  put  in  anything  more  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  reserved  the  right  to  object 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  entirft  record,  as  made  by 
Mr.  Meritt  in  California  at  that  time,  go  Into  the  Record.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  cost  some  hundred-odd 
dollars  to  print  the  speech,  but  I  have  no  objection  at  all  if 
the  wiiole  record  goes  in.  I  do  not  want  part  of  it  in,  attack- 
ing mS,  without  the  answers  to  the  cpiestions  there  presented, 
and  in  my  absence,  which  analyzed  or  correcte<l  his  statement.     ^ 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Sixmker,  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Fuear],  none  of 
that  matter  is  put  in.  If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wishes 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  objecting  to  a  statement  by  the 
Assistant  Commissi<mer  of  Indian  Affairs  in  rrply  to  speeches 
that  he  has  continually  made  on  this  floor,  he  can  take  that 
responsibility  and  object.  This  will  show  the  country  very 
plainly  the  fairness  of  the  gentl(*man's  position  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  I  have  bc^n 
attacked  and  charged  with  perversion  of  the  truth,  with  mis- 
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Temporary  lirufmant  commanders  to  he  lieutenant  commatvders 
(enyincvvinu) .  to  rank  as  such  from  July  1,  1026 
Lieut.  Herbert  N.  I'erham. 
lileiit.  Ben j«  mill  C.  TJioru. 
Ivieut.  Milton  li.  Daniels. 

Lieut  KUis  KeeiMIiU.  1 

Lieut. \!Vlay.son  W.  Torbet. 

Lieut.  O^staviis  R.  O'Connor.  » 

Lieut.  Wjilter  M.  Troll. 
Lieut.  Charles  T.  Hanlev,  Jr. 
Lieut.  Edward  F.  Palmer. 
Lieut.  John  N.  Heiner. 

Junior  grade  UeuicnmtH  to  he  lieutenants,  to  rank  as  such  from 

\   July  i,  W2G 
Lieut.  Albert  M.  Martinson. 
Li?ut.  Edward  IL  Fritzs«}ie. 

Lieut,  (temporarily  a  lieutenant)  Carleton  T.  Smith. 
Lieut.  Raymond  J.  Majijerman. 
Lieut.  Robert  C.  Jewell. 
Lieut.  George  E.  McCabe.  \  < 

Lieut.  Lee  H.  Raker. 
Lieut.  Donald  C.  McNeil. 
Lieut.  Harley  E.  Grogan. 
Lieut.  William  S.  Shannon. 
Lieut.  Harold  G.  Belford. 
Lieut.  Seth  E.  Barron. 

Ensign  to  he  lieutenant  {junior  grade),  to  rank  as  such  fr^ 

Septcmher  10,  1026       . 
Thomas  Y.  Await,  v  \  ^ 

Ensigns  to  he  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  to  rank  as  such  from 

^  Octoher  1,  1926 

Alfred  C.  Richmond.  Walter  R.  Richar(|^. 

EuKigns  to  he  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  to  rank  as  Jfuch  from 

Octoher  17,  1026 

Roy  L.  Raney.  Charles  W.  Law*)n. 

George  B.  Gelly.  Frank  T.  Kenn^r. 

Russell  E.  Wood.  George  C.  CaiStedt. 

Clarence  H.  Peterson.  John  Rountr^e. 

James  A.  Hirshfield.  ,    ,      William  W/kenner. 

Joseph  D.  Conway.  Stephen  Ij;  Swicegood,  jr. 

Ensigns  to  he  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  Jo  rank  as  such  from 

Octoher  24,  1926/ 
Heiiry  C.  Perkins.  Franjr  A.  Leamy. 

Paul  W.  Collins.  Joh|i  H.  Byrd. 

Charles  W.  Thomas.  y 

District  superintm dents  to  he  district  commanders  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander^  to  rank  as  such  from  July 
3,  1926  ^  I  u 

James  F.  Phillips.  /  Chester  A.  Lippincott. 

Simon  R.  Sands.  / 

District   superintendents   to   ie  district   commanders  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  to  riink  as  such  from.  July  3,  1926 
Frank  B.  Lincoln.  /  Howferd  Wilcox. 

John  Kelly.  /  James  A.  Price. 

Martin  W.  Rasmussen/  Oswald  A.  Littlefield. 

Ralph  T.  Crowley.    -  /  Eugene  T.  Osborn. 

Ensigns  to  he  lieutenints,  to  rank  as  such  from  July  3,  1926 
Charles  W.  Harwo^  '  Severt  A.  Olsen. 

Frederick  R.  Baiiy.  Robert  C.  Sarratt.  . 

rray,  jr. 
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MARYLAND 

Elmer  W.  Sterling,  Church  Hill. 
Howard  J.  Fehl,  Smithsburg. 
Ethel  V.  Van  Fossen,  Walkersville. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  B.  Rose,  Chester. 

William  Stockwell,  Maynard. 

Merton  Z.  Woodward,  Shelburne  Falls. 

HINNESOTA 

Anthony  C.  Klee,  Aitkin. 
Odin  D.  Krogen,  Fountain.' 
Fred  G.  Fratzke,  Janesville. 
Charles  F.  Wolfe,  Kellogg.      . 
Walter  Peltoniemi,  New  York  Mills. 
Will  Q.  Mack,  Plainview. 
Henry  M.  Burtness,  Spring  Grove. 
James  W.  Featherston,  Staples. 
Edward  J  Giblin,  Waverly. 

/"  MISSISSIPPI 

Henrr  C.  Glover,  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Migiile  B.  Dubuisson,  Long  Beach. 

NEBRASKA 

ina  R.  McCulley,  Bassett. 
Kathrene  Patrick,  Ericson. 
Chester  C.  Alden,  Whitman. 

NEW  JERSEnr 

William  F.  Vredenburgh,  CaldweU. 
Robert  T.  Lentz,  National  Park. 
Charles  R.  Stoneall,  Ridgewood. 
Reid  Howell,  Rutherford.  t 

Ada  E.  Holmes,  Sayreville. 
Robert  Chapman,  South  Amboy. 

NEW   YORK 

Ethel  C.  Smith,  Adams  Center. 
William^  D.  Walling,  Hudson  Falls. 
George  'Anderson,  Thornwood. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Ulysses  C.  Richardson,  Asheboro. 


John  P.  Muri 

The  above-namofl  officers  have  passed  the  examinations  re- 
quired for  the  prg^motions  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

^  CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  noniinations  confirmed   hy  the  Semite  January  10 

1027  --  •  * 

POSTMASTHHIS 
CALIFORNIA 

G.  Robinson,  Dorris. 

Bart  ley,  Escondido. 

Tantau,  Exeter. 

Powell,  Lemoore. 
Harla^i  J.  Woodward,  Ramona. 
Geor^  H.  Gischel,  Tracy. 

KENTUCKY 

Jesafe  T.  Bryant,  Ilardyville. 

James  R.  Rash,  Henderson. 

Bflii  J.  Williams,  Kenvir.  » 


Margaret 
George 
George 
Frank 


James  E.  Correll,  China  Grove. 
\Samuel  S.  Weir,  Kings  Mountain. 
Iritis  P.  Brower,  Liberty. 
Blanche  S.  Wilson,  Warsaw. 
David  Smith,  Whiteville. 

OHIO 

Edward  C.  Anderson,  Blanchester. 
Warren  E.  Smiley,  Cardington. 
Herbert  r>j^ewhard,  sr.,  Carey. 
Samuel  F.  Bose,  Clarington. 
Howard  B.  Kurtz,  Conneaut. 
William  H.  feylor,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
George  H.  Le^is,  Geneva. 
Henry  H.  Harfi^y,  Kenton. 
Arthur  G.  Willikms,  Ferrysburg. 
Leonidas  A.  Smith,  Ridgewaj. 
Mayme  PembertotL  Roseville.  ^ 

Roy  Heap,  St.  Marjs. 
Robert  L.  Nelson,  Stenecaville. 
Mary  E.  Lee,  WesteViHe. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry  W.  Hoel,  Jennikgs. 
Robert  B.  Morford,  Lawton. 

\ OREGON 

George  C.  Stephens,  Arlini^ton. 
Adam  H.  Knight,  Canby.     \ 
Annie  S.  Clifford,  Molalla.    \  - 

-^    PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey  A.  McKillip,  Bloomsbukg. 
H,  Stanley  Drake,  Norristown.   \ 
Franklin  H.  Bean,  Quakertown.   \ 
Frederick  M.  Adam,  Temple. 

TEXAS 

Lucille  H.  Tunnell,  Gregory. 
Fannie  M.  Black,  Perryton. 
Hubert  D.  Boyd,  Southland. 

VIRGINIA 

Ilaynie  S.  Robertson,  Blackstone. 
Edwin  L.  Toone,  Boydton. 
Robert  P.  Dickenson,  Dante. 
William  H.  Ruebush,  Dayton. 


representation,  and  matters  like  that,  I  ask  that  all  of  it  go 
into  the  Record,  and  not  Mr.  Meritt's  statement,  winch  simply 
attacks  me.  I  do  not  refuse  to  permit  the  speech  and  the 
questions  to  go  in.  I  am  ix^rfectly  willing  it  should  go  in,  but 
I  want  it  all  in,  and  in  any  trial  before  any  court  any  man  vsrlio 
would  refuse  to  allow  both  sides  to  go  in  is  under  suspicion 

of  unfairness. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     Does  the  gentleman  object? 

Mr.  FREAR.     I  object  unless  it  all  goes  in. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     I  have  not  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  FREAR.     I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  SNELL.     Are  there  124  pages  of  this  matter? 

Mr.    FREAR.     One    hundred    and    tw^enty-four    typewritten 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  And  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  used  24 
pages  of  the  Record  in  his  extension.  . 

Mr.  FREAR.  Less  than  12  i>ages  of « the  Record  in  the 
Meritt  di^^cussion.        — 

Mr.  EDWARDS.     Regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  CRAMTON.  Permit  me  to  remind  the  gentleman  tnat 
whenever  he  has  asked  permission  to  extend  there  have  been 
no  conditions  attached  to  the  extension.  ^  ^      t     4.1 

Tho  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  is  demanded.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana   [Mr. 

Leavitt]?  ,         .^     1,  «„ 

Mr.  FREAR.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   object  unlesa  it  all  goes  m. 

If  it  all  goes  in,  I  have  no  objection. 


/ 


■I 


sTTOXTZr 


he  SPEAKER  ilaid  before  the  House  a  message  from  the 
PrJtsident  of  the  United  States.  .  .     ^        . 

.„r  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
thatVtliere  is  no  quorum  present.  I  think  a  President's  message 
on  this  important  subject  should  be  heard  by  all  the  Members, 
and  iVsuggest  that  they  ougljt  to  be  here  and  hear  it.  v 

The\  SPEAKER.    The    gentleman    from    Texas    makesT    the 
-point  (k  order  that  no  quorum  is  present.     Evidently  tliere  is 

no  cfuorlam  present.  ^    ,     xt 

Mr.  sAelL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Hou^e. 
The-motion  was  agreed  to.  i         ^  .,  ^ 

The  CleVk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  V  their  names : 

[Roll  No.  8] 

Lehlbach 


Andresen 

Anthony 

Arentz 

Auf  del'  Ileide 

Barkley 

Boll  ^ 

Berger 

Black,- N.Y. 

Bowles 

Boylan 

Britten 

Butler 

Canfleld 

Celler 

Cleary 

Connolly,  Pa. 

Crowtber 

Cullen 

Curry 

Davenport 

Davey 

Dempsey    . 

Dickstein 


Drane 
.Drewry 
^.llis 
|terly 

FroclfTicks 

Funic*. 

GallivV 

Gambrirl 

Gasquo    \ 

Goklor      \ 

Goldsbofou^h 

Goodwin 

Graham 

Griffin 

Harrison 

Hayden 

Hull,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Kelly 

Kendall 

King 

Lee,  Ga. 


Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Luce 
McKeown 


mu 

Quayle 
.  Rayburn 
Reece 
Reed.  Ark. 


The  SPEAKEK.-'  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ask« 
unanitnous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ukcokd  in  ^e 
manne^  indicated.     Is  there  objection?  / 

Ther^  was  no  objection.  ^         • 

The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the  Apptuidix.] 

\       DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY 

r.  TItSOX.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that- 
business  of  Calendar  Wednesday  ne;ct  may  be  set  j^ide  so 
we  ca\i  go  on  with  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
\  / 

Jhe    SPeXkER.      The    gentleman    from    Connecticut    asks 
unfnimous  cc^nsent  that  the  business  of  Calendar   Wednesday 
be^lispensed  with.    Is  there  objection? 
here  was  no  objection. 

INDIia»ENDENT   OFFICES    APPROPR 

.*Ir.  AVOOD.  Mr.  SpeakeY,  I  move  that  the  ftouse  resolve 
elf  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  Mouse  on  ^e  state  of  the 
lion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  U.  /5051),  the  inde- 
ndent  offices  aimropriation  biH,  and  pending  that  I  sujp^cest 
the  gentleman  Vrom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Sand/.inI  that  we  do 
if)t  limit  general  debate  at  present,  but  go  .on  and   agree  to 

lat  later.  \  "  | 

,  Mr.  SANDLIN.    TJiat  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 
/   Mr.  WOOD.     Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divide^l,  to  be  controlled  one/half  by  myself,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tl\e  gentleman  from  Indiana  asks  unani- 
mous   consent    that    th^   time   for    generaj   debate    be    equally 
divided,  one  half  to  be  controlled  by  himstjlf  and  the  other  half 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wooo  was  then  agreed  to. 
Accordinglv  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
W^hole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  Mr.  Begg  in  tlie 

ebair.  \  ^  ^^     __,    , 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  House  is  irf  Committee  of  the  Whole 

House  on  the  state  of  the  tJnion  fqi*  the  consideration  of  the 

bill  of  which  the  Clerk  will  i^ead  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title,  a^  follows : 
*A  bin   (H.  R.  15959)   making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 

and   ^sundry   independent   executive  bftireaus,    boards,    commissions,    and 

offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ji^ii^  30,  1928,  and  for  other  purposes. 

GEXEUIAL   AtATEMKNT 


McLaughlln<^tflch.  Scott 
Madden  .  Sears,  Fla. 


T^Iead  / 

Merritt 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney/ 
Morin 

Nelsoli,  Wis. 
iSewlon,  Mo. 
Norton 

OVonnell  N.Y. 
'4VC'onnor,  N.  Y. 
(an: 


Soger 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Swartz 

Sweet   ^ 

Swoope 

Taylor,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  W.  Va. 

Tillman 

Tincher 

Tydings 

Vare 

Weller 

Woody  a  rd 


\ 


_  iver,  N.  Y. 
I*l|tteraon 
I'eYlmau  • 
Philips 

The  SPEAKER.    Three  hiindred  Wd  forty-two  Members  are 

present,  a  quorum.  ^      V     .     ^*  -.-v.   4?,,,. 

Mr.  TILSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  mo\e  to  dispense  with  fur- 

ther  proceedings  under  tljie  call.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  president's  messa^je  as  follows: 
[See  Senate  proceedings  for  President'^  message,  page  1329.] 
Mr.  'TILSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    move  \hat    the    President's 
message  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  iRoreign  Affairs. 
'     The  SPEAKER.     The  message  will  be  r^erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  ,       \  ,  •   ^    1 
Mr.  GARRETt  of  Tennessee.     Will  the  message  be  printed 

as  a  document?  ,  ,\     ^        i   ^  n. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  course  would  he  to  print  it  as 
a  document  in  a  limited  quantity.  It  would  b^.for  the  House 
to  order  it  in  a  larger  quantity  if  it  wants  it.      \ 

Mi:.  GARRETT' of  Tennessee.  I  am  not  prep^ed  to  make 
any  sugge^^tion  as  to  the  number  we  will  need,  because  I  do 
not  know*  how  many  will  be  printed  in  the  regula^  order,  but 
-.that  cai^  be  taken  care  of  later. 

.  w  ,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr./McSWAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
exteu'd  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  printing  an  artlple  writ- 
ten by  myself  and  published  -in  the  Aero  Digest  on  Rational 
Defense. 


jeca 


Mr  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman  tV^d  members  of  the  committee, 
before  dh^cussing  in  detail  and  tk  lengUi  the  appropriation  bill 
now  under  consideration,  I  dcsiri  first  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions which  I  think  are  of  impcirtance  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  Union,  because  all  masters  of  political  nature  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  are  of  some  importance. 
In  the  campaign  that  closed  upon  the  2d  day  of  November  the 
election  of  the  membership  to  this  House  was  so  overshadowed 
by  the  contests  made  in  the  electiok  of  Members  to  the  other 
House  that  a  correct  picture  has  noi  yet  been  presented  to  the 
countrv.  For  the  purpose  of  bringiri'g  now  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  also  to  the  attention  6f  tlie  country  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  election,  I  shall  digress  ^or  a  few  moments  from 
the  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  hUl. 

REPUBLICAN    UEPUESRNTyTION 

The  extent  of  this  year's  l)emocratic\  landslide,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  is  in  keeping  with  the  signs  a^l  portents  that  a  year 
ago  enabled  one  Democratic  seer  at  leasti  to  forewarn  us  of  the 
bleak  outlook  for  the  future.  Who  does  ^ot  remember  the  un- 
alloyed delight  of  my  esteemed  coUeagut^  Chairman  Oldfield, 
of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  when  in  a  mayor- 
altv  contest  on  November  3,  1925,  Tammarijr  Hall  again  carried 
New  York  City,  and  on  that  ideiitical  and^  epoch-marking  day 
a  Democratic  congressional  district  in  KAitucky  again  went 
Democratic?  These  clouds  on  the  Rei)ublicJtoi  horizon— in  very 
truth  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand— to  the  pVophetic  eye  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  betokened  Rei^ublickn  disaster  in  gen- 
eral and  the  election  of  a  Democratic  HousV  in  1920  in  par- 
ticular. In  all  candor,  I  ask  you,  why  shoukl  not  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arkansas  see  in  the  results  of  the  recent 
election   an   overwhelming   Democratic   victory* 

Nevertheless,  in  the  inierest  of  historical  accuracy,  I  am  in 
duty  bonnd  to  put  some  ticts  in  the  Record  wftich  show  quite 
the"^  contrary,  though  they  must  not  be  misctAistrued  as  an 
attempt  to  ccmvince  my  respected  colleague  nor  to  dampen  his 
ardor  Like  the  man  who  remarked  aftc^r  his  feet  wer^  cut  off, 
that  *'the  darned  things  were  always  cold  anyway,"  his  opti- 
mism is  everlasting,  irrepressible,  and  overflowing.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  attempt  to  disturb  it. 

Hut  to  get  down  to  the  facts,  quite  obviously  the  recent  con- 
vp^sinnnl    eloe^icms   Were  dcdcled    along   national   lines — u]>(>n 
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tli(»  record  of  the  Republican  national  adminintration  and  the 
UciHiblicau  Cun^ress.  Political  history  shows  conclusively 
U»at  candidates  for  the  House,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
all  other  candidates  for  public  office,  are  removed  from  the 
I)itf5ill8  of  extraneous  issues,  and,  afeide  from  the  personal 
(Hiiiation.  stand  or  fall  with  the  trend  of  national  sentiment, 
as  is  entirely  proper  in  a  representative  form  of  government 
such  as  ours.N 

This  was  never  more  true  than  in  the  last  campaign.  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  House,  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  sto(Ml  uiMm  the  record  of  their  party.  The  party  litera- 
ture sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country  reviewed  it  in  de- 
tail. Uc|>ublican  speakers  and  writers  everywhere  told  the 
story  of  Uej»ublican  accomplishments.  Told  of  confidence  re- 
stored iii  the  face  of  world-wide  unrest  and  apprehension.  Of 
relialdiitation  in  governmental  affairs  following  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled disarrangement  and  disorder.  Of  national  debt 
reduction  going  hand  in  hand  w{th  tax  reduction.  Of  economy 
and  g()0<l  government  growing  oVtt  of  a  heritage  of  waste  and 
niismanagenient.  Of  prosperity  mcH'e  general  than  ever  before 
cnjttyed  by  tbis  or  any  other  ^ieople  since  history  began.  [Ap- 
j)lause  on  the  Republican  side.l 

(Granted  that  there  are  still  inequalities  that  should  be 
cured— that  all  problems  have  not  as  yet  been  solved — it  is 
still  a  truth,  patent  and  incontrovertible,  tliat  no  other  people 
on  the  lace  of  the  globe  are  better  housed,  better  clothed,  or 
better  led  than  the  American  people.  That  ho  other  people 
have  so  high  a  standard  of  living,  Or  ever  have  Imd.  That  no 
other  people  as  a  whole  enjoy  such  educational  advantages  or 
are  so  able  to  follow  their  individual  tastes  in  the  way  of 
t  ravel,  relaxation,  and  recreation,  or  to  indulge  in  luxuries  con- 
sidered only  a  few  short  years  ago  as  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
hut  the  favored  few. 

G<.verument  in  itself  alone  can  not  cure  all  ills  and  create 
all  prosperity,  but  it  can  help,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
jxence  of  the  American  people  to  tell  them  there  has  not  been  a 
wise  administration  of  public  atfairs  coincident  with  such  ma- 
t(  rial  evidences  of  their  advancement  and  well-being. 

(Jentlemen  of  the  House,  the  record  of  the  Republican  Part/ 
in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government  alone  is  more  thitn 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  favorable  consideration  in  the  fac©  of 
every  claim-  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  able  to  advance. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  was  left  with  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  three  billions  of  dollars,  a  gigantic  bur- 
den at  that  time,  yet  within  10  years  the  Government,  under 
Hepublican  administration,  without  resorting  to  loans  and  at 
the  same  time  meeting  its  ordinary  expense*!^,  had  reduced  tlie 
principaU  ^888,000,000  and  had  refunded  the  balance  at  lower 
int(  rest  rates.  Within  19  years  after  the  Civil  War,  during  all 
(if  which  period  the  Republican  Party  had  been  in  continuous 
(MMitrol,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  by  nearly  /One-half.  Well 
eould  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  atnnual  report  in 
18S4,  say  that  in  the  management  of  its^  debt  the  United  States 
had  been  an  example  to  the  world. 

Vet  splendid  as  was  this  performance,  tiow  small  it  seems 
when  compared  with  what  has  been  dorie  in  the  way  of  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 
Our  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  was  over 
twenty-six  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  In  five  years  after 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican  Party  to  power  this  debt  was 
r(Kluced  Jf 6,000,000,000,  or  twice  what  the  national  debt  was  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Never  in  the  history  of  recorded 
time*  has  there  been  such  an  example  of  financing.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

Well  could  Republican  speakers  and  writers  in  the  last  cam- 
paign review  this  unparalleled  achievement  and  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  this  enormous  reduction  of  the  interest- 
bearing  public  debt  under  Reimblican  administration,  with  co- 
incident reduction  in  interest  charges  and  in  the  annual  routine 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a  total  tax  reduction  of  over  $1,700,000,000,  and  the  re- 
moval from  the  rolls  of  Federal-tax  payers  of  2,300,000  American 
citizens,  made  up  of  those  least  able  to  share  tlie  burden. 

It  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  American  people,  my  Demo- 
cratic friends,  how  In  the  recent  campaign  you  sought  for  an 
issue  and  found  none.  How,  early  in  the  campaign,  you  pro- 
claimed that  the  tariff  would  be  the  issue,  only  to  retire  from 
your  traditional  ground  in  disorder  and  dismay  before  the  first 
Republican  onslaught.  For  never  had  the  facts  so  controverted 
you.  Never  has  the  Republican  protective-tariff  policy  emerged 
from  a  political  campaign  so  thoroughly  engrounded  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  as  the  only  safe  policy  for  their 
Government  to  pursue.     [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

And  In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  the  dire  predictions  of 
Democratic  leaders  that  the  next  House  would  be  Democratic, 


what  happened?  A  greater  number  of  Republicans  were  elected 
to  the  House  than  in  any  previous  off-year  eJfS^'tion  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  A  greater  number  were  elecl^d,  with  one  excep- 
tion, than  in  any  previous  off-year  electlpi  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republican  Party.     [Applause  on  thanRepublican  side.] 

It  is  axiomatic  in  politics  that  the/iff-year  election  is  the 
zero  hour  for  the  party  in  power,  an|r  that  an  off-year  slump 
unless  it  reaches  extraordinary  projpRortions,  indicates  nothing 
in  particular  except  the  apathy  oythe  voters,  when  they  are 
not  aroused  by  the  excitement  oL4  presidential  contest.  The 
returns  of  the  last  election  offer^o  comfort  to  an  ever-hopeful 
opposition.  Rather  they  indic^e  that  the  country  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  Republican^dministration  that,  contrary  to 
all  preced^it,  not  even  the  Apathy  of  a  nonpresidential  year 
could  cut  down  the  RepuMcan  majority  in  the  House  in  an 
appreciable  degree,  for  it  .will  be  borne  in  mind  that  elections 
to  the  House  are  held  in/every  district  in  the  country,  making 
them  distinctly  nationalr^n  scope,  and  that  any  change  in  senti-* 
ment  toward  the  natifhal  administration  is  more  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  them  thajfin  any  other  elections  held  that  year. 

Searching  the  re^rd,  I  find  that  the  net  loss  sustaineil  by 
the  Republicans  ii^^the  1926  elections  was  less,  and  considerably 
less  in  all  but  on|f  instance,  than  that  sustained  by  either  party 
in  power  in  th^'off  year  for  a  period  of  over  half  a  century. 
I  will  here  suljhiit  a  table,  based  on  data  comi>iled  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hous^'bf  Representatives,  showing  the  gains  and  losses 
of  the  twcybarties  in  off-year  elections  beginning  with  1874. 
Where  thore  was  a  change  of  apportionment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  taking  effect  the  same  year  as  the  off-year 
election/ft  is  noted.    The  table  is  as  follows : 


/ 


Year 


Wi  (middle  of  Grant's  last  tenn) 

I»78  (middle  of  Hayes's  administration) 

1882  (middle  of  Garfield- Arthur  administration 
House  gained  32  in  membership  because  of  re- 
apportionment) on  basis  of  new  apportionment. 

1886  (middle  of  Cleveland's  first  administration). 

1890  (middle  of  Harrison's  administration). 

1894  (middle  of  Cleveland's  second  administra- 
tion) . 

1898  (middle  of  McKinley's  first  administration) 

1902  (middle  of  McKinley-Koosevelt  administra- 
tion) House  gained  29  membeiship  on  account 
of  new  apportionment.  On  basis  of  new  appor- 
tionment. 

1906  (middle  of  Roosevelt's  administration) 

1910  (middle  of  Taft's  administration) 

1914  (riiiddle  of  Wilson's  first  administration) 

1918  (middle  of  Wilson's  second  administration). 

1922  (middle  of  Harding's  administration).. 

1926  (middle  of  Coolidge's  administration) 


Republican 


96  loss.. 
9  loss... 
33  loss.. 

11  grain 
85  loss.. 
120  gain 

21  loss.. 
9  gain.. 


28  loss 

57  loss 

66  gain 

21  gain 

75  loss 

8  loss 


Dem^rat 


93  gain 
6  loss... 
70  gain 


12  loss.. 
75  gain . 
116  loss. 

29  gain . 
25  gain . 


28  gain 

56  gain 

59  loss 

19  loss 

75  gain 

13  gain 


Third 
party 


3  gain.  .- 
15  gain. 


1  gain. 

m4  gain. 

6  loss. 

9  loss. 


2  gain. 
10  loss. 
2  loss. 


The  figures  for  1902  in  the  foregoing  table,  when  a  Republican 
President  was  in  the  White  House,  show  an  apparent  gain  of 
9  for  the  Republicans,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Democratic 
gain  was  25,  and  tliat  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year  the  House  gained  20  in  mem- 
bership by  reason  of  a  new  apportionment  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican gain  was  16  less  than  that  of  the  opiK)sition. 

The  Republicans  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  1922,  accor<ling  to 
the  figures,  but,  nevertheless,  they  carried  the  House  that  year 
by  an  enormous  majority  in  the  aggregate  country-wide  vote, 
and  the  major  part  of  their  loss  was  of  seats  picked  up  in  the 
unprecedented  Republican  landslide  Of  1920  which  had  "r>een  con- 
sistently Democratic,  notably  in  the  border  States  of  the  solid 
South  and  New  York  City  districts  controlled  by  Tammany.  It 
takes  a  mighty  wave  of  resentment  to  sweep  such  seats  from  their 
traditional  moorings,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conchision  that  the 
Republicans  would  lose  them  at  the  first  off-year  election,  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  well-established  fact  that  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing body  of  Democrats  in  the  near  solid  South  and  other  sec- 
tions traditionally  Democratic  vote  the  Republican  ticket  in 
presidential  years  but  yield  to  their  inner  yearnings  in  the  oft* 
year  and  take  a  chance  on  some  candidate  for  the  House  of 
their  own  party,  on  the  assumption^  doubtless,  that  he  will  be 
powerless  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  successful  conduct  of 
affairs  by  a  Republican  administration. 

The  Democratic  attitude  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  I  once  saw"^ 
in  a  country  town  make  a  frantic  race  to  catch  a  train.  He 
came  up  puffing  and  blowing,  only  to  see  it  disappearing  around 
a  curve,  and  when  he  caught  his  breath  remarked  with  great 
apparent  satisfaction,  "Well,  I  almost  made  it."  [Laughter.] 
But  he  was  the  village  wag  and  bound  to  live  up  to  his  repu- 
tation in  the  face  of  disaster^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all  the 
station  loungers  saw,  he  never  had  a  chance  to  catch  the  train. 
Like  our  Democratic  friends,  he  doubtless  thought  he  had  when 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  attempt  t^^ecure  marketing 
legiskjdjon  for  the  farmers,  then  the  wordsv^  utter  fall  on  deaf 
(>ars,  tr^^eed  we  sow  fall  on  ground  tlyf  is  stony,  our  efforts 
are  critich^  and  ridiculed,  and  oui^very  move  is  opposed 
by  hurricanllLof  opposition  at  ajr  times  and  from  every 
direction.         ^^ 

Give  us  more  me^vho  feel  a^^Ir.  Holleman  feels,  see  as  he 
sees,  work  as  he  worffvand  w^  call,  appeal,  and  warn  for,  to, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  malit,h««orable  and  i^iost  worthy  and  yet 
the  most  oppressed  peopleyC^earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  jmanmous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rb(^i),  in  the  Ai^ndix,  by  inserting  therein 
the  remarks  of  MryfloUeman,  to  ^^T*iQh  I  have  referred. 

The  CHAIRM^Vir  The  gentleman  fr?)iia,  Georgia  asks  unani- 
mous consent  t^extend  his  remarks  in  '^ki^  Record  in  the 
manner  indica^.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was^o  objection. 

[The  natter  referred  to  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Leavitt]. 

_Jr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  no  desire  to  use  the  entire  30  minutes  that  have  beeli 
allotted  fco  me,  and  shall  not  do  so  if  I  am  allowed  to  extend 
my  remarks  by  printing  in  the  Rtcow)  a  speech  that  was  de- 
livered by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
Meritt,  which  I  tried  to  have  included  in  the  Record  under 
unanimous  consent  this  morning. 

Mr.  FBEAR.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
,  Mr.  LEAVITT.    Yes. 

Mr.  FREAR.  In  response  to  that,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
agreed' to  have  no  objection  made  to  the  speech,  providing  the 
questions  and  answers  are  agreed  to  that  accompany  the 
speech.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  to  specific  misrepresentations  that  he  and  I  know 
must  be  misrepresentations,  and  I  "do  not  claim  that  they  wer^ 
made  intentionally.  I  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  wrong 
attitude,  and  that  is  the  reascm  why  I  do  not  want  only  a  part 
of  the  record  to  go  in  in  that  form.  If  the  whole  thing  goes  in, 
I  have  no  objection.  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  put  something 
that  is  not  true  in  the  Re<:)ord,  I  can  not  consent  to  inserting 
the  answer  of  some  one  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  In  protec- 
tion of  the  orderly  procedure  I  make  this  point  of  order,  that 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Frear]  claims  that  this 
document  is  a  personal  attack  on  him,  affecting  his  integrity. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that,  even  in  general  debate,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  who  is  now  on  the  floor  [Mr.  Leavitt], 
should  not  make  a  personal  attack  on  his  colleague,  and  cer- 
tainly he  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  a  personal  attack  upon 
his  colleague  here  by  an  outsider,  affecting  his  integrity.  I 
call  his  attention  to  that  feature  of  theiiile  as  to  procedure  in 
protection  of  the  orderly  business  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  knowledge  of  the  method 

followed. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  6  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Frear],  under 
leave  to  print,  sets  forth  a  number  of  rather  serious  statements 
with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  particularly 
Assistant  Commissioner  Edgar  B.' Meritt.  It  seenas  that  Mr. 
Meritt  was  recently  in  California,  where  he  delivered  speeches 
on  various  occasions  replying  to  previous  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  taHe  up  in  detail  the 
rau^e  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  of  Mr.  Meritt.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  makes  it  proper  that  I  should  be  the  one 
through  whom  the  statement  of  Mr.  Meritt,  who  has  been  a 
Government  otticlal  for  33  years,  more  than  20  of  which  have 
be?n  with  the  Indian  Service,  should  be  Inserted  in  the#REC0RD. 
Ho  does  not  himself  have  access  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Certainly  a  bureau  of  this  Government  charged  with  such  seri- 
ous duties  as  are  those  of  the  Indian  Service  should  have  op- 
l^ortunity  to  present  its  side  of  the  case  in  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  in  the  same  forum  as  that  chosen  by  the  one  who  at- 
tacks it.  -^ 

It  was  with  a  statement  of  that  kind,'kr.  Chairman,  that 
I  undertook  to  insert  in  the  Record,  a  si)eech  made  by  Mr. 
Meritt  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Objection  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man, from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Krear]  unless  I  would  also  include 
in  my  remarks  a  stenographic  report  that  he  has  received  fr<nu 
some  one  who  attended  this  meeting,  who  took  down  what  ques- 
ttt)ns  were  asked  and  what  answers  were  given  by  Mr.  Meritt. 
We  know,  as  Mcmibers  of  this  House,  that  even  with  the  ex- 
perience of  these  men  who  report  the  proceedings  of  this  House 


we  find  it  necessary  to  have  the  statements  made  by  ourselves 
upon  this  floor  placed  before  us  for  revision  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  reporter  has  gotten  exactly  what  we  said,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  names  and  figures  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

This  material  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wishes  me 
under  my  responsibility  to  include  in  the  Record  is  something 
that  has  been  sent  to  him,  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  and  I  do 
not  know  its  resiKinsibility,  and   1  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
correct    or   not.      On    the   other    hand,    this    statement   of   the 
Assistant    Commissioner    has    beeiL   furnished    to    me    by    the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  constituting  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
Meritt   on   that   occasion.     It   has   seemed   to  me  only   proper 
that  it  should  \)e  inserted  in  the  Rfxord  as  the  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  reply  to  the  continuous  state- 
ments made  in  tlie  Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
under  leave  to  extend  his  remarks.     He  has  fiUeil  up  the  issue 
of  the  6th  day  of  this  month  24  pages  of  the  Record,  none  of 
which  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House.    No  one  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  accuracy  of  it. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  charged  with  perhaps  the 
most   difficult    responsibility    confronting   any   bureau    of    this 
Government.    Its  administration  affects  human  beings  in  every 
stage  of  development  from  that  in  which  they  lire  according  to 
their  tribal  customs,  speaking  their  native  languages,  to  a  posi- 
tion where  they  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  any  control 
or  supervision  of  the  Government.    The  Imreau  is  continually 
under  attack.     There  seems  to  be  no  plea  that  can  be  placed 
before  the  American  people  that  will  be  so  easily  taken  up 
and  believed  if  made  by  anybody  who  professes  to  si>eak  In 
the  name  of  the  Indians  as  will  charges  against  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sponsor  or  protect  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  except  in  a  broad  way,  or  to  say  that  everything 
that  has  been  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  bui-eau  has 
been  correctly  done.  1  am  not  going  to  say  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  have  been  critical  of  some  things.  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  things  I  believed  to  be  wrong,  and  I  have  tried  to 
bring  about  a  correction  of  them.  That  is  helpful.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  recently  went  through  the  western  country, 
I  am  told,  a  man  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Indians, 
and  raising  money,  and  then  after  raising  money  for  the  cause 
of  starving  Indians,  getting  into  a  Pierce- Arrow  c»ar  and  riding. 
to  some  other  meeting.  I  am  told  he  did  this  even  in  the  name 
of  Indians  supposed  to  be  starving  out  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
Mr.  FREAR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 
Mr.  LEAVITT.  Yes.  I  think  the  gentleman  a  as  with  hlna. 
Mr.  FREAR.  I  was  with  the  gentleman.  He  never  did  any- 
thing of  which  the  gentleman  is  charged. 

Mr.  LEAVITT,  I  make  that  statement  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. 

And  to-day  when  I  rose  and  asked  to  have  Mr.  Meritt's  reply 
inserted  in  the  Record  thc^  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  rose  to 
his  feet  and  said  that  unless  I  would  include  with  it.  under  my 
leave  to  extend,  these  stenographic  notes  that  have  come  here — 
I  do  not  know  from  whom,  and  which  the  gentleman  himself 
can  not  assure  the  House  are  cornx^t  because  he  was  not  in  the 
meeting — he  objects  to  having  it  put  in  the  Record,  and  he 
asks  that  I  be  made  to  read  it. 

There  may  be  some  things  in  it  that  are  violative  of  tl^e  rules. 
I  do  not  know.  However,  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  agree 
that  those  parts  of  what  Mr.  Meritt  has  said  should  not  go  in, 
but  I  do  feel  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make?  his  reply  in  his 
own  way  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  wishes  to  have  that 

reply  made. 

Speaking  before  the  Oilkland  Forum  on  the  1st  of  December, 
Mr.  Meritt  said,  according  to  the  statement  he  has  furnished 
to  mfe :       ' 

It  is  a  rojd  ploasiirc  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  this 
splendid  audience.  We  wish  to  express  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
friendly  interest  shown  by  the  good  men  and  women  of  the  West  in 
the  Indian  question.  We  know  that  you  are  sincere  friends  of  the 
Indians  and  desire  to  distinM;uish  between  propaganda  and  truth  and 
assist  the  Government  in  every  way  practicable  to  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Ararerican  Indians. 

There  has  b<»eu  so  much  misrepresentation  and  so  many  misstate- 
ments regarding  the  Government's  handlint;  of  Indian  affairs  that  it 
seems  appropriate  to  give  to  the  public  some  accurate  information 
regJirdlng  this  important  sul)ject — inforinration  that  can  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  records  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 

*  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Frear  advised  his  audiences  in  the  West  that  for 
14  years  he  had  served  on  various  committees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  the  Wnyn  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  alK)ut 
u  year  aifo  he  was  assignetl  to  the  House  Indian  Committee.  Ever 
since  that  assignment  the  Indian  Service  has  been  subjected  to  hia 
*  unwarranted  criticisms.     Mr.   Frear   has   told  his   audiencea   that   he 
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haa   practically   no   Indians   In   his   district,   and   few   Indians   In   his 

State.     •     •     •  .      ^ 

1.  Mr.  Fbkar  said:  ^    ,       ,.     T„^io«a 

-  The  heavy  death  loss  has  been  neglected  so  that  to-day  the  Indians 

are  only  skeleton  tribes."  ,     ^  «,-       ^«-  i,„^a 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Indians  in  the  last  25  year*  haye 

heen  HteadUy  Incroa-slng  Jn  population  and  are  no  '""f  ^/. '*°'7.'^ 
race  For  example,  In  1900  there  were  2T0,644  Indians  In  the  tnited 
8tate»  H".d  to-day  we  have  349.876.  The  Indians  "'«  »""«««'°8  ^^"^ 
population  at  the  rate  of  about  1.500  per  annum  (which  1«  th«  '*««1* 
of  the  work  of  the  InUlau  Bureau  along  educational  and  health  Unes. 

2.  Mr.  FttKAB  said:  -  ,,m,„i  «-,„in»eea 

"  Indiftn  Bureau  control  is  effecfKl  by  an  army  of  political  employceg, 

good,  liulitterent,  and  sometimes  bad."  T..ai»n  Service 

The  facts  are  that  out  of  the  4,960  employees  in  the  I^^lan  Service 
there  are  only  two  political  appointees,  namely,  the  Co°^"^^^««'»"^[j' 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Superintendent  for  the  *7'«  ^'j^'^^^^J'^^;^; 
The  Assistant  Indian  Commissioner  has  heen  l»the  Government  serv 
ice  nearly  33  years,  and  more  than  20  years  "J  t"*/"^!"""  ^e  present 
his  position  can  ,not  properly  be  called  a  political  »"«•  J^tc^use  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  selected  for  that  ^^f; J'^^";^  "' 
his  preeminent  qualiflcatlons  for  the  position,  having  spent  40  years 

of  his  life  MDong  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  8«f7«* /2^""''°V;"ou_e 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  and  later  as  chairman  of  that  '^JJ;  »-»P»'*»"*  X 
mlttee  No  man  ever  filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
f«Trn  who  was  more  efficient,  better  equipped  or  more  slnce^^y  In- 
terested m  the  Indians  than  is  Commissioner  Burke  He  is  the  sou 
of  honesty,  honor,  and  fair  dealing.  «"d/«««7«  t^«  "°^'^'?*'^J"^ 
port  of  the  American  people  In  administering  the  d^®'"" /fl'^l.^; 
his  responsible  office.  Practically  all  of  the  employees  In  the  Indian 
SerWce Tre  ap^mted  through  civil-service  channels,  and  approxi- 
mately 1  700  of^hese  employees  are  Indians  who  have  been  educated 
TnoJv  Government  Indian  schools.  Mr.  I^eab's  "-army  of  political 
employees  "dwindles   to   2   out   of   nearly   5,000   when   the   facts   are 

"TMr.  PBEA«  says  that  the  Indian  agents  appoint  Indian  Judges  at 
«10  nor  month  to  carry  out  the  policy  ol  oppression,  and  that  the 
Indiana"   without  Jury,  without  attorney,  without  baU.  and  without 

^'drrre  that  these  Indian  Judges  are  --^<^-^J^^'^^'Z^,^^l 
on  each  reservation.     They  are  selected  because  of  the.r  Pr<>'"'»^"«« 
ml  the  respect  with  which  they  are  held  b£  the  Indians.    Any  Indian 
has  the  right  to  Employ  an  attorney.    Aiiy  Indian  has  a  right  to  appeal 
n'mth    decision  o'f  the  Indian  court  to  the  -P-»"t-^-  •  J'^ J^^^ 
decision  of  the  superintendent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affa  rs 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
S°cretary  of  the  Interior.     The  Indians  therefore  have  three  appeals, 
F^w   Indians   are   ever   sentenced   to   Jail   beyond   30   days,   and   most 
sentences  are  less,  and  then  the  Jail  Is  used  only  for  sleeping  and  e^at- 
ing  purposes,  the  Indians  being  required  to  work  on  roads  and  do  other 
nstful  tasks  on  the  reservations.  „  The  Indian  courts  are  much   more 
LtntThan  ^Juld  be  the  case  if  the  Indians  had  their  trials  in  e  ther 
State  or  Federfcl  courts.    These  Indian  courts  are  a  fine  example  of  the 
c^llstructut  methods  of  the  Government  In  teaching  the  Indians  real 
self-government. 

4.  Mr.  Fbkar  said:  .^    .  w        •>■.  -.««' 

"  From  present  prospects  the  bfireau  will  not  lose  Its  Job  or  its  con- 
trol of  the  person  and  property  of  the  Indians  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  come  it  the  Indians  live  that  long." 

The  facts  are  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
relinquished  over  approximately  one-third  Qf  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  20  years.  Any  Indian  who  can  demonstrate  his 
competency  can  have  a  patent  in  fee  to  his  land  and  be  entirely  free 
from  restrictions  of  every  kind  and  character  whatsoever. 

5.  Mr.  Frbar  said :  .  _ , 

"  The  power  to  employ  an  attorney,  like  the  power  over  person  and 

property,  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which,  in  effect, 

names  the  Indian's  lawyer  who  is  to  protect  the  Indian  against  the 

""Any 'I'ndlan  may  employ  an  attorney  and  the  Indian  Bureau  docs  not 
attempt    to    supervise    the    employment    of    attorneys    for    individual 
Indians,  except  to  see  that  they  are  not  overreached  in  the  fees  they 
are   required   to   pay.     Section  2103   of  the  Revised  Statutes   requires 
Tat  attorneys  employed  by   Indian   tribes  shall  haje  their  contracts 
annroved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior.     This   legislation  by   Congress  Is  necessary  In  order   to 
nrotect  the  tribal  propertjT  of  the  Indians  and  so  that  a  few  Indlani 
can  not  make  contracts  with  attorneys  that  would  obligate  the  tribal 
nrooertv  of   all   the   Indians.     The   Indians,  in  their   personal   rights, 
are   as   free   and   Independent  as   any  other   citizens  of  this  country 
and   may   go   and   come   as   they   please.     The   property   of   restricted 
Indians   is   held   in   trust  by   the   Government   for   the  benefit  of  the 
Inrtlaus;    otherwise,    grafters    would    soon    acquire    practically    all    of 
the   property   that   Is   now   held   by   the   Indians.    This  statement   Js 

6 


proven  by  past  experience.  tJnder  Secretary  I.ane  s  tenure  of  office 
a^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  about  30,000  Indians  were  released  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department.  Unfortunately  Indians, 
L  a  rule  do  not  have  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  property, 
loon  af te;  the  Issuance  of  patents  In  fee  to  these  10,000  alleged  com- 
petent Indians  90  per  cent  of  them  disposed  of  their  lands,  bought 
automobllea,  and  within  six  months  weie  without  prt.perty  and  de- 
pendent upon  their  Indian  relatives  whose  property  was  protected 
by  the  Indian  Bureau.  To-day  the  Indians  of  this  country  as  arule, 
who  own  the  least  property  are  the  pncs  who  have  been  re  eased  from 
governmental  supervision  and  no  longer  have  their  property  Interests 
protected  by  the  Government.  ,  | 

6.  Mr.  Fekab  said:  .       .  ..^        ,      !»,„ 

"No   Indian   is   called   before   the  congressional   committees   by   the 

''"The"' Indian   office   does   not  control   who   shall   appear   before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  but  the  Indian  Bureau  has,  upon  the  request  bf 
the  committees  of  Congress,  brought  to  Washington   Indians  for  the 
purpose    of   testifying   before   congressional    committees      The    records 
of  the  Indian  Committees  of  Congress  will  show  that  quite  a  number  of 
Indians  are  appearing  before  the  Indian  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate.     This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  either   the   House  or   Senate  Indian   Committee  of  Congress. 
For  example,  during  the  last  session,  riot  less  than  50  Indians  appeared 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Indian  Committees.     These  Indians  were 
from  the  Kiowa  Reservation  In  Oklahoma,   the  Klamath  Reservation 
in   Oregon,  the   Crow,  Fort  Peck,  and  Tongue  Biver  Regervatlons  in 
Montana,  and  the  Sioux  Reservations  In  North  and  South  Dakota. 
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I  will  pause  right  here  to  interject  a  brief  statement.    The 
gentleman  from   Wisconsin    [Mr.   Freab]— and   we   should  be 
fair  and  1  desire  to  be  entirely  fair  to  him— undoubtedly  when 
he  said  that  no  Indian  was  called  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees by  the  bureau  had  reference  to  one  o^  two^P^'^^^^^f* 
bills  he  was  discussing,  such  as  the  oil  leasing  bill  which  has  to 
do  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  and  it  is  true  that  there  was^no 
Indian  called  before  the  committee  during  the  hearings  on  that 
bill.    It  is  the  very   general  practice,   however,  for   Indians 
through  their  representatives  who  come  here  from  the  different 
reservations,  to  appear  before  the  Committees  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs.   There  are  several  delegations  in  Washington  at  this 
time.     So  in  this  particular  case,  both  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and   the   Bureau   of   Indian  Affairs   are   correct.    The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  correct  in  stating  that  m  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  bill,  which  I  Understand  he  was  discussing, 
no  Indian  had  been  called,  but  it  is  generally  the  case  that  they 

are  called.    '  *         ,,     i.  •^i.iq 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Montana  yield/ 

Mr.  LE  Vt^ITT.     Yes.  '  ^^^  _ 

Mr  HASTINOS.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian AfiCairs  has  ever  denied  the  right  of  any  Indian  to  appear 
before  the  committee  during  the  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
touches  his  interests? 

Mr    LEAVITT.    Not  since  I  have^  been  in  Congress. 

Mr*  FREAR.  That  is  just  the  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
last  three  lines  which  criticize  me  for  misrepresentation  are  the 
lines  that  i  object  to.  Of  course,  I  never  made  any  such  state- 
ment No  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  would 
make  such  a  statement  as  is  quoted  there,  and  the  gentleman, 
Mr  Meritt,  in  the  questions  and  answers  that  I  wanted  to  put 
in  the  Record,  shows  that  he  got  that  from  a  newspaper  report 
and  did  not  know  the  source  of  it. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     Mr.  Meritt  continues : 

7.  Mr.  Fbbar  says :  "  .   ,     , 

"  The  Jackson  Burnett  case  is  another  scandal  unique  and  original. 
it  was  'investigated'  by  the  House  Indian  Committee  two  are  thre^ 
years  ago  and  the  committee  whitewashed  Burlie.  Whrft  else  could 
happen  where  every  member  of  the  committee  is  dependent  on  Burke  s 
approval  of  Indian  bills  in  which  the  member  is  interested?" 

I  think  before  I  read  the  reply  of  Mr.  Meritt.  the  gentleman 
from   Wisconsin   should   state  whether  or  not  he  made  that 

Mtfl  tenant 

Mr  FREAR.  No;  not  in  the  language  quoted  there.  I  do 
not  know  where  he  got  that,  and  in  my  remarks,  which  cover 
about  seven  pages  of  reply  to  this  speech,  I  there  discuss  spe- 
cifically  what  I  said  and  the  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

Mr.    CRAMTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    if    the    gentleman    wiU 

yield 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     I  yield. 

Mr  CRAMTON.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  seems  very 
tender  about  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  anything  that  imphes 
the  least  criticism,  but  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
put  in  his  remarks  in  a  way  to  give  others  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  that  privilege. 

Mr.  FREAR  rose. 


Mr  CRAMTON.  Let  me  finish  this  statement.  In  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  the  gentleman  brings  my  name  in  and  prints 
a  letter  and  assumes  that  the  statements  In  that  letter  are  true, 
which  statements  Imply  a  criticism  of  my  action,  and  I  did  not 
know  about  it  unt  1  I  saw  it  In  the  Record  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr  FRBAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentieman  will  permit, 
I  struck  out  of  tiie  letter  everything  that  reflected,  as  I 
believed,  on  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I  put  It  in  to 
show  the  condition  of  affairs  down  on  what  is  known  as  the 

Pima  Reservation.      '  ,     ,   ^  ,  4.  «ii   +i.of 

Mr    CRAMTON.     If  the  gentleman  had  taken  out  all  that 

implied  a  criticism  of  me  and  my  official  actions  there  would 

not  have  been  any  letter  left.  i.,_o^n.  fn 

Mr.  FREAR;    I  w^l  leave  It  to  the  gentieman  himself  to 

examine  the  letter  and  see.  ^   ^  x.    4.     t«4.^^4.w^ 

Mr  LEAVITT.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  interject 
briefly  at  this  point  In  regard  to  the  statement  attributed  to 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin— and  he  has  made  it  in  effect 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  my  hearing— that  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  can  not  be  expected  to  render 
honest  judgment  in  matters  ot  tills  kind,  because  It  must  de- 
I>end  upon  Commissioner  Burke  to  r^ort  favorably  upon  its 

bills  ^ 

I  tMnk  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  entitled  to  a 

defense.    The  committee  is  made  up  of  men,  half  o^^^^<>«J;; 

and  I  was  careful  in  makhig  my  suggestion  to  the  comnaittee 

on  committees-half  of  whom  come  from  States  in  whi^  there 

are  absolutely  no  Indians— of  tiie  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 

States.    The  minority  leader  of  tiie  Indian  Affairs  Committee 

is  the  gentieman  from  Arizona   [Mr.  Hayden].    Mr.  Haydb^, 

in  spite  of  tiie  charges  that  were  made  as  to  a  measure  he 

introduced  in  good  faitii,  being  impugned— that  it  was  a  steal 

from  the  Navajo  Indians— went  before  tiie  People  of  his  State 

in  the  last  election  and  was  elected  to  represent  that  State  in 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  t^^^o^ 

When  we  go  down  the  list  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  we  have  men  of  that  type— m6n  whose  honesty  and 
motives  can  not  be  impugned  by  another  Member  of  the  House. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
me  to  criticize  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  or  question  his 
motives  on  the  floor.  That  is  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  But  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  has  not  nesitated 
himself  to  make  statements  that  must  be  consider^  as  ques- 
tionlng  the  honor  of  the  members  of  the  Indiaji  Affairs  Com- 

mittee 

Mr.  FREAR.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  say  that 

I  never  made  any  such  statement? 

Mr  LEAVITT.  I  can  not  yield  now.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tieman has  said.  I  have  in  my  hand  four  measures  that  have 
been  acted  upon  by^^he  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  since  I 
have  been  chairman  that  will  alone  refute  any  such  statement. 
'  They  have  to  do  with  matters  that  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  reported  favorably  regardless 
of  that.  What  I  mean  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
made  an  adverse  report  on  this  one  I  hold  In  my  hand,  and 
yet  In  spite  of  that  it  was  reported  favorably  by  us  and  became 

a  law.  .,    ^  ,  •     ^  « 

We  have  in  addition  to  that  two  others  that  have  received  a 
pocket  veto.  After  having  an  adverse  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  having  been  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  they  were  subjected  to  a  pocket  veto.  And  still  they 
have  been  reintroduced  and  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  here  one 
that  has  been  thus  reported  unfavorably  since  the  convenmg 
of  the  present  session  that  we  have  reported  favorably.  There 
could  be  nothing  further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  compelled  in  its  action  by  the 

opinion  of  anybody.  ,  ^  ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman   from  Mon- 

tflnn  hsm  exrured 

Mr.  WASON.     I  yield  the  gentiei^an  10  minutes  more. 

Mr  LEAVITT.  When  It  comes  to  raising  a  question  of  that 
kind  I  think  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  membership 
of  our  committee  are  unanimous  In  resenting  It.  I  know  that 
that  Is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  members  of  the  Indian 
Committee.  If  I  wanted  to  go  Inte  some  things  In  committee 
I  might  make  It  embarrassing  at  this  time  for  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Meritt  continues: 


Briefly   stated,   Jackson    Barnctt   Is   a   full-blood   Creek    Indian    over 

1 70  years  of  age.      He  was  married  to  a  white   woman   February   23, 

il920,  In  Kansas.     Jackson  Barnctt  was  fortunate  In   having   aUottcd 

to  him  a  tract  of  land  which  later  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
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Indian   oil   allotments   in    the   United    States.     More    than    $2.000  000 
have    been    recovered    in    oil    royalties    from    this    allotment.     Jackson 
Barnett    has    no    near    relatives    living    at    this    time.     No    one    can 
question   the   fact    that   Mrs.    Barnett   has   made   Jackson    Barnett    for 
more  than  six' years  a  good  wife  and  has  brought  to  him  more  of  the 
comforts   and    pleasures   of   civilization   than   he    ever    before    enjoyed. 
Jackson   Barnett   expressed   a   desire   to   donate   a   part   of   his   money 
for    educational   purposes.     He   signed,    by   thumb    mark,    a    letter    ad- 
dressed   to   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   requesting  that   $550,000   be 
set  aside  to  his  wife  and   $550,000  be  held  in  trusf  by  the  Anrerlcan 
Baptist   Home  Mission   Society   for   the  benefit  of  Bacone   College   and 
the  Murrow  Indian  Orphan   Home,  both   locatetl  near   Muskogee,  Okla. 
Jackson    Barnett,    under    the    terms    of    this    settlement,    which    was 
approved  by  the  Interior  Department  on   January  29,   1923,   is  to  re- 
ceive   a    substantial    income    out    of    these    donations    during    his    life. 
His    present    income    amounts    to    more    than    $60,000    a    year.     The 
Bacone  College  and  the  Murrow  Orphan   Home  are  exclusively  Indian 
educational  institutions   which   have   long   been   established   and    have 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  race  in  Oklahoma. 
The  restrictions  on  the  property  of  the   Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  In- 
dians wUl  expire  In  1931  and  unless  extended  by  Congress  there  will 
be  very  little  Federal  or  tribal  money  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.     Jackson  Barnett 
did  not  give  to  his  lawful  wife  more  than  she  was  entitled  to  under 
the  law  after  Jackson   Barnett's   death   and   upon   the  distribution  of 
his    estate.     Jackson    Barnett    could    not    have    conceived    of    a    more 
worthy    plan    to    help    his    people    and    for    the    upHft   of   the    future 
generation   of   Indian   children   in    the   Five   ClvUlzed   Tribes    than   by 
the   donation   he   has  made   to   the   Bacome   College   and   the   Murrow 
Orphan  Home. 

This  matter  has  been  gone  into  fully  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
given  a  thorough  vindication  by  this  congressional  investigation.  The 
case  Is  now  pending  in  the  courts  and  it  is  the  prediction  of  many 
lawyers  familiar  with  Indian  law  and  procedure  that  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  finally  handed 
down  in  this  cade  the  actioTi  of  Jackson  Barnett  and  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
•  of  the  donation  of  Jackson  Barnett  will  be  found  legal  and  will  be 
sustained.  *  •  • 
8.  Mr.  Frbar  says: 

"  Last  session  the  Indian  Bureau  was  more  brazen  than  ever  before 
and  drew  a  bill,  introduced  by  Chairman  Li^vitt,  which  gave  $10  per 
month  to  Indian  judges,  appointed  by  Indian  agents,  the  right  to  sen- 
tence Indians  to  six  months  in  Jail  and  also  to  fine  $100  additional 
for  violating  rules  of  the  agent  of  bureau  or  department.  Without 
right  of  attorney,  without  right  of  bail,  or  jury,  or  any  appeal  to  any 
court,  this  bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Burke's  bureau  wiped  out  the  last  vestige 
of  protection  the  Indian  had.*^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pause  here  long  enough  to  state  that  a9 
chairman  of  tiie  committee  I  Introduced  the  bill,  but  that  neither 
I  nor  the  majority  of  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  bill 
Is  yet  in  proper  form  to  come  out.  Probably  it  will  not  come 
out  at  this  Congress  in  any  form.  But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  intention  of  it,  as  explained  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  the  committee,  has  not  been  to  do  the  things 
that  are  stated  here  by  Mr.  Frj:ar.  I  state  now,  although  I 
have  been  charged  by  a  worthy  named  John  Collier  with  having 
made  every  effort  to  get  the  bill  reported  out  and  passed  that 
the  records  of  the  committee  show  and  the  hearings  show  • 
that  I  have  opposed  that  sort  of  action  all  the  way  through, 
and  that  I  stated  at  the  end  of  the  hearings  last  spring  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  in  proi>er  form  or  that  it 

should  be  reported  out.  ,  .^    ,.,„        *.      4.  4. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  gentleman  introduced  the  bill,  as  he  states, 
by  request.  I  have  stated  that  everywhere.  Of  course,  anytiiing 
that  predicts  any  future  action  from  the  gentieman  is  gratuity. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.    I  thank  the  gentleman.    Mr.  Meritt  goes  on : 

♦  *  •  The  facts  are  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  there  was  drafted  and  introduced  House  bUl  7826,  which  had 
as  Its  purpose  the  improvement  of  law  and  order  conditions  among 
Indians  on  Indian  reservations.  It  was  stated  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  that  there  was  no  pride  of  authorship,  that  perfecting  amendments 
were  welcomed,  suggested,  and  recommended,  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  was  submitted  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  cure  certain  unfavorable  law  4nd  order  conditions 
existing  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  main  purpose  of  House  bill  7826  Is  to  make  Indians  subject  to 
more  of  the  laws  of  the  land  than  they  are  now  required  to  observe 
and  obey.  At  present,  restricted  Indians  living  on  Indian  reservations 
are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  and  to  hut  very  few  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Section  328  of  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code  of  1910  makes  provision  for  the  punishment  of  only 
eight  offenses  committed  by  restricted  Indians  on  reservations,  namely, 
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miirdrr,  manslaughlcr,  rnpp.  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  nKsault  with  a 
danffei-ous  weapon,  arson,  Ijurslary.  and  larceny.  The  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  and  the  State  codes  are  not 
jninlshable  in  the  re^Milar  Federal  district  courts  so  far  as  restricted 
Indians  are  concerned.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Fkb.vk  that  thejndian 
l^ureau  is  endeav(  ring  to  extend  its  authority  by  the  enactment  of  the 
l^roposed  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  exactly  the  opposite,  as  section  1  of  House  hill  7826  increases  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  jl'nited  States  district  courts  and  reduces  the  juris- 
dirflyn  of  the  reficrvatlon  courfs  of  Indian  oflfenses.  Practically  all 
missionaries,  organizations  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
all  persons  familiar  with  the  present  law  and  order  situation  on  Indian 
reservations,  recojinize  the  need  of  additional  legislntion  .covering  this 
most  important  subject  and  until  additional  legislation  is  enacted  by 
Congress  the  law  and  order  conditions  on  Indian  reservations  will 
continue  to  be  unsatisfactory.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  come  next  to  the  matter  of  the  Lees  Ferry 
Bridge.  That  is  a  measure  that  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  Mr.  Merit t  said  in  his 
speech  at  Oakland : 

9.  Referring  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge,  Con- 
gressman'FiiEAR  said  : 

*•  This  legalized  rol>bery  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  $10(j,000  was  made 
possible  by  the  aid  of  Commissioner  Burke  and  Secretary  Work. 
♦  *  *  Ilememl)er.  Burke,  in  exclusive  control  of  the  Indians'  prop- 
erty, urged  the  passage  of  a  IjIII  of  no  benelit  to  the  Indians  tttUt  would 
take  $100,000  from  the  $116,O0v  in  his  hands  if  collected  at  once." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  proposal  to  collect 
this  $1(X),000  at  once  either  in  the  form  of  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  or  as  the  measure  finally  passed.  The  restriction 
put  on  the  a/ppropriation  said  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
the  $116,000  the  Indians  now  have.     But  Mr.  Meritt  continues: 

In   the   firsts  place  we   can   say  positively   that    there  never  was  any 

intention    of   taking    $100,000    out    of   the    $110,000    l)elonging    to    the 

,  Navajo  Indians.     For  100  miles  there  is  'no  bridge  acro*?s  the  Colorado 

Kiver,   which  borders  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  for  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  have  further  time  on  this  to-morrow, 
I  would  like  to  proceed  at  that  time.  I  would  111^  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  TMr.  Hayden],  who  introduced  this 
measure,  present  when  it  is  further  taken  up.  If  I  can  proceed 
under  general  debate  to-morrow  for  an  additional  few  minutes 
1  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WOOD.     How  much  time  would  the  gentleman  want? 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     I  should   think  20  minutes. 

The  (^H AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
has  expired.  

jfeKTBRIGGS.  -Mr.  Vhi^Trmari;  l^ask  imgrnmrnrr-etmsent 

LtenoTHjL.  remar 


ks  in  the  Rfxord,  made  this  afternoqj 

bjectioi 

es  to 


exten 

bate  on  the 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   SANDjL 
gfjnrififfllin  Jri'mi  ^leiMi^see  [Mr.  Garrett].  ^^ 

l^r.  GAmiJSmt  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hot 
ask  tJ^e-^P^mittee  to  remain  longer  in  session  at  this  late  hour 
but -for  the  fact  that  I  feel  that  if  what  I  am  about. to  say  is 
of  any   imjjortance  at  all  it  probably   should   be  «aid   to-day. 

1.  wish  -to  comment  for  just  a  few  moments  upon  the  message 
of  the  Preside^  of  the  United  States,  which,-Was  read  from 
the  desk  earlier  Hi  the  day.  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  TNiippreciate  fully  the  delicacy  involved  in  a 
Member  of  the  House  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  our  inter- 
national relations  unde^^ircumstances  jjffmilar  to  those  that  now 
confront  us.  I  certainly  ,|iave  no  i^esire  to  trespass  in  any 
way  or  In  any  degree  upoit^^he  pi'erogatives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  ms^  shall  I  do  so.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  possibiliniiiof  grave  and  serious  conse- 
quences exist,  the  possibility  thatHhere  may  flow  from  condi- 
tions in  Central  America  A  necessity. for  some  s<»rt  of  action 
by  the  Congress,  I  do  tjifnk  that  it  is^ot  improper  just  now 
to  say  a  few  things  touching  some  onv^e  features  of  the 
message.  ^^ 

I  am  not  satisfiejKwith  the  information  thai  is  given.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  aimiciently  full.  Primarily  I  >Jiould  like  to 
know  positiveb^ust  what  is  the  danger  to  Amefican  lives  in 
Nicaragua  at  Jlie  present  time?  Throughout  the  u^ssage  the 
President  sev^al  times  uses  the  expression  **  for  the  ptotection 
of  Americar^ives  and  property."  Always  the  two  are  cinupled. 
Mr.  Chairjnan,  I  distinguish  between  the  duty  that  w^wve 
toward  tji'e  protection  of  life  and  the  duty  that  we  owe  towfNfd 
the  projection  of  propertjv  and  I  am  not  content  to  let  thif^ 
matter  go  to  the  country  without  there  being  an  understanding 
that  some  of  us,  at  least,  do  draw  that  distinction,  and  that 
we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  there  be  any  action  required 
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of  us  in  the  future.  Circumstances  may  call  for  extreme 
action  in  the  protection  of  life,  while  not  justifying  it  in  the 
case  of  property  alone. 

I  do  not  regard  the  statement  of  fact  contained  \i\  the 
message  relative  to  the  rights  that  have  been  ceded  to  us  by 
treaty  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  or  thg' protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  as  being  sufficient  in  theuiftelves  to 
justify  the  action  that  has  been  taken..  There  is  i^bthing  in 
the  situation  which  exists  now,  if  I  am  correctly/ informed, 
certainly  nothing  is  shown  in  this  message,  whichiis  the  first 
official  Executive  utteranc»e  to  us,  to  indicate  that/ho:  ^  rights 
that  we  have  acquired  by  that  treaty  have  been/in  any  wny 
threatened  or  that  they  are  in  the  slightest  dangjfr  whatsoever. 
By  Article  II  of  that  treaty  certain  islands  weyfe  ceded  ti)  us 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  protect  the  Panami  Canal.  That 
cession  has  not  ^^^^  interfered  with,  and  we/are  in  pniceful 
control  of  them  with  sovereign  power. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  ou/  interest  there  is 
in  any  jeopardy,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  briuding  of  that  feature 
into  the  picture  is  confusing,  and  has  a  tAdency  to  lead  the 
public  mind  off  upoii  an  angle  which  does  Aot  appeal  to  me  as 
being  a  legitimate  one  in  the  present  (LTisLp. 

Another  feature  of  the  message  that  Imsmt  to  make  a  little 
comment  upon  is  the  recital  of  the  fadt  that  something  like 
$1,(XX),000  of  the  Nicaragua  bonds  areAield  by  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  ^me  reason  whlA  I  do  not  fully  fathom 
the  President  seemed  to  think  it  desir/ble  to  state  that,  so  far 
as  known,  no  bank  in  thc|  United  Stafes  is  now  holding  any  of 
these  obligations. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  shpuld  ma^b  any  difference  who  the 
holders  are.  If  it  is  intei^ed  by  Ais  recital  to  indicate  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Stajfes  to  use  armed  force  and 
virtually  commit  an  act  of  w%r  in/order  to  assure  the  stability 
and  integrity  of  that  indebtedbes/ due  to  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  bought  those  bond^/with  their  eyes  wide  open,  I 
respectfully  take  issue  with  it  ipid  must  decline  to  give  assent 
to  any  such  policy. 

The  individual  who  buys  A  b^n4  of  a  South  American  or  Cen- 
tral American  country  buys  i^' witli  a  knowledge  of  history  and 
a  knowdedge  of  the  temperainfent  a^d  disposition  of  that  people, 
and  I  do  not  wish  tabe  plac^  in  a  position  where  I  may  appear 
to  subscribe  to  the  idea  thiijt  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  commit  acts  of  war  in^  order  to  assure  payment  of  those 
bonds,  no  matter  by  whonj  they  are  4eld.  . 

Therefore  that  part  ofj^  the  message  does  not  appeal  to  me 
as  of  itself  furnishing  a/basis  upon  \i;hich  I^could  agree  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  t\fk  extent  whicli  is  easily  possible  under 
the  action  that  has  bee^  taken  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie~time  of  the  geiij^leman  from  Tennessee 
has  expired.  #  ^    .    ^ 

Mr.  SANDLIN.  Hto"  much  more  time  Would  the  gentleman 
like? 

Mr.  GARRETT  of/Tennessee.    Three  minutes  more. 
Mr.  SANDLrlN.    f  yield  to  the  gentlemani  three  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMArS^    The  gentleman  from  tennessee  is  recog- 
nized for  three  minutes  more.  ^ 

Mr.  KINDRED.^  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  geljtleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARRETT'of  Tennessee.  Certainly. 
Mr.  KINDREIJF.  In  the  gentleman's  opinio  A  to  what  coun- 
try does  the  President  refer  in  his  message  r^d  here  to-day? 
What  foreign  ccmntry  does  the  President  refer  t\  when  he  says 
that  certain  foifeign  countries  have  been  guilty  ok  transgression 
Jind  have  violaled  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Nicaragkia? 

Mr.  GARRlIlT  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
President  referred  to  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  KINDRED.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  Moni)e  doctrine, 
but  he  spoke  of  the  violation  or  transgression  oi  the  spirit 
of  the  Moilroe  doctrine  by  certain  foreign  countlies.  Now, 
does  any  ilct  of  Mexico  constitute  any  transgressLn  in  the 
sense  of  af  tmnsgression  by  a  foreign  country  of  tl%  Monroe 
doctrine?,*  .^ 

Mr.  GARRETT  of  Tennessee.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairdkn,  that 
brings  ii$  to  a  very  large  question.  I  observe  that  this  morning 
the  theory  was  advanced  in  a  publication  of  this  city  Aat  the 
Monro^  doctrine  was  capable  of  the  interpretation— inOped,  I 
think  It  put  it  so  strong  as  to  assert  that  the  true  inte^reta- 
tion  ^f  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
Gov^nment  to  protect  a  government  of  Pan  America  not  only 
frond  encroachment  by  nations  of  the  other  hemisphere  but  to 
proitect  one  nation  of  Pan  America  agjdnst  another  nation  of 
Pafa  America. 

Now,  the  President  does  not  say  that.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
t^t  interpretation.  That  has  never  been  my  understanding  of 
ttt%  Monroe  doctrine.  The  President--let  me  make  it  very 
clear— says  nothing  in  this  message  which  I  construe  to  mean 
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M%  (>*ELLER.     Does  that  rule  apply  to  the  Library  of .  <;5pn 
^es^and   all  phases   and   all   activities   of   the  different 

partiilents?  -  .X.4.J 

Mv^  NEWTON   of   Mimiesota.     I    do   not   know   whether 

appliel  to   the  Library  of  Congress  or   not.     I  do  not/ know 

just  wl-at  place  that  institution  occupies  in  the  Budget  system. 

Of  cou%e,   the  estimates  froto  the  legislative  branch; of   the 

GoveinA'nt  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Budget./   U  the 

Library  ^f  Congress  comes  under  the  legislative  estunat^  it 

is  not  su&ect ;  otherwise  it  is.  / 

Now,  i*e  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Here  is  a 

commissioS  which  is  an  agency  of  Congress.     Rate /making  is 

a  legislati^  function.     We  can  not  do  i*.     We  delegate  it  to 

a  commissi 
This    age 

After    the   w 

We  increased 

state  Conimer 

bilities  mean  a 

of  the  general 

rates  became  n 


was   but   sUghtiy   expanded    durinfg    the   war. 
in   1920,    we   passed    the   transportation   act. 
many,  many  ways,  the  activities  /of  the  Inter- 
Commi«sion.     Additional  duties  and  responsi- 
litional  help.     In  addition  to  t^liat,  by  reason 
ppreciation  in  prices  an  advaiice  in  freight 
idi.^  Kj^*^^^  «w^sary.     Two  or  three  horizontal  freight-rate 
increases  were  mitde.    This  badly  disarranged  the  freight-rate 
structure    of    thelcountry,    which    had    been    built    up    along 
^gradual  and  sounl  economic  lines  and  resulted  in  many  in- 

iminations.     Many  a  prqduoer  found  that 

product  to  a  certain  m^tket    Proi^eedings 

3   the    Interstate   Com|iierce  Commission, 

luch  additional  work,  t^^ereby  nec^essitating 

of   examiners   and    other   help   in    order 

hf  this  add£d  work./    With  all  of  these 

onferred  upon  the  Commission  since  the 

subject  to  any  arbitrary  rule  about  the 

from    the    salai'y    appropriation.    The 

commission  should  be  done  at  once 


equalities  and  dis 
he  could  not  get  h 
wouldr  follow    bef 
causing  that  body 
an    additional   fore 
to  take  care  of  all 
additional  activities 
war,  it  ought  not  to 
saving    of   2    per 
-filling  of  vacancies  in 
and  not  postponed. 


ceni 


To-day,  if  a  shipper  of\he  country  wants  to  litigate  before  the 
commission  a  certain  rat\  upon  his  product  which  he  wants  to 
get  to  a  certain  market  hd^can  not  get  a  decision  by  tiie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  until  a  period  of  from  20  to  22 
months  rolls  along.  It  takes  tiiat  amount  of  time  to  get  a 
decision.  This  may  mean  a  tremendous  amount  of  difference 
to  this  man  who  is  in  the  bOf iness  of  manufacturing  or  other- 
wise producing  a  commodity  ^hich  he  desires  to  h^ve  reach  a 

certain  market  \  , .      ^  ^    v.         j, 

Therefore,  arbitrary  rules  as  to  savings  ought  not  to  -be  made 
in  reference  to  any  governmend|l  activity.  They  ought  to  be 
applied  with  reason,  care,  and  foresight  rather  than  by  any  | 
arbitrary  method.  I  think  I  canUay  that  if  we  are  gomg  to 
retain  the  benefits  of  the  Budget  Vystem— and  there  are  many 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  *t— tie  personnel  m  charge  of 
administeilng  it  ought  to  ex^rcis^^  sounder  discretion  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  and  powefc  conferred  upon  them. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  soibcomifittee  of  tiie  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  look  upon  tlfe  estimates  of  the  Budget 
as  constituting  a  fetish  to'be  worshijed  or  as  anything  which 
is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate.  Tftpse  Budget  estimates  are 
a  means  to  an  end.  When  wrong  thet  should  be  con-ected  up 
or  down  as  the  case  may  be.  WhenVthese  and  like  circum- 
stances have  been  brought  to  the  attentilm  of  this  subcouanutttfv 
during  the  past  severar years  when  theyXhave  been  considermg 
appropriations  fof  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this 
subcommittee  has  heard  the  evidence,  coifcidered  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  commission,  and  inquired  into  its  needs. 
Then  they  have  made  their  recommendaticfc  accordingly,  even 
though  they  went  beyond  the  figures  of  the  I^udget. 

So  to-day  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that-ln  taking  care  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission this  subcommittee  has  borne  in  mind  Miat  the  commis- 
sion is  the  agent  of  Congress.  This  subcommittee  has  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  has  laid  down  certain  rules  m  the  interstate 
commerce  act  tiiat  the  commission  is  obligatedX  to  carry  out 
They  have  therefore,  regardless  of  the  Budget,  recammended 
the  moneys  necessary  for  the  commission  to  have  a  the  policies 
of  Congress  are  to  be  carried  out.  \  ^  , , 

I  find  here,  therefore,  increases  in  the  appropriations  of  tJie 
Interstate  Comaierce  Commission  over  and  above  the  Appropria- 
tions for  the  (airrent  year  of  $1,658,000.  The  increaseXover  the 
recommendations  of  the  Budget  amounts  to  $1,706,00(\  in  tiie 

bill  before  us!  *  V      i 

Why  is  it  that  for  some  three  or  four  year*  in  suc^essioi 
this  subcominittee  has  been  called  upon  to  substantially  \Taise 
the  figures  of  the  Budget?  What  does  this  show?  To  i^e  it 
indicates  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  tiie  part  of  the  DirectoJc  of 
the  Budget  and  whoever  may  be  assisting  him  of  the  policy^f 
Congress,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  importance  that  the 


work  of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bears  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  in  the  second  instance.  / 

I  have  spoken  about  rates.    Take  now  the  question  of  whia- 
tion.    We  may  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  a  wia^  tiling 

enact  tiie  physical  valuation  act  of  1913,  but  we  ha/e  spent 
^^ething  like  ^0,000,000  upon  this  work  and  the  railroads  of 
tli^^  country  have  si)ent  two  or  tiiree  thiies  that  am/rnint.  Hav- 
ing started  it  and  having  spent  ihat  much  mone/^upon  it  we 
ought^to  c*omplote  it.  This  committee  has  recoipmended  to  the 
House'^  sum  which,  as  I  understand  it,  wall  enable  its  comple- 
tion in  i^out  two  years  from  the  present  tiiuf:  They  started  a 
year  ago^^ith  a  program  to  finish  in  three /ears.  They  are  on 
schedule.    \      ,  / 

The  CHaSJRMAN  (Mr.  Robinson  of/ Iowa).  The  time  of 
the  gcntieman'^rom  Minnesota  has  exujfred. 

Mr.  WOOD.  ^^r.  Chairman,  I  yi^d  to  the  gentieman  one 
more  minute.         \ 

Ml-.  NEWTON  di  Minnesota,  /this  valuation  work  is  im- 
portant, not  only  bopause  of  it^ bearing  upon  the  rate  base, 
to  enable  the  Interj^^e  Come^e  Commission  better  to  figure 
out  a  reasonable  rate,  out  it  is  vciry  important  in  reference  to 
a  provision  that  was  put^n/rhe  transportation  act  of  1920  for 
the  recapture  of  excess  ea/vings.  Until  tiie  valuation  is  com- 
pleted there  can  not  be  ariyth^ng  done  in  any  satisfactory  way 
toward  recapturing  anyyOf  the>Bxcess  earnings. 

So  it  is  in  the  inteii^st  of  th\  Government,  the  shipper,  thfi 
carrier,  and  the  geneiml  public  tnat  this  work  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible,4ioment,  and\  am  glad  to  commend  this 
subcommittee  for  me  very  thorougK  and  sympathetic  way  in 
which,  in  handling  the  aw>ropriatioik  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissiflto,  they  are  tryuig  to  etrry  out  the  policy  that 
has  been  announced  by  the  Congress.     [Jtoplause.J 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  tlVe  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman  froiti/touisiana  |Mr.  SandlinI,  whX  has  charge  of  the 
time  and  w^o  has  left  the  hall  for  a  momeut,X,yiold  20  minutes 
to  the  gentieman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Pavis' 


il 


irks  will  ap- 


LT. 


[Mr.  IJAVIS  addressed  the  committee.     His 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

SANDLIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman^om  In- 
dira [Mr.  Wood]  want  to  put  on  anybody  now? 

r.  WOOD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
LeavittI   10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAYITT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentiomen,  yesterday  I 
was  reading  into  the  Record,  because  of  objection  that  I  be 
allowed  to  extend,  a  statement  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Meritt.  Since  that  time  I  »have 
talked  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Freak],  and  he 
has  told  me  that  with  the  leaving  out  of  two  or  three  brief 
portions  which  are  probably  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
anyway,  he  has  no  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  remainder 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Meritt  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FREAR.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEAVITT.     Yes. 

Mr.  FREAR.  With  those  sentences  that  were  deleted  'yes- 
ierday,'  I  shall  be  perf ectiy  satisfied. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  method  indicated. 

The  C1LA.IRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Montana  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

CONTrNUATION    OF     MR.     MBRITT'S     STATKMENT  .    ' 

9.  Referring  to  the  appropriation  for  the  L^os  Ferry  Bridge,  Con- 
gressman Frkar  said : 

"This  legalized  robbery  of  the  Navajo  Indianfc;  of  $100,000  was  made 
possible  by  the  aid  of  Commissioner  Bnrke  and  Hecretary  Work.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Remember,  Burke,  in  excluBiv«  control  of  the  Indians'  property,  urged 
the  passage  of  a  bill  of  no  benefit  to  the  Indians  that  would  take 
$100,000  from  the  $116,000  in  his  hands  if  coUi^cied.at  once." 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  say  positively  tha*  there  never  was  any 
intention  of  taking  $100,000  -out  of  the  $110,000  belon^^ing  to  the 
Navajo  Indians.  For  100  miles  there  is  no  bridge  across  the  Colorado 
River,  which  borders  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  for  a  long  distance. 
The  building  of  a  bridge  at  Lees  Ferry  will  open  up  the  western  part 
of  the  Navajo  country,  will  result  in  building  ^^ood  roads  and  develop- 
ment of  Indian  resources  in  that  country,  and  will  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  holdings  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  Within  the  last 
few  years  oil  has  been  discovered  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Navajo  Indians  will  have  a  larRc  income 
from  this  source  and  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge.     The  $100,000  appropriation  for  this 
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The  President  tried  to  connect  up  Mexico.  Now  note  what 
he  said.  Ho  is  a  careful  witness.  You  must  consider  what 
he  says  and  the  way  he  loolcs  when  he  says  it.  He  said,  "  W*^ 
have  indisputable  proof  that  the  revolutionaries  have  received 
large  supplies  of  ammunition."  There,  now  you  have  it! 
*'  Chops  and  tomato  sauce,  and  don't  foi^get  the  warming  pan." 
**  Some  of  these  munitions  bear  evidence  of  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mexican  Government.  It  is  known  that  Mexi- 
can officials  knew  of  the  fitting  out  of  ships  in  their  ports  to 
carry  the  munitions  over,  and  at  least  in  one  case  a  Mexican 
naval  reserve  officer  was  a  commander  of  one  of  the  ships." 
To  wit,  to  reduce  it  to  its  minimum,  a  Mexican  customs  officer 
knew  that  these  arms  were  about  to  be  exported,  and  a  civilian 
who  happened  to  hold  a  commission  as  a  reserve  officer,  just 
as  we  have  200,(X)0  su(;h  officers  in  this  country,  was  com- 
mander of  the  ship.  Therefore,  upon  these  indisputable  and 
incontrovertible  facts,  so  ample  and  full  in  their  proi>ortions, 
we  convict  the  Mexican  Government  of  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional unfriendliness. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mexico  has  as  much  right  to  back  the 
white  horse  Sacasa  as  we  have  to  back  the  black  horse  Diaz. 
It  is  entirely  legitimate  that  the  Mexican  Government  should 
sympathize  with  Sac*asa ;  'but,  legitimate  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
legitimate  that  Mexico  should  allow  the  exiwrtation  of  arms 
to  Nicaragua,  and,  if  she  is  so  disposed  to  do,  to  sell  her  own 
arms  t(>  the  Nicaraguans. 

We  have  done  it.  We  have  sold  our  arms.  I  remember 
well  when  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
Secretary  of  War  appeared  before  us  and  stated — and  I  note 
with  much  pleasure  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Cooper]  here  this  morning — I  think  he  was  present 
at  that  time — stated  that  we  had  sold  to  the  Kolchak  crowd  in 
Russia  $4,000,000  worth  of  arms,  and  had  taken  the  note  of  one 
Ughee,  who  was  a  hanger-on  here  of  the  old  czarist  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  for  those  arms,  and  had  delivered  them  to  the 
Kolchak  forces.  And  yet  he  swore  before  High  Heaven  that 
we  were  absolutely  neutral  in  the  struggle  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  reactionaries. 

Oh,  the  traffic  in  arms  is  bad.  I  admit  it.  But  our  position 
throughout  the  generations  has  been  that  it  was  legitimate. 
The  position  of  our  Government  is  that  we  will  not  surrender 
the  right  to  traffic  in  arms.  '  y 

Mr.  MOORE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  regret  to  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  but  I  have  refused  to  yield  to 
others. 

We  sold  arms  to  the  Mexican  Government.  We  have  done 
this^^nd  we  have  insisted  that  it  was  proper,  and  there  is 
nothing  from  any  standpoint  from  which  we  clrti  logically  as- 
sume anything  improper  about  it. 

I  ask  all  candid  men  why  Mexico  was  lugged  into  the 
Nicaraguan  picture?  Why  this  studied  effort  by  hook  or  crook 
to  connect  Mexico  with  Nicaragua  and  the  situation  there? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  it?  It  was  unnecessary  to  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  presence  of  our  forces^  in  Nicaragua.  I  come 
back  to  my  original  charge.  The  President  .wants  war  with 
Mexico.  He  is  driving  for  it.  Is  the  Congress  going  to  sit 
here  and  allow  our  President  to  tor<^  us  into  war? 

Are  we  going  to  allow  him  in  ttie  case  of  Mexico,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nicaragua,  to  confront  us  with  an  accomplished  situa- 
tion? 

I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  All  I  can  do  is  to  protest.  If  I 
could  do  anything  else,  I  WQtild  do  it.  All  that  it  seems  I 
can  do^is  to  say  these  few  words.  I  ajipeal  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Nation  and  to  those  back  of  it.  I  api^eal  not  merely  to  men 
in  public  office,  but  to  plain  citizens  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  lancL  I  app^^al  to  a  people  who  at  heart 
are  unselfish  and  who  l0ve  peace.  I  appeal  to  a  brave  people 
who  would  not  impose jhpon  a  weak  sister  nation.  [Applause.] 
I  appeal  to  a  people  ^ho  are  unwilling  that  American  honor 
shall  be  tarnished  anO  the  lives  of  American  boys  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  bondholders  may  collect  their  interest  and  that  oil 
companies  may  pav^ividends.     [Applause,  Democrats  rising.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  again  expiry 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  a  half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  frqm  Nebraska    [Mr.  McLauohltn]. 

Mr.  McLAtfGHLIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the/committee,  during  the  eight  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  olK  Congress  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  Members 
are  interlfeted  in  athletics.  We  have  in  the  gallery  to-day  a 
man  whh  is  one  of  the  most  popular  athletes  of  the  day.  He 
was  fi>finerly  a.  football  star  of  the  University  of  Nebrilska,  and 
latei^^a   member  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature,   and   is  now  a 


contender  for  the  world*s  heavyweight  championship.  I  want 
to  introduce  to  you  my  good  friend,  Monte  Munn,  who  hails 
from  the  fourth  Nebraska  congressional  district.  [Applause.] 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
has  expired.  ^ 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Newton]. 

Mr.  NEWTON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  which  is  under  discussion  here, 
provision  is  made  for  a  large  number  of  indei>eudent  estal)- 
lishments  of  the  Government  not  identified  with  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  as  that  t^rni  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  heads  are  not  members/ of  the  Cabinet,  and 
consequently  their  contact  with  the  Prei^ident  on  Budget  matters 
is  more  or  less  remote.  They  have/their  problems  with  the 
Budget,  and  it  is  as  to  these  matter§r"that  I  shall  speak. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  ye  enacted  the  Budget  law, 
created  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  office  qi  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
purpose  was  to  assist  in  flatting  the  ^Government  onto  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  basiir  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  It 
was  a  very  commendable  jforpose.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  what  the  creation  of  tKe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  work 
of  the  Comptroller  General  have  aided  materially  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  M  the  Government.  However,  that  fact 
should  not  cause  usr  to  shut  our  eyes  to  certain  practices  in 
connection  with  tlr^  system  which  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
real  economy  an^  which  should  be  abandoned.  In  an  effort  to 
economize  there  was  put  into  effect  what  was  known  as  the 
2  per  cent  personnel  club.  It  ^was  voluntary.  Here  was  the 
situation  confronting  the  Executive:  A  large  number  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government  were  greatly  expanded  during 
the  war,  resulting  in  increased  expenditures  and  a  large  addi- 
tional staff  of  employees.  It  is  always  hard  to  let  employees 
go,  and  so  in  a  desire  to  facilitate  a  reduction  this  voluntary 
2  per  cent  club  was  formed.  Every  departmental  head  and 
bureau  chief  was  notified  to  make  a  saving  of  2  per  cent  from  ^ 
the  appropriation  that  was  made  for  salaries.  A  saving  was  to 
be  made  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  by  not  filling  the  place. 
It  was  first  a  voluntary  proposition.  I  am  advised  that  several 
millions  of  dollars  were  saved  during  the  course  of  several 
years.  .  ^ 

During  the  current  year  that  which  had  been  voluntary 
theretofore  has  been  made  compulsory  by  reason  of  an  order 
that  has  been  issuisd  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  under  the 
authoiity  of  the  President.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  some 
savings  will  result  from  this  order.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
fact  that  the  order  is  issued  to  every  departmental  head,  every 
bureau  chief,  and  the  head  of  every  independent  establishment 
of  the.  Government,  whether  he  has  only  several  employees  or 
whetheiTr  he  has  1,000.  It  is  an  arbitrary  rule,  and,  regardless 
of  the  stee  of  the  particular  governmental  uuit,  if  there  is  a 
vacancy,  then  the  vacancy  is  not  to  be  filled  until  there  has 
been  this  saving  of  2  per  cent  upon  the  salary  roll. 

There  are  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
were  not  expkpded  during  the  war.  During  the  w^ar  their 
activities  may  Have  been  increased  to  some  extent,  but  they 
were  not  expanded  like  some  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
Government.  However,  this  compulsory  rule  is  made  to  apply 
to  every  departmertt,  every  bureau,  and  every  establishment 
regardless  of  whethei^  or  not  they  were  expanded  by  reason 
of  the  war  emergency.\ 

Now,  how  is  it  going  ti^^  affect  some  of  these  different  activities 
of  the  Government?  H^  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
independent  establishments,  of  the  Government,  with  a  small 
force  of  employees,  divideX  into  different  units,  and  with  a 
very  small  salary  roll.  Her\  comes  an  order  for  them  to  save 
2  per  cent  upon  their  salarySroU  and  to  take  it ^ out  of  the 
vacancies  that  arise  during  tl\  year.  An  employee  dies.  In 
order  to  make  that  2  per  cent  ^ving  that  man's  position  can 
not  be  filled  until  2  per  cent  of  ftie  total  salary  roll  has  been 
saved.  That  results  in  an  injusHf e  to  that  Institution ;  it 
handicaps  its  work,  and  it  ought ^(jp  be  stopped.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Chief  Executive,  inVsetting  up  any  general 
policy  of  this  kind,  ever  contemplated  fLat  it  would  be  applied 
by  subordinates  in  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  way  without  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  unit  affected  and  as  toNhow  that  unit  would 
be  affected.  Yet  when  this  matter  is  bi^ight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  the  resprt^isible  head  of  the 
Institution  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  i\1^  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  applicalijon  of  that  rule 
under  those  conditions  handicaps  the  Institutiom  I  hope  for  a 
modification  of  that  rule  this  year. 

Mr.  CELLER.     Will  tlie  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NEWTON  of  Minnesota.     Yes. 


bridge  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Navajo 
Indians  wUl  not  be  requested  to  reimburse  this  money  for  many  years, 
and  after  thej  have  ample  funds  available  for  that  purpose. 

If  you  will  study  the  map  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  you  wiU  find  that 
a  large  part  of  that  State  Is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations,  and  the 
Indian  lands  are  nontaxable.  The  State  of  Arizona  loses  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  each  year  because  of  the  nontaxablllty  of  these  lands. 
This  phase  of  the  matter  should  be  considered  In  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge  reimbursable  appropriation,  espe- 
cially when  it  Is  understood  that  under  the  legislation  the  State  of 
Arizona  wUl  be  required  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost.  There 'is  a 
limit  of  th«i  cost  of  said  bridge,  and  authorities  are  required  to  «ubmlt 
same  to  Coijigress  as  soon  as  possible,  with  recommendation  as  to  what 
'  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  said  bridge,  If  any, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

There  was  some  debate.     Congressman  Haydbn,  of  Arizona,  said : 
"  One  end  of  this  proposed  bridge  wiU  be  in  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and,  if  constructed,  it  would  give  access  to  what  is  now  a  very  remote 
section  of  n«rthern  Arizona.     What  the  ultimate  cost  will  be  is  to  be 
determined  by  investigation." 

Congressman  Carter,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  of  Oklahoma,  said : 
"  There  is  no  provision  as  to  what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  investi- 
gation  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Indians  and  by   the   Government  of  the 
United    States.     The  amount   taken    from    the   Treasury    ought    to   be 

reimbursable.  . 

••Would  It  not  be  better  to  provide  that  the  amount  paid  by   the 
United    States   is   to  be   reimbursable   from    the   fund   of   the   Navajo 

Indians?" 

'  As  a  result  of  the  debate  on  this  item,  the  conference  report  was 
finally  adopted  with  the  amount  reduced  to  $500,  and  the  following 
language  added  to  the  item,  as  it  appears  in  the  act  approved  March 

3    1921 * 

••and  if  authorized  to  be  p^id,  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  tribal  funds 

of  the  Navajo  Indians." 

Under  the  authorization  and  the  appropriation  referred  to,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  caused  a  survey  and  a  report  to  be  made.  In 
the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  House  bill  4114  was  Introduced,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  It  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Rrpt.  No. 
1242)  and  passed  January  21,  1925  (p.  2232,  Congressional  Record). 
Mr.  Snyder,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfalrs, 
answering  an  Inquiry,  stated: 

••This  is  a  bridge  which  Is  thoroughly  needed  by  both  Indians  and 
white  men.  ♦  ♦  »  The  Indians  undoubtedly  within  a  short  number 
of  years,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  oil  and  minerals,  will  have 
sufficient  money  with  which  to  reimburse  the  Government.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  State  pays  one-half  the  value  o|  the  bridge,  and  the  Indians  event- 
ually will  pay  the  other  half." 

On  February  14,  1925,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the 

Committee  on    Indian   Affairs   by    Senator   Cameron,   of   Arizona.     On 

February   18,    1925,  the  bill  was  called  up  by   Senator  Cameron  and 

'    passed  without  debate  (p.  4061,  Congressional  Record).     The  bill  was 

approved  by  the  President  on  February  26,  1925. 

When  an  appropriation  is  authorized,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  depart- 
ment to  prepare  and  transmit  an  estimate  for  the  same  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  This  was  done  with  reference  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Lees  ITcrry  Bridge,  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
transmitted  to  Congress.  It  was  incorporated  In  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  and  remained  in  the  bill  as  it  became  a  law. 

Congress  has  for  some  years  adopted  the  policy  that  such  appropria- 
tions shaU  be  reimbursable,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  immediately,  but  only, In  the  event  there  should  be  large 
.  funds  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  from  oil  or  other 
mineral  royalties,  sale  of  timber,  etc.  The  theory  for  this  policy 
is  that  Indian  lands  are  not  taxable  and  that,  for  expenditures  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  such  as  road  construction,  bridges,  etc., 
the  Government  should  be  reimbursed  therefor  In  the  event  of  the 
Indians  coming  into  much  wealtbi  It  is  always  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  repeal  such  reimbur/able  appropriations  if  it  shall  subse- 
quently appear  tliat  it  would  be  an  injustice  or  a  hardship  upon  the 

Indians. 

Mr.  Frear  refers  to  the  $700,000  reimbursable  appropriation  in  recent 
years  for  the  Navajo  Indians,  but  he  studiously  ^refralns  from  telling 
,hls  audiences  that  there  has  been  obtained  for  the  Navajo  Ipdlans 
during  the  last  10  years  approximately  $10,000,000  of  gratuity  appro- 
priations for  educational,  industrial,  and  medical  purposes  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Service,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  with  the  cordial  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  In  Congress  from  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Frbab,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  4,  1926, 
made  one  of  his  speeches  denouncing  the  proposed  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge.  (See  Congressional 
Record  of  February  5,  1926,  pp.  3105-3110.)  .Without  a  record  vote 
the  House  passed  the  appropriation  bill  carrying  this  appropriation. 
After  this  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  and  had  been  considered  by  the 


conferees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  conference  report  was  ^»'o"^^*^^ 
up  in  the  House  on  February  25,  1926.  After  some  debate,  In  whicto 
Mr.  Frkar  reiterated  some  of  the  statements  made  In  his  speech  or 
February  4,  1926,  the  conference  report  recommending  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Lees  Ferry  Bridge  was  adopted  by  a  ▼<*!#  of  235^to  30. 
(See  Congressional  Record  of  February  25,  1926.  pp.  4277-4279.) 

10.  Under  the  heading  of  taxing  the  Indians  37%  per  cent  Mr. 
Frear  calls  ••  attention  to  an  oil  leaning  bill  that  had  the  approval  of 
Commissioner  Burke  last  session,  wherein  37%  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
royalty  of  the  5  per  cent  of  the  first  section  of  land  was  to  be  paid 
In  taxes  on  that  part  of  the  22,000.000  acres  of  Executive-order  Indian 
lands  that  contained  oil." 

On  February  25,  1920,  by  th^  approval  of  the  President,  there  became 
a  law  known  as  the  general  leasing  act.     January  14,  1922,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General   Land   Office   rejected  an   application   of   (me 
E.  M.  Harrison  for  a  prospecting  permit  under  section  13  of  the  act  of 
February  25,  1920   (41  Stat.  L.  437).     The  application  was  rejected  by 
the  commissioner  because  the  land  was  within  a  part  of  the  Navajo 
Indian   Reservation   withdrawn   from   the  public  domain  by   Executive 
order  of  May  17,  1884  ;  In  other  words,  It  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  February  25,   1920,  did  not  apply   to  Executive-order 
Indian  reservations.     On  June  9,   1922,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,  on   appeal,    reversed   the   decision   of   the   Commissioner   of   the 
General  Land  Office  and  held  that, the  act  of  February  25,   1920,  did 
apply  to  Executive-order  Indian  reservations.     More  than  400  applica- 
tions for  permits  upon  Executive-order  Indian  reservations  were  filed  in 
the  General  Land  Office.     The  Indian  Office  has  always  contended  that 
Executive-order  Indian  reservations,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
are  concerned,  have  the  same  status  as  have  treaty  reservations,  and 
therefore  protested  against  the  decision  in  question.    On  March  4,  1923, 
the   present   Secretary    of   the   Interior   was   appointed    to    that   office. 
On  March  31,  1923,  Commissioner  Burke  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
protesting  the  former  decision,  citing  numerous  authorities  and  request- 
ing that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  an  opinion,  with  a  view  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter 
looking  toward  a  reversal  of  the  former  decision.     It  was  referred  to 
the  solicitor  on  April  18,  1923.    The  solicitor  rendered  an  opinion  hold- 
ing that  the  law  of  February  25,  1920,  did  not  apply  to  Executive-order 
Indian  reservations,  whereupon  It  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  an  opinion,  and  on  May  27,  1924,  the  Attorney  General  rendered  an 
opinion  sustaining  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  position  of  the  Indian  Office. 

In  the   Sixty-eighth   Congress  there   was  introduced   Senate  bill   No. 
876.  which  proposed  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1920, 
should  apply  to  unallotted  lands  within  Executive-order  Indian  reserva- 
tions, all  the  royalties  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians.     This  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  by 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  and  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment and  was  sent  to  conference.     Thfe  conference  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended  ZlVj  per 
cent  of  the  royalties  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State  In  which  the  reserva- 
tion from  which  the  royalties  were  derived  Is  located.     When  the  con- 
ference report  was  considered  In  the  House,  at  the  Instance  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  a  point  of  order  was  made 
by   Mr;   Dallinobr,   of   MassHchusetts,   based   on    the   ground   that   the 
conferees  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction.     The  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  report  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  Jaw. 
When   the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  convened,  bills  were  Introduced  pro- 
posing legislation   to  authorize  the  leasing  of  unallotted  lands  in   Ex- 
ecutive-order Indian  reservations,  and  the  position  of  t^e  Indian  Office 
was  that  the  law  authorizing  leases  upon  treaty  reservations  should  be 
applied    to    Executive-order    reservations.     There    were     complications 
because  of  over  400  applicants  for  permits  who  had  made  their  appli- 
cations under  the  decision  tbat  the  law  of  February  25,  1920,  applied 
to    Executive-order    reservations.     There    were     Senators    and    Repre- 
sentatives Insisting  that  37 ^^  per  cent  of  the  royalties  should  be  paid 
to  the   States.     There  had  also   been   a  decision   of   the   United   States 
District  Court  for  the  State  of  Utah   In   the  case  of  E.   M.   Harrison, 
holding  that  his  permit  was  valid  and  that  the  general  leasing  act  of 
February    25,    1920,    applied    to    Executive-order    Indian  "  reservations. 
This  case  had  been  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and   that   court  .^ 
had   certified   It   to  the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States   without 
rendering  an   opinion,   where   the   case   was   pending.      If  the   Supreme 
Court  sustained  the   decision   of  the  United   States   District   Court   for 
Utah,    it   would   mean   that   the   general   leasing   law   of   February    25, 
1920 '  would  apply  to  Executive-order  Indian  reservations  and  that  the 
royalties  would  be  paid  52%   per  cent   to   the   reclamation   fund,   37 1^ 
per  cent  to  the  State,  and  10  per  cent  to  the  Government,  and  nothing 
wouM  be  f  aid  to  the   Indians.     With   this  situation,   In  order  to  get 
legislation   it   was   necessary    for   some   compromise,    and,    after    many 
conferences,    a   tentative   understanding   was   reached,   and   under   that 
arrangement   37i/j    per   cent   of   the   royalties   was    to  be   paid    to   the 
State    but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  expressly  providing  that 
it   must   be    expended    upon    roads   within    the    reservation    or    leading 
thereto  or  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.     It  did  not  provide 
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for  exempting?  oil  operators  from  taxation,  but  did  provide  that  no  tax 
could  I)**  levied  upon  the  62»4  per  cont  of  rojalties  that  would  he 
credited  to   the  Indians. 

A  doubt  bein^  raised  on  the  matter,  and  to  clarify  the  situation,  a 
letter  was  writt»»,,by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of 
March  10,  11>2«,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committoo  on  Indian 
AlTairH.  sugKestinf?  an  amendment,  and  Representative  Frear  was  ad- 
vised on  tlio  Kiime  date  by  letter  o^  the  Secretary  "of  the  Interior  and 
furnished  a  copy  ^f  jiis  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  AfTairs.  After  much  consideration  and  many  hearings,  the  bill 
was  finally  amt'nded  by  oliminatinK  the  provision  with  reference  to  the 
.'iT'j  per  cent  of  the  royalties,  and  there  was  incorporated  therein 
srciion  4.  which  provided  that  ho  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  Executive- 
order  Indian  reservations  could  be  tlien'hfter  made  except  by  act  of 
(V>n;;ress.  which  would,  in  effect,  IcKlslatlvely  place  Executive-order 
Indian  reservations  in  the  same  status  of  treaty  reservations.  This 
provision  was  Initiated  and  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
A  flairs. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  always  contended  that  Executive  order  Indian 
reservations  should  be  treated  the  same  as  treaty  reservations,  and  wo 
will  continue  to  fight  for  le.iqslation  that  will  fully  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Indians,  and  we  hope  to  get  legislation  that  will  <?ive  the  Indians 
full  legal  title  to  their  Executive  order  Indian  reservat  jn  holdings,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  the  entire-  proceeds  from  the  leases  of  their 
Executive  order  lan^ls.  Practically  all"  the  22,000,000  acres  of  Executive- 
ordiT  Indian  res<'rvation  lands  were  procured  for  the  Indians  upon  the 
rfH,»ommendiition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Department. 

11.  Congressman  Frkak,  in  an  address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco  on  October  22,  1926,  said : 

*'An  Indian  was  recently  kept  in  a  0  by  9  foot  cell  of  a  Wisconsin 
.iail  for  six  months,  under  unspeakable  conditions,  with  a  ball  and  chain 
attached  to  him.     He  had  committed  a  misdemeanor." 

This  refers  to  the  case  of  an  Indian  of  Odanah,  Wis.,  who  went  upon 
the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation  and  led  astray  a  young  Indian 
girl.  The  Indian  was  taken  before  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  con- 
f«ssed  his  guilt  and  was  •sentenced  to  six  months'  labor  at  the  agency, 
and  was  assigned  to  digging  potatoes.  No  ball  and  chain  was  placed  on 
him.  He  seized  the  first  opportunity  and  escaped.  The  Indian  was 
later  apprehended  on  this  and  another  charge,  and  a  baU  and  chain  was 
attached  to  his  leg  to  prevent  him  from  escaping.  He  was  p! 'ced  In 
the  agency  jail,  a  warm  a"nd  comfortable  building.  He  was  required  to 
work  during  the  day,  and  at  night  he  was  required  to  sleep  in  the  jail. 
1'lie  jail  in  question  is  a  substantial  brick  building  about  14  by  25  feet, 
with  11-foot  ceiling;  the  floors  are  cement,  the  walls  are  plastered,  the 
building  is  well  lighted,  airy,  and  dry.  The  men's  compartment  is 
aliout  15  by  13  feet ;  has  two  steel  cells  in  which  are  t^o  bunks  of  the 
modern  type;  mattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets  are  furnished.  This 
Indian  served  less  than  30  days  of  his  sentence  and  escaped.  He  has 
since  given  trouble  on  another  recervation.  Last  summer  he  was  ar- 
rested for  forcibly  entering  a  home  of  an  Odanah,  Wis.,  Indian  family 
and  making  an  assault  on  one  of  the  woman  members,  for  which  he  wag 
sentenced  to  60  days  in  the  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  jail  by  the  local 
))iunicipal  court.  Within  10  days  after  he  served  that  sentence  he  went 
buck  to  Odanah,  Wis.,  and  was  arrested  and  sentenced  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  30  days  in  jail  for  a  drunken  brawl. 

Mr.  Frkar  may  shed  tears  over  the  punishment  meted  out  to  this 
Indian,  but  our  sympathy  is  for  the  young  Indian  girl,  now  an  unwed 
mother,  who  must  depend  upon  the  Indian  Service  for  her  care  and 
protection. 

We  might  refer  to  another  case  which  Mr.  Frkar  has  advertised  so 
freely,  known  as  the  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder  case.  Kills  Thunder  being 
a  full-blood  Indian  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont.  At  a  dinner  in 
Washington  last  winter  two  Indians  from  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
exhibited  ball  and  chains  that  they  claimed  had  been  placed  upon  Benja- 
min Kills  Thunder.  We  have  in  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office  an  affidavit 
by  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder  wherein  he  states  that  he  was  never  placed 
in  chains  by  any  representative  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Mr.  Freak  has  not  retracted  his  serious  and  misleading  charges  in 
the  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder  case,  but  continues  to  make  other  charges ; 
for  example,  his  reference  to  the  **  ball  and  chain  "  case. 

12.  Mr.  a<^REAR  sfated  before  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

"  Nearly  one-half  million  dollars  have  been  spent  from  the  funds  of 
one  Indian  tribe  whose  death  rate  is  five  times  that  of  San  Francisco, 
asainst  their  will  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  who  uses  the  bridge  that  this  money  has  been  spent  for  Is  an 
Indian." 

"  The  bridge  "  to  which  Mr.  Frkar  refers  happens  to  be  a  diversion 
dam  with  a  bridge  superstructure  authorized  by  Congress  May  18,  1916 
(39  Stat.  130).  This  dam  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
water  from  the  Gila  River  to  arid  lands  belonging  to  the  Pima  Indians, 
some  of  tlie  most  deserving  Indians  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
waited  long  for  water  for  their  lands.  Having  supervised  the  prepara- 
tion of  estimates  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  past  IG  years  and 
supported  those  estimates  before  the  committees  of  Congress,  r^m  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  appropriations  for  Indians. 
No  more  worthy^appropriatlons  have  been  passed   by  Congress  during 


all  those  years  fpr  the  benefit  of  Indians  than  the  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  the  two  diversion  dams  on  the  Gila  River  to  furnish  _ 
water  for  the  Pima  Indians.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  Indians  live 
acro.is  the  Gila  River  from  the  Pima  Agency,  and  without  the  dam  and 
bridge  In  question  it  was  impossible  for  them  for  weeks  at  a  time  to 
reach  the  Indian  agency  at  Sacaton.  There  has  never  been  a  single 
protest  by  any  Pima  Indian  received  In  the  Indian  Office  against  the 
construction  of  those  two  dams.  On  tlm  contrary,  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  been  commended  for  this  splendid  constructive  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pima  ludir.ns.  These  two  dams  are  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
irrigaflon  system  under  the  Coolidge  Dam,  the  actual  construction  of 
which  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks,  appropriations  by  Congress  being  ~ 
already  available.  This  dam  and  bridge  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
Pima  Indians,  and  surely  no  one  will  object  to  the  bridge  also  Wing  used 
by  the  white  people,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  Arizona  is  covered  by  lands  within  Indian  reservations,  which 
are  not  taxable. 

The  statement  that  the  death  rate  of  the  Pima  Indians  Is  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  San  Francisco  is  without  foifndation  ii^  fact.  We 
have  explained*  and  contradicted  this  death-rate  story  about  Pima 
Indians  to  congressional  committees  of  both  the  House  and  K^enate.  ■ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  4,200  Pima 
Indians  there  were  87  deaths,  or  approximately  20  per  1,000,  which 
is  much  less  than  even  twice  the  death  rate  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

13.  Mr.   Frear  disapproves  of  our  Indian  school  system  and  says: 

*•  Smarting  under  the  criticism  of  its  neglect  of  Indian  education 
the  Indian  office  has  established  show  places  at  Albuquerque,  Phoenix, 
Riverside,  Fort  Wingate,  and  else\^here." 

He  also  says : 

**  The  great  wholesale  crime  perpetrated  in  any  country  is  this  policy 
of  stealing  children,  under  color  of  law,  and  tearing  them  from  their 
homes  and  parents." 

You  will  be  amused  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Phoenix,  Albuquerque, 
and  Riverside  Schools,  to  which  Mr.  Frear  refers,  have  been  established 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  therefore  they  could  not  have 
been  establislied  recently  to  head  off  any  criticism  of  the  Indian 
Service. 

Answering  his  statement  in  .regard  to  kidnapping  Indian  children, 
we  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  not  necessar5^  to  fill  our  Indian 
schools,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  education  of  Indian  children  than  we  have  capacity  in 
our  Indian  schools;  also  there  is  a  Federal  law  which  prohibits  the 
taking  of  children  from  a  reservation  in  one  State  to  a  school  in 
another  State  without  the  consent  of  the  parents.  (Act  June  10 
1896,  29  Stat.  L.  348.)  _  ' 

Answering  Mr.  Freab's  general  criticism  of  our  Indian  schools  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Indian  Bureaia  is  conducting  one  of  the  most 
efficient  school  systems  among  the  Indians  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  an  advisory  board  created  by  Congress  and 
appointed  by  the  President  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Indian 
Bureau,  in  speaking  of  our  Indian  school  system  said : 

**  I  wish  I  might  send  my  children  to  an  Indian  school.  There  are 
no  finer  in  the  country,  public  or  private.  That  may  be  too  broad  a 
statement  as  to  instruction,  but  in  educational  theory  and,  in  the  larger 
schools  in  equipment,  none  surpasses  and  few  equal  them." 

We  have  18  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  59  reservation  l^oarding 
schools,  and  131  day  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  10,321,  11,778  and 
4,560,  respectively,  or  a  total  of  2(5,659.  There  are-  nearly  38  000 
Indian  children  in  public  schools,  and  over  7,000  Indian  children  in 
mission  schools.  There  are  71,284  Indian  children  in  schools  of  all 
kinds,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  Indian  population,  and  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  eligible  school  children  are  ip  school. 
During  the  last  five  years  we  have  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
Indian  schools  in  the  Navajo  country  alone  nearly  3,000  and  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  quite  successful  in  getting  from  Con- 
gress increased  appropriations  for  Indian  education  and  we  are  now 
spending  approximately  $6,000,000  a  year  foi-  the  education  of  Indian 
children. 

14.  Mr.  Frear.  criticizing  the  health  work  of  the  Indian '  Bureau 
among  the  Indians,  speaks  of  the  "tales  of  neglect  and  wicked  conceal- 
ment  of  health  conditions  among  the  Indians." 

In   19^0  we  -were  getting  an  appropriation   of  $40,000   annually   for 
health  work  among  the  Indians.     We  have  been  successful  in  gradually 
getting  this  appropriation  Increased  until  last  year  we  received  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $756,000.     We  are  expending  annually  from  all  funds 
available  approximately  $1,200,000  for  health  work  among  the  Indians 
We   have  91   hospitals,  as  compared   with   n^e  hospitals  in   lOOO      We 
have    194    physicians,    and    132    nurses    working    among    the    Indians 
Instead   of  62   cents   per   year   per  capital   for  each  restricted    Indian 
for  medical  work,  as  misstated  by  Mr.  Frear,  we  are  expendin-  $5  33 
per  capita  for  restricted  Indians,  which  is  more  than  Is  being  expended 
per    capita    for    health    work    among    the    entire    population    of    this 
country,    which   amounts   to   $5.14   per   capita.      (See   Nations   Health 
October,    1925.)      The   $5.33    per    capita   does    not   include    the    money 
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,  K  1  filed  it.s  reports  as  provided  by  tbe 


to  many  tlioiisands  or  aoimrs  auuuai.j  «™  "■— 

L  per  capita  expenditure  for  me.Ucal  service  among  Indians. 

Oui  Indian  medical  service  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  Is  now 

..dmlilsiratlvely  operated  along  the  lines  of  the  I'ubUc  Health  Service. 

n    Mr   Frkar  makes  thU  statement :  '       ._.        *.,       ^^ 

"I  would  rather  be  a  serf  In  Russia  under  the  old  regime  than  to 

,.e  on.  of  oufTmerlcan  Indians  under  present  condltlons-and  I  have 

'T'swe'rTo  thlscharge  we  wish  to  <,«ote  from  a  letter  dat«l  Fort 
Deflanco    Ariz!  October  30.  1926.  signed  by  Kobert  Arnold,  reading  In 

^-r-^rCh-  instant  I  .ad  been  a  res.ent  ^--  -vajo^  Bese.. 
slander   pass  as   issued  by  t  ^^  ^  b^,,,^^  ^erf  who  are 


act  lu  cases  of  Tesuque.  Jemez,  anu  i>aiu«.  .  -  -       provided  In    the 

now  pending  In  the  United  states  dls  ret  courts  as  pro  ^^^^^^ 

act.     Without  going  Into  dey.lls,  I  wish  to  call  atten 
tacts  overlooked  or  misunderstood.  Secretary   of  the 

The  three  members  of  the  ,'>o"'»^^»"«';\,;^  may  ^ct  tJongh  an 
Interior,  the  Attorney  General  (each  ««  ''»'»«'  j'^^'' president  of  the 
assistant),  and  a  third  •«'™''«^ '»P?°'°*l„^f,  .TlntelUgent  citizens. 
United  States-so  much  for  Its  standing  among  ^  '  '^'^    ^^  ^mer- 

The  bin  under  which  the  board  Is  «?"°f.7"j,%^"''2xleo  Association, 
lean  Defense  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  ^^J^^V^"^  ^y^  „ga„i. 
Eastern   Association  on   Indian   Affairs,   and   many  other 

'r^\  single  title  has  been  ^^^^^^f.^llV^L^'^'^^^^^^^^ 
possession  and  color  of  title  since  If  2  or  adverse  posse  s. 

Those  who  are  encouraging  the  In^'^ns  to  put  the  dec^  ^^^ 

disputed  titles  into  the  law  side  of ■  the  court  instead  01  u.c    q 

'^  -        ..       .  ._.L  j_4. ««♦•«  ^#  fhA  Tndians. 


■"!••■  I"  ~.~'_r.r,r:°n  r.zrs  r/:™..  «t.»™«»  |  ,:^,^TZtx«.i"T:T.T't.r::z.  <■• ».  '•— 

Lands  Board  as  the  findings  are  made.  ,  .  „        . 

.  commissioner  Burke  ««/''<'''-f„-;  * ^wol  d?  more  serZ    Injury 
«•  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  *«"»*  '""'^  "1,  °       j^hn    Collier, 
to   the    Indians    than    the  ^'^r''^}''^,^^^^''^^  ^'causing   certain 

aided   by    Congressman    F««*«'   °f  olvernment.  and  attractive  induce- 
Indlans  to  lose  confidence  I"  ^he  ^overnmen  .  ^^^  ^^^    ^^ 

ments   are   held    out   that    are    ""P^'f '^   "^   "  ^^    ;,    them    paupers 
accomplished   would    In    »    -f.^^^^    " Tc  Xu  neighbors  t.  suffer 


"^TMrietTer  contains  many  other  refutations  and  a  photographic  copy 


mlttmg  Pueblo  Indians  to  *«  '"^"^^  °„\^^"  ^irjons  Institutions  of 
preventlng^ndlan  dances    ami  det-^^^^^^^^^^  say  that  this   Is 


rbSl:nLrea"of  U^unsT^pat^rti;  whUe  neighbors  t.  suffer 


and  retrograde."  .*  tug  constructive 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  tell  y^^^"*":*  ?[„";,   the   Indian 
things  that  are  being  done   for  the   American   Indian  by   the 
service  and  the  Interior  Department      »  "J^^^^^'f  ,*»  aSc'""-   ""'^ 
remarkable   progress   being   made   ''?*''«   \"'^^^;   Z^   livestock   and 
stock   raising.     Latest  •statistics    show   that   they  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

poultry  valued  at  aPP'^°^'°"t  'h  !f;«t^ir  and  807,000  sheep.     About 
of  300,000  horses.  161,000  head  of  ^^«^  •'"^V,";',  ,a„a.  and  nearly 
27,500  Indians  are  farming  nearly  ei^^^^/^-^  »,„,,  ,;i„„«.     , 
32,000  Indians  are  usmg  20.423,76.  acres  probating  estates  of 

The  Indian  Service  is  doing  "'""^"■^'"V^^'^.t  °  f  june  25,  1010  (36 
deceased  Indians.  Since  the  passage  »'  t^«  «f  »J„  ^^  „',  deceased 
Stat.   L.   858),   giving   authority   t^/j™r  Department  have  deter- 

Indtans,  the  Indian  »"'''''»  rol'er^nvoiving   lands    worth    over 
mined    the    heirs    in    over    "-'.OOO    cases    invol      g  ^^^ 

$70,000,0-0()  at  an  average  cost  ♦»  ^^"^  ™Vh,eh  is  being  sold  under 

lumber  for  Indian  homes  and  fa"»«-  ^     jm^„g  ^erc  among  the 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  *!»«*««"";        ^as    appropriated 

«..t  i"'«f  o73'„%^"„rforSa«^  Indian  reservations 

approximately  *3-.000.(K)0  for  i     g  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^     ^le  oC 

Sg-Zn  :.Uh''over657^0oTa:res  under  constructed  works  and   now 


preventing  Indian  dances.  ^""^  °«f  ™*;"^,;"7„„  I^^  "  that  this  is 
Indians.  Permit  me  to  use  an  apt  «f '^f  "^/"^^it;  and  stimulate 
100  per  --t  P""  •'-^r  foTpror^^^^^^  organizations, 

contributions  to  «^  ««»Pf  f  ^*JtIng  SThe  United  States  Pueblo  Indian 
We  have  recently  had  *  "%?.«*''  ^^^h  ^^s  called  by  the  Govern- 

conncil  at  Santa  Fe,  N   Jf"-  ^^'l'^/"  s  In  close  contact  with  the 

ment  for  the  purpose  of  ^^f^^J^'JZZ  cooperation  and  a  better 

Interior  Department  so  that  there  J°"'"  ^        ^^    ^  the  Government 

delegates  from  '^"ending  this  council  .^^^  ^  ^a^ajo  Tribal 

Within  ^•rf*/Xfnodr  known  a^  one  of  the  leading  Navajo 
council  headed  by  Chee  I>»a8«;^"»'!"  ^.^^  ^  ^i^^  of  taking  up  Im- 
indlans.     This  council  meets  annually  w  Hi  a  view  ^^  ^^^ 

portant  business  affecting  the  Navajo  I°<l'a»-  f  j  ^^*  ^^e  Indians  in 
Government  to  cooperate  as  «lo^^  f  Jf  X*  oTher  leading  Navajo 
handling  their  problems.     Chee  E)odge  and  tlm  o       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Indians  realize  that  during  ^^e  Ja^t  1« /^"^'^  *^„4,,„^ent  in  the  Indefi- 

against  their  tribal  funds,  reimbursable  *«  »>«  ^V^^  o(,o,000  had  been 

:.Ue  future,  also  that  gratuity  aPPJoP'-*^^^^^^^  ^l  ^'tireless  efforts  of 
.  obtained  for  the  Navajo  '^''I'^X-Xl^'^tL  Indian  Interests. 

those  in  Washington  whose  duty  it  is  to  ^^^J"^^         ^,  i^jian  schools 

I  have  recently  made  a  «"''«"7*„^!'*'^*oZ      Everywhere   I    And 

and    reservations   in   ^''^""''^""'l/.Ttlfe  representatives  of  the  In- 

splendld  results  being  '^«««'P^!^^;*'l,^*i,"  working  among  the  Indtans. 

We"plarS"^"dU?nll  Improv^^^^         in    the    ^outh-t.      ror     ^^^_^^^^  _^  ^^^^^^  ^''^"^TZ^J'^^r  41,907:021  barrels  of  oil,  and 
elaniSo    we  will  add  new  buildings  to  the  b«ita  ^^jf^^  ,,     ,„,,a  on  I°<J^-;rrsroyaltl"  therefrom  $12,711,296.     For  detailed 

Mexi^_   and  increase  its  capaat.  J- "^^urse  for  Indian  nu.es     the  Indians  --tg"XUject,  and  the  .--1.-1:'?  ^n" oV 


Mexico   and  increase  its  capacity.  J^J-  ^     £„,  maian  nurses 

the  Albuaueraue  Indian  «<='»,f  .  «°^„^f  ^^Lgiina  Sanatorium,  expedite 
at  that  institution,    fe  will  improve  the  i^^  ^^j,  ultimately 

the  construction  of  the  Charies  H.  B«ke  scho    .  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^. 

have  a  capacity  of  700  ^  ^e  '^  "p^,°^'i^aian  Reservation.  N.  Mex. 
cular  Indian  children  at  the  f'L^^j"  «,„struct  a  new  hospital  and 
,.,nd  enlarge  the  hospital  there_     ^e  w.U  con  t  ^^  ^ 

„auy  barn  at  the  Fort  APach«  Rese'vaUo     ^  ^^^^^^^,^ 

for  better  homes  for  Apache  Indians.     At  ^^  ^^^^ 

School,  .Ariz.,  we  wlH  «"*«  f"L      At  Fort  Defiance   jurisdiction  in 
and  build  a  large  school  building.     At  ^^^^^^  hospital. 

Navajo  country  we  will  develop  «'« ;«^P»^f/  ^h^re  will  be  established 
c<.nstrHct  a  large  tubercular  ^'^""torium   and  t  ^^^^^  ^^ 

at   Fort  Defiance  the  first  exclus  ve  Jr^jr  Navajo  boa.;ding  schoo 
XmUed  States.     We  wlU  convert  the  P^^^^*  ,^  .^hool.  which  will 

with  .a  capacity   of  neariy   400,   into   a 

become  effective  about  January  1.  .        ,„r  the  treatment  and 

We  will  also  greatly  enlarge  tU«  campa'-  ^^,^g  ^^^^^^ 

suppression  of  trachoma.  '^'^''^ZTonT^m^^e^  for  better  homes 
work  among  the  I^-J'^'  ^"L°t  the  entire  Navs.1o  Jurisdiction 
among  the  Navajo  ^"dlans  throughout  the  c  ^^  ^^^^  gouUiwest 

Many  other  Improvements  '"the  Indian  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^,  ^o 

will  result  from  a  recent  survey,  which 

enumerate.  through  one  of  its  representatives, 

,  The  Indian  Defense  A««o«  ^tion    tlno^h^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^         , 


irrigable.  ^     x  j,  y^^  of  the  oil  development 

Am  sorry  that  we  have  not  t»'>»o  to  ten  y  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

on  various  Indian  »-^««^«.*'»f  .^^f  f/^r  41  907,021  barrels  of  oil.  and 
duced  on  Indian  '•'»«'""'t'"°«  f«*  ^„\^;f,.*^''^i2,7n,296.  For  detailed 
the  Indians  received  »«  ^^"^''"'•f^  *''';'i' "SI  general  administration  of 
information  regarding  this  «"^J^f  ,''"™  .^  you  to  Indian  Office 
Indian  affairs  by  the  ';«^"7„;"*'  ^^^^"^nost  of  the  Indian  Ofllce. 
Bulletin  NO.  12,  which  is  «;»,f,f"f"^ry   problems   handled   by   the 

so   that   >•«»  „7J,;fjrr  :  ''CarS  relating  to  Indians,  I  wish 
Indian  Bureau  and  the  Interior  ijv  Commissioners,  which 

rptrdeS^thrCrrortr 'Indian    service    In    the    following 

rf;:rindlau  Bureau  ««  the  great  social  -|o^^^^^^^^^^^ 

united  States  ^o'""'"^*- .,  Vcombtna  Ion  probate  court,  trust  com- 
tutions  in  the  world.     "  is  »  co  ^^^^^^  company,  oil  con- 

pany,  agricultural  »"'' .„n  nublir^Uh  "•''vice.  Irrigation  promoter, 
cern.  timber  organ Iza  ion,   P"b»<^  h^a'  resources,    purchasing 

public  roads  commission  de'ewP"  "'  department,  board  of  county 
^gent.  town  builder  ^"'^Xm  relief  and  alS  society,  phllanthroplcal 
— S:,"b^r£':.nX-r;gency.     And  this  list  of  Its  manifold 

acUvltles  Is  by  no  >"«»"«  ^"""^Xri   Work.   Secretary   of  the   Interior. 
At  the   request  of   Hon.    """''^  „,  ^i,o,  during  his  admlnls- 

who  IS  a  sincere  friend  "'the  Indian    a  ,  ^,^^  ^^^ 

tration,  has  'contributed  much  to  Improje^J^    commissioner  of  Indian 
cordial  approval  of  Hon    '^■^^  Research,   a   private   organlza- 

Affalrs,   the   institute   for   Gover  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  eomprrtienslve 
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Indians,  their  personal  anrl  cUW  Hi;htH,  and  tb^rr  jj4*n<-ral  oconomh* 
(ondilions.  Tho  nows  reloiisi*  of  tho  Uopartinent  of  the  Interior  con- 
(<*rninK  this  compndu'nsivo  grnerul  survey  of  Indian  affairs  contalnH 
tho  following  : 

•  Sccrc'iary  Work  pointed  out  that  such  a  nurvey  was  askoil  for  on 
account  of  harmful  attacks  and  propaKanda  creating  the  public  ini- 
pn'ssion  that  their  rights  and  welfare  wore  being  disregarded,  and  that 
tliey  weie  not  being  properly  dealt  with.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  publiHhed  propaganda  of  this  character 
among  the  IndiauM  was  having  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  (iovem- 
ment  in  thoir  estimation  and  disturbing  tUe  pul)lic  mind  on  this  ques- 
tion of   huraan   interest.'' 

The  following   table  gives   a   comparison   of   Imlian   Service  activities 
between   lU-IO  and  1900^: 


_____«__ * 

Number  of  Indians 

Value  of  propert y _• 

Number  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools. . .. " 

Number  of  Indian  children  in  <Tovernment  schools 

Number  of  Indian  children  in  all  schools 

Number    of   missionaries   all    denominations    among 

I  ndian  s 

Number  of  Indian  families  living  in  permanent  homes. 
Number  of  Indians  s|>enkinR  tho  Enplish  language..." 
Number  of  Indians  aftiliated  with  churches  (all  denomi- 
nations)  

Number  of  Indians  farming  and  raising  stock 

Number  of  acres  farmed 

Total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  Indians 

Numbej  of  sheep  owned  by  Indians _ 

N 1 1  inber  of  allotments  made 

Number  of  acres  allotted  to  Indians  (approximate) 

Appropriations  for  health  work  among  Indians 

Number  of  Indian  hospitals 

Number  of  physicians 

Number  of  nurses 

Number  of  acres  of  land  irrigated  by  Indians  (esti- 
mated)  

N  umber  of  Indians  employed  in  Indium  Service 

Appropriations  for  Indian  Service 


1900 


270,  .544 

$610,000,000 

3,062 

22, 124 

26,  451 

400 

25,749 
.   55,290 

30,  698 

10,835 

343,  351 

$1,408,865 

486,281 

55,996 

6, 736,  504 

$50,000 

5 

54 
33 

16,  .500 

701 

$7,  749,  951 


1926 


349,  876 

$1,693,844,806 

37,  730 

26, 659 

71,  284 

600 

40. 160 

127,  G44 

108,000 

59,212 

610.  486 

$7,  197, 137 

866,983 

244, 717 

40, 543,  540 

$756, 000 

91 

194 

132 

116,329 

1,708 

$15,350,282 


Notwithstanding  the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  foregoing  com- 
parative statement  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  hope  to  make  even 
greater  progress  in  the  future  than  we  haye  in  the  past.  We  need 
more  money  for  schools,  more  money  for  health  work,  and  nrore  money 
for  industrial  work  among  the  Indians.  Wo  believe  that  the  showing 
herein  made  is  a  record  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  No  de- 
pendent people  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  made  moie  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  25  years  than  the  American  Indian,  and  no 
government  during  that  time  has  been  more  generous  and  more  faith- 
ful to  its  trust  than  has  our  Government  toward  the  American  Indian. 

Having  pointed  out  to  you  the  many  grossly  misleading  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Frear.  and  having  endeavored  to  explain  to  Vou  in  the 
limited  time  available  some  of  the  constructive  things  now  being  done 
by  our  Government,  I  desire  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  bringing  to 
your  attention  the  following  constructive  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  can  not  be  controverted : 

1.  The  American  Indians  have  to-day  more  property  and  this  prop- 
erty is  more  valuable  than  ever  before.  The  total  Indian  property  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  .$1,050,000,000. 

2.  The  Federal  Congress  has  in  recent  years  appropriated  more 
money  for  the  Indians  than  ever  before.  These  annual  appropriations 
amount  to  more  than  $12,000,000. 

.*i.  There  are  more  Indians  who  are  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families  by  their  own  labor  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  There  are,  for  example,  59,000  Indian  farmers  and  stock 
raisers. 

4.  There  are  more  Indian  children  in  school,  both  Government  and 
public,  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  there  are  more  Indian  children  in 
school  than  there  are  white  children  in  school  in«  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, there  being  practically  80  per  cent  of  all  eligible  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age  now  in  school.  Over  71.000  Indian  \*hildren  are 
now  in  school. 

5.  There  are  more  Indians  speaking  the  English  language  than  ever 
before. 

6.  There  are  more  Indians  affiliated  with  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions than  ever  before,  there  being  400  Protestant  and  200  Catholic 
missionaries  in  the  Indian  field,  with  approximately  48,000  Indians- 
affiliated  with  Protestant  churches  and  00,000  Indians  with  Catholic 
churches. 

7.  There  are  more  Indians  living  in  sanitary  and  well-furnished 
homes  than  ever  before. 

8.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  Am<'rican  Indian  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  other  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  Is  much  greater  than  the  per  capita  wealth  of  any  other  people  In 
the  world  to-day,  or  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for 
example,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  all  the  countries  Involved  in  the 
World   War   was   approximately   $800;    the   per   capita   wealth  ^f   the 


people   of  the   United   States  Is  less  than   $2,500;   and   the  per  capita 
wealth   of  the   American    Indian   is   approximately  $4,700. 

\}.  The    Government    is    furnishing    the    Indian    more    doctors,    more 
nurses,  and  more  hospitals  than  ever  before.     We  now  have  91  hospitals 
194  doctors,  and  132  nurses. 

10.  The  Indians  are  increasing  In  population  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500  i)er  year,  and  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  25 
per  cent  during  the  last  15  years.  The  death  rate  among  the  Indians 
Is  now  22  per  1,000  per  year. 

11.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Government  have  the  property 
rights  of  tho  Indian  been  more  carefully  protected,  his  children  better 
educated,   his   health   more   carefully  guard<Hl,   and   his   religious,   moral 
and  material  interests  better  fostered  and  served  than  they  are  to-day. 

12.  The  American  Indians  are  now  all  citizens  and  have  more  political 
rights  and  personal  freedom  than  ever  before ;  are  permitted  to  go 
and  come  whenever  and  wherever  they  may  choo.se,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  working  out  their  own  destiny  along  whatever  lines  they  may 
desire.  Their  degree  of  success  is  limited  only  by  their  own  vision, 
ambition,  character,  and  energy.  rj^ 

13.  The  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indians  were 
never  more  carefully  respected  and  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit 
than  they  are  to-day  by  our  Government. 

14.  The  United  States  Coiigress  during  the  last  five  years  has  passed 
more  jurisdictional  bills  permitting  Indians  to  sue  the  Government  on 
alleged  claims  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period  in 
tlie  history  of  our  Government. 

15.  The  American  Indians  are  to-day  enjoying  the  greatest  degree 
of  prosperity  and  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  nwdern  civilization 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 

We  challenge  our  critics  to  prove  a  single  one  of  these  15  propositions 
to  be  incorrect.  If  they  are  correct — and  we  can  prove  them  so — then 
wliat  basis  or  justification  is  there  for  the  wild,  erroneous,  and  mis- 
leading speeches  and  publicity  indulged  in  by  our  critics  except  to  get 
a  little  personal  publicity  and  keep  certain  agitators  and  propagandists 
on  pay  rolls  of  well-meaning  l)ut  misinformed  organizations. 

We  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  West  and  to  the  country  at  large  to 
give  a  square  deal  to  the  Indians  of  this  country  and  to  the  loyal  and 
faithful  work  of  the  thousands  of  good  men  and  women  in  the  Indian 
Service,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  a  conscientious  and  loving 
service  in  educating  and  civilizing  a  dependent  people.  We  ask  that 
hereafter  you  apply  the  acid  test  of  truth  to  speeches,  publicity,  and 
propaganda  of  all  kinds  and  character  relating  to  the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  LEAVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes more  to  supplement  some  of  the  statements  of  the  assistant 
commissioner,  and  only  with  regard  to  one  or  two  matters. 
In  the  assistant  commissioner's  address  there  is  a  statement 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  in  its  possession  an  affi- 
davit from  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder,  who  is  spoken  of  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pi^ear]  as  having  been  balled 
and  chained  on  a  Montana  reservation.  I  have  that  affidavit 
and  wish  to  read  it  to  the  House  at  this  time. 

Said  affidavit  is  as  follows : 

APPmAVIT 

State  of  North  Dakota, 

Coufity  of  Siiovx,  88: 

I,  Benjamin  Kills  Thunder,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I 
am  a  full-blood  Indian  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont.,  25  years 
of  age  ;  that  I  was  arrested  by  the  Indian  police  of  the  Fort  Peck  Res- 
<*rvation  during  the  summer  of  1924  and  sentenced  to  the  agency  jail 
for  90  days  for  illegal  cohabitation  with  a  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  Indian 
woman  ;  that  during  the  time  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  Peck  Agency 
jail  I  was  not  put  in  chains  or  in  any  way  shackled  by  the  superin- 
tendent, P.  II.  Moller,  nor  by  any  Government  employee,  nor  anyone 
el8<' ;  that  I  never  have  been  punished  by  wearing  a  ball  and  chain  or 
shackles  of  any  kind  ;  that  I  had  never  been  in  jail  before  that  time, 
and  Superintendent  Kitch  never  had  me  in  jail  and  never  put  me  in 
shackles  ;  and  that  any  statements  to  the  effect  that  I  was  ever  shackled 
or  placed  in  ball  and  chain  are  absolutely  false. 

I  further  depose  and  say  that  I  have  gone  to  school  for  seven  years  ; 
that  I  understand  and  sp(>ak  the  English  language,  and  that  this  affi- 
davit is  voluntarily  given. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  Kills  TnrNDER.^ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2l8t  day  of  May,  1926. 
Las^AL.]  ^Signed)  Chas.  Picard, 

Kotary  Public,  Sioux  County,  N.  Dak. 
My  commission  expires  March  10,  1928.      « 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  that  into  the  Record 
because  it  lias  to  do  with  an  Indian  reservation  within  my 
own  district.  It  shows  conclusively  why  I^  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  have 'also  not  taken  very 
seriously  some  other  charges  that  have  been*  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Wisconsin   and   by   the   gentlemaa   named    John     ' 


collier    who  have  spread   statements  of  the  kne^^^^^^ 

S?s  uffiaavit  over  the  eouutry.  J»  "^,^t^^,/'J^^rs< mally.   I   Kave 
"^h  which  I   I'^ve  beei,   well  ^cuua  ntul^^lK^^^^^  exagseratea 

found  the  statements  to  ha  «  ^^'^   ara«f<^"il'"»  <.r  ui.UoldinR 
I  do  not  wish  to  he  '"''/' f  """,,*    tsiUen  plaee  at   any 
anvthing  and  everythins!  that  »?'  ^,„''^;,^„„\;';f  i,\,Uan  Altuivs.  j 
time  within  the  admin  sU^t.on  of  ^^^^^^^  ^  ,^„„,  ^o  the  ' 

but  I  do  wish  to  >^"y  that  no  gieattT  ua  ^^^andists 

U«ml  in  their  characuvn  amM^aneh  are  «.e,,  _talcen     ^ 
floor  of  this  House  «"'t , '[,^'t  im     i  measure  of  au- 

Members.     Th.y  are  theiely  fenen  »  ^^       ^    „„^,^.i.  frank  to 

thority.    They  ^^^'^  1^%^  ^^ZtL^  the  Indians  to 
the  Indian  reservations,     ibis  tt""«  ^  ^jj  j,  1,,,,.^  im- 

o::e  faith  in  their  G^'v^^-';™^;*;,^^  me  con.trucf.ve  pros:rams 
measurably,  as  I  ^ll'^"' Jn^S^xiof  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
nSiS  o'f  S^^:aib\r  S,  and  the  industrial  progress 

«*t1^  SSnt  which  has  been  made  by  M.  Meritt^nd  wl.ich 
I  iave  n.scrted  is  '^l^'^^^/taement     I  do  mt  ^^^^  ^ 

indel-stood  that  it  is  my  ^ta  evnent    It^s^h'S  sta  ^^  ^^^ 

Save  felt-  that.li.  has  ^^  vight   «,^^^^^^^^  m  the  U^obd 

Bureau  of  Indian  Aflaus.  to  m.u  e  ^^  ^^^  of  the 

and  to  have  it  go  out  to  the  countrj  as^        i        ^^  ukcoui.. 
things  which  have  been  «a«t  on  t  us  nooi  Wisconsin 

*  Now,  this  one  other  pomt  The  *je^«7f  ^^e  Kecord  stated 
yesterday,  as  you  will  fl»d  on  P^.e  a^<  ^^^  ^ed  by  Mr 
that  he  had  not  in  the  ,t,'^^^t  v^oui^  w  dependent 

Meritt  charge<l  the  I»^„\""f*^Cuan  bills,  and  thereby  br-nig 
Tn  Mr  Burke's  approval  of  1?".  f"  "' '*'t  v^ave  in  my  posses- 
^nfluoncod  in  the  actions  they  m^S^t  take^  ^ntleman  fi-om  Wis- 
s^on  a  copy  of  a  si>eech  deUN'ered  by  «^^«„„ff  ^^"indian  Affairs 
^oi^in  in  Califovnia  and  sent  to  t^he  Bureau^oJ^^  ^^ 

along  with  a  clippnig  *'^om  tiie  iiuiw  ^.^^^^J  „(  cah- 

Commonwcalth,  gotten  out  by  the  Commonw  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^ 

fornia,  at  San  ^ra^^^^-^/^^'^Sr    Meritt  yesterday  and  m 

.St?:;  r.SSror-  X=  St  :.e.  .e  M....  . 

interested.  •  cn^poh  that  was  sent  to 

That  is  an  exact  auotation  from  t^.e    peech  tha^  ^^.e  request 

the  Bureau  of  I'-^^^ff^^eTid  somebody  representing  them  to 
that  the  bureau  m  turn  senu 

make  reply.  ^        j^as  come  to  call  a  halt  on 

It  has  seemed  to  ^e  the  time  ^^.^^   ^j,^   i^n^th 

wild   statements    of   that   kind    being  ^^,^  here  on  the 

and  breadth  of  this  country,     ^e  are  ^^^^  ^^  ,.gpiy 

floor  of  this  House,  because  of  the  i"les^i  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

■     fn  the  same  kind  of  langiiage  that  a  flem       ^^^  ^^_^    ^ 

■  on,,  n«e  on  a  platform  out  in  ^ajiforiia,  chairman  of 

the  country  with  ieS""t  to  tn.  congress. 

of  the  Indians  or  regtird  ng  ^f^{;r^(.„iifonila   speech   of   the 

I   find   at   the  beginning  "*  /his   V  ^^,y^^,.^  i>e  says: 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  a  «tatemcn  ^^^^_^^   ^^^^^^^ 

After  14  years'  service  on  varlouB  comm^tteeB  ot  ^^  ^^^^ 

iuf  the   Way«  and   Means   '^o^^^^^JjZ  fronf  Rop„..lican  lenders 
Comuiitteo,  a-"S  "r;:- :    I'matterB   on   that   committee   and   not 
that   I   was   expected   to   wi-i, 
permit  injustice  to  the  Indians  „,„tleman   from  Mon- 

The  CHAIKMAN.    The  time  of  the  ge 
n?,.n^oXtlr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  one  addi 
tioiiai  tninute  ^,^,,  ,„  the  House  ""^t  J^^afed  that 


know  how  and  why  the  «enUen.an  from  ^'^^^;;^l!^  ,?„  com- 
n  "^d  from  his  other  <'"'n'nV"  Jmt  were  considered  minor 
minees,  and  why  he  ^.^  ^^^^t  J  ;v  «t  v^eie  ,,.  other  com- 
cemmittees.  It  was  not  in  <  ['i^*^^  ^,  „„f„ir  to  the  mem  >tn3 
niittees.     That  ^tatenreiU   is  "-t  onl>^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^,,^        i     „huU. 

[;;.^rirrmb:r"of'tS"co^n.nittee  but  it  can  not     be  sub 

^^Thf CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman   from  Mon- 
tiina  has  a«ain  expired.  ^^.^  „,i,,ute3  to  the  gen- 

Mr   WODI).     ^li-  than  man,  1  j 
tiPmanirom  Wisconsin  IMr.  1'«eab1.  j  y^n  a 

|.nse    it  has  not  been  my  piuDosc  to  "ruuxL    ^  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  House,  or  upon  the  House  as  a  ^ho^e^^d  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^.^ 
a  position  here  frequently  for  the  very^pi^^^^^^^^^  Membe^ 
wlmt  I  beleved  were  ""{"^J  ^^^/^  In  o^er  words.  I  have  not 
ZS^^^^  -  afeolleagu.  ^^,,  ^.^,,,,,, 

The  gentleman  from  Mon^""''' r-.^acCJt  a  ty^written  state- 
froi  the  floor  that  he  would  not  accept  a  yi^.^^  ^g 
ment  fr^m  me  because  it  m  ght  be  hl'*^^  ^^t"  Francisco 

Twas  a  .shorthand  or  «te'\?sra  *  c  rei»rt  o        ^^^^  ^^^ 
noting     I  am  not  contending  »»  th'^  ^^f  ^|^,p„  there,  although 
be  ha"''read  may  have  heen  tes  they  a^e  .A^e^^  ^^  ^ 
T  hnvo  no  recollection  of  them  ami  ai>  ^ .     ^^^^  that 

tS.'-  i  siK,ke  extenvp^;Xe"1inie"  lavl  I  i'ntentionally  sahl 
iioiLlior  here  nor  at  any  otner  lh  t  House  or  of  the 

^^^  ^^^ffcL"  no"U' m"e  tin  that.    No  more  is 
r""sS  beme^n  fair  minded  Members.  ^^^ 

i  want  to  talk  for  just  «  ^m-n^ft  ^^".7^^,sc,,nsin,  supported 
brief  time  allotted  to  me.     In  my  *tate  Bureau,  the 

5v  several  affidavits  and  conceded  b>tuc  ^^^^  ,.bain,  after  a 
aUt  put  an  Ind  an  youth  in  Jad  witn  ^^^^.^^  about  it,  and  I 
sentence  by  the  I'»ha    3«J^e>  th^^«^„    ^^  ti,at  effect. 

'-;^^^^^^^^h!'r^ln^y  five  minutes. 
K:?RKAR.  I^£  ,Vr  f  c-nJrS  ^  Congress  with 
About  the  same  t'me  we  were  ij^iieved  to  be  grossly 

the  $100,000  Navajo  brulge  charge  lu 

""ir^VT  VSTINGS     What  did  they  put  h  m  ^  f  il  for? 
Mr    FUKAI?    I  have  no  time  to  d  scuss  the  case. 

"^^j^riSlB"a;Kr..  LKAVITT  rose. 

EHSmS'-T^^-.SS'^  Wisconsin  declines 

to  yield.  ^        ^        .„.,n^prs  of  biill-and-chain  punish- 

Mv    FUKAR.    ^Vlth  these    natters  of  i  i        ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^. 

men    and  wrongful    '"'^'t'.ln  o^  nvev  n"  many  millions  of  acres, 
S  Indian  oil  leasing  h.^;nve>  nv  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „f  ^ach 

Ml  d  when  they  were  al    P'^^  "'  ^,,  ,,£  the  Indian   lUirean.     I 
'"    ,er    I  asked  for  an  "'^''-'f  f atiou  <  ^  ^^.^^^  through 

^.!e;i['West  last  O'^tc^v  ^^^  ^J^,  ,„„  their  needs  and 
v(i  Indiiin  reservations  *'tuo.v"'^-      =.  ,„tion  first-hand, 
t  ied    he  best  I  could  to  learn  the  sit  'a  i^^^^^^,^   repeatedly 
I  have  offered  aflidavits  ot^^J'f  V   ,=    .'^  them  to  be.     As  one 
and  ^ave  presented  the  fac  s  a    ^  he  ^'.  ^'-.^j^ts  ago,  nU  I  can  do 
^^rpi^t^strtlnisSorai:  I'niestigation  that  wil,  determine 

talked  with  any  .^-f -,;^  ^;:i;unS"    to  take  the  word  of  the 

'Xu^sras  they  will  be  V^^^,  ,,,  ,  „ow  care  to  offer- 

I  want  to  say  f"i'ther-ind  this  i.    •'  .^  ^,,,.y  ^.^,,  ^e 

T  nnTintorested  solely  in  heha't  "f  <•»  ,.^,„.„,t  to  he 

LCd  and  I  feel  sure  that  can  h     h  "  •     \         watdulog  of  the 

a'  v^afclidog  of  tbe  '^^^fZ'iJ^^^^^^^^"^^''  "^''^^'"^'  *"  \' 

inil  ans  or  anything  of  t le  1^' "'' ""^.jji,,,,      if  i  have  done  any- 
S  have  I  ever  even  Ind'rectly  s ,  stiUul ^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
hing  for  the  Indians  tlm    IS  v^  rt..^^^^    ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^.^  ,,,^  ,„,,. 

felt  they  needed  help,-  aiui 

treated  to-day. 


^i;i^'.-.'^ 
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I  am  not  attaokinj? -the  members  of  the  Indian  Bureau  per- 
scnally.  Understand  that.  It  is  a  question  of  the  bureau's 
system  that  is  upon  us,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  and  we 
are  not  Kaininfe-  anything  by  reason  of  that  fact. 

The  otiior  day  I  put  into  the  Record  two  statements.  I  did 
net  want  to  take  the  tune  of  the  House  even  for  a  few  moments 
to  read  them,  but  one  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  from 
my  iXM-sonal  investigation  therewere  certain  facts  that  a  congres- 
smnal  Ci.mmittee  ought  to  h.ok  into  and  to  develop  a  construc- 
tive helptul  program  for  the  Indians,  and  the  second  statement 
was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Meritt,  who  made  personal  attacks  on  me  in 
western  discussions,  as  has  been  stated,  some  of  which  are 
withdrawn  under  the  rule  in  his  speech,  which  I  liave  not  now 
objected  to.  I  want  to  say  further  in  that  connection  that  he 
hased  his  criticisms  on  inaccurate  reports  of  my  western 
si)eeches,  and  some  of  them  on  newspaper  statements,  as  he  ad- 
mitted in  the  cross-examination  that  was  conducted  afterwards 
hy  his  au(litors.  Then  having  put  up  a  straw  man  he  proceeded 
to  aftaek  It.  I  am  not  concerned  in  his  attacks  excepting  where 
misquoted ;  I  object  to  having  him  carry  a  false  issue  in  the 

KE<  ORD. 

Tlie  cliarges  of  bureau  management  and  mistreatment  are 
the  important  things,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  the  charges  I  have 
offered,  suppoi^ed  by  competent  testimony  against  the  bureau, 
be  investigated.  If  the  charges  are  true,  the  facts  should  be 
kiiown  and  they  ought  to  be  Investigated.  If  they  are  not 
tine  and  I  have  lieen  misled,  I  have  certainly  not  been  con- 
scious of  it  nor  do  I  believe  any  question  exists  as  to  their 
truth.  If  I  have  been  misled,  the  country  is  now  misled,  be- 
cause  that  is  the  general  impression  and  was  the  general  im- 
inession  long  before  I  took  the  matter  up.  I  am  not  the  only 
one  sharing  these  vievys  in  Congress.  Many  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  on  this  side,  are  of  the 
same  mind.  One  gentleman  from  New  England  came  to  me 
since  I  have  been  sitting  here  and  stated  he  believes  as  I  do 
and  IS  m  full  sympathy  with  me. 

Gentleman,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  now,  except  to  again 
assure  you  and  assure  the  House  that  I  have  had  no  intention 
of  ever  reflecting  upon  any  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  am 
here  simply  to  do  what  I  can  in  justice  to  the  Indians.  Some- 
thing  IS  radically  wrong,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  specific 
charges  agaiii^t  the  bureau.     Congress  alone  can  correct  it. 

Mr.  AVOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cramton]. 

Mr.  C^RAMTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  I  will  not  be  able 
to  say  what  I  want  to  in  five  minutes,  including  a  statement 
1  want  to  quote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  this  brief  state- 
ment which  I  am  going  to  discuss.    ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  from  Michigan  asks  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  manner 
iiidieated.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  followed  with  in- 
terest the  attacks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  FrfarI 
upon  the  Indian  Service.  They  are  regrettable  because,  so^far 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  goes,  they  do  not  give  the 
country  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation.  They  do  not  eive 
proiK^r  credit  to  honest  and  patriotic  public  servants 

I  have  not  the  time  now  or  the  disposition  to  attemnt  to 
answer  the  charges.  I  would  not  say  that  no  mistakes  have 
been  made.  I  do  say,  deliberately,  that  the  present  Com- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Charles  H.  Burke,  and  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Edgar  Meritt  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  American  people 
m   the  arduous   work  they  are  carrying  on.     [Applause.] 

I  would  only  make  this  reference,  directly,  to  anything  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  •  A  read- 
ing  of  his  statement—perhaps  not  direct  charges,  his  remarks 
do  not  always  carry  direct  charges— but  a  reading  of  his  remarks 
would  give  the  impression  that  the  health  of  the  Indians  is 
not  being  cared  for;  that  it  is  not  being  cared  for  to-day  as 
well  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  Indian  Service  the 
gentlemen  I  have  referred  to,  do  not  seek  appropriations  that 
would   properly  care   for   it. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr 
Carter,  and  myself,  as  well  as  our  associates  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  six  years  to  deal  with  this  subject.  We  have  a 
Budget  system,  so  that  departments  can  not  ask  for  all  they 
want  or  all  they  know  they  need.  Their  hands  are  tied.  But 
I  can  say,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  covering  the  last 
six  years,  that  Commissioner  Burke  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
Meritt,  when  we  have  invited  requests  from  them  and  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  speak  frec»ly,  have  shown  the 
keenest  and  most  Intelligent  and  most  eflacient  interest  In  the 
health  of  the  Indians.    With  the  result  that  tosiay  twice  as 


much  is  being  done  for  their  health  as  was  done  a  few  year 
ago.    And  in  that  we  have  had  the  most  effective  and  cheerfn^ 
cooperation  of  the  Indian  Service. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Meritt,  he  has  been  a  long  time  in  thr. 
Indian  Service;  he  is  honest,  industrious,  and  eflScient.  There 
happened  to  come  into  my  hands  this  morning  the  latest  issue 
of  a  little  Indian  paper,  printed  at  the  Indian  school'  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  The  Native  American,  which  is  sent  '  to  mo 
regularii^  from  the  school.  In  this  issue  they  have  seen  fit 
to  reprint  an  article  of  xllarch  7,  1J14,  and  it  is  that  article 
that  I  purpose  to  insert  in  my  remarks. 

Referring  to  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  have 
known  something  about  it,  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  was 
definitely  saved  for  the  Pima  Indians  by  the  zeal  and  keenness 
of  Mr.  Meritt  in  their  behalf,  whereas  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  give  the  country  to  under 
stand  that  because  of  lack  of  interest  of  the  Indian  Service 
they  were  suffering  starvation.  It  was  through  the  efforts 
and  zeal  of  Mr.  Meritt  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  bureau  that 
the  site  for  the  San  Carlos  Dam  was  saved,  which  will  mean 
so  much  not  only  to  the  Pima  Indians  but  also  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  saving  of  that  site  was  due 
to  Mr.  Meritt's  efforts  when,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  initia- 
tive, the  control  would  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  railroad 
company,  and  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  the  Pimas,  soon  to 
be  fully  realized,  never  would  have  been  possible 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
lias  expired.  ** 

Mr.  CRAMTON.     The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

[Reprinted  from  the  Native  American  of  March  7,  1014] 

THE    SAN    CABLOS    DAM    SITE  "^ 

A  matter  of  great  importance  to  those  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  new  State  of  Arizona  has  been  settled 
by  the  report  of  the  board  of  Army  engineers  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  site  near  the  Box  Canyon,  on  the  Gila 
River,  in  the  San  Cal-los  Indian  Resei-vation. 

The  Box  Canyon  dam  site  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for 
many  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers  shows 
clearly  that  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  adjacent  reservoir  is 
feasible  will  undoubtedly  be  the  basis  for  liberal  congressional  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  the  project. 

An  eminent  engineering  authority,  one  of  the  best-known  irrigation 
engineers  in  the  United  States,  has  said  in  connection  with  this  project 
that,  considering  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  silty  son  of  the  Gila  Valley 
Its  constant  renewal  by  fresh  silt,  and  the  wonderful  range  of  products 
m  that  climate,  it  is  certainly  conservative  to  say  that  with  an  assured 
water  supply,  such  as  might  be  had  with  the  San  Carlos  reservoir 
storage  the  settlement  of  land  under  this  project  would  «dd  approxi- 
mately $22,500,000  4o  the  wealth  of  Arizona. 

A  study  of  the  controversy  over  this  dam  and  reservoir  site  shows 
clearly  how,  even  in  this  day.  of  organization  and  interdependence  of 
men  upon  the  judgment  of  one  another,  the  clear  thinking  of  one  man, 
filled  with  determination,  force  of  character,  sureness  of  purpose  and 
vision,  preserved  this  future  garden  spot  of  Arizona 

In  1910  the  Southern  Pacifiic  Railway  Co.  sought  to  acquire  under 
ex  sting  laws  a  right  of  way  to  improve  the  grade  of  its  line  along  the 
Gila  River  and  across  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  in  such  a  way 
and  under  such  conditions  that  if  once  procured  it  would  have  probably 
forever  blocked  the  construction  of  this  dam  and  reservoir 

ThN  application,  bearing  no  ear  marks  of  its  far-reaching  possibilities 
to  the  future  of  Arizona,  was  started  on  the  cut  and  dried  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  red  tape  of  departmental  regulations  and  procedure:  In 
due  time  it  found  its  way.  into  the  Indian  Office.  It  was  examined 
upon  its  journey  with  gi-eat  care  by  critical  clerks  and  officials  to  see 
that  it  was  in  proper  form,  that  the  correct  mimber  of  maps  accom- 
panied  it,  and  all  similar  matters  had  been  attended  to 

It  drifted  upon  its  devious  way  through  various  Clerks  and  officials  . 
and   bureaus  with  approval   until    it  came   to   the  hands  of  Edgar   B. 
Meritt,  then  law  clerk  of  the  Indian  Office  and  now  assistant  commis- 
sioner  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Meritt  has  a  faculty  of  digging  into  things  pretty  thoroughly 
before  he  passes  upon  them,  and  in  his  delving  he,  noticed  that  certain 

l^Zl  ^1  IT  ^^'^  **'^*  ^^'"^  ^""^^  ^^^s»^^  ^y  the  proposed  .right  of 
way  of  the  Southern  Puciiic  Railway  Co.  could  be  much  better  used 
as  a  reservoir  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country  than  as  a  desert 
decorated  by  a  railroad  grade  and  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  green, 
productive  fields  were  more  valuable  in  Arizona  than  the  leveling  of 
a  hil    on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

mon^!"!  '"'''  ?''"^*'  ^"  '^"'*  ^''  ^^^**t  thinking.  A  search  of  govern- 
mental  reports  showed  that  the  Box  Canyon  had  once  been  considered 
a«  a  possible  reservoir  site  which  might  water  thousands  of  acres  of 
na  A  .u™""  ;:"«*'^«^'**»K  difficulties  had  been  raised  which,  while  they 
T  t  <i^«*»«°^<>°™^nt  of  the  project,  did  not  prevent  the  flow  of 
Uie  life-giving  water  of  the   Gila  at   this  point,   nor  did   they   show 
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.        .».i,mtT   of  the  construction  of  a  (l«m   which  would 
clearly   the  ImposslbUlty   of  tne  c  country. 

«tore  water  for  ''^^    '^^^f^^  I'JZ^Zllt  thereat  Irrigation  project 

j:^^^^:^^-tz  rourerrSnrLirrr; 

„„roaus  of  the  «°-""7;;:;i.„i  ^,,,,  ue  was  right,  ho  stuck  to  his  posi^ 
llavlny:  aiguort  iu.tl  decUK"   '  ^.^  ^e  came   a   day   when 

tlon.     t>n  every  hand  he  mot   d  saK^e  men  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

*'^;H"';i;r.:r  tT'^h^  ^r  put  ::.1h^ght  of  M.  .Ite  ..d  succeeded 

^^,r^;>s:.v!:Hou   theories  <;^  ^  "dn>l.^raa.„  of  ^^  ^nt.-^^- 
„„vtment    then    in    power    we  e    the    sul.j  a    .  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

l,Ue  administration  was  ";~J.\^  ^.^  „  ,^,rt  a  scrap,  with  a  great 
Moritt  i:,U-«  -»«-•  "j";^, I" have  Tost  him  his  Job  had  he  gh^n 
railroad  corporation.  "  ™'^°t  "^  that  did  not  bother  Meritt.  He 
anyone  a  handle  to   get  at  hto-     "J   'Hat  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

nanaged  to  bold  the  -.«««  up  unU.  the  f;*^"'/^  ^^,     through    the 

„o„«o    committee    on    ^"^    ' /,f,'^^',^^^,i„g™hat  was  at  stake,  immedi- 
:S%tmm:nr  a^r:::^;:;'rrt;rif%15,000  tor  an   investigation 

„y  a  bonrd  of  f^^  '""'"Ijl^^'j  ,,  constructed   and  the   produce   of  the 
Some  day  when   the  P«>f  "^^    ^  ^  ^  ^     ^  j,  ,,elng  shipped  out  over 

thousands   of  acres  »*  !»"*„" '\*;''*!,i,i  Lin  with  the   Indians   and   the 

the  southern  Pacific  Ka Uroad     t  vlll    oln  w      ^^  ^^^  ^^nheadedness 
settlers  .m  appreciating  the  deht  ""it  tn  y  oi^stlnateiy  stood 

of  the  young  man  who  knew  ^c  was  right  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

his  ground  until  he  won  »«*•  J^f y^^;  \i„itt  is  perhaps  the  biggest 

site  by  the  efforts  '«'''  ^f  ^^„^f  ^'L  ui^ory  of  the  Government,  and 

Icee  of  real  conservation  ^'"^  '"  \,„%,,ti„„al  Government  are  under 

?he  people  of  Arizona  as  wel    ««  «;«  N."'^^    ,!,,,„    for    his    splendid 

'-::.  rSg  z  r  ^cii s-^o-  «-•  -^-^^  ^° "  -"-'' 

""'^'Cm^Lir  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .vield  five  minutes  to  the 

gertlemau  f rmu  Of'^^^^J^^'-  ii^'^'amirman  and  gentlemen  of 
Mr  CAllTEK  ot  Oklahoma.  """,.  the  defense  of  the  Indian 
thfeommittee.  I  ^-^l^^ZTt^^^^^  JdSstration  I  do 
Bnreau  either  in  "^^%"^„\"  ^  n,an  in  Conja-ess  who  lias  had 
not  sui.pose  there  has  /"-^'^  '  ^'^^^"B^reau  than  myself.  1  some- 
more  ditferences  with  the  inrti.in  du  „tieinan  from  Wis- 
"  hat  resent  the  interen«e  ma^  by  tbe  ge       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

consin  that  a  M.'^'^'^r.^JerbTX  Commissioner  of  Indian 
rnittee  is  luululy  "1**"^"*^%  7,,J  fnterior.  because  measui-es 
Affairs  iv  the  ««-'-''l;'';V  "'f^  Store  the  commissioner  or  the 
,  proposed  by  him  must  7" .«  ^^Jfi.inu  of  any  State  that  has 
Secretary  for  approval.  ^  .^"'"^'^i.^e  commissioner  of  Indian 
had  more  matters  come  befoie  ««*  ^  „^,,  j.^s  the  State 
Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  i""*^"  ^^  ^  fair  example 

of%lalu)ma.  and  I  dare  say  m:^^^^^^^^  to  bend  the 

of  most  others.  I  have  "^vei  founa  1  ^  officials,  because 
knee  or  subordinate  my  "ghf '«  thatwhich  was  not  right,  and 
I  have  never  asked  them  to  do  that  T^n*^  j  jg  ^^ver  forced 
wien  a  Member  only  "|f  ^^  j)e  th?  notion  of  my  friend  from 
,  to  such  extremities.  If  such  "^^J^'j^  ^  most  peculiar  and 
Wisconsin,  then    indeed,  he  must^^ha^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^     ^^,,,,,3. 

distorted    idea    of    a    v.oub 

[Applause.]  ,    ,  .,,.„  ,,„,,  „^  many  differences  with  me 

I  have  in  all  Probability  had  as^  ma  y      ^  ^,^^  ,„  the 

present  Commissioner  of  IndM"J^™  ;;i„ner  ^^^^^  Democratic 
Hou  ^e   and  as  many  with  the  commi^»i  ^^^^  novme. 

-        Srministrations,  and  P^'fai^s^r    than  any  ^^^^ 

The  present  CommissK  nei  of  inuian  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

SLatcly  with  the  Indians  almost  his  wh^  ^^^^  ^^  . 

t..r.w  something  about  it.     '^'^'v. .  „  „Kniit  it     They  have  made 
grand  he  shoU  ^^''-^f/r^^rhave."    f  they  do'  know  their 

mistakes,  of  course,  as  all  of  ««  °f  .^^ongs  to  be  perpetrated. 

business  and  still  P«"»laU  these^wr     f,         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j, 

there  is  but  one  «'V'S^'inv  sucli  rot  as  that;  not  even  the 
T^ohodv  who  knows  believes  any  sucii 

gent  eimm  from  Wisconsin  h.mse^t                  Pieman  from  Wis- 
^  N< AV    I  have  a  high  regar     f^^^J^ie  service  in  the  Hoiise, 
consi       He  has  had  a  long.  "V'^^^yt  a"er  hearing  what  the 
'       an  1  I  respect  him  very  highly.     But  aiie                 ^^^  j^^^^^j, 
g"  tlenmn^as  said  and  »;eading  mu  h  more  P  ^^  ^^^^ 
ly  him  which  he  did  no    sa>    I  have.^^^^^^^^      ^^,^^^^„^t.^e. 
offered  by  him  on  tins  «uh3(<'t  wiut^            ^destructive.           . 
His  suggestions  have  only  heen  «.oem'^^      ^^^  ^jth  my  friend, 
I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  tuitlm  into  i      ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^mpli- 
but  Z  has  made  so  many  «>"^XJsses,   of  course    that 
cated   systeni,  which   "^"f^.^^of  dtcussing  all  bis  <^^^^^^l;^ 
time  and  patience  wilVTh^^ve  remaining  for  the  ^^""eman  to 
I  will  yi«»«l;^'l»f„/Tis  he  would  do  to  change  the  piesent 
tell  me  just  what  it  is  nc   w  _^^ ^ 

tjy  stein. 


Mr    FRPAR      I  thank  the  gentleman  f.>r  the  opportunity. 
I  wi  i  S£':  I  --uld  have  an  i-estlgation—  ^^^^ 

'Ilr.   CAUTKR   of   OkUihon.a     ^>h-    ^.^.S^ulvestlgatlons  of 

would  be  no  change.     \\ e  h"\^   .7. '  i"'  entleman  knows  what 
Indian  affairs  tor  J^e-.a    <    s   an     if  tlu^^.^  ^,^^^^^  ^^   „^^.^,a 

\w  assumes  to   khonn    m    our^^it 

"'MrVSSir    win  nie  gentleman  let  me  complete  my  state- 

'"X:  CARTKU  of  Oklahoma.  //^I^J.Il^.^.'ilir""  esuJaHous 

the  facts  as  to  what  -  "''f  l^,  ;^\,  ;;^'  t     '^^^^  '"e  past  25 

are  not  changes.     We  ha%e  h  "\^  ",\  .'^"r'.vithout   investigation 

vears      The   gentleman    ought    to   Know    \mi" 

'4at  his  idea's  about  Indi.m  affairs  are. 

SS^ir'of  iSS  1  will  be  glad  to  have  him 
^'^The- CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
"^Mr  ^^^nSIn  ■    Mr.  Chairman,  I   yield   15  minutes  to  the 

gentlema'n  from  Alabama  l.^^^-./'.^^.'/.J^fgeiitlemen  <.f  the  <-om- 
Mr.  BANKHKAD.     Mr.  <-hainu.in  ai  u^  ^^^  ^^^^^, 

mittee,  I  hope  1  may  be  foi tunate    nmign  ^  „,,^rtake  to 

tion  of  the  committee  for  »  t\  J,,  """",.e,.ently  made  here  upon 
elaborate  some  few  of  the  «oi""  t"  ^^  ";f"\^>    gentleman   from 
he  floor  by  ">y   ^"^tingmshe  icolta  uc^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Tennessee  IMr.  DavisI  aff«tmg  t  t  pi  ^ e  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

hope  of  the  Auu-rinin  mer^    u^tj'.mne^^^^  ^^^^^  , 

indidge  in  any  ^ft"**;'', ':T„7tCtlon  to  these  m<?ichant-marlne 
have  given  a  greut  ^\«"' "*  ^^^I^^.^^.^Jn  10  y«ars  ago,  and  it 
affairs  su.ce  my  '*e'.^\^'',  ";,,,!"  ^en>  is  no  man  In  either  branch 

[Ai)plause.]  ^      .       „..  .fWui  hn^  taken  a  somewhat  wide 

Tlie  discussion  of  t  "»  ^m-sti -n    'as     ^^^^^         ^^^^  ,,y  « 

range,  and  we  have  .•^"'V  "»«    J^^  ^;^\,^^t  there  is  no  declara- 
of  the  speakers  that  it  is  "  f  oitunate  i^  j,      j. 

tion  of  American  policy    J^^b  'eterei  g-e  ^^^^  consider a- 

So  that  it  may  l>e  placed    n^tjf'^^o'!^  try,  I  shall  read 

tion  here-  but  for  the  "»for  Af  *  ""  ^^  ''^.  the  merchant  marine 
an  extract  from  the  hrst  paW->P»  01  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j 

act  of  1020,  which  I  assert  <JX«i!im'nt  on  this  question,  and 
?[ve  policy  of  the  American  GjWerimnt  on  mis    1^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

intil  it  is  changed  by  :;f  ^^^J^^  fc  some  little  part 

policy  of  the  American  Govt^nl^jnt  .^^^^  ^^  that  time 

in  framing  this  act,  ha^  ng  l>«^o«^  ^        ^j  „pon  the 

and  one  of  the  "ouse  c^onferofes  ^no  .^^^  ^^^  ^^          ^ 

hill.  I  want  you  gentlemen  y)  "^»^.  '  congress  should  give 
'the  time  has  come  when  JJ.'^^.^f^^f  ^^  iiderath.n  '  than  it  has 
more   serious   and   more   PefUnent   «         ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^      ^ 

rroburof  o"u-rerrnt%^?bie^  j^^^te  now  from  the  .rst 
L^Son  of  the  -rehant  7rine  a  t^      1^^;    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„^ 

Be  it  e,.»cte<f.  ^"••- 't'^f  f  '^  °;^^«^7,  „„,.,,tic  commerce  that  the 
for  the  proper  growth  of  Its  t^'XJ  „£    the    best    equipped 

united  Stales  shall  have  « J^^Xlent  to  carry  the  greater  portion 
and  most  suitable  types  f/^f  «";^^™%*;  „,illtai7  auxiliary  In  time  of 
of  Its  commerce  and  serve  a.  a  na^alo  ^„j    ..j.^^ated 

^ar    or    national    ^'^''J^f^f '  ^Tsta  L'  «"<»  "  ^  ''"''''^  '*'''"''* 
privately  by  cltUe.is  "V.";"  ^^^ ''^,  ^Vdo  whatever  may  be  necessary 
be  the  policy  of  the  ^"'t^^  SUtes  to   '  0         ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  develop  and  encourage  t^^  m  in.  ^^^   ,„„,,., ,,h,nal  in- 

I  do  not  see  hftw  it  jou'd    '^  P  j  .       ^f  p^iu-y  upon  any 

genuity  to  devis«  a  more  def^nUe  deUa  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 
commercial  <!"««;«"  than    hat  v,  ^,j^^^  ^^.,^^,^  th 

is  the  law  «>f.  the  land  tm^^^       i  ^^.^      j^^  to  execute  it.' 

question :  If  that  is  our  P'"!  y- " ; ,  ^he  great  and  supreme  im- 
Are  we  to  'li^iesard    t    n  vh^w  ot  tne  K        ^^  ^^^^^  meivantile 

portance  of /an  a^'!;;i"";\;'^r  lis  ome  up  here  annually  and 
and  defense  necessities  a  i  1 "  ":  ,  j  ^.^..^  to  the  last  mini- 
make  a  sw(all  aPPi-oP'Sess  of  he  Ignited  States  accept  this 
mum,  or  *hall  the  ^"'f  ™'^^,,*^  ,.,",,ive  all  doubts  not  in  favor 
SUaVed  tK,licy  in  good    aith,^uM^^^^^^^        compliance  with  the 

of  e<:onohiy  .h^t  in  f^^or  ot  s  .^    our  present  mer-. 

letter  aad  spirit  of  the  ''*;^^'^' 7' .„,.,„  \^  you  know,  as  one  of 
chant  fleet  came  t"  ;^^^^„;"'^^.  .^r emember  our  state  of  un- 

the  sequels  of  the  ^^^'j/*;,;;  "hat  the  Govevument  of  the  United 
preparedness,  we  remetncitMt^  ^^^^   Treasury  to  con- 

States  spent  over  HOWMMtwmo  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ,,^ 
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la-iiiciple  of  Government  operation  of  public  utilities,  and  wlnle 
1  adherj*  to  that  position  on  ;ieneral  priueiples,  where  it  is  a 
<|U('stion  of  Government  op<M-ation  goinj?  into  direct  connxiti- 
tion  with  private  industry,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  that  rule 
wliich  we  may  well  consider.  Take  the  great  inland  waterways 
on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Warrior  Uivcrs.  It  is  a  Government- 
nptruted  proposition  i)uro  and  simple,  another  result  of  the 
war,  a  practical,  conunon-sense  way  of  taking  over  an  asset  of 
tlie  Government  and  putting  it  into  sul)stantial  functioning  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  i>eople  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  and 
of  the  Gulf  C^oast:  and  it  is  being  operated  by  the  Government 
successfullv  and  profitably.  Take  Mr.  Hoover's  great  scheme 
for  the  articulation  of  all  of  our  great  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially our  rivers  and  harbors,  built  by  Government  money,  for 
what  purpose?  To  promote  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
niid  lo  get  our  exi)ortable  surj>lus  to  the  seacoast,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  our  foreign  custoniors :  and  we  have  here  now.  Gov- 
ernment owned,  a  great  instrumentality  to  effect  that  purpose. 
How  are  we  going  to  operate?  Are  we  going  to  come  up  here 
from  year  to 'year  as  long  as  world  conditions  remain  as  they 
are  and  sav  that  we  have  no  policy,  and  make  this  little  appro- 
piialion  that  the  Budget  says  is  all  that  they  will  permit,  and 
get  along  until  something  happens  in  the  world? 

I  assert  to  you  that  in  my  deliberate  opinion  the  Congress 
of  the  United  'states  can  render  no  greater  public  service  with 
lejerence  to  any  instrumentality  than  not  oilly  to  proclaim  to 
oui'  own  people  but  to  all  of  our  maritime  competitors  and 
1  Miriness  competitors  everywhere  in  this  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  upon  the  seas  to  stay,  manned  by  American  sailors 
and  oju^rated  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  [applausel ; 
and  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue  Governme^t  opera- 
tiiii  indefinitely,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  carrying 
ont  ol'  that  scheme  to  enlarge  the  direct  appropriations  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  that  we  propose  to  do  it, 
I)(M  anse  we  do  not  want  this  Government  ever  again  to  occupy 
V  the  place  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  when  my 
s  uthern  friends,  especially,  will  remember  that  the  price  of  our 
cotton  fell  overnight  from  14  and  15  cents  a  poimd  down  to  6 
(•(Mits  a  pound  and  practically  bankrupted  our  entire  section  of 
the  countrv,  for  one  reason  only,  and  that  w^as  that  they  did  not 
f    h;iv(-  any  ships  avaUable  to  j-et  that  product  to  the  customers 


<jf  our  competitors   that  America   is  not   permanently   in   the 
business? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes.  That  is  a  logical  conclusion.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  strangle  this  operation  and  at  the  same  time 
express  a  willingness  to  help  the  Emergency  Fleet  and  the 
Shipping  Board  to  build  up  American  commerce.  But  a»  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis]  indicated  here  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  indicated  by  his  incpiiry,  on  a 
broad  scale  to  administer  the  policy  I  can  remember  nothing 
that  has  been  done  since  the  formal  de('laratioia  ef  policy 
here,  and  since  the  war,  that  has  given  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement or  practical  assistance  to  Jthe  American  merchant 
marine,  and  that  is  what  I  in  my  humbU'  vjfUy  want  you  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people  to  thjfhk  about. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  the  mer- 
chant marine,  privately  owned  and  operafed,  is  believed  to  be 
impracticable,  or  does  the  gentleman  tJarink  we  can  ever  come 
to  the  full  realization  of  this  result  ui^less  we  have  a  subslrly 
in  some  form?  r- 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Well,  I  do  net  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man knows  my  attitude  on  the  question  of  a  ship  subsidy  or 
not.  I  do  not  know  whether  "he  was  here  when  I  was  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  .Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  tiled 
a  minority  report.  I  am  opobsed  to  it  in  principle. 
Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  What  is  the  alternative? 
Mr.  BANKHEAD.  ThjCf' alternative  is  that  if  private  ow^ners 
who  are  interested  in  shipping  will  not  risk  their  money  Mud 
their  efforts  to  buy  tlj^se  lines  under  the  terms  by  which  they 
can  buy  them,  witix/ guarantees  as  to  their  operation,  and  if 
they  have  not  the  -genius  and  management  under  -the  Ameri- 
can laws  and  th0  enterprise  to  put  their  money  in  this  busi- 
ness and  make  a  profit  out  of  it,  then  I  say  the  only  ultinuite 
conclusion  is  to  continue  indefinit;ely  governmental  operation. 
I  can  not  se^  any  other  alternative  to  it.     [  Applause.  1 

The  C'HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  expirii^l. 

]\rr.  i:^ANDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Almon]  10  minutes. 

Th^  CHAIR:MAN.    The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nizj|&  for  10  minutes. 
^I&r.  ALMON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to-day  introduced  a  ])ill 
abi'oad  who  so  direly  needed  it.  .  limending  the  adjusted  compensation  act  so  that  the  ex-service 

Oh,  gentlemen,  the  time  was  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- .- men  can  borrow^  money  on  their  certificates  directly  from  the 
nicnt!  in  the  old  days  of  the  clipper  ship,  when  the  genius  of  Veterans'  Bureau  at  0  per  cent  interest  and  not  be  forced  to 
American  seamanship  triumphed  over  all  competitors  on  all  M  secure  these  loans  through  the  banks.  I  think  it  has  been 
the  seven  seas;  and  I  for  one  believe  that  that  geniujjr  of 
American  seamanship,  though  not  now  very  active  or  ajfgres- 
sive,  is  yet  dormant  within  the  capacities  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^%ill  but 
adojit  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  this  definite  declltration  of 
policv,  and  if  it  will  assert  its  belief  in  that  policy/by  backing 
ui»  tiie  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
in  its  i)r(^ent  policies  of  operation,  and  will  maker' the  necessary 
contribution  that  will  let  all  the  world  kno\y''that  it  is  our 
flelinite  and  permanent  policy,  you  will  see  th^'time  come  when 
America  will  be  able  not  only  temporarily  j^riit  permanently  to 
carry  out  this  policy  of  the  supremacy  of  ottr  merchant  marine. 

I  Applause.]  / 

Mr.    WAINWRIGHT.      Mr.    Chairm^,    will    the    gentleman 

yield?  /      .  ' 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.    Yes.  / 

Mr.  AVAINWRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman  inform  us  whether, 
in  his  judgment,  anything  substa/htial  has  been  done  that  is 
necessary  to  develop  it? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No.  Upj?^  the  contrary,  I  think  all  the 
(evidence  bears  me  out  in  tlv!  assertion  that  everything  that 
has  ]>een  done  in  an  admini^rative  way,  instead  of  seeking  to 
clfectuate  the  purpose  of  this  policy,  has  been  to  minimize  it 
and  to  be  apologetic,  and/to  convey  the  impression  to  our  for- 
eign competitors  that  wor'&re  just  in  this  business  temporarily; 
and  in  the  meantime /those  great  British  and  German  and 
Italian  shipping  intQrests  are  building  up  and  establishing 
their  permanent  linp^,  based  largely  on  the  argument  that  the 
American    GovernaTent    is    only    temporarily    in    the    shippuig 

business.  / 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  In  other  words,  the  Government  has 
d(nie  nothing  t/encourage  American  citizens  in  embarking  their 
cai)ital  in  the-4xtension  of  our  commerce  and  its  development? 

Mr.  BANmlEAD.     Nothing,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BRIt^CiS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr!  BA^HE^I^-     Yes. 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  present  Ijick  of 
policy  m  the  operation  of  this  field  is  one  of  the  best  means 
cuncejvable  to  perpetuate  that  thought  that  is  in  the  minds 


thoroughly  demonstrated  that  this  amendment  should  be  made 
at  this  time.  The  workings  of  the  existing  law  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  amendment,  both  to  the  ex-service  men  and  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  favored  a  cash  bonus,  but  it  <  ould 
not  l)e  secured  on  acco.unt  of  the  opposition  of  this  Republican 
administration.  \     • 

These  certificates  are  in  ideality  20-year  paid  life-insurance 
policies,  issued  by  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  back  of  which 
is  given  the  loan  value  from  year  to  year  as  ordinary  life- 
insurance  policies.  The  ex-sarvice  men  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  loans  through  the  banks.  The  face  value  of 
all  of  these  certificates  amounts  to  ,$8,200,000,000.  Their  loan 
value  for  this  year— 1027~amoitots  to  $210,000,000  and  only 
$1,500,000  has  been  loaned  by  the  banks  to  this  date.  The 
loans  are  required  to  be  reiwrted  by  the  bank  to  the  Veterans* 
Bureau.  If  they  are  not  i>aid  in  fii%  months  after  maturity, 
they  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Director  rtf  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  This  is  really  Government  lif^insuraiK*e  with  a  loan 
value,  and  the  loans  should  be  made  bj^-  the  Government  just 
as  is  made  by  life-insurance  companies.     ^ 

The  existing  law  as  to  loans  is  not  fair  either  to  the  ex- 
service  man  or  to  the  banks  of  the  country,  i^  great  nmny — and 
probably  a  majority — of  the  holders  of  ceiiificateH  are  not 
patrons  of  any  bank.  The  banks  can  secure*^  in  ore  desirable 
loans  from  an  interest  standpoint,  hence  the  colpplaints  which 
are  coming  to  us  daily  from  the  ex-service  m^^  about  their 
inability  to  secure  loans  on  their  certificates.  V 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Veterans\Bureau  to 
make  these  loans  from  the  United  States  Govermnenft^ife  (con- 
verted) insurance  fund,  or  adjusted-certificate  fund,'^t  0  per 
cent  interest.  This  can  easily  be  done,  as  $20,000,000 ^,^f  this 
fund  has  been  invested  in  Liberty  bonds  and  Federal  laiHi-bnnk 
bonds  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $0,000,0(Wi  per 
annum.  There  has  been  invested  in  Treasury  certificates  $3^12,- 
000,000  of  the  adjusted-certificate  fund,  which  my  bill  provides 
may  also  be  utilized  in  providing  for  these  loans.  These  secur- 
ities can  easily  be  converted  into  cash. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
loans  to  the  United  States  Government  insurance  f im<t  on  such 
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Addressed  Particularly  to  Senators 
January  J5t/i,  1927. 


Why  This  Indian  Bureau 

Fighting 
Against  Investigation? 

The  indictment  and  the  defense  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Indian  Affairs  system  have  been 
spread  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the  extent 
of  thirty-four  pages  or  about  seventy  thousand 
words,  during  January,  1927  For  convenience, 
the  dates  and  pages  are  given: 

The  Indictfnent 

January     6th,  pages  1 185-1207 

The  Defense 

January  lOth,  pages  I354-I355 
January  loth,  pages  I37i-i374 
January  nth,  pages  1426-1433 

Those  demanding  a  complete  overhauling  of  In- 
dian Affairs — and  demanding  immediately  an  inves- 
tigation bv  Congress— could  rest  their  position  on 
these  documents  alone,  were  it  necessary.  Yet  Con- 
gressman Frear  by  no  means  exhausted  his  sub- 
ject—indeed, whole  groups  of  interesting  and  fun- 
damental charges  were  necessarily  omitted  from  his 
extended  indictment,  which  was  made  in  reply  to 
earlier  speeches  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  which  culminated  in  a  demand 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  Bureau. 

The  defense  of  the  Indian  Bureau  system  con- 
tained in  the  pages  above  noted,  was  in  the  first 
instance  drafted  by  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Record  with  addi- 
tional commentary  by  the  Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  who  incidentally  renewed  a  type  of  asper- 
sion false  in  letter  and  in  innuendo  and  heretofore 
proved  false  in  the  Record,  against  the  Indian  Ue- 
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fense  Associations.  Representative  Louis  H.  Cram- 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, assisted  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  did  Representative 
Charles  E.  Carter  of  Oklahoma. 

While  the  indictment  necessarily  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, the  rejoinder  may  be  considered  to  be  as  ex- 
haustive and  adequate  as  the  Bureau  and  its  friends 
in  the  House  could  make  it. 

Supplementing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Frear,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association  had  no  direct  part,  may  be  mentioned 
a  very  long  article  published  in  The  Survey 
Graphic  of  January,  entitled:  "Are  We  Making 
Red  Slaves,"  written  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations.  That  article 
was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Secretary  Work, 
Commissioner  Burke  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
Meritt,  with  a  view  to  publishing  their  replies  in 
full  in  The  Survey  simultaneously  with  the  article. 
They  attempted  no  reply. 

What  follows  is  not  a  re-statement  of  the 
charges,  nor  an  analysis  of  the  attempted  defense. 
Every  person  feeling  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward American  Indians  is  urged  to  read  the  in- 
dictment and  the  defense  . 

The  indictment  ranges  from  charges  of  specific 
malfeasance  and  cruelty  and  neglect,  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Congressman  Frear  holds  to  be  a  sys- 
tem, in  effect,  of  peonage  or  enslavement  in  which 
225,000  American  Indians  are  held  by  the  Bureau 
with  and  without  authority  of  law. 

It  will  be  found  first  that  the  replies  are  based 
in  part  on  misquotations  from  Congressman  Frear — 
misquotations  previously  attempted,  and  now  re- 
peated although  they  had  been  fully  corrected  by 
Mr.  Frear  in  his  previously  published  speeches 
above  referred  to. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  the  replies  isolate  a 
few  relatively  inconsequential  details  from  out  of 
the  inclusive,  systematic  indictment  made  by  Mr. 
Frear,  and  try  to  prove  these  details  to  be  false  or 
falsely  interpreted.  A  reference  from  the  replies 
to  the  full  statement  of  these  details  contained  in 
the  indictment  by  Mr.  Frear,  will  show  that  in  no 
single  case  is  Mr.  Frear *s  accuracy  of  statement 
challenged  through  the  production  of  evidence,  ex- 
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shall  hear  his  indictment  and  sift  his  charges,  and 
shall  hear  all  other  parties,  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  its  judgment,  with  regard  both  to 
abuses  which  may  call  for  correction  and  permanent 
plans  to  upbuild  the  Indians  and  emancipate  them. 
It  is  this  demand  for  an  investigation  by  Congress 
which  the  Bureau  and  its  spokesmen  in  the  House 
are  especially — and  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau, 
openly — fighting  against. 

Is  it  conceivable,  in  view  of  the  record  here  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  that  such  an 
investigation  by  Congress  can  be  averted? 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to 
demand  this  investigation  and  to  demand  it  imme- 
diately ? 

Had  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its  congressional 
spokesmen  made  even  a  prima  facie  case  in  defense 
against  the  indictment;  had  they  met  asserted  facts 
with  specific  denials,  however  supported:  in  such  a 
case  there  might  still  be  a  possibility  of  confusion 
in  some  cautious  minds.  But  the  solemn  and  terri- 
ble indictment,  made  by  Mr.  Frear,  and  replied  to 
with  omissions  and  with  villification  and  unre- 
sponsive assertions  and  only  negligibly  in  any  other 
way,  although  months  were  spent  in  preparing  the 
reply — such  an  indictment  places  a  challenge  and 
a  duty  on  every  American. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  useful  investigation  of  Indian 
Affairs,  it  must  proceed  from  the  Senate  end  of 
the  Capitol  under  existing  conditions. 

John  Collier^ 

Executive  Secretary, 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 
Washington   Office,  214  Munsey  Building. 

Phone   Main  2847. 
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fense  Associations.  Representative  Louis  H.  Cram- 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, assisted  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  did  Representative 
Charles  E.  Carter  of  Oklahoma. 

While  the  indictment  necessarily  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, the  rejoinder  may  be  considered  to  be  as  ex- 
haustive and  adequate  as  the  Bureau  and  its  friends 
in  the  House  could  make  it. 

Supplementing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Frear,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association  had  no  direct  part,  may  be  mentioned 
a  ve'-y  long  article  published  in  The  Survey 
Graphic  of  January,  entitled :  ''Are  We  Making 
Red  Slaves,"  written  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Associations.  That  article 
was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Secretary  Work, 
Commissioner  Burke  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
Meritt,  with  a  view  to  publishing  their  replies  in 
full  in  The  Survey  simultaneously  with  the  article. 
They  attempted  no  reply. 

What  follows  is  not  a  re-statement  of  the 
charges,  nor  an  analysis  of  the  attempted  defense. 
Every  person  feeling  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward American  Indians  is  urged  to  read  the  in- 
dictment and  the  defense  . 

The  indictment  ranges  from  charges  of  specific 
malfeasance  and  cruelty  and  neglect,  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Congressman  Frear  holds  to  be  a  sys- 
tem, in  effect,  of  peonage  or  enslavement  in  which 
225',cxx)  American  Indians  are  held  by  the  Bureau 
with  and  without  authority  of  law. 

It  will  be  found  first  that  the  replies  are  based 
in  part  on  misquotations  from  Congressman  Frear — 
misquotations  previously  attempted,  and  now  re- 
peated although  they  had  been  fully  corrected  by 
Mr.  Frear  in  his  previously  published  speeches 
above  referred  to. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  the  replies  isolate  a 
few  relatively  inconsequential  details  from  out  of 
the  inclusive,  systematic  indictment  made  by  Mr. 
Frear,  and  try  to  prove  these  details  to  be  false  or 
falsely  interpreted.  A  reference  from  the  replies 
to  the  full  statement  of  these  details  contained  in 
the  indictment  by  Mr.  Frear,  will  show  that  in  no 
single  case  is  Mr.  Frear *s  accuracy  of  statement 
challenged  through  the  production  of  evidence,  ex- 


cept in  one  case  of  alleged  tyrannical  imprisonment 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Montana,  where  a  cir- 
cumstantial affidavit  presented  by  Mr.  Frear  is  con- 
tradicted (inconclusively)  through  another  affidavit 
presented  by  the  defense. 

Such  outstanding  charges  as  the  following,  made 
or  quoted  in  extenso  in  Mr.  Frear's  new  speeches, 
are  in  effect  ignored  in  the  reply  by  the  defense 
which  consumed  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  for 
two  days,  just  as  they  are  ignored  in  other  at- 
tempts at  reply  not  here  referred  to. 

I.  That  the  Indians  are  now  denied  due  pro- 
cess of  law  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  through  open  act  and  pub- 
lic speech  has  placed  itself  on  record  against  ex- 
tending due  process  of  law  to  them,  this  denial 
including : 

a.  Denial  of  the  right  to  court  review  on 
questions  of  their  mental  competency; 

b.  Denial  of  the  right  to  court  review  be- 
fore their  wills   (testaments)   are  nullified; 

c.  Denial  of  the  right  to  make  contracts, 
guaranteed  by  property,  including  contracts 
with  attorneys;  and  in  the  case  of  Indian 
tribes,  denial  of  the  right  to  make  any  con- 
tracts whatsoever  save  with  Indian  Bureau 
approval. 

2.  That  this  denial  of  constitutional  rights  is 
not  theoretical  but  active ;  is  the  basis  for  a  destruc- 
tive exploitation  of  the  Indians*  property;  and 
amounts  to  a  systematic  persecution  directed  against 
the  Red  race,  our  nation's  wards. 

3.  That  the  Indian  death  rate  within  the  regis- 
tration area  is  steadily  and  rapidly  rising  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  census,  having  risen  48  per  cent 
between  1921  and  1924,  and  being  now  at  least 
twice  the  white  death  rate. 

4.  That  the  Indian  Bureau  continues  its  sup- 
pression of  documents,  properly  public,  of  first  im- 
portance, including  the  American  Red  Cross  re- 
port on  Indian  Health  and  Indian  Bureau  Medical 
Service,  made  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  by  citizens. 


5.  That  through  Indian  Bureau  initiative  in 
most  cases,  and  with  its  consent  in  all  cases,  a 
reimbursable  debt  exceeding  twenty  million  dollars 
has  been  piled  against  the  Indian  tribes;  the  ex- 
penditure providing  for  such  an  item,  among  many 
like  it,  as  the  building  of  a  costly,  beautiful  bridge, 
with  decorative  lighting  globes,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Arizona  desert,  the  entire  cost  of  this  bridge 
being  charged  against  the  admittedly  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, if  not  starving,  Pima  Indians. 

6.  That  while  publishing  to  the  world  statistics 
which  claim  enormous  and,  in  fact,  impossible  in- 
creases in  the  wealth  of  the  Indians,  the  Bureau 
actually  is  consuming  the  principal  of  the  Indian 
estate,    chiefly   by   the   method    of    favoring   white 
concessionaires  but  secondarily  through  using  more 
than  two  million  dollars  a  year  of  Indian  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself;  such 
procedure   being  carried   out  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  tribes  and  individuals  concerned 
and  usually  without  their  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge.    That  while  the  Bureau  conducts  its  propa- 
ganda, visitors  on  more  than  90  per  cent  of   the 
reservations   find   the   Indians   dwelling   in   hovels, 
clad  in  the  rags  of  the  very  poor,  suffering  from 
shocking  conditions  of  preventable  and  curable  dis- 
ease, and  dying  at  rates  which  would  be  sensational 
in  any  non-Indian  community. 

The  above-stated  charges  are  selected  from 
among  the  many  which,  in  the  Indian  Bureau's 
reply  to  Congressman  Frear  and  in  the  replies  of 
the  Bureau  spokesmen  on  the  floor,  are  totally 
ignored  or  else  disposed  of  through  irrelevant  as- 
sertion or  rhetorical  gesture.  Noisy  as  is  the  Bu- 
reau's self-defense  and  defense  through  its  spokes- 
men, it  actually  proves,  in  relation  to  the  more 
serious  charges,  to  be  a  defense  by  silence.  The 
noise  is  intended  to  cover  the  fact  of  damning 
silence  in  the  face  of  terrible  accusations. 

What  is  Mr.  Frear  demanding  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians? 

Various  bills  have  been  introduced  by  him  and 
by  other  friends  of  the  Ind'.an  in  Congress,  but  at 
this  time  he  is  not  stressing  the  importance  of  these 
particular  measures.  He  is  calling  tor  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  non-partisan  committee  to  be  named  by 
Congress  itself ;  he  is  asking  that  such  a  committee 
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shall  hear  his  indictment  and  sift  his  charges,  and 
shall  hear  all  other  parties,  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  Its  judgment,  with  regard  both  to 
abuses  which  may  call  for  correction  and  permanent 
plans  to  upbuild  the  Indians  and  emancipate  them. 
It  is  this  demand  for  an  investigation  by  Congress 
which  the  Bureau  and  its  spokesmen  in  the  House 
are  especially — and  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau, 
openly — fighting  against. 

Is  It  conceivable,  in  view  of  the  record  here  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  that  such  an 
Investigation  by  Congress  can  be  averted? 

Is  It  not  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to 
demand  this  investigation  and  to  demand  it  imme- 
diately ? 

Had  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its  congressional 
spokesmen  made  even  a  prima  facie  case  in  defense 
against  the  indictment;  had  they  met  asserted  facts 
with  specific  denials,  however  supported:  in  such  a 
case  there  might  still  be  a  possibility  of  confusion 
in  some  cautious  minds.  But  the  solemn  and  terri- 
ble indictment,  made  by  Mr.  Frear,  and  replied  to 
with  omissions  and  with  villlficatlon  and  unre- 
sponsive assertions  and  only  negligibly  in  any  other 
way,  although  months  were  spent  in  preparing  the 
reply — such  an  indictment  places  a  challenge  and 
a  duty  on  every  American. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  useful  investigation  of  Indian 
Affairs,  it  must  proceed  from  the  Senate  end  of 
the  Capitol  under  existing  conditions. 

John  Collier^ 

Executive  Secretary, 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  Inc. 
Washington  Office,  214  Munsey  Building. 

Phone  Main  2847. 


The  Indian  Defense  Associations  have 
a  united  national  program.  They  are  gov- 
erned locally  by  autonomous  boards  of 
directors.  They  invite  members  within  their 
respective  areas. 

Indian     Defense    Association     of    southern 
northern   California. 

Indian   Defense   Association   of   Santa   Bar- 
bara. 

Indian     Defense     Associaton     of     southern 
California. 

Indian    Defense    Association    of    Pasadena. 

Indian    Defense   and    Development   Associa- 
tion of  Milwaukee. 

Indian     Defense    Association    of    Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Branches  of 
The   American    Indian    Defense  Associaton, 

Inc. 

Haven   Emerson,    M.    D.,    President. 

John    Collier,    Executive    Secretary, 
New  York  address,   office   of  Jay  B.    Nash, 

New  York  University,  Washington  Square. 
Washington  address,  214   Munsey  Building. 


Addressed  Particularly  to  Senators 
January  15th,  1927. 

Why  This  Indian  Bureau 

Fighting 
Against  Investigation? 

The  indictment  and  the  defense  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Indian  Affairs  system  have  been 
spread  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the  extent 
of  thirty-four  pages  or  about  seventy  thousand 
words,  during  January,  1927  For  convenience, 
the  dates  and  pages  are  given: 

The  Indictment 

January     6th,  pages  1185-1207 

The  Defense 

January  lOth,  pages  13 54-1355 
January  lOth,  pages  1371-1374 
January  nth,  pages  1426- 1433 

Those  demanding  a  complete  overhauling  of  In- 
dian Affairs — and  demanding  immediately  an  inves- 
tigation by  Congress— QOxxlA  rest  their  position  on 
these  documents  alone,  w^ere  it  necessary.  Yet  Con- 
gressman Frear  by  no  means  exhausted  his  sub- 
ject— indeed,  whole  groups  of  interesting  and  fun- 
damental charges  were  necessarily  omitted  from  his 
extended  indictment,  which  was  made  in  reply  to 
earlier  speeches  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  which  culminated  in  a  demand 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  Bureau. 

The  defense  of  the  Indian  Bureau  system  con- 
tained in  the  pages  above  noted,  was  in  the  first 
instance  drafted  by  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau; and  it  was  placed  in  the  Record  with  addi- 
tional commentary  by  the  Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  who  incidentally  renewed  a  type  of  asper- 
sion false  in  letter  and  in  innuendo  and  heretofore 
proved  false  in  the  Record,  against  the  Indian  De- 


The  Senator  King  Resolution 

for 

Investigating  Indian  Affairs 

AN  URGENT  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  INDIANS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS 

«^ 

The  utmost  vigor  and  quickest  action  are  needed  in  support  of 
Senator  King's  resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation of  Indian  Affairs  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
The  resolution  was  introduced  February  3rd  and  referred  to  the 

Indian  Affairs  Committee.  . 

Expressions  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Attairs, 
whose  names  are  appended  hereto,  and  to  the  Senators  from  every 

Some  facts  indicating  the  need  of  the  investigation  from  an 
emergency  standpoint  as  well  as  from  permanent  considerations, 
are  briefly  given. 

1.  Rising  Indian  Death  Rate  and  Excessive  Disease 
Rate. 

The  registration  area  of  the  Federal  Census  contains  thirty 
states.  In  these  states,  the  Federal  Census  shows  an  Indian  death 
rate  which  has  increased  48  per  cent  in  four  years,  at  a  regular- 
speed  of  increase.  The  Indian  death  rate,  according  to  the  last 
Federal  Census  tabulation  (1924),  is  25.9  per  1,000,  against  22.5 
in  1923,  19.2  in  1922,  and  17.5  in  1921.  The  Idaho  Indian  death 
rate  increase  was  from  19.8  in  1922  to  51.4  in  1924;  the  Minnesota 
increase  was  from  13.4  in  1921  to  26.9  in  1924 ;  the  Oregon  increase 
was  from  14  in  1921  to  24.2  in  1924 ;  the  Wisconsin  increase  was 
from  17.3  in  1921  to  28.4  in  1924 ;  the  Wyoming  increase  was  from 
42  in  1922  to  86.1  in  1924.  The  net  effect  of  the  Federal  Census 
tables  is  to  show  an  Indian  death  rate  exceeding  the  Indian  birth 
rate  by  only  3  per  1,000  per  year,  and  if  the  death  curve  continues 
to  rise  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  preceeding  years  it  will 
mean  the  extermination  of  the  Indians.  .... 

The  Indian  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  registration  area  is 
six  times  the  white  death  rate  (United  States  Census).  The  In- 
dian infant  mortality  is  two  and  five-seventh  times  the  infant  mor- 
tality of  the  general  population.  . 

The  latest  official  statement  on  trachoma  is  as  follows,  from 
the  Hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  November, 

1926: 

"Mr.  French  (of  the  Committee) :    'I  notice  your  state- 
ment that  the  trachoma  percentages  run  nearly  21  per  cent 
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the  country  over,  out  of  106,000  Indians  examined.'  Dr. 
Guthrie  (Head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  Medical  Service)  :  *I 
think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct.'  " 

2.  Shrinkage  of  Indian  Property  Held  in  Trust. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself  are  ex- 
clusively used  in  what  follows. 

Leaving  out  the  estimated  values  of  oil  and  minerals  (which, 
whether  the  estimates  be  correct  or  incorrect,  are  values  apper- 
tinent  to  a  few  tribes  only,  capable  of  being  used  in  no  manner  for 
most  of  the  tribes),  the  following  has  happened  to  Indian  trust 
property  in  the  four  years,  June  30,  1922,  to  June  30,  1926. 

The  total  of  Indian  wealth  held  in  trust  has  diminished  four 
per  cent  each  year. 

The  total  value  of  allotted  lands  held  in  trust  has  diminished 
16.6  per  cent  in  these  four  years.  That  is  on  the  face  of  the 
Bureau's  tabulation.  But  analysis  of  the  Bureau's  statistics  indi- 
cates a  trust-allotted-land  diminution  totaling  17.8  per  cent  in  these 
four  years.  This  diminution  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  sale  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  of  allotted  heirship  lands  held  in  trust.  The 
money  goes  chiefly  into  Bureau  control  to  be  administered  for 
restricted  Indians. 

The  Bureau's  tabulations  show  that  the  individual  Indian 
moneys  held  in  trust  have  diminished  36.7  in  these  four  years,  a 
diminution  of  $13,500,000. 

The  tribal  funds  in  the  same  years  have  diminished  18.5  per 
cent,  and  the  Bureau's  report  shows  (without  explaining)  a  dis- 
appearance of  nine  million  dollars  of  tribal  money  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1926. 

The  above  ignores  the  ever-mounting  reimbursable  indebted- 
ness against  the  tribal  lands,  which  properly  should  be  published 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  its  financial  tables  but  which  is  omitted 
from  all  its  published  reports. 

Those  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  in  the  different 
states  know  that  thousands  of  individual  Indian  wards  and  scores 
of  tribes  have  already,  though  still  held  under  guardianship,  been 
stripped  of  their  wealth.  But  probably  there  are  few  who  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  figures  quoted  above,  which  is  that  the  re- 
stricted Indians  as  a  body  will  have  become  landless  and  money- 
less— totally  empoverished — in  a  period  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  in  the  future,  if  they  physically  exist  at  that  date. 

3.  The    Law   Gives    Indians    Citizenship   but    Leaves 

Them  and  Holds  Them  in  a  Status  of  Legal 
Outcasts. 

Our  Indian  law  was  chaotic  before  1924,  but  the  Citizenship 
Act  of  1924  piled  new  paradoxes  on  the  earlier  ones.  Through 
that  law  the  Indians  became  voters  except  in  two  states  (Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  where  state  laws  interfere).  The  law  made  them 
full  citizens.  But  because  of  various  court  decisions,  preceding 
and  following  the  act  of  1924,  the  Indians  remain  subjected  to  the 
unconditioned  control  of  Congress  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau  which 


is  an  instrumentality  of  Congress.  This  means  the  unconditioned 
control  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  most  matters.  These  facts  have 
been  abundantly  developed  in  Congressional  debate,  hence  they 
are  not  elaborated  here.  But  the  225,000  restricted  Indians,  now 
voters  except  as  noted  above,  are  without  the  right  to  due  process 
of  law  in  matters  of  person  or  property,  except  in  the  sole  case 
of  being  charged  with  one  of  eight  crimes  named  in  the  Federal 
statutes.  They  are  without  the  right  to  a  court  review  of  their 
mental  competency,  without  the  right  to  make  wills  that  have  legal 
effect  save  as  the  Indian  Bureau  might  0.  K.  them;  without  the 
right  to  jury  trial,  to  representation  by  counsel,  or  appeal  to  the 
courts,  when  they  are  tried  by  the  Indian  agent  and  condemned  to 
jail;  without  the  right  to  make  contracts  guaranteed  by  the  r 
property;  and  comprehensively,  are  denied  the  privileges  deemed 
essential  to  life  in  the  modern  world  and  guaranteed  by  the  bill  of 
rights  and  the  constitution. 

4.  The  Costly,  Ineffectual  and  Inadequate  Schooling. 

The  Indian  Boarding  School  system  goes  right  on,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Indian  Bureau  state  that  the  boarding  schools  as 
a  whole  are  overcrowded  by  38.8  per  cent  beyond  their  capacity. 
(Capacity  17,736,  enrollment  24,512).  The  last  Indian  Bureau 
report  shows  about  3,200  Navajo  children  without  any  school- 
ing at  all.  The  inadequate  Indian  boarding  schooling  costs  above 
three  and  a  half  times  more  per  capita  than  the  adequate  school- 
ing given  to  white  children  throughout  the  middle  and  far  west; 
yet  the  Bureau's  salaries  to  teachers  are  notoriously  low,  condi- 
tions harsh,  and  teaching  talent  correspondingly  inadequate. 

5.  The  Indian  Bureau  System  Refuses  to  Initiate  Its 

Own  Reform. 

Of  course  it  does;  but  this  fact  has  to  be  reiterated  because 
the  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Department  are  carrying  on  an 
intense  propaganda,  which  claims  first  that  nearly  all  the  re- 
forms have  been  completed  already,  and  second  that  measures 
are  now  under  way  to  fulfill  every  need.  The  multitudinous 
indictment  of  the  existing  situation,  from  which  the  above  items 
are  taken,  has  been  spread  in  the  Record  and  remains  wholly 
unanswered,  but  the  Interior  Department  propaganda  goes 
ahead  unabated. 

Congress  alone  is  the  hope  of  the  Indians.  They,  as  wards, 
can  appeal  to  no  other  court — but  to  Congress  alone.  The  sys- 
tem of  irresponsible  property  management  and  of  the  denial  of 
human  rights,  with  which  the  Indian  Bureau  identifies  itself 
through  its  propaganda  now  going  on,  has  been  created  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  can  and  must  be  corrected 
by  Congress — by  Congress  alone.  Congress  is  entirely  unequipped 
to  proceed  whether  with  a  reform  of  the  details  of  the  existing 
situation  or  with  the  building  of  a  new  system  of  Indian  Affairs, 
until  the  proposed  investigation  gives  it  the  authoritative  data 
on  which  to  go  ahead. 
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6.  The  Tactics  of  Those  Opposed  to  the  Investigation. 

If  the  King  resolution  is  not  adopted  by  the  Congress  now 

1Q97  9«  «p<?c!ion    which  IS  the  session  preceuiuB  i.»i'c  v 

1927-28  session   wn^L  ,     ^  ^  ^j^at  an  investigation  of  this 

and  being  wholly  unofficial  and  P"^^,\^^^^tSg)    gives  it  official 
npnartment   (whose  work  it  is  investigating;    givco 
f  !Fn«    par  not  under  whatever  circumstances  meet  the  Con- 

and  indicate  needed  changes,  and  which  are  ^^^.^'^  .''^'  „„ 
nnanswered  but  which  are  privately  asserted  facts,  not  ascer 
tTnerbT  Congress  through  its  own  i-trumentaL^s^ 

Enormous  interests  may  be— will  be— d  stuibea  oy  tne 
vestigS^on  proposed  in  Senator  King's  resolution      The  eflort 
lo  secSe  a  Senate  vote  must  be  instant  and  determined. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
214  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.,  President. 
John  Collier,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 


John  W.  Harreld,  of  Oklahoma, 
Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas, 
Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon, 
Thomas  D.  Schall,  of  Minnesota, 
W.  H.  McMaster,  of  S.  Dakota, 


Henry  F.  Ashurst,  of  Arizona, 
John  B.  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming, 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana, 
C.  C.  Dill,  of  Washington, 
Sam  G.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico. 


R.  M.  LaFoUette,  of  Wisconsin, 


February  5th,  1927. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  3,  1927 

Mr.  King  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


/        RESOLUTION 

Whereas  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Indians 
presently  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  are  in  contemplation  of  law  citizens  of  the  United  States 
but  who  are  in  fact  treated  as  wards  of  the  Government  and 
are  prevented  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  and  independent 
use  of  property  and  of  liberty  of  contract  with  respect 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  handles,  leases,  and  sells 
Indian  property  of  great  value,  and  disposes  of  funds  which 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  without  respon- 
sibility to  civil  courts  and  without  effective  responsibility  to 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  that  the  control  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  persons  and  property  of  Indians  is  preventing 
them  from  accommodating  themselves  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  modem  life  and  from  exercising  that  liberty 
with  respect  to  their  own  affairs  without  which  they  can  not 
develop  into  self-reliant,  free,  and  independent  citizens  and 


have  the  rights  which  heloiig  generally  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  1)y  responsible 
persons  and  organizations  charging  improper  and  improvi- 
dent administration  of  Indian  property  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  that  preventable  diseases  are  widespread 
among  the  Indian  population,  that  the  death  rate  among 
them  is  not  oidy  unreasonably  high  but  is  increasing,  and  that 
the  Indians  in  many  localities  are  becoming  pauperized ;  and 

Whereas  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  the  last  hundred  years 
having  as  their  objective  thfe  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes 
seem  to  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  results  anticipated;  and 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  said  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Indian 
policy  incorporated  in  said  Acts  be  examined  and  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  same  as  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  population  be  surveyed  and 
appraised:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Y  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 

o     the  Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  general 
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survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  operation 

4  and  effect  of  the  laws  whicli  Congress  has  passed  for  the 

5  civilization  and  protection  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  investigate 
a  the  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  persons 

7  and  property  of  Indians  and  the  effect  of  the  acts,  regula- 

8  tions,  and  administration  of  said  bureau  upon  the  health, 

9  improvement,  and  welfare  of  the  Indians;  and  to  report 


1  its  findings  in  the  premises,  together  with  recommendations 

2  for  the  correction  of  abuses  that  may  be  found  to  exist,  and 

3  for  such  changes  in  the  law  as  will  promote  the  security, 

4  economic  competence,  and  progress  of  the  Indians. 

5  Said  committee  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and 

6  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  to  employ  such  clerical  assist- 

7  ance  as  is  necessary,  to  sit  during  any  recess  of  the  Senate, 

8  and  at  such  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable.     Any  sub- 

9  committee,  duly  authorized  thereto,  shall  have  the  powers 
10  conferred  upon  the  committee  by  this  resolution. 


69th  congress 
2d  Session 


}  S.  RES.  341 


RESOLUTION 

Providing  for  a  general  survey  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes 

By  Mr  King 

Febbuaby  3,1927 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
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Circular  relative  to  lands  in  the  possession  of  Indian  occupants. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

GENERAL    LAND    OFFICE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1903. 
To  Registers  and  Receivers  and  U.  S,  Surveyors- General. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  circular  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  May  31,  1884,  relative  to  lands  occupied  by  Indian  inhabitants 

(3  L.  D.,  371),  viz: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

general  land  office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Ma>/  Sly  ISS4, 
Regulcrs  and  Receivers,  U.  S.  Land  Offices, 

Gentlemen  :  Information  having  been  received  from  the  War  Department  of 
attempts  of  white  men  to  dispossess  non-reservation  Indians  along  the  Columbia 
River  and  other  places  within  the  military  department  of  the  Columbia  of  the  land 
they  have  for  years  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  similar  information  having  been 
received  from  other  sources  in  reference  to  other  localities  where  land  is  occupied 
by  Indians  who  are  making  efforts  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor,  you 
are  hereby  instructed  to  peremptorily  refuse  all  entries  and  filings  attempted  to  be 
made  by  others  than  the  Indian  occupants  upon  lands  in  the  possession  of  Indians 
who  have  made  improvements  of  any  value  whatever  thereon. 

In  order  that  the  homes  and  improvements  of  such  Indians  may  be  protected,  as 
intended  by  these  instructions,  you  are  directed  to  ascertain,  by  whatever  means 
may  be  at  your  command,  whether  any  lands  in  your  districts  are  occupied  by 
Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  locality  of  their  possession  and  improvements  as  near 
as  mav  be,  and  to  allow  no  entries  or  filings  upon  any  such  lands.  When  the  fact 
of  Indian  occupancy  is  denied  or  doubtful,  the  proper  investigation  will  be  ordered 
prior  to  the  allowance  of  adverse  claims.  Where  lands  are  unsui'veyed  no  appro- 
priation will  be  allowed  within  the  region  of  Indian  settlements  until  the  siu^veys 
have  been  made  and  the  land  occupied  by  Indians  ascertained  and  defined. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  O.  McFARLAND, 

Commissioner. 
Approved  May  31,  1884. 
H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary, 

The  foregoing  instructions  apply  to  every  land  district  and  to  all 
lands  occupied  by  Indian  inhabitants  in  any  part  of  the  public  land 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  officially  represented  that  these  instructions  are  disre- 
garded, and  that  public  land  entries  have  been  allowed  upon  lands  on 
which  Indian  inhabitants  have  their  homes  and  improvements,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  Indians  have  so  resided  for  a  number  of  years, 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  making  the  land  their  permanent  homes. 

The  allowance  of  such  entries  is  a  violation  of  the  instructions  of  this 
Department,  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  defenseless  people,  and  provoca- 
tive of  violence  and  disturbance. 

[over.] 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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i„»t™„tio„.  or  the  above  circular  a,^d  «;  P™,^ -;;^;„„.,,  ^  ,„,„„. 
i„  the  pcseSHion,  °;f°P''''°";,^„t  and  you  -ill  c«rcise  every  care  au,l 
by  their  bemes  and  "72 3^„^°„/.„„,auee  of  any  .ucb  entries, 
precaution  ty--';'^ Itt^n  ascertain  the  localities  of  Indian 
It  is  presumed  that  you  kno  tive  districts,  and  you  w.li 

furnished  you  by  ^^^^J^f^^!:;;:^..  to  carefully  and  fully 
Surveyors-general  will  ^^^^^^^  '";         ^^  ^^.  g^rveys  hereafter  made 
note  all  Indian  occupations  ^^ '\^^^^^^;[;,,  the  plats  of  survey, 
or  reported,  and  the  same  must  be  expressed  up 

Very  respectfully, 


7KJ- 


Coinmissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

OFFICE   OF   THE   SECRETARY, 

December  SO,  1003. 
Approved : 


Secretarij, 
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6  (calendar  day,  February  7),  I930.-Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr  Wheeler,  from  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 

Affairs,  submitted  the  foUowmg 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT 

[Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  79,  70th  Cong.] 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1928,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  fm-ditii"ofrhflnd^ 

and  protection  of  the  Indian  ^"Des,  xo  uivestii^  j     ^^ 

Indian  Affairs  to  the  perf'is  and  property  of  Indians  and  ^^^^  ^        ^.^^ment, 

Sits  Af  SSat^P  Mijn  *e  P.^^^^^  ^.eihe. 

and  progress  of  the  Indians.  nprsona  and  papers,  to  administer- 

3ir.SS:  A^S'fi^a'^e  t"e %»«"  »""-d  upon''  .h.  ^m-H^e, 
by  this  resolution.  .  n       • 

Thereafter,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  19f ,  the  folkm^^^^ 
cnhoommittee  was  duly  appointed  and  designated  by  the  benate 
ComS^on  Tndian 'Aff ^£s  to  carry  out  the  prcnnsions  of  sa^ 

resolution  consisting  of  the  following  l^^f -.Lyg^K  Wheeer 
(chairman),  W.  B.  Pine,  Robert  M.  LaFoUette,  jr.,  B.  K.  Wheeier 

"^ISr/ JteiVer'COregon),  in  pursuance  to  the  provisions  of  said 
resotStion  a^d  the  Ration  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian; 
Atos  particVated  as  Tmember  ex  officio  of  said  subcommittee  at 
tbP  hparinffs  which  were  held  at  Washington,  D.^.  xu    w^ 

PursuanTto  said  resolution  and  within  the  limits  of  its  authonty^ 
the  sXommittee  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  existmr 
nnon  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  timber  control,  health,  edu- 
cation law  enforcement,  Indian  Service  personnel  on  the  reservation^ 
and,  in  addition,  various  alleged  abuses. 
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The  committee  has  had  at  its  disposal  a  series  of  reports  dealing 
with  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  made  by  Inspector  Irowbridge 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  1928  and  1929,  also  a  report  made  m  1928 
by  a  staff  of  irrigation  advisors  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  subcommittee  finds :  ^-   •.•  i 

An  extravagant  administration  both  of  the  agency  activities  and 
the  timber  supervision  work  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

An  excessively  high  and  rapidly  increasing  overhead  cost  at  the 
reservation.  This  cost,  for  a  reservation  containing  1,275  Indians, 
has  increased  as  follows : 

iq9A  $175,321.74 

1Q97 210,061.  11 

1928 ^I"'""" -'---"-----" ------ - 270,070.  12 

The  above  sums  were  taken  wholly  from  the  tribal  fund  of  the 
IGamath  Tribe,  derived  chiefly  from  timber  sales. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  the  tribe  has  been  as  follows : 

iQOft  •  $1,250,428.  96 

1097 1,  118,  115.  06 

1928 llll""l"l"lll""^""^"""^^ 1»234,  115.  32 

The  percentages  of  the  tribe's  gross  revenue  used  for  reservation 
costs  were  as  follows:  1926,  14  per  cent;  1927,  19  per  cent;  1928, 

22  per  cent.  .  r   ^  ^  i 

Uncontradicted  testimony  shows  a  continued  increase  ot  total 
reservation  cost  and  of  the  ratio  of  cost  to  gross  income  from  all 
sources,  through  the  fiscal  year  1930  and  into  the  Budget  estimates  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  for  1931. 

These  expenditures  were  wholly  distinct  from  any  per  capita  pay- 
ments  or  other  payments   to   individual   Indians  from   the    tribal 

re  venu  es . 

Protection  has  been  extended  by  Superintendent  Arnold  to  various 
employees  whom  the  subcommittee  finds  gravely  at  fault. 

The  subcommittee  finds  that  C.  R.  Trowbridge,  inspector  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  has  reported  that  the  financial  clerk,  T.  W.  Wheat, 
exercises  a  practical  dominance  over  the  superintendent,  L.  D.  Arnold, 
and  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  recommended  the  transfer  of  T.  W. 
Wheat  away  from  Klamath  Reservation.  This  recommendation  has 
not  been  heeded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Modoc  Point  irrigation  project  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000 
taken  from  Klamath  tribal  funds  is  a  complete  failure  for  Indians  and 

whites  alike.  .  •       •      i 

At  least  through  the  year  1928  the  reservation  hospital,  maintained 
from  tribal  funds,  was  boycotted  by  practically  all  the  Indians  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  doctor  in  charge.  This  doctor  was  supported 
by  Superintendent  Arnold  and  was  even  reemployed  by  Superin- 
tendent Arnold  after  having  resigned  under  criticism. 

The  subcommittee  finds  an  extreme  laxity  in  the  handling  of  grazing 
permits  on  the  reservation  and  in  the  control  of  the  grazing  range, 
which  is  leased  to  outside  sheep  owners  without  tribal  consent  and  in 
the  face  of  tribal  protest,  although  the  law  requires  tribal  consent 
before  such  permits  are  issued.     The  subcommittee  finds  that  Mr. 
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Trowbridge  reported  that  Grazing  Super\nsor  Wiley,  supported 
through  thick  and  thin  bv  Superintendent  Arnold,  was  probably 
dishonest  in   his  operations,    although   conclusive   legal   proof   was 

wanting.  .       .  , 

The  experimental  farm  maintained  at  the  reservation  is  a  complete 
failure,  indeed  a  mere  extravagant  pretense;  but  the  supenntendent 
has  continued  to  urge  appropriations  from  the  tribal  funds  for  main- 
taining this  acknowledged  failure.  . 

The  Five-Mile  sawmill  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  run  at  a 
continuous  loss  to  the  tribe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  Indian  is; 
given  employment,  only  whites  being  employed. 

No  Indian  is  employed  as  permanent  employee  in  the  entire 
Indian  Bureau  force  of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  although  the 
Indian  Bureau  pay  roll,  met  from  Klamath  tribal  funds,  exceeds 
$160,000  a  year,  with  approximately  50  permanent  employees. 

The  subcommittee  finds  that  Inspector  Trowbridge  reports  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  forestry  branch  to  be  excessive  and  further, 
that  he  reports: 

Gross  ignorance  of  the  regulations  both  in  the  forestry  and  the  agency  branches* 

Indian  Bureau  employees  in  the  forestry  service  have  received  pay 
from  the  logging  companies  whose  operations  they  were  supposed  to 
be  regulating.  These  employees  are  still  in  Indian  Bureau  employ 
on  the  reservation.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  Indian  super- 
intendent by  Inspector  Trowbridge  in  1928. 

The  subcommittee  has  visited  the  Klamath  Reservation,  has  seen 
these  Indians,  and  has  taken  testimony  relating  to  their  conditions. 
The  subcommittee  found  them  to  be  above  the  average  tribe  in  edu- 
cation. The  tribe  pays  all  of  the  salaries  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
employees  from  the  superintendent  down,  and  the  property  which  is 
being  administered  by  Superintendent  Arnold  and  his  subordinates  is 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  and  its  individ- 
ual members.  T     T        T^  1     U 

The  reports  of  Inspector  Trowbridge  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  at  Washington,  Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg.,  and  Riverside,  Calif.,  heard  by  the  subcommittee,  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  a  serious  conflict  has  gone  on  for  years  and  is  now 
going  on  between  Superintendent  Arnold  and  the  Klamath  Tribe. 
This  conflict  the  subcommittee  finds  to  be  due,  first,  to  an  extravagant 
and  extraordinarily  inefficient  administration  by  the  superintendent, 
and  second,  to  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  certain  of  his 
subordinates  to  block  the  expression  of  the  tribal  will,  to  interfere 
with  elections  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  tribal  council  and  to  dis- 
credit the  Indians.  ,     i-i  i 

The  Indian  Bureau  pay  roll  for  reservation  salaries  on  the  Klamath 

Reservation  has  increased  as  follows:  ^ 

iQOft  $122,019.  42 

1Q97 -- --     141,097.  75 

1928  "- 1 ---"'----""---"- -"---"  156,774.  61 

Every  Klamath  Indian,  man,  woman  and  child,  contributed,  in 
1928,  $123.50  for  Indian  Bureau  agency  salaries  alone,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  additional  payments  for  agency  automobiles  and  conven- 
iences and  timber  supervision  activities,  which  brought  the  Klamath 
tribal  contribution  to  $270,000  in  1928,  or  a  tax  of  $213  on  each  man, 
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woman,  and  child  of  the  tribe.     Such  a  tax  would  be  impossible  as  a 
levy  on  any  white  community. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  established  the  fact  that 
this  levy  does  not  procure  for  the  Klamath  Indians  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  their  education.  For  their  education  they  must  and  do 
turn  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  During  a  term  of  years  the  levy  did  not 
procure  health  service  for  the  Indians,  because  of  the  retention  of 
Doctor  Rogers  as  reservation  and  hospital  physician,  while  the 
Indians  boycotted  him  and  privately  paid  for  their  medical  services 
at  Klamath  Falls.  The  reports  by  Inspector  Trowbridge  in  this 
detail  were  fully  corroborated  in  testimony  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee at  Klamath  Falls  and  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  '  , 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  which  was  not  controverted, 
further  established  that  this  levy  against  the  Klamath  tribal  fund 
did  not  procure  social  service  or  agricultural  guidance  for  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  The  Klamath  Tribe,  although  paying  a  per  capita  tax 
at  least  twice  or  more  as  great  as  the  per  capita  aggregate  of  taxes  m 
white  communities  appeared,  from  the  testimony,  to  be  receiving 
actually  less  of  service  than  the  surrounding  rural  communities  ot 
Oregon,  inasmuch  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  does  not  extend  to 
the  reservation,  while  the  Indian  Bureau  services  were  nonexistent 
with  respect  to  some  needs  and  extremely  ineffective  with  respect  to 

other  needs. 

Much  testimony  was  given  both  before  the  subcommittee  at 
Klamath  Falls  and  in  Washington  dealing  with  the  decline  of  the 
Indians'  cattle  business  and  the  substitution  of  sheep  grazing,  alleged 
to  have  destroyed  portions  of  the  range  and  to  be  injuring  substan- 
tially the  whole  range.  The  allegations  of  witnesses  were  supported 
by  the  reports  of  Inspector  Trowbridge,  who,  as  already  stated,  further 
alleged  extreme  looseness,  and  intimated  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  in  the  matter  of  the  granting  and  regulation  of  sheep- 
grazing  permits.  The  evidence  shows  a  consistent  policy  of  breaking 
down  the  self-support  of  the  Klamath  Indians  through  the  cattle 
industry  and  of  expropriating  their  range  for  the  use  of  outside 
sheepmen,  pursued  down  to  and  including  the  present  year. 

From  the  evidence  taken  the  subcommittee  is  convinced  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Superintendent 
Arnold  and  Financial  Clerk  Wheat  with  the  Indians;  that  these 
officials  have  ignored  the  wishes  and  regards  of  the  Indians;  that 
they  have  been  extravagant  with  the  money  and  wasteful  of  the 
property  entrusted  in  their  supervision;  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Klamath  Indians  have  lost  all  confidence  in  their  officials,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  have  anything  like  a  satisfactory  situation. 

The  attempted  justification  by  the  Indian  Bureau  witnesses  of  the 
retention  of  Superintendent  Arnold  and  Finance  Clerk  Wheat  at  the 
Klamath  Reservation  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee, 
wholly  unconvincing.  Their  retention  in  the  Indian  Service  m  any 
<^apacity  appears  to  the  subcommittee  as  a  highly  doubtful  procedure, 
but  their  continuance  at  the  Klamath  Reservation  appears  to  the 
subcommittee  indefensible.  ,    -j      x 

The  earliest  and  fullest  of  the  reports  of  Inspector  Trowbridge  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  delivered  August  27,  1928. 
This  basic  report,  and  a  long  series  of  supplementary  reports,  have 
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remained  unheeded  with  respect  to  all  of  their  main  recommendations, 
and  no  indication  has  been  given  by  the  Indian  Bureau  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee  of  any  present  intention  of  executing  the 
Trowbridge  recommendations. 

The  report  of  the  advisers  on  irrigation  on  Indian  reservations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  has  now  reposed  in  the  files  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  since  June,  1928,  has  now  been  incorporated  in 
the  record  of  this  subcommittee.  It  deals  extensively  with  the 
Klamath  Reservation,  but  has  apparently  received  even  less  attention, 
if  possible,  than  the  Trowbridge  reports.  This  irrigation  report 
deals  not  only  with  the  Modoc  Point  irrigation  project,  but  with 
other  irrigation  projects  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  which  have 
been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  and  which  are  partial  or  complete 
failures. 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  present  commis- 
sioner and  assistant  commissioner  have  been  in  office  only  since 
July  1,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  policies  or 
actions  of  their  predecessors,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  inherent 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  subcommittee  is  convinced 
that  decisive  action  must  be  taken  and  a  determined  policy  must  be 
put  into  operation  at  once  in  order  to  correct  deplorable  existing 
conditions.  , 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lynn  J.  Frazier,  Chairman, 

W.  B.  Pine, 

B.  K.  Wheeler, 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr., 

Elmer  Thomas. 

:      o 


\ 
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iA3C  l&rtOO,  eAXTF.,  TTKIOSr 


WASHINGTON,    May     J4     (A.P.)— 

Plans  for  an  ^xtyision^  into  seven 
western  states  Qt  aii  InVwtlgatlon  Into 
the  govermnelft's  treatment  of  the  In- 
dian were  announced  today  by  Chair- 
man Frazler  of  the  Senate  Indian  af- 
fairs committee. 

As  soon  as  the  senate  recessec,  prob- 
ably next  month,  Prazer  said  he  v/ould 
ask  the  committee  to  start  for  the 
west  and  visit  Wisconsin,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  response 
to  letters  of  complaint  which  have 
come  from  those  states.  The  com- 
mittee, he  said,  will  inspect  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  schools  and  call  wit- 
nesses to  tell  about  conditions. 

Co-operation  of  the  Indian  bureau, 
which  has  been  criticized  adversely  at 
hearings  the  committee  already  has 
held  in  Washington  and  in  states  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  be  Invited,  and 
Frazler  hopes  that  either  Charles  J. 
Rhoades,  new  commissioner  of  the 
I  bureau,  or  his  assistant,  J.  Henry 
Scattergood,  will  go  along  to  see  the 
Reservations  and  schools  at  first  hand. 


Sacramento.  TaVTI^^ 

.iiQU5t  23,  1924 


ilNVESTIGATlto 
IS  ASKED  B 


existlngr,    the    Indians    feoKno-    *u    . 

immediately  the  monev  fV^^f  f*"',' 
|/by  the  government  It  shou.d'^r' 
'turned    over    to    them  "  "^    ^^ 


INDIANS 


e    Kl^m/th    Indian 

equesteSTin   a  petl- 

'    ingto/.   following 

Klamatfi    tribesmen 

reason    for    the| 


23. — A     se 

conditi'O 

Reservatic 

tion    sent 

of 


ondltions 


a    meeting 

here.     The    specific  .^^  Tndiansl 

request  was   not   given,   tha:  Indians] 

alleging      merely      that 
were   un"satlsfact< 

Money    Allotment". 

At  the  meeting  a  letter  was  rea^ 
from  Indian  Commissioner  Burke| 
siting  that  the  government  had  nd 
authority  to  make  per  c^P/t^  P^^ 
ments  to  the  tribesmen  at  the  pres 
ent  time,  for  moneys  derived  fron 
the  sale  of  Indian  timber  on  th 
reservation.  , 

This    Indirectly    is    believed    to   bl 
one  cause  nf  the  dissaUsfacUorwio-^ 


RlTBRSIDSi  CAT/.,   PH««« 
FEBRUARY  12,  1927 


Pass  Indian  Resolution 

resolution   asking   congress   to 
Ive^igate  tha  woV^of  the  Indian 
Departments  J^s  Tpassed     at     last 
week's  v  me^jing    ol    the    Women's 

I  Civic    League    of    Pasadena.       Th© 

|!  resolution  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  need  of  a  com* 
plete  inveFtigation  of  Indian  af- 
fairs as  in<Mcated  by  facts  brought 
out  by  Congressman  James  A. 
Frear,  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee  on  Indian  affairs 
and  by  the  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation; and  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  problem  is  in 
vital   part  a  California  problem; 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Wom- 
an's Civic  I^eague  of  Pasadena  re- 
quests congress  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  impartial  investigation 
of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau 

land  that  letters  be  sent  to  Senatonif 
Johnson     and     Shortridge     uraHfig 

I  this   investigation."  ^ 


-^•^  :^i,  :nb 


\  Injun  Treatment      1  \^^ 

Once  again  the  government  is 
taking  an  interest  in  the  Indian. 
It  IS  announced  from  Washing- 
ton that  a  number     of  official 
palefaces  will  leave  Washington  , 
for  the  wilds  of  the  west  and  inj 
vestigate  the  manner  in  which 
the  Indian  is  treated,     or  mis- 
treated. 

The  Indians  will  be  glad  tc 
see  the  boys  again.  By  this 
time  some  of  the  investigators 
ought  to  be  well  known  enough 
on  western  reservationa  to  be 
called  by  their  first  names  by 
the  redskins  who  have  survived 
many  similar  official  probes. 

This  sort  of  thing     has  been 

romg  on  for  many,  many  years, 

put  the  Indians  are  patient,  in-  ' 

ired  to  such  trials,  and  have  no 

>bject  in  being  anything  but  op- 

timistic. 

The  coming  of  the  Washington 
)fficials  will  be  heralded  in 
tmple  time   to  give  Indian  ag- 

;f;,^J".'^^y,*™etocleanup,  to 
mt  their  houses  in   order,   and 

fo  assemble  the  necessary  wit- 
lesses  whose  testimony  will  fill 
>ages  of  manuscript  from  which 
tnother  official  report  will  be 
lade. 

The  whole  Indian  question, 
If  there  is  any,  could  be  settled 
by  a  few  western  ranchers  liv- 
ng  near  enough  reservations  to 
know  the  Indian  and  how  to 
treat  him. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  chore 
|s  more  often  left  to  a  Phila- 
ielphia  banker  and.  a  Boston 
fawyer. 


»»« J 


RIVEHSIOE,  CAL.,  EXTERPRISW 
BiAilCH  10,   1927 


TED  EDUCITOR!)  DISCUSS 
Di  PDOBL  [MS  AT  DINNED 


CLOSER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  RED  MEN  IS  URGE] 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  SPECIAL  SURVEY  NOW 
DOING  WORK  IN  RIVERSIDE 


How  a  closer  understanding:  with  the  Indians  will  be  brought 
about  by  results  of  a  survey  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  of  Wash- 
ingrton,  D.  C,  was  outlined  last  night  at  a  dinner  at  Sherman  In- 
stitute by  members  of  the  survey  committee.  One  hundred  prom- 
inent men  and  women  of  Riverside  were  guests  of  Supt.  F.  M. 
Conser  and  the  Institute  staff. 

Unbiased  information  on  Indian  to  become  farmers,  but  where  In- 
relations  will  be  obtained  by  the  dians  own  good  land,  they  should 
survey,  Dr.  Louis  Merriam,  head  be  fitted  as  good  farmers." 
of  the  committee,  told  the  River-  :  Relation  of  Indians  to  agriculture 
siders.  The  Institute  of  Government  is  Dr.  Spillman's  field  in  the  sur- 
Research  is  a  private  organization  yev.  Dr.  Merriam  told  of  the 
and  supported  by  private  funds,  duties  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
he  said.  Secretary  Work  of  the  mittee  not  present  at  the  meeting. 
Interior  asked  the  Institute  to  con-  Ray  A.  Brown,  professor  at  the  law 
duct  this  first-hand  survey  because  school  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
it  has  no  connection  with  govern-  sin,  is  advisor  on  legal  matters  per- 
mental  agencies,  Dr.  Merriam  ex-  taining  to  the  Indians;  Dr.  H.  R. 
plained.  !  Edwards,   member   of  the   field   de- 

Every  Indian  tribe  in  the  Coun-  po,rtment  of  the  National  Tuber- 
try  will  be  visited  during  the  year  culosis  Association,  is  specialist  on 
given  to  field  work.  The  survey  public  health  of  Indians;  Miss  Em- 
was  started  Nov.  12,  1926,  Said  Dr.  nia  Duke,  who  has  been  connected 
Merriam,  and  will  be  completed  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  the 
late  in  June.  The  report  will  be  Red  Cross  and  other  national  or- 
ready  by  October  or  November.  ;  ganizations,  is  studying  Indians  who 
The  various  departments  of  re-  have  gone  into  white  communities 
earch  to  which  each  member  of  the  '  living  as  whites  and  in  o6mpetition 
!ommittee  w?ls  assigned  were  de-  ;  with  whites;  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
cribed  by  the  group  of  college  pro-  twelve  years  president  of  Fiske  Uni- 
essors  and  -econom-ic  experts.  They  .  versity  and  now  a  professor  at  the 
ivere  introduced  by  Dr.  Merriam.  |  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  col- 
Understanding  Is  Needed  lecting  statistical  data,  and  R.  P. 
Proper  understanding  by  the  stambach  is  executive  clerk. 
7hite  man  of  the  Indian  and  by  the  |  "xhe  Indian  of  Riverside  County 
ndian  of  the  white  man  is  the  is  a  delightful  person  if  given  the 
asis  of  mutual  benefit,  asserted  opportunity,"  said  S.  C.  Evans,  Riv- 
llenry  Roe  Cloud,  prominent  Okla-  ,  erside  capitalist  and  former  mayor, 
homa  Indian.  Cloud's  duties  are  to  ,  He  said  he  was  interested  in  the 
[represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  In-  survey's  mxcthod  of  investigation, 
dian  toward  America  and  its  insti-  i  The  community  is  sympathetic  to 
Itutions.  j  Indian  work,  he  continued,  and  is 
Lack  of  this  understanding  is  '  proud  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
responsible  for  much  of  the  friction  government  for  the  Indian  at  Sher- 
between  the  tv/o  races,  he  said.  "The  ,  man. 

Indian  has  always  assumed  a  very  |  ^^^^  j^  Valuable  j 

friendly  attitude  to  the  white  man  |     ^.„  x,^         i.  •    i.     * 

when  first  introduced,"  declared  \  ^  'Jvery  survey  on  the  subject  of 
Cloud.  "When  the  whites  first  came  I  Indian  relations  is  one  of  the  out- 
to  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  i  standing    contribuaons    to    Amen 

the  Indians  helped  them  survive  by    ^^^i^^'^^^'^'' f  f^f'/,.^^^^^^ 

i.       !-■       4-v.^^  ««.^;r,,iif,tT»oi  rv.ofv»rkHc    wood,  head  of  the.  Indian  Welfare 

teaching  them  agricultural  methods    j^^^^.^^^^^   „f    tj,e   National   Wo- 

for  the  new  soil  and  giving  and  sell-  |  _^^P,^   ^^^^^^  organization.     "There 

Wg  'VhPTl  la^^-    ■    f,,i„„,Khin      was 'has  been   so   little   human   cornice 
"This    spirit    o£    fiienaship      was  ,     ^        ^^  j^^.^^g_ 

i^-iointi^iined    for    the      fiist      tnirty  •  .  .      .     .     ^         .^ 

?ltr"  Rut  the  white  man  refused  "The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
years.    But  ^ne  ^  n«e  m^  legislation  giving  back  to  the  In- 

to re'=°g"^^ff„,th„^^ /r  55  ?and  whUe  '  dians  land  and  water  rights  where 
dian  tP  hunt  over  'i'^^^^^i^  ^^  I  necessary."  continued  Mrs.  Atwood. 

*Vr^^    4=,^  caused  th^m^^^^^^  health,  the  economic  and  then 

at  first.   Thxs  caused  tn    many  w  educational  side  of  the  Indian 

''S"SS"'hS-sW-  occur- j  Should  be  considered  in  that  order, 
red  ftve  yeafs  after  the  white  men  ,  She  believed. 

arrived  in  New  England  instead  of  j  "Indian  schools  should  be  or- 
?hirtv  years,  the  history  of  this  '  ganized  on  the  reservations  so  chil- 
naiion  would  have  been  changed.  ,  dren  will  not  have  to  leave  their 
ThP  Indians  helped  the  whites  i  homes.  Schools  like  Sherman  In- 
when  they  were  weak,  but  could  not  ;  stitute  should  be  industrial  high 
TtoD  them  when  thousands  had  .  schools,"  asserted  Mrs.  Atwood. 
fZe  to  i^erlca.  i  ■  C.  A.  Giltespie,  president  of    the 

^he  InSan  is  easily  understood  ;  Riverside  Chamber  of  Com^rce; 
if  the  white  man  extends  the  right  h.  P.  Whitehead,  president  of  the 
hnnri  of  fellowship,"  declared  Cloud.  Rotary  Club;  E.  B.  Criddle,  presid- 
Tereat  pSent  was  General  ent  of  the  Kiwanis  Club;  Dr.  W  B. 
-rrant  who  recognized  that  the  In-  wells,  president  of  the  Lions  Club, 
^iln  after  all  is  a  human  being  and  and  Maj.  R.  W.  Ashbrook,  represen- 
;«T  a  rieht  to  live  on  this  earth.  ,  tative  of  the  Exchange  Club,  were  | 
R^  was  the  one  who  started  edu-  i  introduced  by  Supt.  Conser,  who 
Nation  of  the  Indians  to  make  them  ;  was  toastmaster  of  the  dmner. 

"  .V°»^=  ••  i  ■  The   dinner  was     prepared     and 

Citizens. 


Are  Good  Students  '  served  by  the  Domestic  Science  de- 

ns  are   very  ^'^^^^^^^^'^^"^V  was  provided  by  Sher- 

said  Dr.  Edward  Everett _ Dale,  ne_aa.^_^^^    students.     William    Lorentiq^ 


oa  ^*«^*^"^\  i  partment   of   the   Institute.     Musi- 

Indians   are   very  g^o<L  students  ,  ^^^  program  was  provided  by  Sher-, 
d  Dr.  Edward  EvereU  Dale,  neaa  .^^^^    students.     William    Lorenti 
lof  the  Department  of  History,  urn-    ^^^  ^xartin  Napa  sang  several  sqj 


artment  ot  ^^siory  uux  ^^^  ^^^^,  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  5^s^ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  He  l^as  o^-  •  3  ^^^^^^^  g^^^^  ^nd  Daisy  Ch/ley 
served  Indians'  work  foi  ^^^^^^^^  g^ve  readings,  and  a  mixed  o/irtet 
years  as  a  University  P^^Jessor   and  ^^  ^^^^  J  selections.     Tl/Boys 

was    m    close    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

during  the  years  he  was  a  cowooy.  .  ^^ 

He  is  studying  Indian  industries  for  j'.  


the  survey.  4:  t«    i 

The  chief  economic  activity  ot  m-  ! 
dian  women  is  bearing  and  nurture 
of   children,  said  Dr.  Mary  Louise. 
Mark,  and  the     creating     of     new 
values   through    home    work.       Dr. 
Mark  is  the  first  woman  professor  i 
at  Ohio  State  University.    She  has  ' 
studied   home     conditions     of     all 
classes  of  people  through  her  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  the  Labor  Bureau.  Her 
field  with  the  survey  is  the  activi- 
ties of   Indian  women. 

-Schools  like  Haskell  and  Sher- 
man make  us  hopeful  of  the  future 
of  Indian  women,"  said  Dr.  Mark. 
["Their    increased    practicability     is 
I  more  evident  every  year." 
{  Human  Factor  Vital  | 

1     "As  far  as  modern  education  of  v 
*  the  Indian  is  concerned,"  said  Dr. 
\y    C    Rvan,  professor  of  education  [ 
at    Swarthmore   University,   "noth- ; 
ing    is    more    important    than     the  1 
human  factor."     Education   of   the  ; 
Indians  is  Dr.  Ryan's  field  with  the  j 
survey.   He  has  been  connected  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.   Dr.  Ryan  emphasized  fur-  I 
ther  the  freedom  of  the  survey  by  ' 
'saying,  "We  have  no  axe  to  grind. 
Our  jobs,  do  not  depend  on  what 
we  sav  or  don't  say." 

"Many  problems  must  be  solved 
'(before  the  Indians  who  own  good 
I  farm  land  become  good  farmers," 
'declared  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the 
'United  States  Department  of  Agn- 
'  culture.    'T  am  not  urging  Indians 


■rii-i 


lieiAN  STATUS 
TO  BE  STUDIED 

Special  Corps  of  Investiga- 
tors Organized  toCondnct 
National  Snrvey 


Special  from  Monitor  Bnrcan 
WASHINGTON  —  An  unbiased, 
nation-wide  study  of  industrial, 
social  and  educational  conditions 
among  American  Indians  is  now 
being  organized," according  to  an  an- 
nouncement  by   tlie    Department   of 

the  Interior.  ,  ,      .  ^r    i 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Hubert  Work, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approved 
by  Charles  H.  Burke,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research,  a  private 
organization  in  Washington,  has 
undertaken  the  -survey,  which  will 
also  embrace  the  Indians'  personal 
and  civil  rights  and  their  general 
economic  condition. 

William  F.  Willoughby,  director  of 
the  institute,  has  announced  the  or- 
ganization of  a  staff  of  specialists 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lewis 
Merriam  of  the  institute's  staff.  The 
members  of  the  staff  will  visit  the 
larger  and  more  important  units  in 
the  iJdian  service,  the  survey  being 
expected    to    take    approximately    a 

year. 

Unbiased  Tiew  Sought 

Dr.   Work   has   explained   that   he 
asked  for  the  survey  for  the  purpose 
of   obtaining   an   impartial   and   un- 
biased  view    by    an    outside   private 
organization     of     the     fundamental 
facts  with  regard  to  the  handling  of 
Indian  affairs,    so     that    the  public 
may  be  definitely  advised  of  the  real 
conditions  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of    securing    information    that    may 
pro>^  useful  and  productive  in  im- 


proving conditions    among    the  In- 
dians. ,       ^  , 
He  further  pointed  out  as  an  ad- 
ditional   reason     for      the    survey, 
"that   harmful    attacks    and   propa- 
ganda were  creating  the  public  im- 
pression that  the  Indians'  rights  and 
welfare  were  being  disregarded  and 
that   they   were   not   being  properly 
dealt  with.'*  He  also  asserted  that  the 
circulation  of  published  propaganda 
of  this  character  among  the  Indians 
was  having  the  effect  of  discrediting 
the  Government  in  their  estimation 
and  disturbing  the  public  thought  on 
this  question  of  great  human  inter- 

*<Especially  Well  Qualified'* 

«'The  Institute  of  Government  Re- 
search,"   said    Secretary    Work,      is 
especially  well  qualified  to  conduct 
a    survey    of    this    character    in    a 
thorough,    scientific     and    impartial 
spirit  with  the  object  of  making  the 
result  of  its  work  a  constructive  con- 
tribution   to    this    difiicult    field    of 
government     administration.      Both 
the  department  and  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau  will   give   their   full   co-opera- 
tion  to   the    specialists    engaged    in 
'  this  undertaking,  with  the  view  that 
their  findings  may  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians,  Government 
officials,  and  the  general  public." 

The  members  of  the  special  staff, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Merriam,  will  be 
Henry  Rbe   Cloud,   president  of  the 
American    Indian    Institute    of    Wi- 
chita,   Kan.;     Dr.    Edward    Everett 
Dale  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Dr.  Herbert  R.  Edwards;   Dr.  F.  A. 
McKenzie    of    Juniata    College,    Pa., 
founder  and  organizer  of  the  Society 
of    American    Indians;  #Miss    Mary 
Louise  Mark  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity;    Dr.     Will     Carson     Ryan     of 
Swarthmore   College,  formerly   edu- 
cational editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning  Post    and    specialist    in   voca- 
tional education  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education;   and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Spillman,  agricultural  econo- 
mist,   United    State    Department    of 
Agriculture.   The  staff  is  to  include, 
in  addition,  a  lawyer  to  advise  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  Indian  proble 


CACP.AMENTO,    CALIF.— SEE 
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ipilRVEYSTAFF 
STUDIES  CONDITIONS 


Party 


Of  Eleven  Arrives  Here  \ 
On  Tour  Of  Supelriar  I 
California  ^  iM^ 

A  party  of  eleven,  comi^isinff  the 
Indian  survey  staff  of  the  Survey 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  arrived  in  Sacra- 
mento to-day  and  will  remain  here 
several  days  while  studying  the 
social,  economic,  agrricultural  and 
industrial  conditions  among^  the  In- 
dians of  Superior  California. 

The  survey  staff  is  working"  inde- 
pendently of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  compilation  of  data  will  submit 
recommendations  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  among  the  Indians  of  the 
United  >States. 

Visit  All  Sections. 

The  party  has  been  in  the  field 
Hince  last  November  and  will  con- 
tinue until  June  15th.  During  that 
time  they  will  have  visited  ^very 
Indian  school,  college,  reservation, 
village  or  other  settlement  in  this 
country. 

While  the  party  makes  Its  head- 
quarters in  Sacramento,  members  of 
the  survey  staff  will  visit  the  In- 
dians in  Round  Valley,  Redding, 
Porterville,  Pyramid  Lake  and  Car- 
son City,  Nev.  Lftter  they  will  visit 
the  Indians  In  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  state. 
On  The  Stnff. 

The  survey  staff  consists  of  Lewis 
Merriam  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tech- 
nical director  of  the  Institute  and 
former  assistant  chief  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau;  Ray  A. 
Brown  of  Madison,  Wis.,  professor 
of  law  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Henry  Ro©  Cloud  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Institute  of  Wichita, 
Kan.;  E.  E.  Bale  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Herbert  R.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Tu- 
beroulosls  Association;  F.  A.  Mo- 
Kenzie,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Juanlta-  College  In  Pennsylvania; 
Mary  Louise  Mark  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  professor  of  social  statistics 
at  the  Ohio  State  University;  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Swathmore  University  in 
Pennsylvania;  William  J.  Spillman, 
agricultural  economist  of  the  bu- 
reau of«  agrlctultural  economics. 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Miss  Emma  Duke  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  formerly  head  fieldl 
agent  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  who  Is  studyln 
conditions  among  Indians  who  hav 
adopted  the  white's  man's  mode  o 
living;  R.  B.  Stambaugh,  executiv 
clerk. 

Thft    party    Is    registered    at    th 
Hotel  Sacramento.  -• 
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INDIAN  BUKliAU 

IS  TARGET  FOR 
FRESH  AmCK 

Fight  on  to  Make  It  Ac- 
countable to  Courts  for 
Its  Stewardship 


According"  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Just  published  in  Washington,  plans 
are  afoot  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  field  service  and  the 
formation  of  an  Indian  medical 
service.  The  report,  also  states 
that  Federal  trusteeship  of  the 
"five  civilized  tribes,"  the  Cher- 
okees.  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chick- 
asaws  and  Seminoles,  expires  in 
1931,  and  recommends  that  after 
that  date,  only  Indians  under  40 
years  of  age  be  released  from 
Government  guardianship. 

Indian  property,  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government  with  the  Indians 
as  its  wards,  is  valued  at  $1,650- 
000,000.  This  enormous  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  Indjlan  land 
has  come  about  largely  through  the 
discovery  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  as- 
bestos and  other  minerals  on  some 
reservations,  while  other  potential 
sources  of  wealth  lie  hidden  iA  the 
timber  and  water  power  reserves. 
Besides  this  wealth  in  land  and 
minerals,  there  is  about  $90,000,000 
in  money  and  securities  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  which  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  trust  fund  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  its  Indian  bureau 

Two  Congressional 
Bills  for  Indian  Relief 

A  third  source  of  Income  lies  in 
the  annual  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  dollars,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  pe<5ple  in  the  shape  of 
health,  education,  sanitation  and 
public   works. 

Under  the  existing  law,  a  part 
of  this  wealth  will  automatically 
be  transferred  from  the  Govern- 
ment as.  trustee  to  the  *'five  civil- 
ized tribes"  In  1931,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  It,  as  fore- 
cast by  the  annual  report  of  t 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
which  seeks  to  limit  the  age  at 
which,  Indians  may  be  released 
from  Government  guardianship. 

The  two  bills  that  will  come  up 
before  this  session  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Swing-Johnson  and 
the  Jahn  bills,  also  seek  to  trans- 
fer a  part  of  this  property  from 
Government  control  and  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  by 
making  State  and  Federal  agencies 
jointly  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs.  Resti- 
tution of  lands  unjustly  taken  vfrom 
the  California  Indians  by  the  Lost 
Treaties"  of  1850-52  is  also  de- 
manded. *  ** 

Defense  Association 
Prepared  to  Fight 

According  to  John  Collier,  na- 
tional executive  secretary  of  the 
Indian  Defense  Association,  there 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  Indian  welfare  to  aim  at 
Federal  trusteeship  of  Indian  prop- 
erty, but  they  do  insist  that  the 
Indian  agencies  created  by  the 
Government  be  accountable  to  the 
courts  for  their  trusteeship. 

"Any    agent    not    accountable    to 
[the  courts   for  the  property  he  ad- 
ministers for  the  ward  is  bound  tp 
become  corrupt,"  says  Collier.    "As 
at    present    constituted,    the    Indian 
bureau   in  Washington   is  responsi- 
Ible    to     Congress    and    not    to    the 
jcourts  of  Justice.       The   bureau  is 
I  actually    more    powerful    than    the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    in    all 
matters    pertaining    to    Indians.     It 
(controls   enormous   wealth  as   trus- 
tee of  oil  and  mineral  lands,  which 
it   uses   to   build   up   its   own   politi- 
cal power  in  Congress.       The  fatal 
moment    for    the    bureau    will      be 
Lwhen    it    becomes    accountable,    not 
to   Congres's,   but_J;o  the^courts   for 
Uts    trusteeship,    and    it    is    fighting 
^tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

To  Make  Bureau  ^ 

Accountable  to  Courts 

"The  fight  now  being  waged 
throughout  the  country  by  friends 
of  the  Indian  is,  first,  to  make  the 
Indian  bureau  accountable  to  the 
courts  like  any  other  guardian  for 
the  property  it  administers  in  the 
name  of  its  Indian  wards,  and 
second,  to  give  the  Indians  as  cit- 
izens, their  full  constitutional 
rights  as  voters,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  present.  '  This  large  Indian 
voting  population  is  subjected  to 
as  complete  a  tyranny  as  could 
well  be  devised.  It  is.  in  fact,  an 
absolute  despotism,  which  might  be 
benevolent  in  intention,  but  is  not 
so   in   fact. 

"The  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion and  other  allied  organizations 
are  working  to  make  the  Indian 
bureau  responsible  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  compel 
the  Indian  bureau  to  report  to 
these  courts.      We  are  also  working 


E^r 


ing  made  against  it  both  in  and 
^ut  of  Congress.  The  Senate  is 
'getting  out  of  hand.  The  Indian 
^Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
are  all  severe  critics  of  the  present 
administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  can  deal  a  smashing  blow  if 
the  members  choose.  Two  bills 
for  the  removal  of  control  of  the 
affairs  of  California  Indians  are  be- 
fore the  House,  and  similar  bills 
from  other  States  are  in  prospect, 
notably   from   Wisconsin. 

"The  Indian  bureau,  which 
boasts  of  the  enormous  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  Indian  today,  did  not 
create  that  wealth.  Natural  re- 
sources happened  to  be  discovered 
in  area  Once  held  to  be  desert  land,  j 


and  this  led  to  the  enrichment  oi 
about  2000  individual  Indians  whol 
happened  to  live  in  that  area.  But 
this  wealth  is  administered  for  thero 
by  the  Indian  bureau  at  will.  In- 
dians are  held  as  Government 
wards  as  long  as  they  are  held  to 
be  mentally  incompetent,  and  they 
can  b^  declared  so  by  the  bureau 
without  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 
We  wish  to  give  them  this  right  of 
appeal. 

"The  vast  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  Indians  is  all  theoretical.  The 
wealth  is  not  transferable  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  and  there  are 
about  100,000  Indians  who  have 
nothing.  The  average  capita  wealth 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  abouVf30. 


►r-. 


service.  The  report,  also  states 
that  Federal  trusteeship  of  the 
"five  civilized  tribes."  the  Cher- 
okees.  Creeks,  Choctaws.  Chick- 
asaws  and  Seminoles,  expires  in 
1931,  and  recommends  that  after 
that  date,  only  Indians  under  40 
years  of  age  be  released  from 
Government  guardianship. 

Indian  property,  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government  with  the  Indians 
as  its  wards,  is  valued  at  $1,650- 
000,000.  This  enormous  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  Indjian  land 
has  come  about  largely  through  the 
discovery  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  as- 
bestos and  other  minerals  on  some 
reservations,  while  other  potential 
sources  of  wealth  lie  hidden  ifi  the 
timber  and  water  power  reserves. 
Besides  this  wealth  in  land  and 
minerals,  there  is  about  $90,000,000 
\  in  money  and  securities  belonging  | 
to  the  Indians,  which  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  trust  fund  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through   its   Indian  bureau 


Two  Congressional 
Bills  for  Indian  Relief 


A  third  source  of  income  lies  in 
the  annual  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  dollars,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  pedple  in  the  shape  of 
health,  education,  sanitation  and 
public   works. 

Under  the  existing  law,  a  part 
of  this  wealth  will  automatically 
be  transferred  from  the  Govern- 
ment as.  trustee  to  the  "five  civil- 
ized tribes"  in  1931,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  as  fore- 
cast by  the  annual  report  of  the^ 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
which  seeks  to  limit  the  age  at 
which.  Indians  may  be  released 
from  Government  guardianship. 

The  two  bills  that  will  come  up 
before  this  session  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Swing-Johnson  and 
the  Jahn  bills,  also  seek  to  trans- 
fer a  part  of  this  property  from 
Government  control  and  to  improve 
the    condition    of     the     Indians     by 
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nut   of    congress.        T^^^^^enat^^  j^ 


getting  out   of  hand.       The  Indian 

ilffairs    committee    of    the     Senate 
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administration     of     Indian     affairs 
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jointly  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs.  Resti- 
tution of  lands  unjustly  taken  ^f rom 


the  California  Indians  by  the  *  Lost 
Treaties"  of  1850-52  is  also  de- 
manded. ■    '^  ^^  '■ 

Defense  Association 
Prepared  to  Fight 

According     to    John     Collier,    na^ 
tional    executive    secretary    of    the 
Indian    Defense    Association,    there 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals    and     organizations     inter- 
ested   in  Indian   welfare   to   aim   at 
Federal  trusteeship  of  Indian  prop- 
erty,   but    they    do    insist    that    the 
Indian     agencies     created     by     the 
Government  be  accountable  to  the 
courts  for  their  trusteeship. 

"Any    agent    not    accountable    to 
'the  courts  for  the  property  he  ad- 
ministers for  the  ward  is  bound  to 
become  corrupt,"  says  Collier.    "As 
at   present    constituted,    the    Indian 
bureau  in  Washington  is  responsl- 
-ble    to    Congress    and    not    to    the 
i  Courts  of  Justice.      The  bureau  is 
actually    more    powerful    than    the 
i  Secretary    of    the    Interior    in    all 
matters    pertaining    to    Indians.     It 
J  controls   enormous  wealth  as   trus- 
Jtee  of  oil  and  mineral  lands,  which 
it  uses  to  build  up  its  own  politi- 
'cal  power  in  Congress.      The  fatal 
.moment    for    the    bureau    will      be 
I  when   it   becomes   accountable,   not 
to  Congress,  but_to  the^^courts  for 
Uts    trusteeship,    and    it    is    fighting 
kooth  and  nail  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

To  Make  Bureau  "^ 

Accountable  to  Courts 

"The     fight     now     being     waged 
throughout  the  country  by  friends 
of  the  Indian  is.  first,  to  make  the 
Indian    bureau    accountable    to    the 
courts  like  any  other  guardian  for 
the  property  it  administers  in  the 
name    of    its    Indian    wards,     and 
second,  to  give  the  Indians  as  cit- 
izens,     their      full      constitutional 
rights  as  voters,   which   is  not  the 
case  at  present.  ^  This  large  Indian 
voting    population    is    subjected    to 
as    complete    a    tyranny    as      could 
well  be  devised.      It  is,  in  fact,  an 
absolute  despotism,  which  might  be 
benevolent  in   intention,  but  is  not 

so  in  fact. 

"The     Indian     Defense     Associa- 
tion and  other  allied  organizations 
are    working    to    make    the    Indian 
bureau    responsible    to    the    courts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  compel 
the  Indian     bureau     to     report     to 
these  courts.     We  are  also  working 
to  give  all  Indians  the  right  of  ac- 
cess     to      Federal      courts      when 
charged  with  misdemeanors,  crimes, 
mental      incompetency,      etc.       We 
want  to  insure  to  every  Indian  his 
full  protection  as  a  citizen  by  mak- 
ing   the    Bill    of    Rights    applicable 
to   him   as    to   every   other   citizen. 

Control  Over  Indian 
Citizenry  Must  Cease 

"The  plenary  control  of  the 
Indian  bureau  over  the  Indian 
citizenry  must  cease.  The  bureau 
is  deep  in  politics.  The  Indian 
i  vote  holds  the  balance  of  power  in 
many  Congressional  districts,  and 
this  situation  is  disastrous  to  the 
political  morality  of  those  districts 
where  the  Indian  vote  counts. 

"The     bureau     feels     its     power 
slipping,    because    of    tha    attacks 


from  other   States  are  in  prospect, 
notably  from   Wisconsin. 

"The  Indian  bureau,  which 
boasts  of  the  enormous  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  Indian  today,  did  nbt 
create  that  wealth.  Natural  re- 
sources happened  to  be  discovered 
in  area  Once  held  to  be  desert  land. 


and  this  led  to  the  enrichment  o) 
about  2000  individual  Indians  whol 
happened  to  live  in  that  area.  But 
this  wealth  is  administered  for  thero 
by  the  Indian  bureau  at  will.  In- 
dians are  held  as  Government 
wards  as  long  as  they  are  held  to 
be  mentally  incompetent,  and  they 
can  b^  declared  so  by  the  bureau 
without  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 
We  wish  to  give  them  this  right  of 
appeal. 

"The  vast  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  Indians  is  all  theoretical.  The 
wealth  is  not  transferable  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  and  there  ^^^ 
about  100,000  Indians  who  have 
nothing.   The  average  capita  wealth 


of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  aboi 
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YREKA,    CALIF. 

G-SKIYOU    TIMES 

FEDKUAUi  iJ.,  W-^ 


Federal  Aid  to 
Be  Sought  for 
Care  of  Indiansl 

:  1 

Supervisors,    Grand    Jury 
Urge  Chatige  in  Law 


The  Siskiyou  county  board  of 
'supervisors  Saturday  recommend- 
ed that  the  necessary  legislation' 
be  passed  to  take  the  care  of  indi- 
gent Indians  away  from  the  coun-l 
ties  and  to  place  it  with  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Col  L.  A.  Dorrington,  superin- 
tendent and  special  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Sacramento  Indian 
Agency,  Field  Agent  W.  S.  Kreigh 
and  W.  W.  Martin,  foreman  of  the 
county  grand  jury,  met  with  the 
board  and  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion that  resulted  in  the  above 
recommendations. 

Probation  Officer  Charles  S. 
t^raves,  who  probably  knows  more 
about  the  actual  conditions  among 
the  Indians  of  Siskiyou  county 
than  any  other  person,  was  present 
at  the  meeting  and  gave  the  su- 
pervisors the  benefit  of  his  knowl- 

edse. 

Under  the  present  system,  only 
those  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions are  wards  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  task  of  taking 
care  of  those  off  the  reservations, 
who  are  not  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  rests  on  the 
county  and  state  governments. 

Mr.  Martin  has  taken  the  neces 
sary  change  in  the  law  up  witli 
Congressman  Englebrlght  and  i> 
is  probable  that  a  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced into  congress  in  the  neai 
future  seeking  to  carry  out  tht 
recommendation  of  the  board  oi 
supervisors  and  the  similar  one 
passed  by  the  grand  jury. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  about 
100  indigent  Indians  in  Siskiyou 
at  the  present  time. 


S  INDIAN 
y  NEGLECT 


Wisconsin"  Representative 
Charges  Inefficiency  and 
'Scandalous'  Actions  by 
Government  Board, 


(TTniversal  Service) 

WASHINGTON,     April     25. — ^De- 

.manding     that     "the      Indians     of 

America  be  given  a  self-supporting, 

self-respecting     and     constructive 

program  to  fit  them  for  duties  of 
citizenship/'  Reprei>entative  Fiear 
of  Wisconsin  today  declared  that 
President  Coolidge's  attention  had 
been  called  to  cases  involving  the 
"scandalous"  treatment  of  Indians. 
Mr.  Frear  directed  bis  fire  partic- 
ularly against  Indian  Commis- 
sioner Burke,  whom  he  held  re- 
sponsible for  "threats  and  intimida- 
tion" in  an  effort  to  "smother  the 
facts"  in  certain  cases. 

Members  of  congress  had  been 
denied  access  to  "an  amazingr  re- 
port by  a  Red  Cross  org-anization" 
covering*  "Indian  bureau  neglect 
and  inefficiency,"  Frear  asserted.  I 
Amonig  the  charges  ma-do  by  the 
Wisconsin    congressman    are: 

That  the  Indian  bureau  approved 
and  helped  manage  a  scandalous 
settlement  of  $1,100,000  of  the 
property  of  Jackson  Barnett,  a 
half-wit  Indian. 

That  the  Indian  bureau  has  ]»rac- 
ticallv  exclusiivo  control  of  $9  0,-| 
000. obo  of  funds  and  securities  and 
$1,650,000,000  of  property  held.  \i\ 
trust  foi^  what  ir  terms  2  2  5,000  in- 
competent" Indians.  That  no  right 
of  court  revif^v  or  appeal  is  given 
to  a  single  Indian. 

That     a     telegram     by     Oovernor 
B'aine    of    Wisconsin    to    President 
Coolidge      was      unqualifidly      true 
wherein  he  complained  thnt  a,  Wis-| 
consin  Indian   charged  with   a  mis 
demeanor    was    faMened    with    balll 
and  chain  in  a  foul,  nn«anitary  cell| 
six  by  eight  feet  in  size. 

ITiat  a  ball   and   chain   was  U5*ed[ 
for    punishing    an    Indian    on     the| 
Fort     Peck      reservation,      charge* 
with  a  misdemeanor. 

That  the  Indian  bureau  hcus  n 
lect^d   the   health    and   care    of  /n 
dians  in  Wisconsin,  California, Ari 
bona  and  other  states. 


^c^%  AngeiMi  Gail 

TIMES 
MAY  9  -  1926 


IN0B^N  BUREAU 
rCHARGES  MADE 


House      Committee      M  a  y 
Investigate    ^    J 

— . — 3^/ 

Administration      of      irust 
Fund  Questioned 


Commissioner       Burke       in 
Detailed  Denial 


WASHINGTON.  May  8. — Sensa- 
tional charges  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Is  neglecting  the  fn- 
dlans,  tolerating  Injustice  and 
cruelty  In  their  care  and  conniving 
at  the  schemes  of  oil  and  other  in- 
terests to  defraud  Indians  of  prop- 
erty rights  of  Incalculable  value 
have  been  made  by  Representative 
Frear,  Republican,  Wisconsin,  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Wisconsin  member  has  de- 
manded a  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  his  charges.  The  House 
committee  is  considering  the  mat- 
ter, having  taken  under  advisement 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Frear  and 
a  detailed  defense  by  Indian  Com- 
missioner Burke  denying  In  some 
Instances  the  existence  of  the  con- 
ditions asserted  and  In  others  ab- 
solN^lng  from  blame  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.. 

Here  Is  the  Frear  Indictment  of 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
as  he  himself  summarized  It  in 
submitting  hl«  charges  to  the 
Houset 

8XJMMABT  OF  OB[AROC:S 

TFlrst.  That  the  Indian  Bureatu 
without  possible  excuse,  recom- 
mended the  ciwifiscatlon  of  $100,- 
000   of  Navajo'  Indian   funds, 

"Second.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
recommended  other  Indian  ''  reim- 
bursement charges  against  the 
Navajos,    Pueblos   and    other   Indl- 

-«rr«i  -i 
ueienaibie   as  the   1 100,00  0  Navajo 
Item. 

"Third.  The  Indian  Bureau  ap- 
proved and  helped  manage  a  scan- 
dalous settlement  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  the  property  of  Jack- 
son Barnett,  a  half-witted  Indian, 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  repre- 
hensible confiscation  of  an  allotted 
Indian*?  property  as  other  charges 
made  as  to  tribal  property. 

"Fourth.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
practically  exclusive  control  of 
$90,000,000  of  money  and  securi- 
ties and  $1,650,000,000  of  Indian 
property  held  In  trust  for  what  It 
terms  225,000  'Incompetent'  Indi- 
ans. No  rigb*  of  court  review  or 
appeal  from  the  bureau's  arbitrary 
decision  Is  given  to  a  single  Indian. 

"Fifth.  The  telegram  by  Gov. 
Blaine  of  Wisconsin  to  President 
Coolidge  was  unqualifiedly  true 
wherein  he  complained  that  a  Wis- 
consin Indian  charged  with  misde- 
meanor was  fastened  with  ball  and 
chain  In  a  foul,  insanitary  cell  six 
by  nine  feet  in  size.  Evidence  of 
this  fact  here  submitted  Is  prac- 
tically undisputed. 

"Sixth.  I  again  charge  that  a 
ball  and  chain  were  used  for  pun- 
ishing an  Indian  an  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  charged  with  a  mis- 
demeanor and  I  have  affidavits  of 
that  fact. 

"Seventh.       I    submit      evidence 


Origina 


Was  Included  in  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  recently,  however, 
there  was  a  great  uproar  raised  in 
bqth    houses   and    the    propriety   of 


that  Commissioner  Burke  \^y.\tB!k.\r\K  the  Indian  funds  for  this 
threats  and  intimidation  endeav-  Purpose  was  debated  at  general 
ored  to  smother  the  facts  last  cited,  !  length.     Senator  Cameron.   Repub- 


and  I  submit  startling  affidavits  of 
the  Indian  Bureau's  control  and 
Intlinirfatlon  of  Indian  witnesses  in 
Washington. 

REPORTS   SMOTHERED 

"Eighth.      I  repeat   that  the  In- 
dian    Bureau   has   possession   of  an 
amazing    report    by    the    American 
,  Red    Cross   on   Indian    Bureau   neg- 
'lect    and    Inefficiency    affecting    the 
health  of  Indian  tribes,  which  has 
been    smothered,    and    that    Sena- 
tors and  members  who  have  asked 
to  inspect  the  report  hav«  been  re- 
I  fused    that   right. 

I  "Ninth.  The  Indian  B;ireau  has 
failed  and  neglected  the  health 
and  care  of  Indians  In  Wisconsin. 
California,  Arizona  and  other  Stated 
as  set  forth  In  statements  of  repu- 
table  medical  witnesses  and  com- 
missions, none  of  which  were  dis 
puted  by  Commissioner  Burke' 
three-hour  speech,  excepting 
reference  by  him  to 
tribe,  that.  I  submit 
rect. 


'8 

a 


the      Pima 
was    In  cor- 


Ifr*'*;„'^«.^»f'*«  B«r«an  has 

Introduced      bill 


caused      to      be 


llcan,  Arizona,  called  It  "an  Im- 
position on  humanity"  to  take 
nearly  all  the  Navajo  fund  for  the 
building  of  a  bridge  which  he  said 
the  Navajjs  would  not  use  and 
which  would  be  used  chiefly  by  a 
corporation  engineering  a  "com- 
plete monopoly"  of  the  business  of 
transporting  tourists  from  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  Zlon  National 
Park  on  the  north  side. 

Senator  Cameron  told  the  Sen- 
ate he  would  feel  as  If  he  were 
"stealing  from  an  Infant"  If  he 
were  to  be  a  party  to  a  scheme  to 
take  the  Navajo  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  as  the  Indians 
never  had  consented  to  the  trans- 
action. 

Nevertheless,  the  appropriation 
bill  containing  this  bridge  item  was 
passed  and  the  Navajo  funds  will 
be  used  to  defray  half  the  cost, 
unless  Congress  by  subsequent  act 
should  relieve  the  Indians  of  the 
burden. 

Indian  Commissioner  Burke,  re- 
plying to  Mr.  Fear's  charges,  cited 
the  building  of  other  bridges  at  the 


HR7826.  that  as  prepared  oroviS      ^  expense  of  the  Indians  to  show  that 
that    all    Indians    on    reserve tl  there  were  precedents  for  the  pro- 

may    be      tried      by      $lo.a  mo   t^  I '^^^^^®*     ^®  ^^^  unmoved  by  the 
"judges"    and    sentenced      to       k1     '■  ^®^^^®   ^^   picturing   Uncle   Bam   as 
.months  In  jail  la  addition  to  a  J  ion  I  ^^®  ^^^®^  guardian  taKIng  virtually 
ftne   for   disobeying   rules   or   ree-ii       ^*^  ^^®  savings  of  his  Indian  wards 

of     the     bureau  AT^     J;    I.!     *©  ^^^y  them  •omotlilnar  they  did   not 

J,    *«•:,      _:r^"-       ^^    ^^g^ht  (  want.       Mr.    Burke    was    convinced 

they  did   want   the   brldgre.   and    be-  I 


has 
dian 


latlons 

to  a  jury  trial,  attorney.*' balV  or 
appeal  guaranteed  under  the  Con^ 
stitution  is  afforded  by  that  bin. 
Which  was  opposed  by  overv  In- 
ton^  ^^^^®  represented  in  Washing- 
Eleventh.  The  Indian  Bureau 
approved  a  grossly  unjust  In- 
A«^  ^^^^  leasing  bill  affecting  2"  - 
000.000  acres  of  Indian  referva- 
tlons,  and  that  while  oH  men  and 
bureau  officials  urged  Its  pn«=sa^e 
before  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, not  one  Indian  representative 
of  any  tribe  was  heard  on  the  bill. 

"Twelfth.  The  Indian  Bureau, 
under  existing  law  and  custom,  has 
practically  unlimited  control  of  the 
person  and  property  of  240,000  In- 
dians, excepting  in  case  of  the  fel- 
onies, without  right  to  jury  court 
appeal  or  judicial  review  Jn  deter- 
mining matters  of  'competency*  or 
other  rlsrhts  guaranteed  to  everj" 
other  American  citizen. 

"Thirteenth,  fierious  romplalntf^ 
against  the  Indian  Bureau  lodged 
by  Menominee  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Blackifeet  and  Flathead  Indi- 
ans of  Montana  and  Pueblo  Indi- 
anp  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  other 
tribes,  have  not  been  answered  or 
referred  to  by  Commissioner  Burke 
in   his  nearly  three  hours  of  unln- 


sides  that,  he  thought  the  day  not 
far  distant  when  tlie  assessment 
of    that    $100,000    on    the    N«vaio» 

not    be    regarded    a    hardship. 

"there    Is    a    wonderful    pros- 

of 


will 
I'or, 


nect  of  the  great  develoi)nient 
111  and  gas  In  that  p^^t  area  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Burke, 
who  suggested  that  if  the  Nav-a- 
1oH  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  tlie 
brid??e  the  act  could  be  repealed 
but  if  thev  should  get  rich  out  of 
oil  there  would  be  no  more  Injus- 
tice 111  requiring  them  to  pay  for 
the  brldiire  than  In  assessing  the 
cost  of  Osage  reservation  Improve- 
ments on  the  Qsage  Indians,  who 
have  made  $177,000,000  from  oil 
royalties. 

Herretary  of  the  Interior  F'all 
rul'^d'that  the  lands  of  Indian  res- 
ervations created  by  executive  or- 
der could  be  leased  under  the  act 
of  1020  providing  for  leasing  pub- 
lic lands.  Twenty  oil-development 
permits  were  granted  under  this 
decision  and  475  applications  were 
pending  when,  as  the  result  of 
action  instituted  by  Commissioner 
Burke,  the  Attorney-General  re- 
versed the  Fall  ruling.  One  of 
th%  permittees,  Harrison,  carried 
th§      matter      to      court,    where    It 


Detailed  DenU 

WASHINGTON.    May    «--f^^^^; 
tlonal  charges  that  the  ^^^^^of 

cruelty  In  their  care  and  conniving 
at  the  schemes  of  oil  aJid  other  In- 
.  terests  to  defraud  Indians  of  prop- 
"'Irty    rtghts    of    incalculable    value 
y,ave  been  made  by  Representative 
Frear.    Republican,    Wisconsin^     a 
member   of   the   House   Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Wisconsin  member  has  ae- 
manded  a  Congressional  investlga- 
Uonofhl.  charges.  The  House 
committee  Is  considering  the  mat- 

ter.  having  taken  ^J^^^^^eaTand 
the  charges  made  by  ^J- J^J^^p^m- 
a  detailed  defense  by  Indian  Com 
mlssloner    Burke    ienylng     ^   some 

instances  the  exi.  ^^f^^^l^e^s  ab- 
ditlons  asserted  and  ^/^^^//^^^^^^^^ 
solving   from   blame   the   executive 

branch  of  the  S^^'^^^^^JlVmant  of 

Here  is  the  ^"^^^^  V"„^jf^S^l«alr. 

the  administration  of  I^^^.^^;^  ^I!    i" 

a^    he    himself    ^^^^^J^^^^  ^\ie 
submitting    hi*    chargea      to      tne 

House: 

SrMMABT  OF  CHARGES 

Tlrst,     That  the  Indian  Bureau. 
without    possible    excuse.      recom. 
mended   the   confiscation    of   UOW. 
000   of   Navajo   Indian   funds. 
^   "'Second.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
recommended    other    I"^^'!/^^,^; 
bursement    charges      against       the 
iNavaJos^ueblo^^ 

eiibilil©  "as'the   flOO.OOO  Navajo 
Item. 

•'Third.  The  Indian  Bureati  ap- 
proved and  helped  manage  a  scan- 
dalous settlement  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  the  property  of  Jack- 
son Barnett.  a  half-witted  Indian,  | 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  repre- 
hensible confiscation  of  an  allotted 
Indian'?  property  as  other  charges 
made  as  to  tribal  property. 

"Fourth.   The  Indian  Bureau  has 
practically    exclusive       control      of 
$90,000,000    of   money   and   securi- 
ties   and    $1,650,000,000    of    Indian 
'  property  held  in  trust  for  what  it 
terms    225,000    'incompetent'    Indi- 
ans.    No   righ*.   of   court   review   or 
appeal  from  the  bureau's  arbitrary 
,  decision  is  given  to  a  single  Indian. 
*'Fifth.     The    telegram    by    Gov. 
Blaine    of    Wisconsin    to    President 
Coolidge    was      unqualifiedly      true 
wherein  he  complained  that  a  Wis- 
consin Indian  charged  with  misde- 
meaner  was  fastened  with  ball  and 
chain  in  a  foul,  insanitary  cell  six 
by  nine  feet  In   size.      Evidence   of 
this    fact    here    submitted    Is    prac- 
tically undisputed. 

"Sixth.  I  again  charge  that  a 
ball  and  chain  were  used  for  pun- 
ching an  Indian  an  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  charged  with  a  mis- 
demeanor and   I  have  affidavits  of 

that   fact. 

"Seventh.  T  submit  evidence 
that  Commissioner  Burke  by 
threats  and  intimidation  endeav- 
ored to  smother  the  facts  last  cited, 
and  I  submit  startling  affidavits  of 
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Defective 


^<</i^>  \^- 


was  included  in  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  recently,  however, 
there  was  a  great  uproar  raised  in 
both  houses  and  the  propriety  of 
\  taking  the  Indian  funds  for  this 
purpose  was  debated  at  general 
length.  Senator  Cameron,  Repub- 
lican,   Arizona,    called    It    "an    Im- 


and  I  submit  startling  amaaviis  oi       ^^^^^         ^^    humanity"      to      take 
the    Indian    Bureau's    control    and    ^^-^i,,  oii  ♦>,-.  Vovain  fund  for  the 


intimidation  of  Indian  witnesses  in 
Washington. 

REPORTS   SMOTITERED 

"Eighth.  I  repeat  that  the  In- 
dian Bureau  has  possession  of  an 
amazing  report  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  Indian  Bureau  neg- 
lect and  inefficiency  affecting  the 
health  of  Indian  tribes,  which  has 
been  smothered,  and  that  Sena- 
tors and  members  who  have  asked 
to  inspect  the  report  have  been  re- 
fused   that   right. 

"Ninth.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
failed  and  neglected  the  health 
and  care  of  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
California,  Arizona  and  other  States 
as  set  forth  in  statements  of  repu- 
table medical  witnesses  and  com- 
missions, none  of  which  were  dis- 
puted by  Commissioner  Burke's 
three-hour  speech,  excepting  a 
reference  by  him  to  the  Pima 
tribe,  that,  I  submit,  was  Incor- 
rect. 

"Tenth.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
caused  to  be  introduced  bill 
Hl^7826,  that  as  prepared  provides 
that  all  Indians  on  reservations 
may  be  tried  by  $10-a-month 
"judges"     and    sentenced      to       six 


nearly  all  the  Navajo  fund  for  the 
building  of  a  bridge  which  he  said 
the  Navajis  would  not  use  and 
which  would  be  used  chiefly  by  a 
corporation  engineering  a  "com- 
plete monopoly"  of  the  business  of 
transporting  tourists  from  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  Zion  National 
Park  on  the  north  side. 

Senator  Cameron  told  the  Sen- 
ate he  would  feel  as  if  he  were 
"stealing  from  an  Infant"  if  he 
were  to  be  a  party  to  a  scheme  to 
take  the  Navajo  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  as  the  Indians 
never  had  consented  to  the  trans-  , 
action.  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  appropriation 
bill  containing  this  bHdge  item  was 
passed  and  the  Navajo  funds  will 
be  used  to  defray  half  the  cost, 
unless  Congress  by  subsequent  act 
should  relieve  the  Indians  of  the 
burden. 

Indian  Commissionei^  Burke,  re- 
plying to  Mr.  Fear's  charges,  cited 
the  building  of  other  bridges  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indians  to  show  that 
there  were  precedents  for  the  pro- 
cedure. He  was  unmoved  by  the 
debate  in  picturing  Uncle  Sam  as 
the  cruel  guardian  taKlng  virtually 


monthg  in  jail  in  addition  to  a  $100  \  aji  the  savings  of  his  Indian  wards 
IHie   for   disobeying    rules    or   regu- I  to-buy  them  aomothinar  they  did  not 


lations  of  the  bureau.  No  right 
to  a  jury  trial,  attorney,  bail  or 
appeal  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  afforded  by  that  bill, 
which  was  opposed  by  every  In- 
dian tribe  represented  In  Washing- 
;  ton. 

"Eleventh.  The  Indian  Bureau 
has  approved  a  grossly  unjust  In- 
dian oil  leasing  bill  affecting  22,- 
000,000  acres  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  that  while  oil  men  and 
bureau  officials  urged  its  passage 
before  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, not  one  Indian  representative 
of  any  tribe  was  heard  on  the  bill. 
"Twelfth.  The  Indian  Bureau, 
under  existing  law  and  custom,  has 
practically  unlimited  control  of  the 
person  and  property  of  240,000  In- 
dians, excepting  in  case  of  the  fel- 
onies, without  right  to  jury  court 
appeal  or  judicial  review  in  deter- 
mining matters  of  'competency'  or 
other  rights  guaranteed  to  every 
other  American  citizen. 

•Thirteenth.     Serious  complaints 
against    the   Indian    Bureau    lodged 
by  Menominee  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin,   Blackfeet   and    Flathead    Indi- 
ans  of   Montana    and    Pueblo    Indi- 
an9   of   New   Mexico,   and   of    other 
t  tribes    have   not  been   answered   or 
!  referred  to  by  Commissioner  Burke 
'  in   his  nearly  three  hours  of  unin- 
terrupted speech." 

ASSKSSED    FOR    BRTDGK 

The  charge  that  the  Indian  Bu- 

reau    recommended     ^'confiscation 

of    $100,000      of      Navajo      Indian 

funds"    pertains    to    recent    legisla- 

bv    Congress       under      which 


it 


Vm,0(ro  Of  Ufe  me.OOO  now  to  the^for 
cveaV     of     the     Xavnjo     Indians     !«-« 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  to  be  ^ 
ii^ed    to    defray    half    the    cost    of    a  • 
bridge    across    the    Colorado    River 
at  I-eeg  Ferry,  Ariz^     The  other  half 
of  the  cost    is  to  be  borne  by  the 
State   of  Arizona. 

This  appropriation  of  rsavajo 
funds  was  aiuhorlzed  by  the  last 
Congress  with  little  attention  being 
attracted  ttiereto.  Mr.  Frear  was 
a  member  of  the  House  when  the 
authorization  was  pressed  but  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  *'<^t  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Indians.  At  that  lime  he 
was  on  th^  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  was  specializing  on  tax 
reduction  and  going  after  Secre- 
tary   Mellon    daily    with    a      sharp 

slick. 
i      When    tbe    bridge   appropriation 


wajit        Mr.    Burke    waa    convinced 
thev  did  want  the  bridge,   and   be- 
sides  that,  he  thought  the  day  not 
#\^    ril^ant    when    the    assessmen 
^"^thit    $100  000    on    the    N«va3o» 
will    not   be   regarded    a    hardship. 
?^ii    ^'there    Is    a    wonderful    pros- 
^"^  I   nf   the   Kreat   development    of 
Eulnd  ga^s  m^that  f-at  area,;;  ac 
cording    to     commissioner    Burke, 
wHn    suggested    that    ii    tno    ^^'^.r'^ 
^o-   were   too    poor  to    pay   for   the 
bridge  the  act  could    be   repealed 
but   if  they  should   get  rich   out   of 
oU  there  would   be  no  more  Injus- 
t"e   in   requiring   them   to   pay   for 
the    bridge    than    In    assessing    the 
co^  of  Osage  reservation  improve- 
ments  on   the   aaage   Indians,   who 
have    made    $177,000,000    from    oil 

"""lecrltary    of   the    Interior      Fall 
ruled  'that  the  lands  of  Indian  res- 
ervations created  by  executive   or- 
der could  be  leased  under  the  act 
of  1920  providing  for  leasmg  pub- 
lic lands.     Twenty  oil-development 
permits    were    granted    under    this 
decision  and  475  applications  were 
pending    when,     as    the    result    of 
action   insUtuted   by  Commissioner 
Burke,    the    Attorney-General      re- 
versed   the    Fall    ruling.      One    of 
the    permittees,    Harrison,    carried 
the      matter     to      court,   where   it 
awaits  final  disposition  by  the  Su- 
preme   Court.      The    Interior      De- 
partment   has    been    supporting    a 
bill    for    leasing    executive       order 
reservation    lands    on      which    Mr. 
Frear  bases  his  charges  of   ofncial 
connivance    with    the    schemes    of 
the   oil    Interests   to   get    Indian  £>i\ 
a   song. 
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ire  Tells  of 
lidian  Inquiry 
Vote  in  Senate\ 

amended,  toy  «^  ^^  i^^ian  al- 

000  for  »f  l*^'^;^  states,  according 
lairs  in  the  ^^^^^  "  i^,*  night  by 
to  a  telegram  '^S^^f  Rivlrslde,  chair- 

,  Mrs  H.  A.  At^^^^'^^Siwl  committee 
'  man  of  the  Iii<"*S»Tation  of  Women  s 

1  Sfhe  General  PederatJ°fer.   executive 
ClubB.   "om  John  ^^^  ^^^^^  Asso- 
secretary  of  t^'L^ington.         ,       ,_ 
elation,    at  ,wa«"°|    vldes    lor    ap- 

r'TtolB    "«'lJ**i°^oStee  to  inves- 

Dointment  of  *^^°J^indlan  Bureau, 

Cte  »ctlvl««^t  ^^^ted     an  ap- 

Plch  never  ^^^on,.  Mrs.  At- 

Icountmg  of  w  "V  

jwood  says-  ■ 


/|llch;s(^iippin 

Pf^"   Burca 
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'^$30,000  Is  Voted  hf^f 
Indian  Affairs  Quiz 

The  Incllan  Defense  Association 
of  Central  and  Northern  California 
was  notified  yesterday  that  the 
King"  resoliution,  appropriating^  $30,- 
000  for  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
f on  ^ress 

The  wire  was  received  from  John 
Collier,  national  executive  secretary 
of  the  Indian  Defense  Association. 
The  money.  It  was  explained  by 
Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Barker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  California  branch, 
will  be  spent  for  a  thorough  survey 
of  Indian  affairs.  Much  of  the  In- 
<iuiry  will  be  centered  in  California. 


Injim  Conditwns 
In/South  S^di^dl 

Wiis  oTthe  institute  of  Govern- 
scientists  or  X  Washington    as 

went    ««^«*'*;^*Ldc  investigation 

part  of  a  na*'°°-^'^Vhich  Indians 
Lto  conditions  under  "^hlch  ^^ 

are  living,  accordmg  to  Le^ 

iam,  in  charge.  ,j^t 

investigations    wh.ch    De„ 

November  -«»  ^^y  a*  w»  '*"^- 
Meriam  said  y^^'''^^^^^  institute, 
quarters   m   «.«   sn         ^^.^^ 

^""^^Itr   th?  government,    is  be^ 
STaUd  hvPr^te  contrihution^.t 

•was  said.  ■■ 


aiVERSIDE,  CAIi.,  E.VTSRFIllfB 
FEBRI  ARY  4,  1928 


idian  Bureau  Investigation 
;^/,^  Fund  Of  $30,000 

Afi    app/opriation    of    $30,000    for    ganizatio 


I 


app^opriatio 
investigati( 
was  approved  by  the  senate  yester- 
day, according  to  the  telegram  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood.  This 
action,  characterized  by  Mrs.  At- 
wood as  "the  greatest  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  the  Indians  that  has  ever 
been  passed"  comes  as  the  result  of 
seven  years  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Atwood  and  the  clubwomen 
who  have  been  helping  her. 

Mrs.  Atwood  is  chairman  of  the 
senate  investigation  of  the  Indian 
bureau,  which  may  mean  the  re-or- 


Mrs.  Atwood  is  chairman  of  the 
division  of  Indian  welfare  for  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs. 

Among  the  senators  who  will  bo 
on  the  investigating  committee  are 
Senators  Fraser  of  Dakota,  Wheeler 
of  Montana,  LaFollette  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Bratton  of  New  Mexico,  Mrs, 
Atwood  states. 

The  wire  which  came  to  Mrs.  At- 
wood read:  "John  Collier  advises 
passing  of  the  King  resolution  un^ 
amended." 


^ 
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jDTDIAN  BUREAU 
mVOR  SCALPING 

Senate   CommSkeS  Ip  Begin 
Sweeping  Inquiry 

Waste    of    Money    Charged 
by  Senator  King 


One     Employed     for     Each 
Forty-fiva  Wards 


WASHINGTON.  Feb.  6.   (Exclusive) 
Sweeping  Investigation  into  the  con- 
dition  of   the   225,000   Indian   warda 
of  the  government  and  into  the  ad- 1 
ministration    of    the    Indian    Bureau  | 
is  to  be  undertaken  during  the  com- 
ing week  by  the  Senate  Indians  Af-i 
fairs  Committee.     An  early  meeting  | 
of  tlie  committee  to  plan  for  the  in- 
quiry   authcrizied    In    the    resolution 
sponsored    by    Senator    King.    Demo- 
crat, Utah,  is  to  be  called.  It  was  an-| 
uounced   today,    by   Senator   Frazier. 
Republican,   North  Dakota,  chairmaJi| 
of  the  committee. 

Senator  King's  pinT^ose,  as  he  re- 
vealed It  when  he  proposed  the  In- 
quiry. Is  not  merely  to  disclose  what- 
ever evils  may  exist  In  the  Indian 
reservation,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  revision  of! 
the  laws  under  which  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau operates  and  under  which  the 
Indians  live. 

"It  appears,"  said  Senator  King, 
•'that  there  are  225,000  so-called  re- 
stricted Indians  under  control  of  the 
Indian  Bureau.  These  Indians  IWe 
on  200  separate  reservations  and 
speak  flfty-eight  different  languages. 
The  separation  of  tribes,  the  diversity 
of  languages,  have  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  what  may  be  termed  a 
general  Indian  consciousness  or  the 
elaboration  of  common  views  as  to 
measures  which  would  beet  praraote 
their   happiness   and    progress." 

MULTITUDE    OF   LAWS 

Congress  has  passed  more  than  2500 
laws  affecting  Indians  and,  according 
to  the  Senator,  there  are  more  than 
250  treaties  covering  relations  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  Federal 
government.  He  insisted  that  the 
time  has  come,  if  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  as- 
sured, to  substitute  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  the  haphazard  system 
which  now  prevails. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau budget  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1929,  contemplates 
an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $28,302,- 
109.  Of  these  expenditures  $24,567,- 
500  will  be  charged  against  Indian 
tribal  funds  and  $13,714,519  against 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

•*There  are,"  he  asserted,  "in  the 
establishment  maintained  for  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  as  of 
June  30,  1927.  Just  4937  persons. 
Make  that  niunber  a  round  5000  and 
it  shows  there  Is  one  person  on  the 
pay  roll  for  every  forty -five  In- 
dians. It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
ascertain  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  expenditure  of  over  $25,000,- 

000  per   year   for   the   benefit   of     a 
lew  more  than  200,000  Indians. 

•'The  Pension  Bureau  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  took  care  of  489,942  pen- 
sioners at  an  overhead  cost  of  $1,327,- 
252.  Employed  in  this  work  were  692 
persons  who  distributed  $230,152,- 
712.17.  The  facts  «re  pregnant  with 
the  suggestion  thai  it  might  be  well 
to  pennit  the  Indians  to  spend  this 
money  and  even  waste  it  rather  than 
for  bureaucrats  to  consume  it  and 
perhaps  in  a  large  measure,  waste 
it.** 

LAND  SYSTEM  HIT 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  expen- 
ditures primarily  for  the  education 
and  civilization  of  the  Indians  Sen- , 
,  ator  King  declared  the  fact  is  that 
!  the  great  majority  of  the  225,000  are 
!  Illiterate  and  incompetent  to  handle 
;  their  own  affairs — at  least  in  the 
'  judgment  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

1  Senator  King  also  denounced  the 
'system  under  which  Indian  lands 
ihave  been  opened  for  settlement  by 
whites  and  declared  that  Congress 
should  not  only  immediately  inter- 
dict further  land  allotments  but 
should  enact  legislation  which  will 
^perpetually  ban  any  encroachment 
^fon  Indian  tribal   lands. 

•  "It  Is  the  flew  of  many  that  the 
remnants  of  the  Indian  possessions 
should  be  kept  inviolate  for  the  tribes 
concerned,"  ho  said.  "No  white  man 
hereafter  should  be  permitted  to  own 
any  of  the  lands  and  title  should  be 
made   Indefeasible. 

•*The  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  from  the  early  days  that  of 
removing  the  Indian  to  get  him  away 
from  the  white  population  so  tha 
the  whites  might  have  the  Ian 
this  to  go  on  with  the  pitif 
nant  left  to  them?" 


^ 


SPHE  INDIAN  BUREAU 
te  the  intemperance  of  some  of 

tlie  attacks  ^^  W*^  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  last  few  x^r\fth|re  seems  merit  in 
the  complaints  to  the  effect  that  the  In- 
dian bureau  is  antiquated  and  cannot 
efficiently  meet  the  present-day  needs 
of  the  Indians.  Good  should  therefore 
result  if  Senator  King's  resolution  is 
-favorably  acted  upon  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  Indian  question.  A 
number  of  institutions  and  individuals 
have  been  busy  during  the  last  year  ob- 
taining facts  in  the  field.  Furthermore, 
the  Indian  commissioner  has  profited 
from  some  of  the  suggestions  made  to 
him  by  his  civilian  advisers  and  has 
done  what  he  could  to  make  improve- 
ments by  departmental  regulations. 

Doubtless  he  will  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  proposed  investigation.  His 
troubles  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
past  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  modem  needs  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  true  that  the  point  of  view  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Indian  bureau  is 
hampered  by  old  traditions.  This  is  in- 
evitable when  it  is  realized  how  greatly 
the  Indian  problems  have  changed  in  the 
last  30  years.  We  forget  that  men  are 
still  in  active  service  in  our  army  wLo 
fought  in  the  last  important  Indian  cam- 
paign. Many  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions were  set  aside  during  the  days  of 
the  frontier,  and  were  designed  to  re- 
strict the  range  nf  flio  TTiHigjj|gTyfbpr 
than  to  help  them.  There  is  still  a  teii' 
dency  in  some  states  to  look  upon  the 
Indians  as  undesirable. 

In  carrying  out  the  education  and  the 
health  programs,  as  well  as  in  perform- 
ing some  of  the  routine  administrative 
work  in  the,  Indian  agencies,  the  bureau 
has  been  handicapped  because  the  avail- 
able funds  have  not  made  it  possible  to 
employ  a  sufficiently  high  grade  person- 
nel. It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  it  will  be  possible  to 
point  the  way  toward  necessary  reforms 
and  to  convince  Congress  that  the  ex- 
penses which  these  reforms  will  cost  are 
justifiable.  Mudh  of  the  blame  that  has 
been  heaped  on  the  Indian  bureau 
should  really  be  passed  along  to  Con- 
gress. The  least  it  can  do  is  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  the  few  hundred 
thousand  Indians  remaining  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  past  cannot 
I  be  undone,  but  more  equitable  treatment 
in  the  future  can  be  assured.  | 
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Indians  Dissatisfied 

With  Superintendent 

Dissatisfaction  "^arilong    the    In- 
dians of  the  Klamath  res^^;.^^^^^^^ 
with  present  governmental  admin 
Tstrat^n  flared  last  week  when  a 
number   of  leading   Graves   began 
circnlating    petitions    designed    to 
oust  L.  D.  Arnold,  reservation  su- 
perintendent. The  petitions  charge 
that  Arnold,  through  indifference 
has   allowed   the   lawless   elemen 

o  corrupt  young  redsk  ns  and  that 
linuor    flows    freely  at    aU    socla 

unctions.     Two  mtrders,  several 

s^abbings  and  ---f  ^^^^^'^  ^o^^ 
offenses    are    attributed   to    booze 

during  the  Past  year  Tf  J^^^ 
tions  ask  that  Arnold  be  taken 
from  the  post. 
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y  ^studies 
nd  Indians 


A.    survey    otina>  ^gglcov- 

■  throughout  t^Ye  ef  A"^^^^'^^  I**" 
ering  every  phase  ei^  j^g^g 

dian  life  and  acUviUes  Ja     ^^^  ^^^_ 
carried  on  hy  the  insut^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ernment   Res®,^!^,,  Meriam,  direc- 
according  to  Levvis  M^       ^^^^^   j, 

-';vtnrcUnTHs  investigation  m 
Southern  California^  ^^^^^, 

The  survey,  Mer'am  ^^^  ^^ 

day   is  na  ion-w^^e  in  ^^ 

make    a    thorougn  Qovernment 

,eservat  on    school^  or  t^     ^  ^^„. 

work  relating  to  the  II  ^^  ^^^. 

plete  «"7ef  'ft^^tlon^  health,  educa- 
dltions  of  habitat  o^  problems,  be 
tion,  labor  and  lana  v  > 

said.  -toff   i3   maklna^ta 

The   survey   staff  J^       ^^^stl- 
headquarters  at  the  Shermair 
tute  at  Riverside. 


PLEA  MADE  FOR  INDIANS. 

Gen.  Scott  Advises  JEleorg^anization 
of  Bureau  as  Protection. 

PHII.ADELPHIA.  January  26  OP).— 
Rrorganization  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
at  Washington  was  recommended  last 
night   by   Maj.   Gen.   Hugh   L.   Scott 
IT     S     A.,   retired,    before   the   annual* 
meeting  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 1 

'  ^'^Gen.  Scott,  who  served  many  years 
in  Indian  campaigns,  and  who  fre- 
quently settled  troubles  with  various 
tribes  by  peaceful  means,  declared  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  were  still  in- 
adequately protected.     - 
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